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to hn laftoi* ^Hch Ite |mt hJ*wi iw^ tio^t to^^ 

bt> conv^^y^*(3 to thf Koi^onabk*. Heire agii^i he aiioi Irtth <lia<!i|>^ 
tmolo wad not on lK^!;rd--Hrno one M been 
apjwnsed of hsa eoming; and he walked the deok the wholo <i 
ifio icmniUcte of the iiy without any one nothing hsiw* or 
ia.kkmg him an of food ; and it was not till the euocefaing 
day that humanity pi^ompted the gunner to inquire who he wa$, 
and, N#»l!ton hnneelf afterwards expressed take comuas** 
won on hiiH.’^ 

The ltiU4»ouahle had been nut contmission In oomequence 
of a dispute with Spam, wnieh seeined hkejy to lead to tm** 
TIjh exm^kation proving happily falliunous^ the vessel was 
quif lily dist'harged, &o as to leave to Captain Suokhnr no aher- 
iiati\e f 1*010 sending his nephew on board a merenant West 
li^dmmsn, under charge of a master who had been lus own 
mate. In this situation young applied himsetf diligently 
to Jus duties, and acquired a oiii^htiteaWe knowledge of his pro* 
ie^Hiou j but amongst the qresjt he imbibed a dislike to the rojid 
TiHvy, as a semre not raioulafced to afibrd the best practical 
knowledge of seamanship and navigation. On hia retain home, 
he found hia uncle in lommand of the Triumph 7t, lying as 
ffuanl-slup at Chatham, and he waa invited to join that 4np 
Much as he esteemed his unde, he wa«i aveiVe to comply ; but 
Captiin Suckling, desirom^ of removing the false napre*»sions 
^hnt hnd been made, Urged upon him the mduy advantages to be 
(len\ed m the scrvicfc ^ and the youth wdu(i:auily tuusonttd. 
A jMpuud of peace oders but a conffiied splierc of operation for a 
young naval officer ; theiv is, in fact, little opiiortumfy of acquir* 
Ing knowledge, espouaily on board a guara*ship, andfihwfbre 
lus uncle, by way of encouragement, gave Horatio change of the 
hiundi, that had been detked and rigged as a cutUu'-tfmder to 
the ‘ship of the (ommanding offiioer of the station. This was a 
sitiwtiou which could not fail to be agreeable to our youth, m it 
giMtified that <imbition of distinction which was over his rulmi^ 
passion. His exultatmii, however, noways allayed the thirst for 
information winch w&' also strong in hum. His little vessel hud 
fi^»quenily to navigate , y'Medwuy down to the Great J5oi*e, atui 
from theme up the Tfiames to the Voceivit^ ship for volunteers 
and impressed lyiug oDT the Tower of fiondou , or down the 
intricate thanpels, and round the !North Foreland to the Downs. 
It was a humble service , but even humble aerncas can be well or 
ill performed; and in no situation in life may a young man of 
apt facdlncB fail to acquire shdll that will nt higher 

callings. The boy Nela()u--for such be really waa--became a 
mt 0 f pilot for ^ose partaj and gained a c<mn3«nce in Ida 0^ 
knowledge tlial mcreased as bf grew older- 

In ApHl 177^ on the application of the Roysd Societyi kjOid 
Sandwich ordex^ two stout bomb ketcheft,^ the Bacebor^ 
thiei (JaiWitae, to b^ fitted out for the nurpoae of geBtog aa 
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« 

noirthi m in titifit to explore the iottoh^telked^of north- 

west passage. The forfner vessel was cotnmawded by tlie 
Bonoumble Captain Phipps (afterwards Lord Mnlgmve), the 
latter by Captam Lutwidg^ noth excellent seamen and scien- 
tldc men, Evejw attea^on was paid to the equipment of the 
expedition, both for the attainment of the otjjeet ana for the com- 
fort of the people. Nelsotii’^S mind, alm«dy excited by the re- 
ajmnsibiilty of command, and the acquisition of nautical know- 
l^gfe, especially as a pilot, uo sooner heard of the intended 
vojyuge of discovery than he became extmmeiy solicitous to 
join in it. But ovaters had been iSsued that no boys were to 
be admitted on board of either vessel, anAiherefbre the?»e was no 

a ect of his being able to go. Btill, he did not fail, at every 
aiiont opportunity,^ to press the matter upon Captain Suck- 
ling, who, Won by his iiephew^s importunity, applied to Captain 
Lutvridge, with Whom he was upon terms of fhendship, to take 
him in the Carcase, The order <rf the Admiralty was for some 
time a considerable obstacle ; till, struck by the unsubdued spirit 
of the bold and ahiioub lad, tlie cdmmanaer of the Carcase con- 
sented to receive him, and he was rated coxswain on the ketches 
books* 

The vessels sailed on the ‘id June 1773, and on the 28th of 
the same mouth made the land of Spitzbergen, and ran along 
the coast, wliich was pretty clear of ice, and the weather mode- 
rate ; but on the bth July they found a barrier that opposed their 
further progress. The ice extended from north-west to east, 
without ^^ifiijaying any ojiening, the vessels having run along 
it from^Alt to west more than 10 degrees. Captain Phipps 
then cmnged his course to the eastward with no better suc- 
oess. On 0ie 31 st July they were encoinpa^ed by ice, and by 
oWrvation found themselves to be in latitude 80 degi‘ees 87 
minutes noHhf the ships, separated by the masshe blocks, 
being only two hmgths from each other, and without room to 






q { on the coas* <4 ©jjAieiieifen, ta irepeir 

damaged^ 

Yontig Nelaoti ac<}ni7ed much praii)^ U» aasidulty and 
Intrepidity during the per|ad of peril. He had ch^g^ of one of 
the exploring boats, andjcsquittea himaetf so well, that he gaiiued 
the approbauon of both PhMa and his own OaihW^nder. 

One nighty whilst blocked up in the loe^ a bear was obaeiwed 
prowling about the Carcase, and Hetsou> who had the watch on 
deck, unpercdved, armed himself with a musket, accom* 
panied by a shipmate, went in pursuit of the animal*. A heavy 
Jog came on, and Nelson^s absence being detected, a search was 
promptly Instituted, but without effect, and he was given up for 
lost. As daylight aavanced. however, he was discovered at a 
considerable distance off, ana his companion about midway be* 
tween him and the vessel* fly the aid of the glass, Nelson was 
seen with his musket clubbed near to an immense white bear 
that was separated from him by a chasm In the ice. A gun was 
dred to recall him ; but he hesitated to obey : at last, however, he 
returned, and then he related that, haying present^ his musket 
at the bear, it had missed dre ; hut anxious to slay the Creature, 
he had followed, under a hope of getting a good blow at it with 
the butt of his weapon. The firing or the gun from the ship 
frightened the beast away, and probably saved the lad’s life. 
His captain seventy reprimanded him for quitting the vessel 
without leave, anu dWahded the cause of his placing himself in 
so much peril* ** Sir,*’ answered Nelson, J wanted to kill the 
bear, that I might get the skin for my famer.” 

After recruiting the strengthof the crews, and repairing the 
injuries sustained from the icebergs, Captain Phipps sailed from 
Smeerenburg to renew his tsfski but finding everywhere that 
the banner was impenetrable (many of the bfipgs being not less 
than three hundm feet in height), and the season jetting ftir 
advanced, he bore up on the 3^ August f<^ Euglaud, where 
soon afterwards the vessels were paid off. 

The dangers to which he had been exposed, and the hardships 
he had unde^ne, had no Induenoa h> daunt the int^Md heart 
of Nelson. He had inoreesed h$d stock of knowledge, his mind 
had become more expanded, and he had gain^ that perfect self- 
oonftdetioe whloh gimerally leads to {^miiientxi^ts m after^lifr. 


'.T I f>ai' I ' vh* » m kB p-’) A'l '•) o r* j o yB* \ hi 


PlUpIp. aod Otijniiiti had gfma hhn certili- 

cato of conduct, and hdd alao spoken Mgbit to C*^ 

tain tkoUiaff. Hio v«;pi*g« had aot hew «t Ipnff dnrat{o||| 
but in his m«f ement as a saiI(M> he h«4 *he toim 

and the vam, and bipnieneed the efttemes of heat aiR4 
cold; and Wides beistf inade aequi^ted with the diJMli^ 
in oUmatea, had also bom. instructed in ihe use and JWuKm 
of aetaamondcal itwtiliments^ ewd o^cradee impi'oved hi«Ms|f'il» 
nat%«Uon. 





iTAVY* 


;';'^!i1^'«jcpl<»nijg v€«$# w^i«.pai4‘ of daye Kolsott 
bad stared ti|^n bis year^jfe be passed a sborl; 

iatefYjd at t^ia parsonag^Wdse in Bw&am-Tb^rp^ where be 
wm looked m a heroj IHe ih<en r^neA his nnele at 
Obathi^b; but nnd^standinf tba^ the Seafiorse, a fixate of 20 
^na, Waa? tdumff Ifcr the East indies, nnder the (xiinmnd of tbe 
celebrated Captain Earae*'? whose hmyay waa well known, be 
applied to be removed inibo her; and, throug'h tbe interest of 
bV nnole^ and tbe recommendation, of Captains Pbij^ ai^ hot- 
wid^, be succeeded. He.was not at first rated as a midsbip*^ 
m% tbongh be was prfyneged to appear on ,tbe‘ qnarte^4eck, 
and messed with tbe young gentlemen Captain Farmer^s 
b«me was so famous, that parentSvWbo bad destm^ their sons 
fibr the aea were glad to ^t them >piider so and 

tmns^nently the vacancies were filled ; but to give him the pay 
of an able seaman, he nm rated as a foretop^man, and in reefing 
and furling sails, the foretsop was tbe station he occupied, to 
assist in the opewition ,( 3 (nd to see it well |)eiforined- As soon as 
a vncahcy occurred on tb® books, it was filled up with bis name. 




a fortnight aiter teing^ paid of the and now be 

was about to traverse the Indian Ocean, 1%e manners of Nelson 


did not at first please bia new messmates f his indefetigable atteu- 

a tion tojfis duj^ies did not altogether a0<»>im/Wi^ &eir aristocratic 
. 'ifii^^^johi4wban<tlmy m him dipping^' hands jmto ;a tar- 
: '’'b^ist^Hl^’''^6iatmgthe men.in.workingv.amon^t tbs rigging, 
It as degradiz^. to m dfiicer : out bis, amiable 
. conquereu, ^lu the difiicuUies of this, crisis, be 

sppfovt^ by a kindred spirit which be found in a 
mpm^^nam# Ttim Troubril^e, aftarwa^ associated 
, Wi& hmi !m sevw^ of his most brilliant adventuisa, and who, 
bad b«m^ ommected with tbe m^rchapt semce. Two 
could not be bimr each other wUbout forming a 
that of Netem andTroubr%o was to last for 
, ' ' ''OTi^;weJfa:'tfortwnate' in, havi^ maatar ,of their 

>i 'mmd< a howd^, Burri^, siM^lsiiagib tl^ir 

p#|bi<m4'^Knlttppk,^:m un4a* 
' l^tmn,^m4,hl^r(led' them ^aomjbablenautlH 

»'i,4Sb;|WWiSteoC p^iWarly reaching tti# ^Ito’Iiidies, wbesDi, 

hiiiaelf,mmi^ing aoimri4^,surveys 


fj!(ai*-.^kliwM«'r»gw^ wiA, he' gspw;. 

liiitk hut hts uhiM^ 






up^ ,.a weak. 

'hT' ; h ''^eleton, 

'sobi#,, ’ tefc . the' bf ik lim%t , ' The 


comm^nder-ii^iM Sir Kdward wotild willi^ig-ly- hat^ 

1 ‘etjMn^d hiM upon th6 station , buc Itg^ hib existeuee 
pleaded fbr Wft being sent home, apprehensiotis were 

entei’tained tlmt he eould never reach England. His fric^nd 
Troubridge, who attended to his wants, and nursed him with 
the utmost care, was gteat^ distressed at his situation. Ihs 
disease bafhed the power of medicine, ahd he appeared to bci 
ainkinjr fast, when he was put on board the Dolphin of *it) guns, 
oomm&ded by Captain James Pigot— -his old commahder, Cap- 
tain Farmer, him strong testimonials as to conduct and 

character. TOe parting between Nelson and Troubridge wju* very 
aflV(»titig--^the former eipeetiiig soon to be in eternity, the ktter 
left to toil in the duties of the naval sarvict\ 

For a long time during the passage to England, Nelson’s lilh 
hung tn^mbmigly in the balance ; and had be tteen in less humane 
hands, his hammock would hate been his bhroud, and hxs gtave 
the ocean ; but from Captain Figot he received tlie most careful 
atfcf*ution and kindness ; and to tins Worthy olitcer, under the bless- 
ing of Providence, may be attributed the rescuing of the future 
hero from death. On his andval at home, about the nnddie of 
September 177(i, hiS health was found to be Improvnl, but he 
was still weak and aknacdated, and laboui*ing under that heavy 
depression of spirit f^ch may truly be called sickness of heart. 
He had left his mesMates happy in pursuing tin* line of adive 
duty, and full of exuhinff hop^^ whilst he, enervated and almost 
lieJpless, had a dark cloud honing over him, presaging a career 
that seemed dreary and unprohtablte. Borne years a}terward8« 
when speaking upon this subject, he said, ^^1 felt impressed 
wiili a feeling that I ^onld never rise in my nrofea^on. My 
mind was st^gered with a view of tlie dilhculnea that oppose 
my progress, and the llt0e interi^t I }vosseased to advance me 
in the service. There appeared to be no means by which 1 could 
attain the obiect of my ambition. After a long and gloomy 
reviarie, in Which I almost wished myaelf overboard, a sudden 
glow of patriotism was kindled in my breast, and presented iny 
aovereign and my country os my patrons, and 1 exclaimed, 
Wdl, tnen, I will yet live to be a hero, and confiding m Ffo- 
vidence, 1 will meet and brave every danger- 

This was g epMI of wsingled enthusiasm and natural uiHy, 
which at ail Mure periods aidmatcd Ijlelson, and supported hm 
under every trial- Pmvloua to his return from Indui, Captain 
Spt^kling had been made oompfroller of the navy, an office that 
confirm considerable infiuenetf. When the Dolphin ivas paid 
otf on the 9^ September, Nelson was mxt on board the 
center of guns, dod^ond^d by Captain Mark Hobinmn, 
whose name hSk Iw recorded amongst the bravest in Englom^a 
naval history. He served^ a shart ^e as master's mate ;; hat 
whilst il^iug at Bpithekd under sailing orders to convoy a mwt of 
teanspom and merchantmen lo Gibiwar, one of the neditenanta 



»» Of lhausm* 


mcioe ouriog: a fit of ina^ity^ and Kakm^ at tfie 


pMsA Ma examination ; hnt m cKcellant wm m mosninetida^ 
tions^ that the utmost confid^^^ i^poaed in him; and Im 
eaptain ik^i ote heard to aay; that m the night watebea 
he felt eouafiy as easy when Nelm had oharge of the deck as 


HisBB xs rn% emriCB tub AMBHreax wait* 

The Worcester was em^^loyed with conveys till April 1777, on 
the 10th of which month Ivelson parsed his examination most 
triumphantly. On the fotldwing day he received his comniission 
as second Ueutenant of the I^westofik a frigate of B2 guns, 
tinder Captain William Lodker, in which he sailed for Jamaica.. 
At this time Britain was enga^ in the disastrous war with her 
colonies. The Ijowestoffip, in oUe of her cruises after French and 
American priVateers, captured an American letter of marque. It 
was blowing a strong gale at the time, and, a heavy sea running, 
but it was deemed necessary to board; and the boat being hoists 
out, the first lieutenant was ordered away for the puimose. Whe- 
ther he disliked the ^ob or not, he was rather long below in seek- 
ing for his side-arms. Captain Ltxsker, during the interval, came 
on deck, and seein^i^at the boat lyas likely to be swamped along- 
side, exclaimed, Whatl have 1 no officer in the ship to board 
thepriKeY’’ The master immediately volunteered ; but Nelson, 
whom a sbnse of delicacy to the first heutenant had kept from 
ofiedng himself, instantly ran to the gangway, and stomjmg the 
master, said, Avast there; it is my turn now; and if I come 



wateHo^ed, from the heavy pi^ of canvass she had been 
canmfig, so that the bo^d ivhs washed in Imard and out again 
with the sea* 

« acts endeared liimto Captain locker; end the death 
about this time rendmd his cornmandei^s frfend- 
(diih the more ya}hab]|o. Bame&tly desirooS of acti<^6 em 




and in het* ha iMt amoxMt the islands, and 

W1lrt^l4*SS£T’dS£‘‘rf 

WAMia kland^ whidK &v%ation 
., »Ji %: C«pt*t« i-ocWn M4ogi#»i «iioa woom- 
^ Peter P»rk«r Miunied lii|» the Prietol, 
in; this <i^tknke ym <w *>» « **»>:* '•»«» ; ftir, on 
Of neeamber 1778, Selwii, Ihw twenty jwns «n« 

Old, W|Ms appointed cottUnoadw of the Bod^ ideop; 






OolUniP^ood takii&g W pliwse as 5M UstiitiSiitoii of the Bvistot*^ 
e He was ofdwA to protect Mosquito shore and the Bay 
of Houduraa As>m the depredationa of " Ataerioan ]wiYateeirS| 
which servioo ha effectually perifotm4 »o much grataful 

respect feom the eettlers/ihat they u^miou% toted hm their 
thanksw On his retuna to Montefo £lay> Jamaica^ the Olaspw 
frigate eame in, and. in about two hours after her arrivali nm 
discovered to he in nOmes^ Ami the igniting of a cask of rum* 
NeJson repaired on hoard without a moment^ delay, and, by his 
presence of ntiitd and proia^tude, was mainly instrumental m 
preventing the loss of life Which otherwise must certainly have 
ensued. He continued In the Badger till the llth June 1779, 
when (though not twfl»ty*oi») ha was posted into the HinchiH'* 
hrooke, of ^ guns, a oo|te'ed french merohantman that had 
been bought hm the service, and Colluutwood again succeeded 
him in the B^er, 

Nelson was nef t concerned in a naval eiqiedition against the 
Spanish territories in Honduras ; this pruned a iiisastrous 

nffair. The troops, under the chii^ of a owyor in the army, 
were disembarked on this low part of the South Amenivm 
continent, March 34, 1780, When too late, it was found tliat 
no one knew the country, and the difficulties winch presented 
themselves were of so fenuidable a character that most hearts 
failed. Nelson, who hgd charge of the nautical part of the enter-, 
prise, was not the man to be appalled by such difficulties. He 
miistei’ed a party of seamen, am, with his own hosts and the 
<moes of the Indians, ascended the river San ^uan, then un-* 
usually low. Eveiy day $hO haizards and labour iiw^eased 
under the intense heat of 4 scorching suns ana both banks of 
the river being covered with lofty trees, llin circulation of air 
was utterly impeded, and at ndfht the Unwholesome and heavy 
dews saturated the cMos of tna people. Sickness broke out; 
but still they |)ersevered tn) the to of when a battery 
upon the island of St Bartolomeo Cpned its Are upon them, 
and Nelson, actsoinpanied hjf Captain DespaiHl of the army, 
leaped upon the muddy beach at the head of a few seamen, 
stormed me fortification, and it. Two days afterwards they 
appeamd before the fertrOss of St Juan, lifelson advised that it 
anould be carried at oncehy amault, and voiihntee^’®d, as he called 
it, head the boani^^s;’^ but the milifay chief deemed it 
necessary to carry on 4 mroteacted Ifi^ Its details and 
formalities, ahd tnus mnelj time was wowp away. The fetigue 
and unheahhy climate ramdly thinned the nuto ] ihe rains set «pi> 
and disease to an «darihmg e;ateiit prevailed^ When the garrison 
surrendered on the Had Nrisnn^a MM been Mowed, 
the poriM of theae dteaetmi might have been apM. 

They feM tibo aasfie W town dostiiw of everything mm 
was by tha sldk, ^ devoid of all comfort and m%- 

tenance for ime Who still ^remrined on duty. Jit last, fne 


LIFE OF KELSON. 


interment of the dead became impracticable to the livinc:, and 
the putrid bodies were launched into the stream, or left for the* 
birds to prey upon. In these circumstances the conqiiest 
was abanuoned, and out of 1800 men, not more than 380 
returned; whilst, of the whole crew of the Hinchinbrooke, con- 
sisting’ of 200 men, only 10 were saved. The transpoi ts’ people 
all died ; and several of the vessels being destitute of hands, were 
left to sink at their anchors. 

It may easily be supposed what were the feelings of Nelsbn 
under the pressure of such calamities. He had been injured by 
drinking from a brook into which boughs of the manchineal 
tree had been thrown; and though his undaunted spirit re- 
mained unsubdued, yet^ sickness almost conquei*f’d his frame,, 
and he never ceased ,to feel the consequences through the re- 
inainder of his life. 

During the siege, C3aptain Glover died at Jamaica, and Nelson 
was appointed to his vacant command in the Jason, of 44 guns, 
Collingwood being at the same time mode post on hoard the Hin- 
chinbrooke. Nelson joined his new command; but though the 
admiral had him nursed at his own residence, and the. best 
m«‘dical aid w^‘Js a Horded, yet his constitution was so severely 
affected, that it w'js deemed necessary that he shoiild return to 
England. Accordingly he sailed in the Lion 04, commanded by 
the Honourable William Cornwallis ; and to the indefatigable 
care of this gallant but rough seaman, Nelson believed himself 
to he indebted for the pi^olongation of his life. 

On his arrival in England, the emaciated and helpless young 
captain was conveyed on shoi*e, and carrif*d to Bath, w liei-e the 
enects of the (‘hange, and the waters, produced a satishictoiy 
result ; and at the end of three months he found himself so iar 
recovered, that to i*emain any longer idle was distressing to 
him. He hastened to the metropolis, applied for emjJfiynient, 
and in August 1781 he was appointed to the command of the 
Albemarle 2^^ and was kept, during the ensuing wintijr, on that 
coldest and most unpleasant of stations — the North Sea. 

The war at this time carried on against France and the 
United States rendered it nece.ssary that British merchant ships, 
in their voyages aci*oss the Atlantic, should be protected by vessels 
of w^ar. In April 1782, Nelson went with the Albemarle as part 
of a convoy t(i Newfoundland and Quebec, and afterwards cruised 
in Boston Bay. While here, lie captured a fishing schooner, 
and althougli the master of this small craft pled hard" for liberty, 
the “whole of his property being embarked in his vessel, ana 
having a wife and fWily at home, Nelson was inexorable, 
and, retaining bis vessel, ' kept him as pilot. The taking of 
helpless fishing vessels duxdng war has been generally con- 
demned as an act of tyranny, and is so rarely practised, that the 
capture on the present occasion is only excusable in Nelson 
ft*om the emergency in xvhich he was placed. The result, at 
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any rate, proved that he acted fi’om no bad feelinj^. Poxu* 
French sail of the line, and a larpe fioffate, came out from Bos- 
ton to capture the Albemarle, and as their' sailinj^ wiis superior, 
there was every prospect of her beinj^ feikeu ; but INelson, 
guided by the master of the captured schooner, boldly ran 
amongst tlie many shoals of St George’s Bank, where his larger 
pursuers did not deem it advisable to follow him. The frigate 
continued the chase; but seeing that Nelson had thrown his 
main-top-sail to tlie mast to w'uit for him, lie discontinued his 
pursuit, and joined the squadron. For this service the fishing 
scliooner was I’estored to its owner, witli a iiertilicate from N elson 
to secure its master from being molested by any otlier \essel. 
The grateful man afterwai*ds came at night, at th(^ hazard of 
his life, to the ship with a present of slieep, poultry, and vege- 
taliles, which proved a seasonable supjily, as the scurvy was very 
had amongst the seamen. The certificate then given is still 
jireserved in Boston. 

In October 1782, the Albemarle was ordered to take a convoy 
from Quebec to New York, where Nelson found Low! Hood, and 
accomjanied him to th(i West Indies. Here he was introduced to 
Ih'ince William Henry (afterwards king of England), who was a 
midshipman in the fiag-ship, the Barfleur 98. Their first inter- 
view was rather remarkable. As a matter of course, his Boyal 
Highness had heard much of Nelson, and picturing his appear- 
ance and stature in accordance with the fame he had acquired, he 
expected to se(5 something noble-looking and gigantic. His 
surprise was great when he found him ‘^thc merest boy of a 
captain he had ever seen, dressed in a full gold-la(jed uniform 
<;oat, an old-fashioned white waistcoat, slashed in front, and the 
daps hanging down over his thighs, white knee bret^iches, 
buckles in his slices, jmd his hair, limk and uupowdeml, tied 
behind in a stiff Hessian tail of considerable leng'th/’ His 
Royal lligbness could nut conceive who he was, ov wdiat he 
wanted; but Lord Hood soon solved the mystery by an intro- 
duction, and telling the prince that ‘‘if fie wished for any 
information upon naval tactics, he knew of no officer of the fleet 
more capable of affording it.” h>om this period the prince became 
the fim friend of Nelson, and declaimed that “his address and 
conversation wei*e irresistibly pleasing ; and when he spoke on 
professional subjects, it was with an enthusiasm that evidenced 
Ixow much his whole soul was ejigaged in them.” 

From his earliest years Nelson possessed a happy power of 
making friends, and the still happier power of securing their 
friendship when once it was gained. His character was fim, 
hut mild and conciliating; and tliough the ebullitions of temper, 
arising fi*om the imtation caused by bodily infirmities, would at 
times manifest themselves, yet these instances were rare ; and no 
one could be more ready to offer an apology, or make an atone- 
ment, when he conceived that his words or actions had beerr 
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or unjust. The seamen loved him with a fervour peculiar 
w> their character ; for though he was strict in discipline, he was 
ever ready to give encoura^ment, and never fJincned from his 
own duty, however severe. He led them in their enterprises, bore 
more than a due proportion of their haixiships, and, in difHcult 
circumstances, indulged in no better fai*e than themselves. To 
the officers under him he was considerate and kind j a»id when 
a youngster who had never before washed his hands in salt 
water joined him, he invariably made it a rule to encourage him 
in every possiblfj way, probably remembering what he had 
himself suffered when he fii'St stepped on boaini a ship of war. 
We shall give an instance of his readiness to render justice to 
every one. It appeal^ that Lord Hood placed great reliance 
on his judgment and skill. His lordship, apprehensive that the 
French would endeavour to escape through some of the intricate 
passages of the Bahamas, said to Nelson, I suppose, sir, from 
the length of time you were cruising among the Bahama Keys, 
you must have a good knowledge of the pilotage?^' Nelson 
replied, “ It is true, roy lord, 1 have made myself well acquainted 
wuth the different channels, but in that resiiect my secmd Urn-- 
tenant is by far my superior.” 

Intelligence was received that the French had got into Puerto 
Cabello, on the coast of Venezuela, and Nelson took his station 
between that port and La Guayra, where he cniised under Fi'ench 
colours. It happened that one of the royal launches belonging 
to the Spaniards, deceived by the appearance of the Albemarle, 
came witliin hail of her, and the officers were invited in the 
French language to ^^come on board.” They did so without 
h(*hitution, and freely gave information respecting the numbers 
and force of the enenw. The officers and crew of the launch, 
supposing that the frigate was recently from France, wei'e 
anxious to obtain intelligence of what was passing in that coun- 
try, and their surprise may be conjectured wnen they found them- 
selves prisoaei's. Nelson, however, ti*eated them with the utmost 
urbanity ; the men were supplied with food by the brave tars, 
and the officers (amongst whom was a prince of the German 
empire, and brother to the heir of the Electorate of Bavaria, with 
several Frenchmen of distinction, who, in the pursuit of science, 
were collecting specimens in the various d(martments of natural 
history) were regaled at Nelsoii^s own table with the best his 
ship afforded. Nevertheless they were not much at ease when 
they looked ppon themselves as captives, and their scientilic pur- 
suits arrested. For a short interval Nelson enjoyed their em- 
barrassment and chagrin ; but he was too noble-minded to triumph 
over distress when it was in his power to relieve it j and therefore, 
all the g^efbsity characteristic of his nature^ he told them 
detoiei;were perfectly free, and might depart with their boat and 
capture oi£* soon as they wished ^ and it may be truly believed 
from the e- better pleased with this act than Nelson himself. 
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In the beginning of 1783, war between England and France? 
and Spain ceased, and the unhappy and ill-conceived contest 
with the American colonists was likewise teiminated. Nelson 
returned home, and his ship was paid off at Portsmouth (July 
31). He had, before this time, formed an attachment to a young 
lady, daughter of a clergyman of the church of England, and 
he was desirous of mariying ; but his narrow circumstances for- 
bade their union, and he was even induced to reside for some 
time in France, that he might economise his half-pay. Return- 
ing early in the ensuing year, he obtained an appointment to 
the Boreas, 28 guns, ready to sail for the Leeward IslaJids 
with the lady or the commander-in-chief, Sir Richard Hughes, 
and her family. Being on the peace establishment, the frigate’s 
complement of officers was considerably increased. There were 
not fewer than thirty young gentlemen as volunteers of the 
first class, and midshipmen ; and Nelson generously took upon 
himself the task of superintending their nautical education, ahd 
never missed a day visiting the school-room, and pn-sonally 
aiding the youngsters in their studies. Nor did his benevolence 
stop here ; for, Ijeing an excellent practical seaman himself, he 
lost no opportunity of imparting tne best instruction to “bis 
boys.” It he saw any of the lads manifest symptoms of fear 
on first going aloft, he would ascend the rigging himself, to 
show how easily it might be accomplished ; and by "these means 
he created a stimulus that never failed to p^duce the best effects. 

In the course of his service at this period, Nelson showed 
that he was not only a bold and able seaman, but a man of a 
sagacious and determined mind. Previous to the American 
colonies declaring their independence of England, they enjoyed, 
almost exclusively, the trade with the West India islands j and, 
taking advantage of their vessels still retaining British regis- 
ters, "they continued to carry on their traffic as subjects of 
Great Britain, to the injury of the loyalists who had settled in 
Nova Scotia. The navigation act of England expressly prohi- 
bited all foreigners from carrying on trade with the West Indies, 
and Nelson, considering the Americans as foi’eigners since their 
separation from the mother country, resolved to cany out the 
provisions of the act to its fullest extent. He gave the Americans 
warning of his intention, and sent many away, that it might 
not be charged upon him that he had taken xmdue advantage of 
them. He apprised the admiral, Sir Richard Hughes, of his 
design, who at first gave it his sanction, but subsequently with- 
drew it, and sent N^on a written order not to proceed. Major- 
Genem Sir Thomas Shirley, governor of the Leeward Islands, 
also opposed the c^tain of the Boreas, and at an interview 
between the two officers. Sir Thomas angrily exclaimed that 
“ old generals were not in the habit of taking advice from young 
gentlemen.” To which Nelson replied, “Sir, the prime minister 
of England is not older than I am, and I think myself as capable 
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of commanding one of his majesty's ships as Mr Pitt is of 
governing' the stai-e.” 

The alternative with him was, that he must either disobey the 
order of the admiral, or render acts of parliament a nullity ; and 
therefore, inlying on his integrity, he wrote to ‘the admiral, c1e- 
olining obedience to his instruction. Sir Richard was extremely 
angry, and would have superseded Nelson ; but the flag-captain 
dissuaded him from it, and told him that the whole squadron 
considered the order illegal. The admiral afterwards became 
convinced of his error, and thanked Nelson for having shown it 
to him. 

Nelson prepared to act with promptitude, in which he was 
joined by his old frjend CoUingwood, who commanded the 
Mediator frigate, and his brother, who commanded the Rattler 
sloop. At Nevis, four Americans were seized, both hulls and 
cargoes, and condemned in the Admiralty Coui*t. The owners 
instituted suits against Nelson, and laid their damages at £40,000. 
Frequeui attempts were made to arrest him ; but through the 
address of his first lieutenant, Mr Wallis, he escaped the process. 
One day an officer, remarking upon the harassment and re- 
straint under which he laboured, happened to use the woid 
pity.'’ Nelson sharply answered, Pity, did you say ? I shall 
live, "sir, to be envied, and to that point £ shall always direct inj?^ 
course.’' Representations being made to the king,* orders were 
sent out that ^ should be defended at the expenses of the crown, 
and at his suggestions the registry act was framed. 

This apprwation of his sovereign and the government could 
not hut be welcome to him j but when the thanks of the trea- 
suiy were transmitted to Sir Richard Ifughes for that which 
Nelson had performed in defiance of the admiral, he felt both 
offended an(l indignant ; under a conviction, however, that he 
had ftilfilled his duty, he took no further noti<xi of the affair. 

While on the West India station, Nelson married (March 11, 
17H7) Mrs Nisbet, widow of a jphysician in Nevis, and niece of 
Mr Herlxit, the president of that island. Mr Herbert, it 
appears, had been offfjnded with his daughter, and expressed a 
determination to bequeath all his ^property to his niece: but 
Ndson's noble mind scorned to profit by such a resolve; he 
unceasingly pleaded for the daughter, and at length succeeded 
in accomplisfiing a reconciliation between Mr Hubert and his 
child. 

Ndsons unaccommodating integrity brought him at this time 
into discredit with certain Admiralty functionaries. Becoming 
aware, and obtaining proofs of vast frauds being practised on 
goveriM^ in the West Indies, he transmitted the mibrmatioii 
quarter, and lor his pains was ordered to return 
vessel to £i:^land. Tim was a gross and most unde- 
indignity; ibr no oflicei* had connoted himself with 
1101 ^ ability. On his return he was attadkad by fever and sore 
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throat, hut he never quitted hia ship ; and when orders arrived 
, for her to be paid off, he solemnly declared his intention to resign 
his ('orninission, and for this purpose he immediately waited upon 
the tirst lord of the Admiralty, iord Howe convei^sed with him 
for some time, and having b^me fully satisfied of his rigid in- 
tegrity and honour, his lordship presented him to the king, who 
received him graciously. Pleased with his reception, he not 
only remained in the service, but, by dint of exertion, brotight 
the peculators to justice, and caused an immense saving to 
govemmentr 

Having no command, he took Mb wife and son-in-law to visit 
his father at Buniham-Thorpe, where he occupied himsch' in field 
sports and agriculture, Mrs Nelson generally accompanying hiuj. 
But lie not suffeml to remain in perfect quiet. The vlmeri- 
caiis renewed their vexatious actions, laying the damages at 
£*20,()00; and lie would have quitted England for France, had he 
not received the assurances of the administration that all neljes- 
sary protection and suf»port would be afforded to liim. 

CiAllEEK DURING THIS FRENCH WAR. 

We have now to follow Nelson into the heat of the gi’eat war 
in which he obtained such high distinction. Hitherto, his ad- 
venturous character had enjoyed but limited scope; now, it was 
to lie affoiHied a wide field for exertion. The Trench having 
declared war against Great Britain, Febraaiy 1, 1793, a conti at 
begun, which soon brought Spain and Holland into union with 
France, and caused the English, with some wretched allies, to 
maintain one of the most tremendous struggles known in history. 
In anticipation of this event, the British navy was strengthened, 
and Nelson, among other adventurers, applied for an appoint- 
ment. Aftor repeated applications, he was successful, and pro- 
cured the command of the Agamemnon, 64 guns, with an entir(;ly 
new company of men : these in a short time he had the address 
to train up to an equality with any seamen in the seiwice. 

The Agamemnon left Englarii in the squadron of Admind 
Hotham, to join Jjord Hood in the Mediterranean. The object 
of this expedition was to aid the French royalists who stood out 
against the Bevolution ; and by that unfortunate party Touh)ii 
was sun’endered to the English and Spanish fleets, in trusc for 
the nominal sovereign of France, Louis XVII. 

Previous to Lord Hood entering the pori, fbe Agamemnon was 
sent with despatches for Sir William Hamilton, the ambassador 
at Naples; and Nelson, hq^ing executed his commission, was 
ordei^ to join Commodore linzee at Tunis. WTiilst running 
along the^^coast of Sardinia, he discovered five vessels supposed to 
he enemies, and immediately gave chase. They proved to be 
three 44*gim frigaftes, a corvette of 24 guns, and a brig of 12 
— ^making a total force of 166 guas and about 14(X) men; whilst 
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the Agamemnon carried 70 ^ns, and could muster only 345 men 
at quartei^s. Notwithstanding this immense disparity, Nelson- 
engaged one of the frigates (the Melpomene), and would certainly 
have captured her, but for the others coming up to her relief 
She was so mauM, that the French made no pursuit of the 
Agamemnon, hut remained by their consort to render her assist- 
ance. Nelson would have l>^n mad to have awaited the con- 
joined attack of a s^uadixm so vasldy superior in strength ; he 
therefore pursued his course to Tunis, and shortly afterwards 
was cent with a small squadron to act with the troops under 
General Paoli in Corsica, against the domination of France. 
Whilst cruising with his squadron olF St Fiorenzo, he landed 
with 120 men, and destroyed a storehouse filled with flour for the 
French garrison, which s'lood near their only milk This mill he 
burnt, and ^ after throwing the flour into the sea, re-embarked 
without the loss of a single man, though 1000 soldiers had beeiv 
sent against him. His constant activity afloat intercepted all 
su])plies to the enemy ; and day and night he was engaged in. 
cutting out vessels fiv)m the bays and ports upon the coast, or 
assaulting the French forts and outposts. 

These attacks not only afforded sharp practice for his crew, 
but they tended also greatly to alarm and annoy the enemy. 
Troops were landed under General Dundas, and on the evacua- 
tion of Toulon, toi-d Hood also repaired to the spot. The French 
quitted St Fiorenzo, and retreated across the neck of land at the 
northern extremity of the island to the strong fortress of Bastia, 
which the Bntish proposed to assault ; but General Dundas con- 
sidered it impi*acticable. This did not exactly suit the tempera- 
ment of Nelson, who declared that, with 600 men, he would 
have stormed the town, under a full conviction that he should 
have carried it.’^ Lord Hood determined upon laying siege to 
the place; but neither Dundas nor General d’Aubant, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the army, would render any aid, and 
tlxe siege was commenced, in defiance of the generals, with 
1 183 soldiers, artilleiymen, tmd marines, and 260 sailors — there 
being then five good regiments idle at St Fiorenzo. 

Nelson was now greatly exhilarated; he served on shore with 
the rank of brigadier, and not only personally superintended the 
erecting of batteries and getting guns up the mountains, but also 
fiequently lent a hand to the more laborious part. The siege 
was earned on with vigour by this handful of men. On the 
19th May the enemy oflfered to capitulate- The five idle regi- 
ments marched over from St Fiorenzo ; apd the next morning 
those! who. had not been allowed by ^eir eommander-in-chief to 
,^share iij pm peril and the toil, enten’ea Bastia to reap the reward ; 

diers, who defended the place, had laid down 
: to about 1200 soldiei*s, marines, and seamen. The 
of the idle troops received applause; Nelson, on 
weight of service principally devmved, was not even 
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mentioned, except by his admiral, Lord Hood, who spoke of him 
in the highest terms. / 

Calvi still held out; and after a short' cruis^ in which a 
French fleet, coming out to relieve the island, was forced to retire 
under the security of their batteries on shore, the siege of Calvi 
was begun, Sir Chatles Stuart having command of the land 
forces, and Nelson working with might and main at the advanced 
batteries. In a letter to Lord Hood he remarks, We will fag 
ourselves to death before any blame shall lie at our doors. I 
trust it will not be forgotten that twenty-five pieces of heavy 
ordnance have been dragged to the different batteries, mounted, 
and all but three fought by seamen, except one artilleiyman to 
point the guns.” At this time Nelson suffered severely from the 
diseases incidental to the climate, as well as from his arduous 


exertions and anxiety of mind ; added to these, a shot striking 
the battenr near him, forced a small piece of stone into his right 
eye, and deprived him of the sight of it for ever. His head also 
was much cut ; but he only lay aside for one day ; and then, 
though suffering much from pain, returned with renewed alacrity 
to bis duty. The utmost notice he took of this misfortune was in 
' a letter to his relation, William Suckling, Esq. in which he says, 
You will be surprised w'hen I say I was wounded in the head 
by stones fronl the merlon of our battery. My right eye is out 
eiitirely down, but the sui^eons flatter me I shall not entirely 
lovse my sight of that eye. At present I can distinguish light 
from dark, but no object. It coioined me one day, when, thank 
God, I was able to attend to my duty.” 

On the 10th August 1794 Calvi surrendered. It would most 
probably have done so earlier had Nelson's counsel been acted 
upon ; but there appears to have been some jealousy between the 
chiefs of the army and navy; and this is more evident fr^m 
General Stuait making scarcely any mention of Captain Nelson 
in liis despatches, notwitlistanoing that it was well known the 
gallant seaman had rendered the most important seiwices, and 
was mainly instrumental to the success that was achieved. Lord 
Hood's account did very little more than refer to Nelson's exer- 
tions ; and neither the general nor the admiral said one word 
about the loss of Nelson's sight. His journal, however, in which 
he had noted down every day's occurrence during the siege, 
was forwarded to the Admiralty. 

The taking of Calvi put the English in possession of Corsica, 
and here Nelson found his antagonist, the Melpomene, which he 
states to be “ the most beautiful frigate I ever saw.” In speak- 
ing of the weather, he remarks, The climate here from July to 
October is most unfavourable for military operati' ^'^. It is now 
what we call t^ie. dog-days ; here it is termed the .ieon Sun : no? 
person Can it : we have upwards of 1000 sick out of 2000, 

and the others hot better than so maw phantoms. We have 
lost many men from the season, veiy few from the enemy. • I * 
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tim here the reed ameng-st the oaks ; and the prevailing disordeis 
have attacked me, but I have not strength for them to fasten. 
I bow before the stonn, whilst the sturdy oak is laid low.” 

It may naturally be conjectured that, to a sanguine mind like 
l^elson’s, the marked neglect he experienced from his superioi^ 
would have repressed his ardour; but, grjsatly to his credit, it 
only served to incite him to strong^ efforts, as if he were to force- 
himself by his deeds alone to that pinnacle of fame which he sub- 
sequently attained. In a letter to his sister, complaining of the 
treatment he had received, he adds, “But never mind, I will 
some day have a praxette of my ow'ii.” This he well fulfilled ; 
and it must be added to his praise, that wdien he liad his own 
gazettes, the merits of /m inferior officers were never forgotten. 

After the fall of Calvi, Nelson proceeded to Genoa in the 
Agamemnon, which ship he would npt quit, though several 
«eventy-fours had been onered to him, preferring to remain with 
his brave Norfolk men, who had so faithfully served with him. 
At Genoa the doge behaved to him with great courtesy. Lord 
Hood was ordered Imnie, and Vice-Admiral Hotham .succeeding 
to the chief command in the Mediterranean, Nelson w as es})e- 
cially appointed to watch the French fleet in Toulon, which, hy 
the junction of ships from Gouijeau Bay, consisted of sixtecii 
sail of the line, ten frigates and coiwettes, whos(J intentions, it 
was supposed, were the retaking of Coreica, now formally annexed 
to the ciwvn of Great Britain. There were likewise seven sail 
of the line on the stocks, and the neutml state of Genoa w as 
liberally supplying the French with materials. Admiral Hotharn, 
whilst at Leghorn, received intelligence that the Toulon fleet 
had put to sea, and with bis whole force he immediately went in 
search of it. He had fourteen sail of the line, and a Neapolitan 
74 j but the English ships were scarcely more than half manned 
— only 7050 men amongst tlie whole. The enemy, besides the 
flUpenority in vessels, had not fewer than 16,1)00 men. 

The two fleets met. That of France had been sent out juir- 
|>o»4y to tight the English; but when in sight of the British 
flag they had no desire to engage ; for, after manoeuvring a 
whole clay, they took to flight, ^d' Admiral Hotham went 
in cliase, ^during which the Ca-Ira 84 lost her fore and maintop- 
masts, and the Inconstant frigate being the nearest, fired at her, 
but was obliged to sheer nff. A French frigate took the 84 iu 
tow, whilst the Sans Culottes 120, and the Jean Barras, kejJt 
pret^ close on her weather-bow. Nelson’s eagerness to get into 
llie induced him to carjy sail till he had distanced every 
s)s»i|^|plis own fleet by several mijles, ^till he pressed on, pur- 
re^rve his fire till he wa« nearly touching the Freuch- 
stem Mut finding that her stem chase guns wa*e admir- 
«P5y pointed, so that idmost every shot struck the Agamemnon, 
he yawed about from starboard to port,, and from port to star- 
ddivering his broadsides with great precision, lading the 
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canvass of the enemy into ribbons, and carrying away her 
mizentop-mast, and cross jack-yard. This manoeuvre be prac- 
tised two hours and a half, till the other line-of-battle shi])s cinne 
to the support of the Ca-Ira. The admiral made the signal for 
the van snips to join him, with which Nelson complied. Not- 
withstanding this sharp encounter, the Agamemnon had only six 
men hurt — the Ga-Ira lost 110 men. 

At daylight the following* morning, the body of the French 
fleet was seen about five miles distant, the Ca-Ira, and the Cen- 
seur 74, tiiat had her in tow, being about a mile and a. half astern 
of the lest. Signal was made by the English admiral to cut 
these ships off, and again the crew of the Agamemnon not only 
engaged their colossal opponent of the day previous, but also 
the Censeur, both of whicn subsequently stinick. 

On securing the two piizes, Nelson hastened to Admiral 
Hotham, and proposed that, while two of the English seventy- 
fours which had been most crippled, and four frigates, should be 
left in charge of the captured ships, the rest of the fleet should 
follow up the advantage gained : but the admiral expressed liim- 
s(df contented ; adding, We have done very well.” In a letter 
commenting on this affair, Nelson says, “Now, had W(3 taken 
ten sail, and allowed the eleventh to have escaped when it had 
been possible to have got at her, 1 could never have called it 
W'(dl done. Gooduli backed me ; I got bim to write to the admi- 
ral ; hut it wmuld not do. We should have had such a day as, I 
believe, the annals of England never pwduced. I wish to be an 
admiral, and in command of the English fleet. Sure 1 am, had 
J commanded on the 14th, that either the whole of the French 
fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should have been in a 
dreadful scrajie.” Ceiliain it is that, with the spirit manifested 
by the seamen, much more ought to have been done. It is true 
that the Admiralty, with a petty pai*simony, had very injuriously 
neglected the naval force in the Mediterranean : these snijis w^ere 
in bad condition, and the dep6ts were nearly empty oi stores, 
nor wajs there a single lower mast to be obtained at Gibraltar. 

About this time'Adminl Man arrived *\vith a squadron of 
five sail of the line; but even with tliis reinforcement the 
Fhiglish were much inferior to the French in numl|rs, so that 
the arrival of a Neapolitan 74 to strengthen them w^as hailed 
with joy. Nelson complained very much of this recklessness 
ill the administration j Aey, however, made him a colonel of 
marines, a mark of distraction that pleased him. He was now 
sent, with a squadron of eight frigates under his command, to 
co-operate with the Austrian genei^l De Vins. . He left the 
English fleet at St Fiorenzo, but fell in with the French fleet off 
Cape del Mele, who chased his squadron back to Bt Fiorenzo:; 
and Admiral Hotham got underway as soon as possible to drive 
them off. Only a paitial action aisued, in which yAlcide, a 
French 74, struck, but afterwards caught fire and was de^ifroyed. 
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The Agamemnon was again sharply engaged; but Admiral 
Hotham called her off, and the French fleet got into Fi*ejus Bay. 
Nelson pursued his course with his squadron ; and through his 
advice to the British envoy, Mr Brake, put a stop to the traflic 
of neutrals with the French. He also pinjected a series of con- 
quests over the armies of Bonaparte ; out the Austrian general 
manifested much backwardness, and Admiral Hotham acted 
upon a cautious ^stem detrimental to the public service. The 
neutral port of Genoa was filled with small French privateers 
and rowboats, that went out in the evening and picked up any 
English merchant vessel that was unfortunate enough to fall in 
their way. At length an Austrian commissary, with £10,000 
in money, travelling on neutral ground between Genoa and 
Vado, was robbed of the whole amount at Voltri by the boat^s 
crew of a French frigate then lying at Genoa; and on the 
following day men were publicly entered in the streets of that 
city for the French service; consequently all neutral disguise 
was at an end. Nelson, who had long suspected the faith of 
the Austrians, becjime satisfied of the treachery that was 
practising, but possessed a foi-ce totally inadequate to prevent 
the consequences that were likely to ensue. Sir Hyde Parker, 
who had for the time succeeded Admii‘al Hotham in the com- 
mand, reduced his sti'ength still more by withdrawing every 
ship except a frigate and a brig ; yet even with these he still 
persevered unflinchingly, till the di^aceful defeat of the Aus- 
trian army ; General de Vins, under pretence of illness, having 
resigned his command in the middle of the battle. Never was 
victory more complete on the part of the French ; never was 
cowaraice more powerfully manifested than by the Austrians. 

This defeat of our allies placed the Genoese coast, from Savona 
to Voltri, in the hands of the French ; and Nelson, finding he 
could no longer be of material service, went to Leghorn to refit. 
On being hauled into dock, the Agamemnon, though strapped 
with hawsers round the hull, could barely be held together, and 
her masts, yards^ sails, and rigging, were miserably cut and rent. 
She wai^ after much labour, patched up and repaired, and sailed 
for St Fiorens^o Bay, where, to his great gratification, Nelson 
found Sir Ahu Jervis, who had assumed the entire command of 
the Meditffipanean fleet. The mannei' in which the admiral 
received Captain Nelson was highly flattering and grateful to 
the latte^ who, at Sir John's request, resumed his station in the 
Gulf of Genoa, to act against Bonaparte, who was then at the 
head of the army in Italy. Here he act^ with great prompti- 
tude and vigilance, till orders arrived from the British goveni- 
menfc to evacuate Corsica ; and Nelson was employed in bringing 
away the |^ps and stores. Havi^ performed this rather de- 
gliding. was ordered to hoist a broad pendant, with the 

raak/C^^^^modore, on board the Minerva frigate, and proceed 
IQ, mtto Ferrago, with the Blanche frigate under nis command. 
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On the passage they fell in with two Spanish frigates, one of 
which the Minerva captured, after a smart action. She had 
scarcely taken possession of her prize, when another Spanish 
frigate came up, and a second engagement ensued. This new 
opponent, however, after an bourns fighting, hauled off; and a 
Spanish squadron, of two ships of the line and two frigates, 
heaving in sight. Nelson was compelled to abandon his prize 
and retire. All credit for these gallant actions Nelson attributed 
to his captain, George Cockburn, and the excellent crew he com- 
manded. 


BATTLE OFF CAPE ST VINCENT. 

Having fulfilled his oi*ders at Porto Ferrago, he went in search 
of the admiral ; but in the mouth of the straits he was, on the 
llth February 1797, chased by two Spanish ships of the line, 
and soon afterwards came in sight of the whole Spanish fleet. 
On the 13th he was enabled to communicate this to Sir John 
Jervis, whom he found off Cape St Vincent. He was then ordered 
to shift his broad pendant to the Captain 74, Captain R. W. 
Miller. On the morning pf the I4th day broke with light 
winds and foggy weather, and the Spanish fleet was discovered 
through the haze much scattered, while the British ships pre- 
served close order of battle; and by carmng a press of sail, passed 
through the Spanish fleet, so as to cut oft nine ships from the main 
body. The Spanish admiral, who was to windward, attempted 
to join liis ships to leeward, which Nelson, who was on the rear, 
perceiving, he had no sooner passed the rear of the windward ships 
of the enemy, than, notwithstanding the signal from Sir John 
Jervis to tack in succession, he ordered the Captain to be wore 
round, and stood tow;ards the Spaniards, thus frustrating their 
union. The sixth ship from the Spanish rear was the Santis- 
sima Trinidada, of 136 guns upon four decks, carrying thle flag of 
the Spanish admiral, without a moment*s hesitation. Nelson, 
in his little 74, not only engaged this truly formidable opponent, 
but had also to contend against her seconds, ahead and astern, 
each of three decks. 

Nelson^s manomvre, and the purport of it, was quickly revealed 
to tlie British fleet, and the most enthusiastic admiration, mingled 
with anxiety, pervaded every breast as they saw three or four 
other large Spanish ships gathering round him. His old messmate, 
Troubridge, in the Culloden 74, hastened to his support, and 
was follow^ by the Blenheim Captain Frederick, who took 
off the heat of the fire from the Captain. The brave CoUiugwood, 
in the Excellent, soon afterwards joined in the fight, and one or 
two of the Spaniards hauled dOwn their colours. Rear-Admiral 
Parker, with the Prince Geoige, Orion, Irresistible, and Diadem, 
were on the advance ; and the Spanish admiral, instead of joiii- 
ii^ his ships to leewaifi, made signal for his fleet to haul their 
wind on the larboard tack, and make sail. " * ’ 
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Nelson, after quitting the Santissima Trinidaday engaged thO"' 
San Josef, a tliree-deeker, candying a rear-ad mirars fhig, and the 
San Nicholas 80, till th(;setwo latter ships got foul of each other, 
when the commodoi’e ordered the boardei*s to he called, and the 
helm of the Oa])taiu being (dapped a-starboard, her spi*itsail-yard 
hooked in the wxaiu-rigging of the San Nicholas, and that des- 
perate rush of seamen which must be witnessed, to be pi^perly 
understood, ensued. Lieutenant Berry boarded by the mizen- 
rigging of the enemy, tlie commodore entered by "the quarter- 
gallery window ; but the affray did not last long ; the Spanish 
iHgadier fell whilst retreating to his quarter-deck ; and the San 
Nicholas was soon in full possession of her conquerors. 

The stem windows ^of the San Jos(if were direcrtly over the 
weather-beam of the San Nicholas, and from these and the poop 
the Sf^iai’ds kept up a galling fire of musketry ujwm the 
British in the prize ; but Nelson was equal to this emergency, 
and calling for more men from the Captain, he shouted “ West- 
minster Abbey, or glorious victory 1” and, taking the lead, boarded 
the three-decker : a Spanish officer looked over the quarter-deck 
rail and said ^Hhey surrendered.” Nelson ascended to the 
quarter-deck, whei’e^he received the sword of the Spanish cap- 
tain, who stated that the admiral was ^Mxelow dying of Iiis 
wounds.” The officers in succession tendered the commodore 


their swoids, which he passed to a Norfolk man, one of bis old 
Agamemnons, who tucked them under his left arm with the 
same composure as if collecting sticks for a fagot. To estimate' 
properly tiie nature of the victory which Nelson had achieved, 
it may be mentioned tliat, while the Spanish ffeet consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, and nine frigat(*s — the whole 
carrying 2282 guns — the British fleet amouiited to fifteen sail 
of tile line, four fi*igates, and three smaller vessels, carrying an 
aggregate of 1232 guns. 

As joon as the battle w^as over, Nelson "went on board the 


admirdFs .‘'hip. Sir John Jervis took tiie commodore in his arms 
on the qumder-Mleck, and declared that “he could not sufficiently 
thank him.” Yet in his public despatches the admiral matfe 
no particular mention of jSelson, or his gallant achievement 
by which the conquest was gained. The commander-in-chief, 
who did scarcely anything^ was created E{«*1 St Vincent, wutJi a 
pension of £30CX) a-year ; and the inti'epid and heroic Nelson 
(whose rank as rear-admiral was on its w^ to him at the time 
of the aqtion) received the oinler of the Bath. The Kial facts, 
however, could not be long concealed from the nation; the 
public press teemed with the gallant exploit; applause and 
congr^i^ji|l|^ poured in from all quarters; and though Sir 
JohASfei^s got the earldom, it was Nelson who received all 
the hofekr. 


Soon iSfterwards, Sir Horatio hoisted his flag (blue at the 
^inizen) in the Theseus 74, having Captain Miller under him. 
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This ship had been protninent in the mutiny in England; but tho 
Tear-admival had not long* been on board before a paper was 
picked up on the quarter-deck with these words — ^‘Success attend 
Admhnil Nelson! God bless Captain Miller I We thank them 
, for the officers they have placed over us. We are happy and 
comfortable, and will shed every drop of blood in our \eins to 
support them; and the name of the Theseus shall be immortalised 
as nigh as the Captain’s.” 

At the blockade of Cadist, Sir Iloratio had the command of the 
in-shore squadron ; and in a boat action at night his barge got 
alongside of a large Spanish launch of twenty-six men. N^dson 
had only his ten bargemen, Captain Preemantle, and John Sykes 
his coxswain. The contest was desjierate—haud to hand with 
cutlasses. Sykes twice saved the admiral’s life by receiving* 
the blows — once upon his own head— that were intended for his 
chief. Eighteen of the enemy were killed, and all the rest 
tvonndod, including the commandant : the launch was captured^ 

About a fortnight after this encounter the i*ear-admirai led an 
expeflition againk the island of Teneriffe ; but it uttei'ly failed ; 
though even in this instiince the character of Englishmen was 
re$^ »ted by tlie Spaniai^ds. Nelson was stepping out of his 
boa the landing, when a shot struck Ins right elbf>w and 
'^ttk it. He had drawm his 8woi*d which was given liim 

his Captain Suckling ; the blow forced him to drop it ; 
catci * it with his left hand, remarked that he had pro- 
ns^jaed ne’^ to part with it while he lived.” His son-in-law, 
!]^ii^tenant bet, got him into the boat, and, whilst rowing off 
tijifhe Theseu^ V w the enemy’s guns, the Fox cutter was sunk 
by a shot, and 07 A.'^en perished in her. Nelson ordered his boat 
to the assistance 6f Miose who were swimming 5^ and, uotwitli- 
^nding the great anguish he was suffering, personally assisted 
^rescuing many from death: 83 were sav^. On getting’on 
Iroftird his own slup, his ai*m was amputated, and his mind appears 
lo huve taken a rather gloomy view of his future prospects. He 
returned to England, where distinguished honours awaited him. 
fHie freedom of the cities of London and Bristol were presented 
to him, and he wa* awarded a pension of £1000 a-year. The 
requisite memorial of his services stated that he had been four 
times engaged with fleets, and no less than one hundred and 
twenty times in action ; had assisted at the capture of seven sail 
of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, eleven privateers of diffe- 
rent siz#*s, and taken or destioyed nearly lifty sail of merchant 
vessels. On his ^pearaiice at court, alter being invested with 
the order of the Bath, the king received him most graciously, 
and condoled with him on the loss he had sustained, which hes 
feared might deprive the countiy of his future seiwices. Nelson 
replied, 1 can never think tluit a loss which the performance of 
nay duty has occasioned ; and so long as I have a foot to stand 
on, I will combat for mj king and country.” 
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When the rear-admirars arm was amputated, a nerve had been 
taken up with, or instead of, an artery, and the constant irritation 
and anguish this caused almost wore out his already shattered 
frame; the ligature at last came away, and he was freed from 
pain. On the occasion of his recoveiy, with that pious feeling 
which has been already remarked as a feature of bis character, 
he transmitted a note of thanks to the minister of St George’s, 
Hanover Square : “An officer desires to return thanks to 
Almighty God for bis perfect recovery from a severe wound, 
and idso for the many mercies bestowed on him.” 

BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

At the close of 1797 Sir Horatio hoisted his flag in the Van- 
guard 74, and on the 29th April 1798 he joined Earl St Vin- 
vent off Cadiz. The next day he was detached from the com- 
mander->in-chief with two seventy-fours, two frigates, and a 
sloop of war, and was shortly afterwards joined by Ti*oubridge 
in the Culloden, witlt ten more ^ail of the line, the wnole intended 
to watch the proceedings of an expedition then fitting out at 
Toulon, and supposed to be destined for Malta and Egypt. The 
first news Nelson received of this armament was, that it had taken 
Malta, and he prepared to attack the fleet at anchor ; but further 
intelligence told him that it had already sailed'; and still con- 
jecturing they were gone to Egypt, thither did Nelson follow. 
He arrived off Alexandria on the 28tli of June ; but the French 
were not there^ and he returned to Sicily without obtaining anv 
information of them. Through the secret agency of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, the ambassador at Naples, he obtained requisite 
supplies, and again renewed his search, endeavouring to gain 
intelligence wherever he could; till at last he resolved once 
more to visit Alexandria, where, on the forenoon of the 1st 
August 1798, he saw the Frencn fleet at anchor in Aboukir 
Bay, and made immediate dispositions for the attack. The 
Engiish had thirteen ships of the line, all seventy-fours, and 
one 60, carrying in the whole 1012 guns, and 8068 men. The 
Ff^ch h&d the same number of line-of-battle ships, of which 
there was one of 120 guns and three of 80: there were, be- 
sides, four frijptas. The number of their men was 11, 230, and 
the number organs 1196. Nelson’s plan was to double upon the 
French, ana iOSlfchor his ships, one on the outer bow, and another 
on t^iie cgwtor quarter of each ship of the enemy’s as far as his 
force , ™tod extend. A heavy cannonade commenced as the 
BritMp^vaiiced ; hut not a shot was returned, as the crews were 
sails. At length, when anchored mostly by the 
&glish opened a destructive fire. The Vanguard had 
folouis^ %ing different parts of the rigging; and the 
of '&e snips being judiciously placed, the battle raged with 
|||^ Utmost fiiiy. Unfortunately the Culloden took the ground; 
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and though she served as a beacon to warn others of the danger^ 
yet she could not join in the tight. It was quite dark before 
the whole of the fleet had anchored. 

It was about the middle of the action, and after several Fremsk 
• ships had struck, that Nelson was severely cut on the head by 
either a heavy splinter or langridge ; the skin of li^is forehead 
was stript away, and hung down over his face. He was carried 
below to the cockpit, and, from the great effusion of blood, it 
was feared the wound was mortal. The surgeon hurrying to 
examine him, he exclaimed, “ No, I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows;” and believing himself to be dying, he signed 
a post captain^s commission for Thomas Hardy, who commanded 
the Mutine brig. When the surgeon had examined the wound, 
and pronounced it to be a severe fiesli wound, that was not 
mortal, the utmost joy prevailed ; and as soon as it was dressed, 
he sat down and began the official letter which appeared in the 
Gazette. The largest of the French ships, L^Orient, candying the 
flag of Admiral Bmeys, took fire, and the flames, amidst the 
darkness of night, rendered the colours of both fleets distinguish- 
able. Nelson, with his head bandaged, and almost deprived of 
sight, found his way to the quarter-deck of the Vanguard, and 
despatched boats to rescue all they could from the burning i)ile ; 
but about ten o^dock she blew up with an explosion that shook 
every ship, and from the awe which the spectacle occasioned, 
reduced every vessel on both sides to silence for several minutes. 
The cannonading was partially continued till thi’ee in the moni- 
ing, when it ceased, leaving the English in possession of nine 
French ships of the line. TSvo were burnt ; and two, with a 
couple of frigates, effected their escape. Of the two other 
frigates, one was sunk; the second, after hauling down her 
colours, was set fire to by her captain, and destroyed. The 
loss of the English in killed - and wounded was 895, that of 
the French 52*25 ; the rest, including the wounded, were sent on 
shore. 

As soon as the conquest was completed, Nelson ordered on 
board every ship a thanksgiving for the victoiy which had 
blessed his majesty’s arms ; and the solemn stillness that pre- 
vailed throughout the fleet during the performance of this cere- 
mony made a deep impression upon both friends and foes. Nel- 
son nad been well aware that the object of the French army w'as 
to attack our possessions in the East Indies ; and now that this 
was frustfatecL he despatched an officer to Bombay, who con- 
veyed information to the governor of the total destriicti^of the 
fleet, and thus was prevented an enormous outlay for IRensive 
operations, which had been alrciady begun. 

The victory of the Nile was received by the nation with 
delight, for it was felt to have at once frustrated the designs of 
Bonaparte, and vastly elevated the r^utation of the British 
navy. So highly wei^ Nelson’s achievements on this occasion 
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^'steemed, that be was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
K elson of the Nile, and a ])en»ion of £2000 a-year was granted 
for his own life and two succesfiors. The parliament of Ireland 
also granted him a pension of £1000 per annum ; the East India 
’Company pi*esentea him wdth £10,000; and various other 
gifts were bestowed from different bodies in England: whilst 
from IHirkey, Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, ka* ri<;h presents were 
forwarded. 

It is delightful, amidst all Nclson^s successes in the cruel busi- 
ness of war, to find symptoms of his generous natm^e continu- 
ally breaking out. When the government was distributing its 
honours, he was particularly anxious that his old friend Trou- 
bridge and Ms first lieutenant should not be overlooked. But, 
the GuHoden having been stranded in the oommencemeiit of the 
4^lipn, jt seemed quite impossible to official judgment that her 
be in any way distinguished. Nelson pleaded 
this decision. “It was Troubridge,” he said, 
s^juadron so soon at Syracuse ; it was Trou- 
brm^^%ii 0 ^«iXerted himself for me after the action ; it was Trou- 
bridge who saved the Culloden, when none that I know in the 
semce would have attempted it.'^ It is distressing to add that 
these disinterested solicitations did not prevail with respect to 
Troubridge ; Nelson only obtained permission to promote the 
lieutenant on the first vacancy. 

Seventeen days after the battle. Nelson quitted Aboukir Bay 
for Naples, where he amved on the 22d of September, in a state 
of the greatest weakness, in consequence of a severe illness which 
had attacked him on the passage. The Neapolitans and their 
court, apprised of his victory by two vessels which had pre- 
ceded him, received him with all possible honours. He re- 
mained at tliis city till December, and it was' on this occa- 
sion that his hitherto respectable character was first tarnished 
by a disgraceful connexion with Lady Hamilton, which proved 
the bane <jf his futui*e existence. It is painful to see dishonour 
thus at length fell, in the midst of great triumplis, upon one who 
had. been entirely amiable and pure while struggling with all 
kinds of adverse circumstances. The worst, however, was nejt 
yet come. We have now to trace tlie cai»eer of Nelson through a 
more hi^rical dishonour; partly, however, the result of the other. 
Naples was at this time ovm’powered by the French arms, and 
all Ndson could do wm to carry off the imbecile king and 
his court to Palermo. Aided by the Erencb, a small party of Nea- 
nditaailfeiftcluding many of the nobility, formed a republican go- 
veiritsBpllR ; l^ut it did not last long. A change in the state of the 
caused the wlthd]mwal of most of the troops fi»om 
KipIlKrihi' opjiortumty was taken by the king's fricends to 
OW^y. The handful of leading patriots could ojily 
thenfseWfes into two forts, and capitulate for theit lives 
htid ^|Tierty. At tMs crisis Nelson entered on the scene wi^ 
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liis fleet, and, full of ^fervour for the interests of the king-, and 
to gratify Lady Hamilton, he interfered to annul the terms of 
the capitulation. Tlve unfortunate republicans were handed over 
to the vengeance of the court, which was sang*uinaiy in the 
. extreme. Nelson caused the aged Prince Caraccioli to lx* tried 
by his enemies, and immediately hanged at the yard-arm of a 
iJenjiolitan vessel. His generous nature seems to have been on 
this occasion completely changed ; and the whole series of trans- 
actions must ever remam a I’emarkable illustration of the |K)Wftr 
of one degrading en'or to produce others and worse. 

After performing other important services, which the Neapo- 
litan king ackiiovdedged by conferring upon him the title of 
Duke of llronte, with a wealthy appanage, Nelson, accompanied 
by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, returned to England, tra- 
velling through Germany to Hamburg by land. During his 
journey he received high honours from all authorities * and on, 
reaching Yarmouth, the rejoicings were exteme. In the me- 
tropolis his lordship met with the most enthusiastic reception 
from the sovereign as well as his subjects ; and the day succeed- 
ing his anaval being lord mayor’s clay, he was invited to the 
civic feast, where a sword of 200 guineas’ value was presented to 
him. For several months he remained in England ; but though 
feted and distinguished, his mind was lar from eiisy ; for, in con- 
sequence of bis association with Lady Hamilton, he had separated 
fiHim his wife, and he desired active employment to avert dismal 
reflection. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST DBNMABIC. 

TIis wish was quickly gratified; for, goverument having been 
made aware that Napoleon purposed obtaining possession of 
the fleets of the northern powers, to make up for those captured 
and destroyed by England, Sir Hyde Parkei' was sent witli an 
adequatt^ force to Copenhagen to secure the Danish ships, and 
Nelson was appointed to act under him. With twelve sail of the 
line be boldly attacked tlie Danes, whose batteries ashore, as well 
as afloat, were extremely formidable. Sir Hyde Parker, with the 
rest of the fleet, lay at a considerable distance; and Nelson was 
de]:)rived of the aupport of two of his own squadron, that grounded 
on the shoals. Nevei*theleBS his magnanimity did not desert 
him for one moment. The battle Was one ot the most deter- 
mined and dfijmerate that have been fought. About the middle of 
it, Sir Hyde Parker, who could perceive the hot fire that was 
kept up upon the British, hoisted the signal to dwontinue the 
action.’’ This was reported to Nelson, who, placing his glass 
to his blind eye, declared that ‘^he could not see it;” adding, 

[ keep my flag for closer battle flying— nail it to the mast.” 

' A characteiistic instance of Nelson’s co(^ie.S8 occurred towards 
the close of the engagement. Desirous of sparing a further 
; effusion of blood his lordship wrote a lettd* to the crown-prince ; — 
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“Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Den- 
mark when she no longer resists. The line of defence which 
covered hep shores has struck to the British flag; hut if the 
firing is continued on the part of Denmark, he must set on fire 
all the prizes that he has taken, without having the nower of 
saving the men who have so noldv defended them, Tne brave 
Danes are the brothers, and should never be the enemies of the 
English,*^ His attendant placed a box of wafers before him, but 
Nefson put them aside, and ordered a candle to be brought, bjr 
which means he sealed the letter with wax, observing, that “ this 
was no time to appear hurried and informal.” A flag of truce 
convejred the communication ashore ; it led to the suspension of 
hostilities ; and Nelson extricated his own shattered fleet from 
imminent peril, and brought out the prizes they had captured. 
The Englisli sustained a loss in killed and wounded of 953 ; the 
Danes, mcluding prisoners, of 6000. 

In order to arrange preliminaries of peace, Nelson landed, and 
walking almost alone amidst the enemy he had been contending 
against, was received with silent mpect. He afterwards partook 
of a repast prepared by the crown-prince. The prizes, six ships 
of the line and eight praams, were safely brought out ; but only 
one of the foitrer was sent home, Sir ifyde Parker ordering the 
rest to be burnt where they lay, so that their fine brass guns, 
which sank with the hulls, were .afterwards recovered by the 
Danes. This proceeding was in opposition to the wishes of Nel- 
son^ who looked upon it as robbing the officers and seamen of 
their prize money. His lordship was also extremely discontented 
at the dilatoriness of the commandejvin-chief, for he apprehended 
the junction of the Russian and Swedish fleets to act against the 
Engliii^ ^ said though he never doubted the achieving a victory 
over them, yet his mind was anxious to prevent the slaughter 
tliat m^t e^sue. Sir Hyde sailed with the ships fit for service, 
leaving NefaotL to follow with the rest ; hut the latter, on hearing 
that tnfe English and Swedish fleets were near to ea<;h other, 
quitted his wjip (tlie St George) in an open boat, and rowed 
nearly thirty miles, till he g^ot on board the Elephant about mid- 
night*— the wind cold and piercing—* and in the hurry of departure 
his greatcoat had been left behind. The next day they saw the 
Swedish fleet, which took shelter in Carlscrona. 

On the 5th May 1801, Silr Hyde Parker was recalled : Nelson 
received the appointment of commandeivm*-clu€f, and his title as 
yiflcouht. Prompt measures immediately follow^ ; by his active 

R ided Dv the death of the Emperor Paul, the northern 
was broken up: and thou^ Denmark prepared to 
coniufst of the English, aw <^e crown-prince was 
the dictation of Napoleon, yet they were powerless 

es Maurice Pole succeeded Nelson in tlie command ; 
V had earnestly intreated to be recalled, as his health 
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was rapidly decliiiiii^ in that inclement climate ; but he would 
not weaken the fleet by i*etuming home in aity of the large ships, 
contenting himself with a brig ; and on his landing at Yarmouth, 
tlie lirst place he visited was the hospital, to see the brave 
.wounded who had fought with him at Copenhagen. 

A few weeks afterwards, on the ^prehensions of invasion, he 
was appointed to command from Orfordness to Beaehy Head. 
He attacked the French flotilla at Boulogne ; but the peace of 
Amiens put a stop to further hostilities, and Nelson retired to an 
estate he had purchased at Merton, in Surrey. Here he was not 
allowed to remain long ; for war being renewed, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fleet. The French 
put to sea from Toulon • his loi*dship went in pursuit during 
a succession of severe gales, which compelled the enemy to 
return to port. In March 1805 they again sailed, and having 
formed a junction off Cadiz with the Spaniards (against whoin 
war had also been declared), this formidable fleet quitted the 
Mediterranean, designing to attack the British possessions in the 
West Indies. The combined fleet consisted of twenty sail of the 
, line, seven 44-gun frigates, one of 26 guns, three corvettes, and 
a brig. Nelson, when he at length was apprised of their course, 
unhesitatingly pursued with ten sail of the line and three 
frigates. He followed them closely, sometimes deceived by false 
intelligence, and at others making himself assured of falling in 
with t iujm ; hut it soon appeared that even the inferior force of 
Nelson WHS suflicient to deter the French admiral, for suddenly 
his course was altered, and he conducted his fleet back to Europe. 
Agfiin Nelson pursued, and on the lihh June anchored at Gib- 
raltar. The next day, he I’emarks in his diary. “ I went on 
shore for the first time since June 16th, 1803, anu from having 
my foot out of the Victory two years wanting ten days ; in fact, 
from May 1803 to August 1805 he (juitted his ship but three 
times, each time upon the king^s service, and his absence never 
exceeded an hour. 

At Gibraltar he obtained no news of the French, Once more 
he went in search of them, and after traversing the Bay of 
Biscay and other seas, on the 15th August he received orders 
to proceed with the Victory and Suiierb to Portsmouth. On his 
arrival at that place?, he learned that the French fleet, consisting 
of twenty sail of the line, three 50-^n ships, five frigates, and 
two brigs, had been attacked by Sir Robert Colder with fifteen 
sail of the line, two frigates, a cutter, and a lugger, on the 22d 
July, sixty leagues west of Cape Finisterr^, and two sail of the 
French line captured. The fieeta 'imained in sight of each other 
till the 28th, when the French bore away fbr Vi^, where, having 
refitted, they proceeded to Feirol, and takings another squadron 
from thence, succeeded in getting into Cadiz. For not doing 
more, Sir Robert Calder w'^as tried by cohri^martial, and adjudged 
to be severely repiimanded. 
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LAST VIOTOHY AND DEATH. 

Nek on a^in offered his servk*©^, and they were willingly 
accepted ; he hoisted his diff in the Victory, and on the 20th Sep-, 
temljcr, his birthday, took his station off Cadiz, where a rig-orons 
blockade was instituted to foi*ce the enemy to sea. From this 
period till the 19th October, Nelson daily took an opportunity of 
imparting: to his captains the mode of attack he purpose^ fo adopt, 
not merely for subduing*, but annihilating* the j' adding, 

“If his signals could not he seen or clearly captain 

can do wrong if he places his ship alongside 
. On the lOtli, Villeneuve quitted Cadiz, and^WIWsIst, after 
some .skilful mananivring, he formed the combined fleet into a 
crescent, verging to leeward* every ojiening in his order of 
battle being filled up by a ship mmer the lee of the FitiicIl 
I' he number of the enemy Spanish and eighteen 

French, making thirty-three sMiPof the line. The English, 
with t^venty -seven line-of-battle ^ips, boi’e downi in two divi- 
sions, the van led by Nelson, the rear by Loi*d Collingwood, who, 
mi account of the van steering more to the north wwd, was the 
first in action. Whilst i*umiing down, Nelson made his last 
celebrated telegraphic signal — 

“ England expects cverj’^ man will do his duty," 
whi(^h was received thiDUghout the fleet with a burst of acclama- 
harmonising with the spirit which it breathed. “Now,'' 
said Nelson, “I can do no more; we must trust to the fTreut 
'^Disposer of all events, and the justice of our cause. I thank God 
for this great opportunity of doing my duty.” 

It appears that this hero of a hundred fights w^as on the pre- 
sent occasion -assured of victory, but at the same time under a 
pi^entiment that he himself snould not survive. Fully believ- 
ing that his last lour was at hand, he had gone into liis cabin 
and written a prayerj as also a paper bequeathing to the care of 
his ct^iintry/th^.^iffe woman who had. been the only disgrace 
of his * found him calm, but exhibiting 

none of with which he had eateml upon the 

battles of Copcnhi^en. It being known that there 

were select fudsfeeiteers throughout the French ships, many of 
them Tyrolese, he*w:a« ip treated to lay aside the frock-coat bear- 
ing his various deisOrations,* as these might cause him to he 
amj^ed out by ^me experienced mai'ksmai^ ; but, with a sort of 
infatuation, he sayings “ In hmiour I gained them, and 

in honour I will die with tliem.” With difHoulty he was induced 
to conismt that two . other vessels should be alp^ed to go into 
aetioti befbi^e his own ; but he nevertheless pressed on, and tteis 
i^ndered the concession practically unavailing, as the two vessels 
, wm thereby prevented from passing his own. The Victory, while 
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approaching* the Santissima Trinidada — Nelson^s old adversaiy 
at ('a])e St Vincent — was severely raked by the numerous guns 
of til at vessel; fifty men were killed; and ISelson's secretary, 
Mv Scott, fell by his side. He was soon in the heat of battle, 
w ith the Sjintissiina Trinidsida and Bucentaur close on one side, 
and the Jledoubtable equally dose on the other, so that he had 
occasion to fire from both sides. After the action had continued 
fm* about an hour, supposing* the Kedoubtable had surrendered — 
for she wuis silenced, and bore no flag — he gave orders, wirh liis 
usual humanity, to cease firing upon her. This order had been 
repeated more earnestly than before, when from that very vessel 
he received his death-wound. It wa-s at about a quarter past 
one. that a musket-ball from tlie rigging of the Kedoubtable 
struck him on the left shoulder, carrying part of the lace of his 
epauh^tte into his body. He fell upon his face amidst the blood 
of liis slain secretary. As a sergeant of marines and two seamen 
raised him up, he said to his captain, They have done for me 
at last, Hard}".’’ I hope not,*’ replied Captain Hardy. Yes,** 
he rejoined, ‘‘ my backbone is shot through.** Yet he preserved 
so much presence of mind, that, w^hile they were conveying him 
down, he gave an order about the tiller-ropes, which he observed 
to bsive been injured. He was laid on a mattress in the midship- 
nifuis’ berth. Mr Beatty (afterwards Sir William) the surgeon 
uttend(‘d him, and ascertained by the symptoms that the W'ound 
uas mortal, the ball 'having lodged in the spine; but the fact of 
Jus danger was concealed from the crew. Nelson knew that his 
end W' as approaching, and intreated his surgeon to leave him, and 
attend to those to w'hom he might be useful. Whilst lying in great 
agony, he heard the cheers of his people as each of the enemy 
struck, and a gleam of joy each time illumiped his coimtenance. 
1J(' issued his orders clearly and distinctly, and conversed aflec- 
tioiiijUdy with those around him, fi’eqiiently thanking God most 
fej vpiitlV that he had done his duty. When Hai’dy came down, 
lie erigerly asked how the day was going. “ Very well,’* said 
the captain ; ‘^ten of the .enemy have struck,** Returning rather 
less than an hour after, he took; the hand of the dying admii^al, 
and congratulated him on having gained a complete victory. He 
expressed gratification on learning that fourteen or fifteen of the 
eneniy*s vessels had suj*pendered, but remarked, I bai’gained for 
twenty.** He recommended Hardy immediately to anchor — an 
order which, had it been foUowred, might have made the victory 
over the enemy more complete. After having spoken some words 
to his chaplain, he bi*eathed this sentence — and it was his last — • 

I thank God I have done my duty.*’ He expired at half-past 
four, three hours and a quarter after receiving the fatal wound. 

TJltimately, the vessels taken reached the number required by 
Nelson ; but, from the neglect of his order to anchor, a gale which 
came on dispersed and sunk several of them. Still, the battle of 
Trafalgar was a deathblow to the maritime power of France and 
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Spain, and proved of incalculable service to England, counter- 
poising as it did the great land successes of Napoleon, by which 
it appeared as if our country must have otherwise been reduced 
in a few years to French domination. The victory was gained 
at great expense; since, besides the irreparable loss of Nelson, 
there fell 23 officers, 15 petty officers, and 409 seamen and ma- 
rines; while 52 officers, 57 petty officers, and 1177 seamen and 
marines were w'ounded. The losses on the part of the enemy 
are scarcely calculable, but miist have been several thousands, 
on account of the severe gales that followed the battle.^ 

All that a grateful nation could bestow upon a dead hero was 
manifested towards the devoted Nelson. Ilis remains were landed 
at Greenwich, and lay in gp^’geous state three days. A public 
funeral, attended by most of the male members of the royal 
family, took place in St Paul’s cathedral. His brothta* was 
created Eai’i Nelson, with a grant of £6(X)0 a-year,: £10,(X)0 was 
voted to each of his sisters, and £100,000 for the purdiase of an 
estate. Statues and monuments have been ei*ected to his memory ; 
but perhaps none is more characteristic of quiet after the storms 
of life than the tomb raised o<rer his body in the crypt of St 
Paul’s. It is a sarcophugub of black marble, which was origi- 
nally prepai*ed, by order of Cardinal Wolsey, Xor his own remains. 
On the pedestal are the words, Hobatio Viscount Nelson, 
His old iriend Collingwood lies under an altar-tomb on one side 
of Nelson’s; and on the other is the body of the Earl of Northesk, 
another distinguished naval commander. 

The charactW of Nelson has been seen displayed in his actions. 
He was ardent and fearless in the line of his duty to an extraor- 
dinary extent. No labour or sacrifice seemed to him too great 
which promised to make him better as a sailor and an officer ; no 
danger appalled him where he saw a reasonable chance of suc- 
ceeoing in an enterprise. There was in him a singular union of 
sagacity with these ardent qualities ; and while unwilling to he 
too ready to adm't difficulties, yet it v/as observed that he gene- 
rail}" kept a steady eJe^ at the same time to the means by which 
any of his objects were to be i*ealised. The originality and genius 
of the man are fully shown in the number of rojnarkable expres- 
sions which he is remembered as using on partic ular occasions — 
his last signal being the chief. When we consider, in addition 
to these high qualities, his generous and magnanimous nature — 
his constant readiness to acknowledge merit in others — his inva- 
riable humanity— we must admit that few characters have ex- 
ceeded that of Nelson in all desirable gifts. It clearly appears 
that these qualities, without any extrinsic aid whatever, bore our 
hero onward from the humblest rank in the service that a gentle- 
man ever ac»;epts, to the supreme command ; and his liffi thus 
Incomes a valuable illustration of a truth which cannot be too 
deeply impressed, that good oMract&r md conduct form the true 
tiiikman of succm, 

* o-> 
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f?) Vr is vf^ry evident that, fov the main fen a nee (d* ledth 
Lt and streij^^fli, eveiy person, nliether old or younL;. ic- 
• P tpures a certain aiuoimt of solid and licpiid food ; moui‘ 

a little jnore than others, nceordiriig: to cimiin'4r;j:K\*s. 
Food, indeed, as recoj^iiised hy modem (‘heniists, in:iy 
coJ]ed the Ih el -which suf^poits the vital energy, and witleeit 
which the flame of life would langMiisli and die. umn- 

^ (jcsMiry cojidum])tioii, however, of tliis s])e(des of lue], i.s cs 
injurious as a corresponding' deficiency, if not more so; tie* 
tl.nne is uj'ged beyond due limits, and the physical ('uergios are 
consumed by what may he called an internal confia^;!’at]on. 

Iidlmuici'ci by pernicious customs, by vitiated habits and test;-;, 
by phv^ical and moTital depjperfsion, besides numerous other caiiMM, 
mankind in almost cverj* age and country huv(^ been more' prune 
tn in.'lulyo to an undue degree in those alimentary sulrmntvs 
V, bi(di stimulate or excite the nervous energy and feelings, thou ih 
•aiSy for ii brief space of time, than ni otlnu'o estiTnable !'oi tluni* 
nutritions or simple qualities. All such indulgence is 'nitcrnifcrann^. 
"i'iiis vice — for it must be called such — is seen in its moht dis n- 
Inais form when it is attended' hy that degTce of exrdtcm; ot 
ordinarily Lnow-n as intoxication or drunkenness. Of the nature 
of this vjof', and it.s lamentahle conse(jnences, with tlie meaT*.,^ 
Liihaiy adopted hy pliihiiithrujiic societies and individuals to 
(iuclJ Us social progress, we iimv purposes to speak. 


INTOXIC ATiKa AGEl^TS. 

lnto\ication, etymologically, signifies licing deiivrd 

fi o?n the Latin w ord ioxicffnij poison. The labour and ingonuUy 
employ eil iu procuring and pve]mring intoxicating agents lia\e 
hetui very r(miarkably'excm})lilied in <lifl’e.rent countries at \'arious 
joints of civilisation. The Kamschatdales intoxicate themselves 
with the juice of a species of nnishroom. Other harhavous tribes 
report to the use of various hot sjuces and herbs. TJic Vor- 
siaiis and other Orientiils mix -wonnwood, opiates, and stiuiubmVs 
with their boiled or syrup wines, to induce intoxication ; alleging 
that, though forbid "by the Koran to drhik fermented wine, 
otjjer mediums were not prohibited. Nux xmmiea, coecLilus 
Jndi(‘us, ojuum, tobacco, and similar articles, are evi-u in this 
CO uu try largely used in flic adulteration of aJe and poi'ler, the 
stujhfyiug elieets of which de{»end more on the.se drugs tlinn on 
the aleoliol they contain. Such “mixed wine” appear, -> to have 
I'ceri common in ancient times, and is occasionally referred to m 
the saiu-ed writings. V'formuooil is employed in the prepuratiau 
Nlo. 23 . 


\ 
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of perry in Britain, and also in a favourite wine of the Italians. 
Homer refers^to similar drug-j^ed drinks — 

Mixed was the bowl, 

With drugs of power to quench the soul.* 

In Barhary, Egypt, (ind throughout large districts of tlie East, 
the leaves and juice of the hemp plant are much consumed for 
the purposes of intoxication. The Hindoos call it bang, tlie 
Turks rnidacli (Mash Allah, “the W'ork of God”), the Arabs and 
Moors hashisha. It is often mixed witli sweetmeats and ]U‘p- 
serves; its leaves are smoked and chewed along with tobacco; 
and from them an intoxicsiting liquor is also prepared by the 
Orientals, and likewise by the Hottentots, who call it dacha. 
Given freely, hang induces a perfectly cataleptic state. TJie 
areca-nut, the fruit of the catechu palm, sometimes called the 
drunken date-tree, is also a favourite excitant with the inhabi- 
tants of India and the adjacent countries. AVitli chunain (quick- 
lime), and the leaves of the piper-betel, tluise nuts form the 
celebrated masticatory called littel. . The nuts are commonly 
quartiT^d, one part of which is rolled up with a little lime in 
the leaf of the ]»ippr-betel, and the whole chewed. Anotluii* dan- 
gerous stimulant is the leaves of the coca {JCrfjthroxfilou cora)j 
almost universally made use of by the, miners and ialioiirnig 
peasants of Sont,h America. The dried leaves are chew'(‘d with 
nTicl 3 '^ powdered chalk, lirst producing a soothing exhilaration, 
and uilimatcl}’' a total apathy to everything passing around. 
In its elfects the coca is said to be less violent than ojiiUin, but 
is more dangerous, from their longer continuance on tin*, system. 
Kesiaes the above there are many other stimulants, as the Iwifsa 
of the Arul)<^, thcarravli of the Indians, kirsdnvassa, maraschino, 
^c. — all of which have a less or more powerful eilett u]>oii the 
animal system. 

Ojrifm . — The most general intoxicant in the East, because 
the mobt fiscinat.ng and the least objectionable on the score of 
religion, is G])ium, the thickened juice of the white }>oppy. 
Tliough one of the most valuable medicines in materia meuie a, 
its liiibitnal use has become one of the greatest scourges of 
the eastern, as alcohol is of the western world. Its consiim])- 
tion has rapidl}’' extended in other parts of the world. Liober 
complains of its iiicrcashig use in the United States of America ; 
while the quantity imported into Britain increased from 
lbs, in 181)5; at 4s, jier lb. duty, to 40,784 lbs. in 1839, at the 
reduced duty of Is. p(‘r lb. Much of this noxious drug is used in 
a dissolved Ibian called lamlannm, such being a more convenient 
mode for its administration in medicine. 

The effects of opium on animals are greatly modified by 
their nervous structure. In the invertebrata, destitute of a 
oeiilral nervous apparatus, it naralj^ses the contractile tissues, 
'inducing gradual sinking and death. On the higher specimens 
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of this class its effects are more extensive ; but it does not de^ 
velojie that power over the whole individual wdiich it rriani- 
fests ill reg-ard to the vertebruled animals, where the number 
of its symptoms increase in proportion to the greater comjilexity 
of the central nervous apparatus. Thus in fishes, amphibia, 
in addition to tlie paralysis of the contractile tissues, it in- 
duces convulsions ; in birds and mammals, besides convulsions, 
stupor; and that in greatest degree in man, who has the most 
highly-(]cv(dnped brain. It also differs ni its operation on man, 
according to tlie character of his brain. On the Javanese, 
the Malay's, and other specimens of the degradiid IMongohari 
race, who are so greatly aelicient in the higher moral and intel- 
lectual organs, o])iu:u acts with dreadful effect, rendering them 
frantic and (lesj)ei‘ato ; while on the Turks, the Persians, and tlie 
best specimens of the Caucasian race, it chiefly operates in exciting 
the intellectual or moral faculties. 

The use of this drug gradually deranges the neiwous system, 
vitiates the appetite, and undermines tlie health — in fact, it may 
be said to ruin both tlie mind and body of its victim; and its 
transient and unnatural stimulus is therefore purclinsed at the 
dearest price uliicli can be paid, la Turkey, where its use is a 
common vice, its consequences arc lamentable. Dr Ojqienheim 
give^ one of the latest and best accounts of its effects, as observed 
by hiniM'lf in that country. The, causes lending to llie use of 
opium [in Turkey] are many. Long-continued diai'i‘ha*a, as 
a remedy for which ojuinn is used in the first in.^iain e, jmd 
its use afterwards continued from habit; clironic cougljs, in 
wliich o]>ium is also ustnl as a popular mediidne : habitual drunk- 
ards aI.‘>o frcrpiently have recourse to o]iium as a new stimulus* 
after tiny have abjiuad wine in some lit of rejientance. Ptrsmis 
holding- high olHces or dignities in the state, also have n'cour^c to 
opium when the pi-eservatiun of their character forbids them the 
use of wine. Some very strict believers take opium as a re- 
storative in cases of groat exertion, as the Tatars or couriers, w}i(» 
travel wilh astonishing celerity. It is sometimes niixf‘d witJi 
syru])S or thickened juices, but in this form it is less iutoxn-uting, 
and resembles mead ; it is then taken with a spoon, or is dried in 
small cakes, witli the words Matdi Allah, Mlie vvoik of (iod/ 
imprinted on tliern. The habitual oj»iuin-eat(T is instantly re- 
cognised by his appearance. A total attenuation of bo(l3% a 
withered yellow countenance, a lame gait, a bending of the 
spine, frequently to such a Tlegrec as to assume a circular form, 
and glossy, deep, sunken eyes, betray him at the first glance. 
The digestive organs are in the highest degree disturbed, the 
sufferer eats scarcely anything, and has hardly one cvacUiition 
ill a week ; his mental and bodily powers are destroyed — he is 
impotent. By degrees, as the habit becomes more confirmed, 
his strength continues decreasing: the craving for the stimulus 
becomes even greater ; and, to produce the desired efiect, the dose* 
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must constantly be auo^nicnted. When the dose of two or three 
drachms a-day no lon^c'r produces t]je beatilic intoxication so 
eag'erly soug-h’t by the opiojmagi, they mix the opium ^\Jt]l snbh- 
mate fa, ])reparatioii of inercuryj, increasing tin" quantity till it 
reaches tm grains a-day ; it then acts as a stimulant. Ait(*r 
long indulgence, the opium-eater becomes sultject to nervous 
pains, t,o wiiidi o]^)iuin iiselt brings iio relief. Tne.^e p(‘oj)le seldom 
attahi the age I'i forty, if they have hegun to use upium at an 
early period. When this baneful habit, hu.s beeome eontiruK d, it 
is almost impossible to break it off. ''idle torments of the opium- 
eater, wlieii deprived of his stimulant, are as drt'adi’ul as Ins bhss 
IS comjdete when he, has taken it: to linn niglit brings the tor- 
ments of hell, day the bliss of paradise. Those v hu do make tlie 
attciupt to discontmuo tlie use of ojtiuni, usually mix it with 
wax, and daily diminishing the quantity of the o]nnnj, the pill 
at last contains nothing* but wax.'’ An account of the eilects of 
o}tium on Engli.di opium-eat.(‘rs is furnished in Mi' de Qumcey’s 
well-known Coiifc^siuns, and in tlic Early Keeolleetious of tlie 
late S. T, Coleridge, lioth of whom tvere in eai'ly life victims to 
this sad species of mt('ir(])crarice. 

Tvfnicci }* — 'idiis is an acrid weed, pcbse.ssing, wdieii draul and 
prepai'''d, a power of stimulating and intoxii'atiiig j and of 
lioisoiLiig wdieri takt-n in excess. It is used m a variety i^f 
lorms. Jhit into a pipe, to wJiicli fire is applied, its fumes are 
drawn through tlic inoutii, where they act on the nei've.'., in- 
sensibly Inlhrig and stupifying the smoker. In gamera), smoking 
IS r<‘soi’ted to for the jmrposc of jiroduciiig* a soothing etfeet on 
the feelings and appetite — u hard labouring* man, for exainphq 
.taking a smoke by way of lunch; but it slioulcl alwa3"s be b*>rmi 
in mind tliat any imaginaiy beiieiit from this temporary stimulus, 
is at the cost of a corresponding if not greater (liqu-es^sion after- 
wards. Th(! effeid of the smoke may be to slay the appetite, but it 
Lonly a, deceit; ihc value of the tobacco, aiqdied to the stunicch 
in the .diape of food, wmuld be much more benelicial. In short, 
unle,-','’. Ill the mere mode of uppdication, the fumes of tobacco are 
an intoxicant like opium or alcohol —they are a dram in the 
■form of smoke. Cigars operate in the same manner, tin* only 
distinction being:, that thej^ are burnt without the interven- 
tion of a ])ipe. Tobacco is also chewed; a method of u^-e still 
more revolting than that of consumption in the pipe, audiiKic 
surely htimulating in effect. 

Intoxicidi m to a lesser or greater*extent is a certain (•ons<-- 
quence of using tobacco in any v)f its f(»rins; hence, 
liie habitual smoker and the habitual dram-drinker ther.e cati 
scarcely be said to be a sluide of difference. Jt is oiilv^ became 
♦ub'icco does not ordinarily produce that excess of"iiUoxica- 
tjon known as drunkenness, that it is viewed as a iLiag less 
pernicious, ''fhe young* beginner in smoking usually cxpc- 
yiences its poisonous effects: he is overcome by nausea aui 
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;i pociilinr o-iddiiK'F.f*, and not nnfrpnivntlj vomitf^. Fni'liiTiatcly 
iip js uTiablp to coiitinufi tho dose, nthenvise the con^^ec-jnciires 
ini<>‘ht 1)0 stupor, convulsions, and death. rriieti(‘e in this 
as in every otlicr species oi‘ inteniperance leads to a Mtintion 
of appetife and a hardened state of feeling; but the iiitoviLalion 
neverlhel('s> does its ivork on the eonatitniion. The secretion and 
wasre of saliva is considerable; thirst is ])i'ovoked ; and tlms the 
pipe ai'd pot arc erenerally assoeiated. 

It has he#^n represented that STnokinir may be advantageously 
enijiloyed as a })reserYat.ive ajxain*‘’t moisture of climate; and 
the ]>ractie(* of smoking amonp: tlfh l)utch is pointed to as nn 
e\aiiiple. Tliis is a iallaev : sinokinj^Cy instead of strensrtlnui- 
iirer, weakens the nervous (Uierjry and ^’eneral ln\ hh; and the 
practice is only a vice of the males in Holland; fur the females 
of that country do not smoke, and they are not less lieaithy 
than members of the otlna* sex. Driven from this exeiise, the 
advocates of smoking’ represent tliat it is favtnirable to study— 
tluit it exudtes tlie rellective faculties — is the friend of the nuMli- 
tatTve; and that for these virtues it lias been eulogised by ])oets 
...)d divines. We reply, that the brain in a state of liealth re- 
<piii*(‘s no suedi auxiliary, and that this application is at the best 
a deceptive friend, for it promotes dreamy and visionary notions, 
and finally robs its votary of the ])o\ver of eitlier tnmking or 
aeting in a manly maniKT. Used as a linhitual indnlgenct*, its 
lulling and stupifying effects kee]) the Germans in a state of 
contented submission to despotism, and wrrqiped, as it lias been 
said, in “ a trans<‘endental cloud.” We b'el assured that iio.grtsat 
or ennobling tlionghts ewer issued from the fumtvs of this intoxi- 
cating ]»lant. 

When drawn into the nostrils in the form of snuff, tobacco 
does not lose its intoxicating ])roperties. Tlie partich'S stiinuhtte 
the nerves of tb(‘ no^e, and this stimulus reaching the brain, the 
cirntri^ of the nervous imergy, intoxication is tlie ri’Siilt. Tlunigb 
usually taken in such small doses that it communicates only a 
slight excitement, it ncveUlieless causes a derangement of cei’- 
ram functions of the nose. These fuiu^tions are xTry evident. 
The nostrils are tlie outlet of the superahnndant ivasli secri'tcd 
for cKiansing the ey'^‘, and if these be stopp(‘d, the ^vast(^ lifpiid 
oveiliows and coiTiales the eyelids, causing pain and unsightli- 
ness. They also discliarge mucous from their inner surface; 
and if this is injured, the healthiness of the or^an is interrupted. 
The stopping up of the nostrils also impedes breatliing’, and so 
far interrupts one of the most important processes appointed 
by nature. Besides, the nostrils are in immediate contact with 
fclie gullet, and a certain amount of snuff is always more or 
less passed dowm into the stomach, thereby iidlaming its coat- 
ings, and impairing the digestive functions. A habitual snuff- 
taker is generally rccog’nisahle by his loss of smell, by his 
snuffling and snorting, and, if a public speaker, bj" his defectivff 
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modulation of voicp. Preacliftrs, teachers of xocal music and 
Ung’uag-es, and, iiHloetl, all those to wlioin a clear and distinct 
articulation is of con sequence, ou«:ht to avoid this habit, which 
IS ill this i*cs]M'ct extremely prejudicial. 'J'hose, too, who have a 
i-efTni'd forclcanlniess, will not accustom themselves to so nauseous 
and hnrtJid a practice. 

Not the least of I lie social evils in tlie use of tobacco is the 
anonnoiis sum (‘X]»ended upon it. Upwards of £5,000,000 are 
annually laid out u}>ou this article, in its vai-ious ibi-ins, the 
inhabitants of the United Kinj^dom. As a veiy lar^e proportion 
of this sum is n customs duty, the quantity of tobacco is less than 
the money u oidd seem to indicate, and falls far short of wlint 
is used in* the United States of America, where tlie consumjition 
has latterly been U{nvards of one hundred millions of pounds^ 
weig’ht annually, or at the rate of about seven pounds lor each 
inhabit.mt! The cost of this indulg'ence is calculated at twenty 
millions of dollars. Tlie editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, on a late occasion, computed that the inhabitants of 
that (dty smoked tobacco to the value of ;i, (550, 000 dollars an- 
nually, being at the rate of about 5d. daily for each individual. 
*‘Tiuis,” says lie, after making certain calculations, “a little 
attention to tlic subject discloses the painful fact, that the in- 
habitants of New York pay more for tobacco than they do for 
bread. TJie e.^tirnate of tliis writer is jirobably an exaggera- 
tion ; but all itatements being considered, they sufliciently’ prove 
that tlie use of tobacco in the United States is carried to a most 
irrational extent. We are glad to observe that cigar-smoking is 
greatly on the decline among gentlemen in our own country j 
the prac tice appears now to be chiefly confined to shop lads — a 
vulgar vice vulgarly imitated.* 

Alcohol — a wuid of Arabic origin, signifying the. burning 
spirit- is sm intoxicating princi[de in liquor ]U’oduced by a pro- 
cess of fermentatio i, during which the original character of the 
liquor is chemically changed. There are several kinds of fermen- 
tation, but it is liere necessary to speak only of three — saccharine 
fermentation, in which gum ana starch diluted in water are 
changed into sugar; vinous fermentation, in whicli diluted sugar 
is converted into alcohol ; and acetous fermentation, iu which 
alcohol and othei* substances are converted into vinegar. Alcohol 
is seldom made from wdiat xve ordinarily know as sugar ; some 
otlier substJince being employed, in which saccharine juice is 

* If the prnrosRcs by wliich cij»ara are rollctl together by the filthy aud 
perspiriu^ UaiuK of nejiroes, in Huvannah, aided by occnsioiial applications 
of saliva to maKc t!>c Icjivcr adhere, vcie more generally known, It would 
tend lo cNcite much dis^ist against smoking as against chewing ; and 
both of these habits, as well as timt of stuiling the nostrils with tobacco 
p( wder, us snutf, are so truly diity, /is well as injurious to the health Of* 
Umse who ]aa<’tise tliem, that they ought to be diKCouiiteuaneed in alb 
thticap'd and refined i^ocictics, — Jiuckinyltam''ii 6/are iStales of A imnictu 
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abundant. Baxley, when turned into malt, is found'to possess this 
saccharine character, is quite sweet to the taste, and an infusion 
of this malt being* fermented, produces the alcoholic beverages 
tenned ale, porter, &c. The juice of the g^’ape is also saccharine ; 
a sweet, simple kind of liquor. When tliis juice is fermented, it 
becomes the alcoholic liquor known as wine. Wine, indeed, could 
be produced directly from sugar and Avater, but it would be cleti- 
cient in certain mucilaginous properties and vegetable llavoui's, 
and hence would be unpalatable. Wliat are termed British 
wines are made from infusions of sugar, with the juice of 
gooseberries, currants, &c. 

That which deserves our chief attention is, that these vinous 
fermentations altogether change tlie character of the elements 
employed. The sugar is gone, and we have alcohol in its stead. 
Until %ve cliemically transfoim the original into tlie alcoholic 
substance, no injurious or intoxicating quality is present ; it is 
the new product which intoxicates. In ale, porter, and wine, 
the alcohol is ‘not in a concentrated form, but only bears a pro* 
portion to the whole liquor. The alcoholic part of such liquids 
stimulates, but gives no actual nutrition ; the only nutritive part 
is the ujidecomnosed starch and gum not changed into saccharine 
material; and this nutrition is so insignilicant, that a mouthful of 
bread contains more than a large quantity of jmy of those liquors. 
The greater number of wines used in Britain are so full of 
alcohol, that any nutritive quality they possess is far more than 
counterbalanced by their deleterious properties. From liquors 
which have undergone the vinous fermentation, alcohol is ex- 
tracted in a less or more concentrated form by distillation. 
Hence brandy, a distillation from wdnes ; rum from the fermented 
juice of the sugar-cane; and gin and whivsk}'^ from fermentations 
of grain and malt. The product is usually termed fipirlts, Al- 
coliol absolutely pure is a limpid colourless liquid, of an agreeable 
odour, and hot ]»ungent taste; and no degree of cold winch can 
be artificially produced has been found sSiifbcient to freeze it. 
7’he following table exhibits the average proportions of absolute 
alcohol which is found in the ordinary kinds of wine, spirits, and 
malt liquors — though it must be observed that tins proportion 
Avill vary according to the purity and age of the i^spective com- 
pounds : — 


Port wine, , • 

iVlacieira, , • 

81uirry, 

Frencli wine (claret), 
Malaga, 

MnhuRey, 

Marsala, 

<Jlianipamie, . 
Wliite llcnriitage, 
Hock, 

Front ignac, , 


Per cent.! 
.21*' 
20] 

. 17 
6 to i:i3 
. 16 

15? 

Hi 

IG 

n 

llj 


Capo Madeira, . 

Lacijryuiai ClirisM, • 
Cider, • 

PCITV, . • 

Ale (Bnrton), . 

Ale (Kdiuburgli), 
Porter (bottled), . 

Ruin, . . • • 

ITolianda (gin), • 

Wliiftkv (^otcU), • 
Brandy, . . • 


Per cent. 

. m 

. i«{ 


!) 
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It mny Ijp liotedj that chaTnpag“Tie and ale, thoujrh contaminp' 
p h^•<s per cont-ij'j.v* of alooliol than claret, ai-c more intoxicating: 
than Mint l*ut tliis arises from the exhilaratinprctlect of the 

carbonic acid winch they Iai‘£r(*ly contain. The drug' aclultcra- 
nous of ]>ort(‘i', stout, ale^ kc. likewise incrcAse their intoxicating 
qualities. 


COM M KR ( '-1 A L STATISTICS. 


In mentioning- wines, ale, porter, and spirits, we have arrirf^d 
at the p’ancl agents oi intoxication, all othei-s, as far as the 
United King-doiu concerned, heing- lUbig-nitic'ant in comparison. 
Of the quantity of tlu‘^e y^arious Jiijuors jiasscd through the 
l)ooks of the excise and customs annually, and delivered for use, 
a correct account i-an he obtained. The following table sliows 
the quantity consuin(?d m 184;3 : — 


in if(hli S|>[riK 

Knpjland, . . P,) W/)8.5 pallona. 

Scotland, . . 

Irt'ltUid, , . 6,4(i.>,448 


Eort'S'n Spirits. 
3,044,!r2J j^cilluua. 
«H,8] 4 
8I),4;18 


20,()4v,M ^ 3,464, 174 

Adding these quantities together, we find that there wau'e con- 
Mimed in 184t3 as many as LM,ln(],o07— Ufnvnrds oJ' twanity-tour 
millions of g-allons of sjiii'its for the United Kingdom. This is 
nearl}’’ at tlm rate of a gallon for <‘ach individual ; but as tbrce- 
toartlis of the j>opulati(»n ai-e children, or persons avLo seldom if 
vvvv tohtc spirits, it may b(‘ reckoned thal, among the remamiug 
fourth, oiuh on an OAtTage (‘on^umcs from four to live gallons 
annually. It will he oliserved that Scotland, in jiroporiiou 1o 
i"s piipulation (ir-Jd'>(>{),00(), drinks the greatest ipiantil v of N]>irif>. 
A Tciy large miuibiT oi persons in Scotland do not indiviilually 
const. nu' I o-ns lliau ten gtjllons of .sjurits aimnally : while soin<‘, 
the liai'd dram-i) hiker.s, drink as mueh on an "avtu'age as siv 
glasses per day, or yearly from fifteen to y gallons. On 

no (dher principle, indeed, can we account for the adults of a 
]X>j[m]a,tion of 2, (UK), 000 using .such an enormous quantity of 
spirits, 

Vi’ii liave snoken of the coimimptifin of spirits only in the 
United King-iloni. and no^v turn to mult Ltpior. AVe liave md 
tliemurns fur 1840; but, fru' conyeniem'e, take those of 1841,* 
during which year th'^ brewers used the following qu.antity of 
malt : - 

Ktigkiad, . , 3,432,721 quurtem 

Seotlfual, 1U,^4() 

Ii-elaad, . , 12K,802 


hot! 3,670,063 

pow 

Since 1841, the quantity of inalt used has bt‘cn to r small extent 
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— Upwards of throe and a half millions of quarters of malt, pro- 
ducing^, as nearly as can be calculated, 10,705,352 barrels of 
porter, stout, ah?, and be(‘r. Multiplying each barrt?! by 30, 
for the number of gallons, it is louiid that the 10,705,352 
barr(?ls produce 387,552,072 gallons. Dividing that number by 
28,000,000, the number of inhabitants in the United Kiiigdom, 
it gives rather more than 13 gallons 6 pints of porter, to 
each man, woman, and child annually. Scotland and Ireland 
neither manuhicture nor consume a proportion of malt liquor 
equal to England. Beer, in fact, is peculiarly the Englishman's 
beverage, being emploj^ed not only as a stimulant, but to allay 
thirst. On this account the consumption, as is evident, cannot 
be (?stiraated below from 30 to 40 gallons annually for each 
adult ; but in numerous cases the consumption must rise to 200 
gallons each.* 

Of the pccuniaiy cost to the public of this miscellaneous 
consumption, including the cost of wines, we have not the same 
exact iiifonnatioii, because^ while a certain quantity is bought 
at a wholesale price by families, a much greater proportion 
is purchased at a dearer rate from taverns and the shops of 
retailei’s. The following, however, has been considered a near 
approximation; as above, the spirits being for 1843, and the 


lalt liquors for 1841 ; — 

Gallons. 

Total Gallons. 

SoBt. 

British spirits, . » 

Kor(jign spirits, • • 

. 20,042,333) 
3,404,074 { 

24,100,407 

£30,000,000 

Wines, • • • 

• 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

Forter, stout, ale, beer, • 

• • • 

Barrels. 

10,765,352 

25,000,000 


Total cost, 

. 

£65,000,000 


— sixtu^ve 7iiillio7?s of pounds stcrlhuj^ or more than the whole 
annual revenue of tne country. All calculations bring the 
expenditure on alcoholic drinks to about this sum. According 
to tlie report of IMr Hickson on hand-loom weavers in 1836, 
the total cost was in that year £62,442, 18s. Od, ; but this was 

* A London drayman will consume a couple of callons of ale or stout in 
a dny, by u prorchs of porpclufil imbibition in inoderato quantities. It is 
a eoinnion liaMt with carriers and wagoners, who journey from country 
villages to towns, to stop at most of the public-houses on the road, both 
going and returning, and partake of refreshment,’’ in the shape of ale 
and spirits. Add to the (piantity thus obtained that wdiicli tliey drink 
at their different hoiiscH of call in the town, and ilie aggrrgat(' ho(?omcs 
enormous. In this way they will often swallow two and tliree gallons daily 
of ale, as variable hi its age and strength as in its amount of adulteration. 
But slill greater quantities of bcvciago arc frequently consiiincd by har- 
vest labourers. In Herefordshire and Devonshire, it is not considered on 
excess for a man, when uio\\ ing or making hay, to drink from twelve to 
nixieeii quai'U of roufi cider in the day I — JMedical Tirncs, 

O 
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exclusive of wine; and even with this considerable limitation, he 
calculated that the average annual expenditure of each family 
in the United Kingdom on intoxicating liquors was £11, 2s. 6 id. 
We may therefore assume, as a broad and pretty well ascertained 
fact, that in the present day, notwithstanding the i)rugrebs of 
temperance, each family on an average expends abcnit £12 
annually for articles of this- kind — a self-nnposed tax, incredible 
but for the facts which have been st;ited. As numerous fnnilies 
consume no intoxicating liquors of any description, the inferem e 
is, that many must consume such articles to the value i>f £50, 
or £100, or sums of even gr<>a.ter amount. A large projior- 
tion of the quantity being sold retail at a considerable advance 
on wholesale ])rifes, the cost of the 5,089,005 gallons of British 
spirits consumed in Scotland alone, is estimated at £4,500,000 — 
a large sum for such a small and far from I’icli country : in- 
tcmperanc(*, however, is generally in the inverse ratio of riches. 

We obtain but an imperfect idea of the annual loss entailed 
on the country from intemperance by a mere recital of the 
expense of the iritoxicatins*- agents consumed. Such is only t!ie 
first loss. The secondary losses are summed up as follows; — 
A largo proportion of pauperism; loss of healtli and charjuter ; 
premature death, widowhood, and orphanage; abaridomudit to 
vicious j)ursuits and crimes ; an enormous outlay in supporting 
judiciid tribunals, police establishments, jails, and penal settle- 
ments ; the abstraction of land from useful crops for food ; and 
the distraction of capital into wrong channels. Of tlie evjls 
ensuing under the head of public morals and religion, the picture 
is too appalling* to be dwelt upon. 

7he goverjiment of the country derives a large revenue fro?ri 
the use of intoxicating agents. It does so in two ways — by a tax 
of so much per gallon on the entry of foreign spirits and wines, 
and the manufacture of British spirits ; also by duties on malt, 
from which porter, ale, and beer are produced. 7he rf'v<ujue is 
increased by scdlii-g licenses to distillers, and to tJie dealers iji 
wines > spirits, and malt liquors. The customs duty on tobacco, 
already noticed, and the dispensation of licensi's to retail it, fur- 
ther adds to this great branch of the national resources. 

TIjo mode of licensing taverns, gin and whisky .shoj)s, beer- 
hous(*s, kc. diders in Kiighiiid and Scotland, and is altogether on 
a comp] and unratisfactory fooling— a very serious evil being 
tin‘ reckless manner in tvhich bouses are licensed without rc^'ard 
to population or any otlier circumstance. According to credible 
authoritir'S, tJjere was a shoit tiirn* ago, as there is perhaps still, 
in Glasgow, a dispenser of spirituous liquors for every 14 families.’^ 

’•‘The followings Jitatintics of internpcraiioe in Gb«ipow nro collected 
from a paper in the Scotfcisli Temperance Journal. Jn Gltisp;ow, witli a 
population of 2CO.OOO, there arc 2,700 licensed pubbc-boiiscN, iacluduig 
.inf>-v(ionis and whisky^ shops; beinis 1 seller of intoxicating drinks to every 
ItI lajnilics, or 1 to every OO individuals, Tho* entire cost to the dealera 
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In Edinburgh a not very dissimilar tale could be told; in walk- 
ing from the castle to Ilolyroodhouse, down an imposing street 
of a mile in length, the inquirer curious in such statistics imiy 
retikon 148 houses or shops devoted wholly or partly to the sat 
of s])irits.* But such illustrations of the habits and tastes of the 
p-eople are not conhned to Scotland. It has been stated that in 
London, in 1836, there were 15,478 houses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liijuors, wliile there were at the same time only 2100 
bakers and 1800 butchers. 

In modern tim(‘S we liave the spectacle of public-houses dege- 
nerating, by consent of law, into mean tippling sho])s, tlie curse 
of a neighbourhood, and rising into the splendour of palaces. 
In all the densely-peopled and more miserable parts of tlie metro- 
polis, gin palaces abound. These establishments are shops with 
elegant fronts, and fully more elegant and imposing interiors. 

for nil the wines, spirits, ale, and other liquors sold by them aunn.illy, is 
efjuiputed at £500,000, a sum wliicli is believed to be swcllerl to an outlay 
to public of about £750,000. A lar^*e proportion of this cnonnonsf 
sum IS spent on tlie meaner and more pernieious at^entvS of intoxication. 
At the ciri'uit criminal court in 1030, the jud^re, in his address to the 
ma^istnUes and slicriO’s, stated that more than 00 criminals had been tried 
and sentenced to punishment, and that, with scarcely a fain,?le except ion, 
tlie whole of the 'crimes liad been committed under the iulluonec of in- 
toxicuting drinks. It W'as a disgrace, he said, that in sucli a rcspcct.iblo 
community so many public-houses sliould bo pennitted to exist. i'’rt>m 
llic evidence that had appeared before him as a ,iudge, it seemed tliat 
ever} thing in Glasgow began and ended with wdiisky. 8inco that jicriod 
tlie evil has greatly increased. Xu 1823 the nnmhcr of jxtsoum tried at 
the (Jh’isgow assl/cs, and before the sheriff, with a jury, for felonies and 
transportable offences, was 00. In 1830 the number was 550, being im 
increase in fifteen years of 600 per cent. In the same period the popu- 
lation has advanced only 66 i>cr cent. 

* Mr J. Smith, governor of tlio prison of Edinburgh, writ es as follows to 
the sf^cretary of the Edinburgh Temperance Society, August 26, 1844, 
*‘Tije nunilier of commitments to this prison for drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, and assaults caused by drunkenness, during tlie year ending June 
last, was time IhouHumi ikrec hundred and tn-enlt/-jhej being an increase over 
tlie year ending June 1813 of one hundred and twenty-six cases. This 
number, ajipaliingly great as it truly is, by no means indicates the 
amount of commitments caused by ilrunkcnness. The number of com- 
mitments for other offences during the year ending June lost was two 
thousand three hundred and eighty-five ; and I do not hesitate to say, 
that it is my firm' belief tliat but for ilrnnkenneas, and the evil and 
ruinous consequences which follow in its train, there would not have 
been one-fifth paidi of that number of commitments during the period. 
V(‘ry many of those persons committed for drunkenness are heiuls of 
and not a few of them are very young — sometimes tni're childriai ; 
and any one at all capable of reflecting, may easily conceive that a fearful 
muoiint ot sin, of moral degradation, and of ])hysical suffering, and niin of 
all kinds, must be the result of such habits. Many a distu^idng scene 
takes place bore by ragged, miserable, starving, and tronse ihiu orphem 
children, coming to ask alter and clamour for their drunken and depraved 
jiareiits, and by many a weeping and heart-broken wufe following her 
wretched jiartucr to the gates.^’ 
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The ever half-open door admits to the place outside the bar, in 
which may usually be seen men and women in raj^s and wretched- 
ness applying for liquors to the flashily-dressed damsels on the 
opposite side of the well-polished mahogany counter. The most 
striking* objects, however, are the rows of enormous-sized casks, 
painted green and yellow, and gilded, respectively beai-ing the 
inscriptions Old Tom, 703,’^ “ Young Tom, 480,” or “ Goliah, 
1500,” the figures meaning so many gallons of gin. A side-door 
is marked “Bottle nud Ju<^ Entrance,” and perhaps there is 
another inscribed “ AVholesale Department.” Tempting as these 
palaces may be to wnverers on the frontier of intemi>erance, they 
are in our opinion, from theii* exposure to public observation, 
less injurious than the class c-f obscure and mean resorts where 
vice may he said to riot unchecked by any species of moral con- 
trol. A system of licensing public-houses on a judicious and 
determinate j)lan, and uniform as respects different sections of 
the United Kingdom, is exceedingly desirable. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 

A love of temporaiy excitement, as has been said, is the prime 
cause of indu]g(‘iice in intoxicating liquors ; and as this excite- 
ment promotes a flow of friendly feeling, tlie practice of drinking 
has been ingrafted for ages on the social usages of the country. 
The appetite for indulgence in alcoholic liquors, it may be ob- 
served, has always small beginnings. Tlie taste is not natural, 
but acquired. When once begun, however, it is difficult to stop. 
A given quantity of any intoxicant which at first produces a 
given effect, by repetition loses its power to produce that effect. 
The reason is obvious. The lagent exhausts the vitality of the 
sentient fibre, and thus alteri the relation between the tissue 
and the stimulant, on wliich the effect depends. The uneasy 
feelings of exhausted sensibility are extremely distressing, and 
call imperiously for relief. The uneasiness can only be i\*- 
moved, and the pleasure again experienced, by increasing tlie 
quantity of the stimulant to the exhausted tissue : thus, by a 
natural physical law, these agents tend to create a false apj^e- 
tite ; and thus is the drunkard or the opium-eater impelled 
to seek, in fresh excesses, a relief from imperfect excitement ; 
and thus do the wretched victims of ignorance be(!ome the 
slaves of artificial habits and appetites — ^liabits which increase 
in power with eveiy repetition — and appetites which are neces- 
sarily insatiate, since they “grow with what they fi^ed upon.” 
A habitual love of stimulants thus becomes a blind and un- 
governable impulse. The desire possessing all the character 
of an unconquei*able passion; he who is under it can scarcely 
be called a rational being. Knowing perhaps that what he 
does is wrong, he still does it. The man in this state of hallu- 
cination, whatever be his errors, is loss an object for a prison 
ihan a lunatic asylum. Labouring under a physically-deranged 
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appetite, he is a patient who has a claim for medical care and 
compassion. 

One of the readiest and most usual effects of drinking alcohohc 
liquors is a quickened circulation of the blood, with a rise of pulse ; 
su(;h over-action being' not only unnecessary in the system, but 
injurious to it. When the didnkin^ is repeated at short intervals, 
the coats of the stomach become inflamed, and the appetite is 
deranged. Other effects are disease of the liver, derangement 
of the kidneys, also derangement of the breathing and circu- 
latory systems. Emaciation is a usual result of habitual and 
excessive indulgence in spirituous liquors, the cause of which 
may be gathered from the explanations of Liebig. According 
to all the observations hitherto made, neither the expired air, 
nor the perspiration, nor any other evacuation, contains any 
trace of alcohol after indulgence in sjurituous liquors ; and there 
can he no doubt that the elements of alcohol combine with 
oxygen in the body ; that its carbon and hydrogen are given off 
as carbonic acid and water. The oxygen wnich has accomplished 
this change must have been taken from the arterial blood ; lor 
we know of no channel, save the circulation of the blood, by 
which oxygen can penetrate into the interior of the body. * 

It is, consequently, obvious that, by the use of alcohol, a limit 
must rapidly be put to the change of matter in cerfain pai-ts of 
the ])odjr. The oxygen of the arterial blood, which, in the ab- 
sence ot alcohol, would have combined w'ith the matter of the 
tissues, or wnth that formed by the metamorphosis of these 
tissues, now combines with the eleraeuts of alcohol. The arteriiU 
blood ])('comps venous, without the substance of the muscles 
lia\^ing taken any share in [or hfen any way benelitod by] the 
transfomiation.” ' ‘ 

The effects of habitual potations on the mind are not less 
terrible than those on the body. The brain becoming deranged 
in the habit\ial tippler, he is liable to hypochondria and deli- 
rium tremens, both being varieties of insanity, attended with 
many distressing * feelings, and often terminating fatally. The 
evil, however, in numerous cases, does not stop with the ruin or 
death of the victim. The drunkard,” observes Dr Browne, in 
an essay on Hereditary Tendency to Insanity, “injures and 
enfeebles his own nervous system, and entails mental disease 
upon his family. His daughters are nervous and hysterical; his 
sons are weak, wayward, eccentric, and sink insane under the 
pressure of excitement, of some unfoi'eaeon exigency, or of the 
ordinaiy calls of duty. This heritage may be the result of a 
ruined and diseased constitution, but is much more likely to pro- 
ceed from that long-continued nervous excitement, in which 
pleasure was sought in the alternate exaltation of sentiment and 
oblivion, which exhausted and woi*e out the mental powers, and 
ultimately produced imbecility and paralysis, both attributable to 
disease of the substance of the brain, ilow far the monomania’ 
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of inebriety is itself a disease, and may be more tlie development, 
the consummation, than the commencement of a hereditary ten- 
dency to derangement, this is not the place to point out; but 
there is every reason to believe that it not only acts upon, and 
renders more deleterious whatever latent taint may exist, but 
vitiates or impaii's the sources of health for several generations. 
That the effects of drunkenness are highly inimical to a perma- 
nent healthy state of the brain, is often proved at a groat distance 
of time from the course of intemperance, and long after the 
adoption of regular habits. "At present I have two patients who 
appear to inherit a tendency to unhealthy action of the brain 
from mothers addicted to drinkihg ; and another, an idiot, whose 
* futh er wa s a d runkard.” * ^ 

How far wines, spirits, and other alcoholic liquors are useful 
as articles of diet, taken in the most moderate quantities, may be 
judged from the testimony of thii following medical authorities. 
Dr J*ereira, an eminent writer on dietetics, observes concerning 
wine, that, “ in a state of perfect health, its use can be in no 
way beneficial ; but, on the contniiy, its habitual employment 
is calculated to prove injurious, by exhausting the vital powers, 
and inducing disease. Tlie actual amount of injtiry which it 
may inflict will of cours.; vary with the quantity and quality of 
the" wine taken, and according to the greater or less predis- 
position to disease which may exist in the system.'^ Dr Chris- 
tison makes a similar remark. Wine,” says he, “is an unncccs- 
sai’y article ol diet for all who are healthy, robust, and engaged 
in an active occupation — and most hurtful where the occupation 
is sedentary, and the mind much exerted.” 

Dr Andrew Combe gives a more lengthened and guarded tes- 
timony, but substantially to the same import. “ In mature age, 
when digestion is good and the system in full vigour, if the 
mode of life be not too exhausting, the nervous functions and 
general circulation are in their best condition, and require no 
stii^julus for their support. The bodily energy is then easily 
sustained by nutiitious food and a I’egular regimen, and conse- 
quently artificial excitement only increases the wasting of the na- 
tural strength. Where, however, the system has bf‘en long a(;cus- 
tomed to the use of wine, it will, in general, be better to leave it 
off gradually than to make a sudden change. In old age, when 
the powers of life begin to fail, moderate stimulus may be used 
with evident advantage. If it be said that this doctrine amounts 
to a virtual prohibition of wine and stimulant liquors, I admit at 
once that, where the whole animal functions go on healthfully 
and energetically without them, their use is, in my opinion, 
adverse to the CNontinuance of health. * * As a sup- 

port to the system in cases which require wine is in general 
far preferable to spirits of any desenption.' The former, when 
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Reasonably used, communicates a more healthful and permanent 
tone to the frame ; while spirits impart a strong: and unnatural 
stimulus, which is sooner or later followed by collapse and debi- 
lity; and hence the incessant craving for more wnen the 
teni has once been accustomed to them. Ardent spii'its, there- 
fore, ought to be used only as a medical remedy. At present, 
however, this is so far from being the case, that they are resorted 
to on all occasions, afflictive and convivial, as if they were a spe- 
cific against every evil. Among the poor especially, vhisky or 
gin is consid(Ted a sovereign remedy for every disease. Even to 
infants it is administered with a recklessness which savours 
strongly of barbarism; and the consequences are, as might be 
expected, deplorable. Among the higher classes, too, brandy 
and strong stimuli are in more frequent use than they ought to 
be ; and medical men should be on their guard against directly 
or indirectly encouraging in their patients a practice so utterly 
destructive to both ])hysical and moral happiness ; for, in some 
instances, it is to be feared that the stimulant hittps and anti- 
spasmodics so generally bad recourse to in indigestion and 
nervous diseases, have had an unsuspected shave in the formation 
of a habit of intemperance.^'* The result of these various testi- 
monies seems to be, that neither wines nor spirits, nor any other 
alcoholic li<juor8, should be taken, unless m<;aiciimlJy ; that is, to 
supply a stimulus in certain enfeebled conditions of the system, 
and then only at the recommendation of a resjiectable medical 
practitioner. 

At one time it was imagined that the administration of spirits 
was beneficial, if not absolutely necessary, in tlni case of hard 
labour and exposure to extreme cold. It is now proved, by many 
experiments, that this suppositioi^is enmieous. It is ascertained 
by exjievience in the American navy, and by different British 
commanders of vessels, that sailors are more able to endure fatigue, 
and are more healthiiil, without spirits than with them, besides 
l>einp: infinitely b6?tter behaved. It is thus certain that the drink- 
ing of spirituous fluids is not essentially necessary in any case of 
exposure or hard labour. No doubt a dram in this as in other 
circumstances gives an excitement or fillip to the drinker ; hut 
the sensation is only temporary; the excitement soon ateates; and 
at length a greater degree of lassitude ensues than if no dram hnd 
been taken. For the same reason, drinking drams to keep out the 
cold, ’When travelling on the outsides of stage-coaches, is worse 
than useless. A little warm milk, te^i, or coffee, is iiitinitely better 
adapted for the purpose. J ames Hogg, in his Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar, when treating of snow storms, mentions that, while attempts 
to recover shepherds, who were found in a frozen and insensible 
state, by means of spirits proved unavailing, the efforts to restore 
animation by means of warm milk were successful. 
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It may be added, as respects spirit-drinking, that drams are 
not ^infrequently taken by way of corrective after heavy meals, 
and some may therefore defend their use in such circumstances 
as necessary. We may answer this in the words of the eminent 
physician, Dr Combe, already quoted. It seems to me that a far 
wiser plan would be to abstain from eating what we know to be 
oppressive to the stomach ; and that by this means we shall 
attain our ends infinitely better, than by first eating a heavy meal 
and ^en taking a stimulus, the efficacy of which is diminished by 
every repetition of its use.” ^ 

Beer-drinking seems to demand a special notice, on the ground 
of the very general notion that such liquors as porter, ale, and 
stout, are useful as alimentfiry^substances. It is true that these 
malt liquors do not act so corrosively on the vital tissues as 
spirits, but they certainly tend to impair instead of strengthen- 
ing the system, by over-exciting the circulation and inflaming the 
blood, while their nutritive properties, as has been mentioned, are 
comparatively small. The practice of daily and almost hourly 
swilling beer, so observable in London and its suburbs, has a 
most detrimental effect on the drinkers, who, muddled and intoxi- 
cated with the joint influence of pipe and tankard, seem to place 
themselves beyond the po ver of clear and vigorous mental effort. 
Doubtless, thousands of men calculated to shihe in any sphere 
of fife, thus voluntarily abase themselves, and remain not only 
in habitual penury, but in a species of negative intellectual 
existence. 

Such excesses in beer-bibbing lead to bodily disease not less 
surely than gin or whisky-<lrinking. The indulgence in two or 
three pots, that is, quarts, of poi’ter daily, which is far from 
uncommon among draymen and coal-heavers, has the effect of 
highly inflaming the blood, and producing an unhealthy fatness. 
Tlie system, it may be said, gets altogether into an unnatural 
state, although externally the person may seem robust and in 
good health. In this condition a veiy small injury will destroy 
vitality. Some forty or fifty years ago, there flourished a 
London drayman of huge proportions, a regular beer-bibber, 
known by the name of Big Ben. Ben was reckoned one of the 
strongest 4nen within the bills of mortality, and he occasionally 
was seen showing off as second in those prize boxing-matches 
which used to delight our moral and intelligent ancestors. 
When stripped of his upper garments, and engaged in the 
attitudes of this brutalising sport, seldom or never had there 
been exhibited a frame so robust, or one which promised better 
to endure the shocks which might ossail it. “There stands,” 
you would have said, “an invulnerable giant: death will cer- 
tainly find no easy matter to level him.” Yet, for all this 
appai*ent hearty strength, Ben was brought down by an injury 
which, would not have scathed a child. One day his hand 
(t slight from the wheel of a passing carriage on 
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the crowded street — the skin was only ruffled. Ben wiped away 
the starting blood, and thought no more of the matter : in one 
week thereafter Big Ben was in his grave. The fate of this 
man and others of his class is not without a moral. By the con- 
stant imbibing of liquors, and an unnatural kind of strength, bulk 
may be attained, but it is with the fatal assurance that neither 
will conduce to long life or permanent good health. Whether a 
man be strong or not, it is of the neatest importance that he live 
in such a temperate manner that the principle of healing inherent 
in tlie system may be at liberty to act vigorously in case of any 
p(’rsonal injury or distemper. If he live intemperately, this 
principle becomes so much weakened, if not altogetner destroyed, 
that when disease arrives, not all the power of medicine or art 
can save him. 

Since men are not to drink diluted spirits, beer, or any other 
liquor possessing alcoholic properties, it may be reasonably asked 
what snould be nis occasional or regular beverage, for a beverage 
of some kind he must have. The answer given by physiologists 
to this inquiry is, ^^Diink cold and pure water.^^ Water is evi- 
ch'ntly the b(‘veriige pointed out by nature for the use of man, 
and it is only the extreme <;ommonnes3 of this simple liquid that 
has brought* it into disrepute. W'hen cool and pure, there is a 
positive agreeableness in a drink of water, and no kind of liquor 
IS so weircalculated to act as a diluent for the solid food, or to 
promote a licaltliy action in the system. Most unfortunately, 
from defective arrangements, pure water cannot always be pro- 
cured in abundance in our large, and even in many of our 
small towns ; hence people are driven almost from necessity to 
us(* Lx'cr as a beverage instead. So difficult is it in the metro- 
polis to obtain water pure, cool, and sparkling, that no doubt a 
large jiroportion of the population are habitually compelled to 
iv^sort to other beverages, far from unobjectionable m their 
nature. 

Supposing, however, that water of the best quality is attain- 
able, it is again evident that other beverages, for the sake of 
variety, and tor light refreshment, will be in demand. To satisfy 
this reasonable taste and appetite, we need only point to coffee, 
chocolate, or tea — 

“ Tlie cup that chcors, but not inebriates’’— 

and aerated and spiced waters, such as ginger beer, soda 
water, lemonade, and similar compounds. 

We may conclude this department of our subject with the fol- 
lowing graphic remarks on drinking to allay thirst, juhlressed 
by a medical writer to a near relative : — “ When you aie exces- 
sively thirsty, and when yo#are in the act of quenching your 
thirst with a draught ot cold water (which I shrewdly suspect 
is but seldom), tell me, how do you know when you have dioink 
enough? One token by which you know this, ia the cessation 
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of tliiTst ; «nd this of itself should be sufficient ; and, in truth, so 
it is when you drink watery I daresay. But there is still an- 
other, and one which not only informs you when you have 
drunk enough, but which also prevents you from drinking more. 
While you are in the act of drinking, and before your thirst has 
been allayed, how rich, how sweet, how delicious is the draught, 
though it he but water ! But no sooner has your thirst been 
qtienched, than behold in an instant all its sweetness, all its deli-f 
ciousness, has vanished 1 In a moment, how insipid it has be- 
come ! It is now distasteful to the palate — positively disagree- 
able— it has lost its relish. To him, then, who r^y//'im‘drink, 
water is delicious ; for him who does not requira drink, water 
has not only no relish, but impresses the palate disagi’eeably, by 
its very insipidity. Carry, this a step farther. To a man labour- 
ing under tne very last degree of thirst, even foul ditch-water 
would be a delicious draught; but his thirst having been quenched, 
he would turn from it with disgust. In this instance of water- 
drinking, then, it is clear that the relish depends not on any 
flavour residing in the watery but on a certain condition of tins 
body. If^ therefore, we only took drink when drink was required, 
puie water would be sufficiently delicious : but we seek to give 
to our drink certain exciting and racy flavours, as a substitute 
for that i*elish which slioula of right reside in ourselves; nnd we 
do tins in order to enable ourselves to drink when drink not 
required. It is absurd, therefore, to say that you cannot drink 
water because you do not lilte it, for this only proves that you do 
not wm\t it; since the relish with winch you enjoy drink depends 
upon the fact of your requiring drink, and not at all upon the 
nature of the drink itself.”* 

DRINKING USAGES. ‘ 

The indulgence in alcoholic liquors, with a view to social ex- 
hilaration, however pardonable it may appear, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as falling short of the practical avowal that the parties 
indulging ai’e in themselves so destitute of mental buoyancy, that 
thej^ require this species of physical stimulus to rouse their facul- 
ties ixito action. Conviviality, therefore, tbrougli the agency of 
stimulating drinks, is in a sense the conviviality of barbarism — a 
convivialitV not certainly originating in cultivated feelings. Few 
things, inde^, seem to put otherwise gi’ave and sober men in a 
iRjc^i^ridicuIous or false position, than that of uprof^ously 
with glasses in hand, to any toast or sentiment 
yPKn happens to oe announced in company. Surely improve- 
^fjfoit will not leave this relic of a barbaric age untouched in its 

Looking^ back bn past times aufi manners, we observe that 
drinking for the sake of its convivial qualities has gradually 

y » liifo, Health, and Disease, by Edward Johnson, M.D. London. 1 843 . 
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been modified as society advanced in mejotal resourcea and 
refinement of taste. Affected by the spectacles of misery we 
see around ns from habits of intemperance, we are apt to sup- 
pose that never did this ffreat vice so fearfully abound. Such 
, would certainly be a delusive opinion. A century as^o, to 
e;‘o no farther 'back, the practice of drinkin^ w'as carried on 
^ far more extensively, and produced horrors not less conspicuous 
, and distressinp* than those of the present day. At that and a 
much later period, the hig*]! and noble indulged equally with the 
mean and miserable, if not more so ; for to be “ as drunk as a 
lord’^ became a familiar national expression. It was no unusual 
thing for a party of gentlemen met at dinner to sit all night, and 
only to disperse when they should have been risins^ from tbeir 
beds. A story is told of a lord of Session in Edinburgh being 
seen showing a guest out at his own door with a lighted candle in 
his hand at eleven o’clock on a Sunday morning, when the good 
folks were passing to church. Sometimes, in those days, in 
Scotland, the dinner or supper party w^ere not suffered to have 
their own will in departing. The door was locked by the host, 
who, nointing with one hand to the bottles on the table, and 
with tile oth(‘r to shake-downs in the adjacent apartment, showed 
what he expected from his g’uests. . 

In Ireland, till a later period, there W'ere similar ])ractices 
among the higher classes. The niie of dinnking was, that no 
man was allowed to leave the company till he was nnable to 
stand, and then he might depart, if he could walk. If on any 
occasion a guest left the room, bits of paper were drop[>ed into 
his glass, intimating the number of rounds the bottle Jiad gone, 
and on liis return lie was obliged to swallow a glass for each, 
under the penalty of so many passes of salt and water. It was 
tJie practice of some to have decanters with round bottoms, like, 
a modern soda-water bottle, the only contrivance in which they 
could stand being at the head of the table, before the host ; stop- 
ping the liottle was tlius rendered impossible, and every one w as 
obliged to fill his glass at once, and pass the bottle to his neigh- 
bour, on peril of upsetting the contents on the table. A still 
more common practice was, to knock the stems off the glasses 
w’lth a knife, so that tliej^must be emptied as fast as they are 
filled, as they could not stand. Such orgies w^ere not occasional, 
but often continued every night, and all night l^g. A usual 
exhortation from a father to a son was, ^ make your bead, boy, 
while you’re young;’ and certain knots of seasoned drinkers, w^ho 
had succeeded in this insane attempt, were calhid ‘the heads,’ 
from their impenetrability to the effect of liquor. It w'as said 
that ‘no man w^ho drank ever died, but many died learning to 
drink;’ and the number ofwktims who fell in acting on this 
principle was an appalling proof of the extent of the practice — 
most tamilies could prtint to some victim of this premature indul- 
gence. An elderly cleigyman informed us that, on leaving. 
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home to enter college, he stopped on his way at the hospitable 
mansion of a friend of his father for a few days. The whole 
time he was engaged with drinking parties eveiy night, and 
assiduously plied with bumpers, till he sunk under the table. 
In the morning, lie was oi course deadly sick, but his host 
prescribed fa hair of the old dog;' that is, a glass of raw 
spirits. On one night he contrived to steal tlirough a back 
window. As soon as he was missed, the cry of ^ stole away ' was 
raised, and he was pursued ; but effected his escape into the park. 
Here he found an Italian artist, who had also been of the com- 
pany, but, unused to such scenes, had likewise fled from the 
orgies. They concealed themselves by lying down among the 
deer, and so passed the night** Towards morning they returned 
to the house, and were witnesses of an extraordinary procession. 
Such of the company as were still able to walk had procured a 
flat-backed car, on whicdi they heaped the bodies nf those who 
wei^ insensible ; then throwing a sheet over them, and illumi- 
nating them with candles, like an Irish w'ake, some taking tiie 
shafts of the car before, and others pushing behind, and all 
setting up the Irish cry, the senhible survivors left their departed 
insensible friends at their respective homes. The consequence of 
this debauch was severs' 1 duels between the active and passive 
performers on the following day."**^ 

That similar scenes were enacted inEngland, is observable from 
the ludicrous accounts presented by Fielding and Smollett ; and 
how far the disease of drunkenness had spread among all classes, 
may be learned from the pictorial delineations of Hogarth. Tlie 
strongest evidence, however, we have of the intemperance of 
those times is in the proceedings of courts of justice, and in the 
records of parliament. In the yea» 1735 (September 23), the 
grand juiy of London met at the Old Bailey, represented to the 
ford mayor the surprising increase of gin-shops, and prayed 
for his loi’dsliip's interposition to stop the evil. Among other 
matters tliey state that many robbenes and murders had been 
committi’d through the influence of liquor; that there was a 
growing immorality, the streets being daily frequented by men 
and Vt^omen cui'sing, blaspheming, and lighting; and that, in 
short, there was a universal disorder. Various plans were sug- 
gested by the wise heads in and out of parliament, and laws were 
pass<i\^|,to the evil, but without oeneficial effect; for they 
pi^g^jrtfd on the erroneous principle that the use of intoxicating 
could be restrained by imposing high duties, charging 
IjBMfsums for licenses, and exacting heavy tines for drunken- 
The consequence was, that ilhcit distillation commenced, 
jails and bridewells were tilled with offenders, and, as if out of 
S})ite, the people drank more thah ?ver. The utter inefficiency 
of any legislative check caused these stringent laws to be abo- 
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lisliod.* Although habits of long sitting and deep drinking were 
gradually abandoned, as the intellectual resources of the people 
increased, they were still common among the higher and middle 
classes till past the beginning of the present century. For 
this, society was in no small degree indebted to the wav conse- 
quent on the French Revolution, during which moral sentiment 
made but faint advances, and likewise to the false glory thrown 
over intoxication by the eulogies of popular poets. From this 
last-mentioned cause sprung mischiefs w'hich are yet far from 
being eradicated. Intemperance was in some measure elevated 
to a kind of virtue: ^^the foaming tankard,” ‘^the flowing 
bowl,” ‘Hhe cheerful glass,” and other engines of intoxication, 
were represented as indispensable to human happiness. There 
was no joy like the joy of drunkenness : grief was absurd, for 
it could be always drowned in a potation : there was no friend- 
ship like that cemented over liquor: he was a poor spiritless 
wretch who could not take his jglass : the man who could 
swallow the greatest quantity of tonk without falling on the 
floor, was worthy of royal honours — 

** Who last beside his chair shall fa', 

He is the among us three ! " 

Living in one of the most brutalising periods of English history, 
it is lamentable to think how the unfortunate Bums was in- 
volved in this vortex of false philosophy, and should — knowing 
better, doing worse” — have not onlyiallen himself a victim to. 
intemperance, but have so frequently lent his pen to promote it 
in (^hers. In the present day, his noble nature would have 
shrunk from such mental and personal debasement. 

Supported as convivial intemperance was by popular poetictU 
effusions, as well as by old-established usage, it came gra- 
dually towards an end among the higher and middle classes; 
and m the present day, so m as they are concerned, it may 
be described as but the ghost of what it was. Unfortunately, 
however, while drinking for conviviality, and otherwise, has 
been pretty nearly abandoned by a large portion of society, it 
has been perpetuated in another. A hundred years ago, and 
perhaps much less, noblemen and gentlemen possessed so feeble 

♦ “ We have of late had numberless instances, both in t(|||fa and countr\% 
of persons being fined for retailing spirituous liquors, of all their 
goods being seized for the payment of their penalties, to the utter min 
of themselves and families .^’ — Catedonian Mercury , January MZI, “We 
hoar there are now 350 persons in the several bridewells, wthin the bills 
of mortality, for selling gin. There are now in ClerkenweU bridewell 125 
persons convicted of retailing spirituous liquors,'*’— 1737. “ Yes- 
terday died in Newgate William Davies, whore he had been confined for 
non-payment of the £100 penalty for retailing spirituous liquors. Ho is 
said to bo the seventy -fifth person who has died in the several jails and 
bridewells here, who had been sworn against since Christmas last.”— 
Novetukr 1738. 
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a sense of decorum, that they habitually fi'equented tavems, 
got di‘unk, reeled about tipsy in the streets, brawled, fought, 
and otherwise disgraced themselves. Walker, in his’ Original, 
mentions tliat, sixty or seventy years since, certain hackney- 
coachmen in London carried on a lucrative business by going 
with their vehicles tlirougli the streets during the night, in 
oi*der to take home drunk gentlemen whom they saw stagger- 
ing about, and who next "day paid them liberally for their 
pains. Few gentlemen are now seen in these circumstances; 
but many individuals among the operative and humbler classes 
are. The scenes of intemperance visible on Saturday evenings 
in the streets of our populous towns are close repi’esentations of 
what occurred nightly a centirry ago, wlien gentlemen of fashion 
were numbered in the crowd of motley practitioners. In the 
present, as in past times, ignorance and want of self-respect 
are at the root of the evil ; but there are numerous causes of 
aggravation : among others, the drinking usages connected w’ith 
professional undertakings ; drinking at entry into workshops, 
drinking at departure from workshops, and drinking of fines in 
workshops ; drinking at births, drinking at marriages, and 
drinking at funerals ; drinking at various festive occasions and 
their anniversaries; drinking of ‘'Success on going a journey; 
drinking of toasts, and drinking of healths ; and, in short, drinking 
for any reason that can be conveniently assigned. 

To this miscellany of apologies for drinking, may he added 
drinking* to assuage niiseiy anil drown care, the solaceineiit only 
adding to the sorrows of the sulFerer, and drawing him down 
more surely to perdition. While much of this branch of intem- 
perance is owing to ignorance, much also is ascribable to gene- 
rally uniavourable circumstances, and an absence of self-reliance. 
If misery, and an abandonment of all the common decencies of, 
life, produce the perpetual spec^tacle of intemperance in our large 
towns, idleness and vacuity of mind lead to intemperance in 
the small ones. In these limited seats of population, where 
there is little to do, and where time hangs heavily on hand, the 
usage of evening drinking still prevails to a remarkable extent, 
even among persons of good education and respectable exterior. 
Most of the loose cash, or what can he wrung irom tlie ordinary 
legitimate expenditure, is spent in pu]>lic-hous(;s in the evening 
on the longjlptabushed potations. What sums of money, w’hat 
resources, been squandered, and aiti at this very day being 
squandered, in this manner! Old men are dropping ofi from 
their wonted haiyits, but young men are growing up to take 
their places in the same pubiic-liousc parlours which witnessed 
the festivities of past generatioiisS. It would perhaps he wrong 
to say, that in the.se haliitudes of intemperance the son suc- 
ceeds the father. The sons of drunkards have seldom anything 
left to them wherewith to procure iadulgeiices of any kind. It 
iu chiefly the sons of the caz’eiiil who fill up the ranks, and they 
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Seldom stop till they have dispersed all that was bequeathed to 
them. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

• Considering’ the number and extent of the social evils produced 
by intemperance, all of which were open to public observation, it 
is somewhat remarkable that no means were attempted to assuag-e 
them. Presumed to be too inveterate for eradication, they were 
allowed to fester unchecked, and scarcely even encountered re- 
proach. The puli)it, bench, and press — all the recognised organs 
of moral police— were silent on tile subject of this vast national 
malady. Private influence was exerted, but only in relation to 
individual cases. The idea of rousing and concentrating public 
sentiment on the evils of intemperance was first developed in 
the United States of America. Throughout that country, in- 
temperance in liquors had gone very extraordinary lengths. 
'Jlie practice of dram-drinking had become almost universal, 
French or Spanish brandy, West India and New England rum, 
foreign and domestic gin, whisky, apple brandy, and peach 
brandy, made a variety which recommended itself to individual 
tastes. But besides this choice, there were numerous artificial 
compounds, in whicli fruit of various kinds, eggs, spices, herbs, 
and sugar, were leading ingredients. Thus, at home or at the 
lUars of taverns, there was a continual dabbling in spirits, grog, 
sling, toddy, fli]), juleps, elixirs, &c. as if alcohol in one or other of 
its seductive disguises had become a necessary of life. Such was 
the extent of this national vice, that in 1810, when the population 
consisted of 7,1339,903 persons, the annual consumption of spirits 
was 33,305,559 gfillons, being on an average of more than ibur 
and a half gallons to every man, woman, and child in the United 
Stiites. The amount of domestic misery, bodily ills, bankruptcy, 
and poverty, caused by such a consumption of liquors, was but too 
apparent, and at length an elibrt was made to stem the evil. At 
the meeting of an ecclesiastical body, culled the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts Proper, in 1811, a committee was appointed 
to draught the constitution of a society wliose object should be 
“ To check the progress of intemperance, viewed by the associa- 
tion as a growing evil.” Such a society was accordingly fonned, 
and held its first meeting in 1813. 

The desi:!:!i of the members of this, the first tempeiince society, 
was to act l)0th by example and precept. They engaged neither 
to use spirituous liquors themselves, nor to offer them to others ; 
and here tljc })rinciple of coming under any such obligation may 
be advert(‘d to. No doubt the entering into a mutual obliga- 
tion, or the taking of a pledge to refrain from doing that Avhich 
common sense jjoints out as erroneous, argues, in the abstract, a 
feebleness of resolution, iuid is perhaps objectionable on various 
grounds. A monstrous national vice, however, waa to be cor- 
rected, and a common bond to unite all men, strong-minded and 
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weak-minded, together in one common cause was desirable. 
Looking to results, this method of procedure does not appear 
to have been ill-judged. Governed by a settled and uniform 
purpose, and stimulated by a mutual enthusiasm, the members 
of the society attracted considerable attention to their proceed- 1 
ings ; facts were collected and disseminated j other societies were 
formed ; influenced by example, many gave in their adherence to 
the cause ; dram -drinking was gradually lessened ; and, in eflect, 
the tem])crance reformation had begun. In a few years there- 
after, it was confidently stated that pauperism, crime, and mor- 
tality had materially diminished ; education had advanced ; and 
10,000 drunkards had been reclaimed. 

Although this, the first temperance movement, afterwards 
languished, as a public occurrence of no little notorietj^, it might 
have been expected to attract attention in Great Britain ; never- 
theless fifteen j'-ears elapsed before it was generally known, or at 
least followed in the British islands — a fact curiously illustrative 
of the indifference to social advancement twenty years ago. The 
first temperance society in the United Kingdom was founded in 
New Boss, Ireland, in July 18‘29, at the instance of the Bev. 
G. W, Carr. At the same time one was formed in Belfast ; other 
associations were soon after organised in Ireland ; and at the 
close of the year an aggregate body of 12,000 members was 
reported. 

About the year 1828, John Dunlop, Esq. of Greenock had his 
attention drawn to the fearful amount of intemperance in Scot- 
land, and, encouraged by intelligence from Ireland, began to 
rouse public attention by lectures on the subject, llie intem- 
perance in Scotland had resembled in some measure that of tlie 
United States — a pretty frequent tippling and dram-drinking, 
with the addition of deep carousing on festive occasions, parti- 
cularly on New-Year^s day. Mr Dunlop encountered much ridi- 
cule m his attempt to overthrow the Scotch drinking usages; 
but persevering, he ultimately gained his point. Societies were 
formed, the fii'st of importance being at Glasgow, November 12, 
1829. Shortly afterwards, one was established in Edinburgh. 
At this period deaths, accidents, brutal scenes, and ruin of 
families, were brought prominently forw^ard in newspapers and 
conversation. The stomach-pump went like a mill every evening 
at the polic^office in Edinburgn, saving from immediate deatli, 
being only u*sed in extreme cases. Men, women, and children 
were conveyed thither on wheelbari’ows, in order to clear the 
streets of their carcases.” Tlie movement spread so rapidly, that 
at the close of 1829 there were a hundred societies in Scotland, 
comprehending 15,000 members. 

The movement was carried into England from Scotland by 
Henry F9rbe8, Esq. a merchant of Bradford, who had attended 
a public meeting of the Glasgow association. By his influence 
a temperance society was formed in Bradford in the spring 
- ** 
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of 1830. Similar associations were soon after established in Leeds 
' and other lar^e towns in the north of Ihif^^laiid. Mr \\ illiam 
Collins, of Glasgow, being in Londim abont, this time, put fui-th 
great and successful exertions towards the foi-mation of a socu'ty 
. in the metropolis. The tirst public meeting of the London, since 
ilislinguished as the Brilisli and Foreign Temperance Society, 
was held on the 20th of June 1830. Much w^as now do)ie by 
tracts, sermons, and lectures, to urge the necessity of abstain- 
ing from spirituous liquors,^ and many societies, with many 
members, w'cre formed in all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
fact, however, soon became apparent, that the doctrines made 
little inijiression on’ the public; and that, on the whole, there 
was about as much intoxication as evej*. It now appeared, on 
<‘lose examination, that the obligation of temperance in America, 
as well as in the United Kingdom, by not excluding the us(; of 
wine and beer, had failed very much in its efl’ect. Tims, on 
tlie one liand, the doctrine put forth was inapplicfible to large 
masses of tlie population; while, on the other, the mere spirit- 
drinker or ale-drurikaid looked with coldness and sus])iciou on a 
.plan winch ]troposed that the poor should abandon their ale and 
spirits, while tlie rich wun^e permitted to retain their costly wdnes. 
It was easy, tliey said, for the rich to propose, but hard for the 
working-man to practise. 

The lapsing into inteiup(*rnte habits of men W'ho had become 
members of teiufieram'c societies, brought the question to a crisis. 
It w’as felt that if these assoeiations should continue in existence, 
and be of any practiijal value, tlieir funtlamental pi’incipii* must 
be t‘xtend(‘d ; that the pledge of abstinence must exclude the 
use of any liquor whatsoever containing intoxicating qualities. 
These opinions were made the grounds of an association estab- 
lished at Paisley January 14, 1832. The principles subscribed 
\cere as follows: — ‘’We, the undersigned, believing that tJie 
w'ldely-extended, and hitherto rapidly-increasing vice of in- 
tern jicra nee, with its many ruinous consequences, is greatly 
promoted by existing habits and opinions in regard to the use 
of intoxicating liquors in every form, and believing that it 
will be calculated to promote true and consistent temperance 
principles, and of the cause in general, do voluntarily agree to 
abstain from all liquors cfontaining any quantity of alcohol, 
except when absolutely necessary that is, as ni^dicines. On 
the 2ild of August 1832, a similar pledge was drawn up at Pres- 
ton by Ml* *ft»Heph Livesey, ana suoscribed by himself and 
several others. These steps at Paisley and at Preston were taken 
without concert between the parties, and unknowm to each other. 
In March 1833, the committee of the Preston Temperance So- 
ciety agreed to propose the incorporation of the new pledge with 
the existing one ; and at a large general meeting of the society 
on the 26fch of the same mouth, it was proposed accordingly, and 
carried by a large majority. Thirty-four persons attached their- 
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signatures to the new pledge on the night it was publicly sano 
tibned. 

Assisted by an earnest band of reformers, including several 
reclaimed driinkaixls, the principles spread throughout the dis- 
trict with great rapidity. At one of the meetings in Preston, a 
reclaimed (.lrunkai*d, ificliard Turner, first applied the familiar 
term teetotal to the cause of entire abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, and hitting tlie popular humour, it was generally adopted 
by members as emphatically expressive of their tenets. Before 
the close of the year 1833, neaiiy COO persons, including many 
drunkards, subscribed the temperance pledge at Preston, and the 
friends were cheered on by the improved appearances and ame- 
liorated circumstances of many of the members and their families. 
The drinking Iiabits received a check, and crime diminished in 
such a degree, as to call forth the special notice of the chaplain 
to the jail" in his annual reports, and the commendation of Baron 
Alderson when presiding over the assizes at Lancaster. 

The men of Preston extended their gratuitous efforts to the 
surrounding villages, and live of their leaders set a week apart 
for missionary labours in the principal towns of Lancashire. 
Lectures, and the free circulation of tracts, awakened attention 
and excited controversy. Tliis resulted in the accession of many 
converts, and the formation of numerous and flourishing socie- 
ties. The intelligence of these proceedings produced a revival 
of the temperance cause throughout the kingdom. Many who 
had b€<m practising the principle of abstinence, now spoke out. 
They procured the incorporation of the ‘^teetotaP^ witli the mere 
anti-spirit pledge.” ]\Iultitudes of drunkards were reclaimed ; the 
efficiency and marvellous success of the new (or rather extended) 
principle were everywhere confessed. At the fourth annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Temperance Society, a dis- 
tinguished member recommendwl the princij»le as “an improve- 
ment which he hoped they would adopt.” The condiK tors of 
that society, however, wei*e not prepared to advance with public 
opinion ; and it romains, we believe, on its original basis. 

From Proston, as a centre, the principles of entire abstinence 
radiated to other quaKei*s, and in 1834 were introduced into the 
metropolis by Mr Livesey with considerable success; and from 
the Tnetropolls they were introduced into many of the towns in 
the south — ptiblicity being advanced by various small j)eriodk!als 
which had already been established in different places. From 
1834 to 1838, it may be said that nearly tlie wliolC of the original 
societies throughout England and Scotlatid extended their prin- 
ciples on the new and broader declaration, and with no little 
renew^il of that enthu.siasm without which it would be impossible 
for any cause of this nature to pro.sper. The success of tliese fresh 
opemtions having been made km»wn in the United States, the 
tempmnee societies thero, which had fallen into a languishing 
^condition) adopted the same tbrmula of doctrine, and with like 
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advantag-e. According to the last report of the American Tem* 
perance Union, eveiy fourth person in the States is an adherent 
of total abstinence principles. 

TJie progress of the temperance movement in Ireland has been 
more mai'ked than in any other country. The baneful thirst for 
whisky and other intoxicating drinks had for ages been the curse 
of Ireland, producing wide-spread i>overty, madness, and crimt|. 
It was calculated that, dram-drinfdng carried off yearly 2000 
persons, a great number of whom died in delirium tremens, or 
lunacy. Besides these effects, intoxication led to eveiy species of 
social degradation, and retarded all improvement in political and 
domestic circumstances. AVe have statea liow*^ temperance societies 
were established at New Boss, Belfast, and elsewhere, in 1829. 
The Hibernian Temperance Society w'as formed in Dublin on 
the 7th of April 1830, and this led to the establishment of seve- 
ral in the provincial towns. Yet none of these early institu- 
tions received much support from the people. No pojnilar 
enthusiasm was manifested in the cause, till it was taken up with 
vigour by the Bev. Theobald Mathew, a Boman Catholic priest 
,aiid cajmcliin friar. This active apostle of temperance was in- 
duced to sign the pledge, and put hims(;lf at flje head of the 
Cork Temperance Society on the 10th of April 1838. Tor a year 
and a half Father Mathew held his ternpei'aiice meetings in tlie 
Horse Bazaar, Cork, twice a-week. Many early projdiesied 
failure and defeat ; but the work of enrolment still went on, 
and tlie society swelled in numbers. Hundreds of the most 
abandoned drunkards were reclaimed; and towards tlie end of 
the year 1838, it was stated that Cork was fast taking the lead 
in the temperance movement, and that the peojde there, and 
from all the coiintiy round, w’ere joining the ranks of Father 
Mathew in litindreds and thousands. Ol a warm and fanciful 
)cinperament, and inclined to be superstitious, the Irish ](eop]e, 
it is evident, attributed some miraculous virtue to the pledge and 
teinperaiiee medal, taken and received at the hands of this vener- 
able priest. It became a matter of note that Father IMathew^s 
disciples, after a little perseverance, seemed more hearty and 
healthy than they had been for years before. Some alleged 
well-attest(‘d cures of nervous, paralytic, and other maladies of 
long standing; and all w as ascribed to some species of miraculous 
intervention. Father Mathew, of course, disclaimed any power 
of peifforming miracles; but the popular faith proves at least 
that he exercises over them an immense influence, the result of 
the virtues of his admirable character; wliile it is nndoiilued 
that numljers look upon him as an especial in^tiiiment raised up 
by Providence for the moral regenei-ution of tlieir fatlieiland. 
The roads for miles round CorJt now became throngt'd with 
persons hastening to declare their total abandemment of whiskj' 
—multitudes from far and near flocked to his humble dwelling — 
and the wortliy apostle became fairly overwhelmed with ilie* 
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magnitude of his labours. We have no space to describe the 
iutei‘estiug‘ scenes 'vvhich were perpetually presented; siiilice it 
to say, that at the close of the j’car .1838, the numbers registered 
in his books amounted to 150,000. In the following year, 
Fatluir Mathew ado])ted the plan of travelling through the 
country, so tliat, in the course of live years, almost every part 
of Ireland has participated in the blessings of his mighty mission. 

On the 2d of December 1839, he visited Limerick, which pre- 
sented one of the most extraordinary appearances on record. 
The Cork entrance to the city was liiled with a dark and 
dense crowd for above tw’o injles ; the streets were all but impas- 
sable ; every liouse,, and room, and cellar was lit(‘rally liiled ; and 
yet, after all, more than 5000 poi-sons were without a bed on that 
cold December night! Provisnms rose to a most exorbitant 
price; a, p(‘ni)y loaf sold at 3d., a quart of milk at Od., and 2s. 
were in many instances paid for the jirivilege of standing in a 
cellar. The committee of the Commercial Rooms threw them 
open to the ll0u^(4ess poor, liavingllrst ht the lires and the splen- 
did lustre which lights the large room. Ht;re 500 poor men and 
wamicn wore sheltered, otherwise without resources for procuring 
food or repose, and wiio bad journeyed far from tJuir homes on 
tlieir ])iIgTimage to the shrine of temperance. When Father 
Mathew arrived, a little after live o’clock, it was quite dark. He 
was received with a loud and prolonged shout of welcome. He 
preached tlie following morning, and in the afternoon mlminis- 
teied the pledge to tens of thousands. The scene was one of 
the most remarkable ever witnessed. Witli the military to keep 
perf H-t regularity, 20,()(H) per.sons were seen at once kneeling in 
allow Stre(;t, and retiring in order as soon as the pledge w as 
adTiiinistered. ^J'Jie terms of the pledge, wiiich it may be inte- 
resting to know, wore these : — I })romise, so long as I shall 
contiiiue a meinl;)er of the. Teetotal Tem})erance Society, to 
abstain from all intoxicating liquors, unless recormnended fur 
medical purposes, rud to diijcourage, hy all means in m}'^ power, 
the practice of intoxication in others;” Mr JMatlunv adding, 
May God bless you, and enable you to keep your promise.” 

On the following day the work went on, at the close of 
which 150,000 persons hack been enrolled or pledged. On the 
lOthj 11th, and 12th of December, he visited Waterford, 
and administered tlie pledge to upwards of 00,000 in that dis- 
trict. ^i’lie effect may be estimatea from the fact, that three of 
the pub1i(; pa])cr^ of that towm at once became hearty supportei^s 
of tne cause. The benefit conferred on the working-classes by 
tliis movement was well illustrated at the Knockmahon mines in 
that vicinity, employing about 10(K) persons. The average earn- 
ings of tlm HA^n previously to the introduction of tcetotulism 
was Jw month, of which sum d£500 was spent in drink ; 

iij l^io, the monthly earnings of the same persons, at the same 
.work, reached ^2300, of which very little was spent in drink. 
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Ii» March 1840, Father Mathew visited Dublin: {^reat success 
attended liis mission. The neig’hhouring’ counties poured forth 
their population to receive the pledge'. Ev(iry where he wus 
received with the same enthusiasm • (wery where liis mission 
resulted in a remarkable imnrovejnent of the moral and social 
condition of the people. The judges of tlie various courts of 
assize at W^exford, Waterford, Jdinerick, Kerry, Clare. jMavo, 
Fermanagh, and l)u])liu, remarked on the lightness of the calen- 
dar, and chu'ily a'^cribed the tran([uillity to the progress of tem- 
perance ; and the tostijuony was again repeated in the judges^ 
charges the following' year. On the l\)th of November 1810, tlte 
i^’roemaifs Journal announced that tluj Smithfield Peintciitiarv 
was closed; tiic citi/aais of Dublin ])eiug' relieved from the eudre 
expense of one prison. With respect to another pi-ison in Dul)- 
hn, tlie llicliinond bridewell, tlie number of adult prisonevs com- 
mitted during the year ending November 9, was 0:202; in 
the year ending November t), 1841, it was 1004; being a dimi- 
nution of one-half. 

Improvement was not conliiied to a diminution of brawls, 
tiglits, and crimes : the peojdi*. had become b/ tter clothed, bett,er 
led, and possessed of greater domestic comiurts. Money was 
also saved; capital began to accumulate, instead of b(hng for 
<*ver dispersed on vicious indulgences. The de])osjtors in the 
Savings’ Bank Association of 3)ul>lin increased from 72(>4 m 
18.‘>S, to 0585 in 1841. In July, August, and September 1840, 
£91,057, 18s. Od. was lodged in the bank; and in July, August, 
and Sejitember 1841, £59,500, 14s. 6d.; being an increase of 
£8.)9H, 10s. 3d. As many as 237 jinblic-house.s wer(^ closed in 
Diiblm during the year 1840. Similar advances and changes 
for the better were visible m other parts of Ireland, the whole 
<‘(mntiy undergoing a kind of regeneration. \\'e learn from 
Fatlier Matliew, the instrument of this wonderful niovement, 
that up till November 1844 lie hud registered in Ireland 5, 040, 000 
adherents of total abstinence principles. Of these it' is computed 
that there are one million children. It is ascertained that not 
more than one in five hundred, on an averap.% has violated the 
pledge ; and of this number the majority avail themselvtis of the 
first opportunity to he once more admitted as members. 

The astonishing suv:cess of Father Mathew in Ireland no doubt 
contributed, by its moral influence, to promote the progress, and 
illustrate the importance, of temperance in Great Biataia and 
other countries. Jlut he also personally assisted the eftbrts making 
in Britain. In August 1842, he visited Glasgow, and enrolled 
many thousands in the cause; and in July i843, he attended 
f the British Association for the Promotion of Temperance, then 
holding its ninth annual conference in York. From York he 
proew^ded to Leeds, M'akefield, Bradford, Huddersiield, Halifax, 
Manchester^ Liverpool, Londmi, Norwich, and Birmingham, en- 
rolling, during his stay in England, about a quarter of a million, 
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including several of the Roman Catholic nobility, and other 
members of tlie aristocracy. 

Several general and numerous county associations have been 
fonnecl in Great Britain, which, by means of the distribu- 
tion of tracts and periodicals, and the employment of an efli- 
cient corps of agents, are gradually ejxtending the totrd absti- 
nence principles. The oldest of the general societies is tlie 
British Association for the Promotion of Temperance. The 
executive committee are resident at York, as the centre of 
operations for the north of England, and their otficial organ 
is the National Temperance Advocate, circulating upwai'ds of 
ten thousand copies monthly, of which number three thou- 
sand are distributed gratuitously amongst the wealthier classes. 
In the tenth report of this association we find the following 
statement: — “In 107 of the societies in the northern and 
midland counties, 02,092 members are reported ; 78 of the 
societies report 0495 refonned chai’acters ; and 39 societies 
give 1152 who have since become members of Christian 
churches.” 

Another general association exists in London, the National 
Temperance Society, wliieh issues a monthly paper entitled the 
Temp<?raMCe Chronicle. Besidf*s tlu'se there are sevei*al c(ninty 
journals, amongst the most widely circulated of wdiich we may 
name tlie Temperance Recorder. (Ipswicli) ; the Bristol Tnn- 
perance Ileiald; the Cheshire Temperance Advocate ; and 
the Coinwall Temperance Journal. At Leicester is ])uhlislnMl 
monthly the National Temperance Magazine ; and in tlie me- 
tropolis w'e find two cheap weekly papers, entitled the T*’in- 
perance Intelligencer, and the AV’’eekly Temperance Journal. 
Another journal, edited by Br Lees of Leeds, is entitled 1h<; 
Truth-sccker, Temperance Advocate, &c. The Isle of Man 1ms 
for some years been a seat of publication of papers in the tem- 
perance cause. 

In Scotland the Western Scottish Temperance Union is actividy 
at work, both by means of agents and the circuLalioii of tracts. 
It lias a monthly journal, enjoying a considerable circulation, 
published in^ Glasgow. In Edinburgh there is a diligent aiul 
useful society; indeed, associations exist in Jill the large and 
many of the smaJI towns of Scotland. 

In connexion with the Temperance Society in Great Britain, 
two institutions of importance have he^ founded. The Tempe- 
rance Provident Institution has already effected 1300 as.siirances 
on lives, and we are informed that only one death has occurred 
during’ the last year. The Independent Order of Ri^djahites is 
a teetotal, hemelit, and sick society, comprehending ah'eady up- 
wards of 30,000 members. It has a small journal, circulating 
upwards of ten thousand copies monthly, published in Manclies- 
ter, In London we observe several Temperance Benefit Building 
Associations have been formed. We look upon all these things 
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as evident indications of more provident liabits, tending to the 
elevation and independence of the masses. 

In Canada the temperance movement progresses auspiciously. 
The Canada Temperance Advocate, devoted to teetotalism, edu- 
cation, and agriculture, has a large circulation. At the con- 
vention held at Montreal in June 1844, the total number of 
rnemhers attached to 600 societies was estimated at 167,000 ; the 
recliiiined drunkards at 50,000. At St Jolin’s, and other places 
in New Brunswick, flourishing societies have been formed. A 
temperance and general newspaper is also pnblislied. The move- 
ment has likewise made an impression in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where it was very desirable. 

Ol’Ue temperance cause has also found footing in New Zealand. 
In Southern and Western Africa, societies have been introduced, 
both amongst the Hottentots and the white settlers, witli highly 
pleasing results. The princijile is also slowly making way in 
vrii*ious districts of Australia ; and over the vast district of British 
India temperance societies are gradually extending, and tem- 
perance papers in the course of publication.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is an outline of the progress of the temperance movement, 
which, it will be observed, has been in a great measure conducted 
by persons of a humble rank in life, and with a degree of enthu- 
siasm wliich has enlisted a very wide-spread sympathy in the 
cause. The result lias been partially disclosed. It is stated that 
51)0,000 drunkards liave been reclaimed in the United Kingdom 
since Public-houses have diminished in number; and 

there has been a decline in the quantity of malt employed, as 
well as in the importation of wines. All this, liowover, from 
what has been mentioned as the present annual consumption of 
alcoholic drinks, is comparatively little. The torrent ol intem- 
perance is only in a small degTee impeded — by no means arrested 
in its course. It is evident that the measures adopted to remove 
this great national evil require to be persevered in, and carried 
much greater lengths than they have yet been. It is so lar 
favourable for such perseverance, that the public mind has been 
di.stinctly roused on the subject; and from this, as well as otlitT 
causes, various collateral advantages bfive arisiui. Many thtni- 
saiids of small volumes and tracts have been disseminated on the 
principles and benclits of temperance; various periodicals are 

* Our notice of temperance papers at home or abroad is pix)b;d)ly in- 
complete, as we do not presume to be acquainted with them all, jitkI, be- 
sides, new periodicals are constantly starting in the cause. Sjieaking 
critically, the greater number of tcmncraiicc publications which have I'allen 
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skill wliicli is desirable ; and in this resjMict, as well as in the melioration 
of certain asperities of tone, wc should rqjoice to sec sonio xnarked im- 
provements. 
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woi'kiiig* pnerj^etioally in the cause; and upwards of 400 readinir- 
I’ooms liavc been established in connexion with the Temperanee 
movement in the Lijjited Kinprdorn. 'I'he efforts of the socjetjes 
may likewise he acknowledged to have in no sinall niea, sure 
rendered the free use of intoxicants discreditable among’ the 
classes open to ))ublic opinion. That which they have next to do, 
is to form sinnhu* in)}>resv'iious on the minds of the l(‘ss instruefed 
and really intemperate oi'<lers. Bin i^cre t^'i'e is nincli to etuitend 
agrainst — ig’iKU'ance, social disorder, dcj^asld tastes, and want of 
self- respect. It is clear, tln'refore, that to operate advantayeon. ly 
on the masses, their moral, iutidlectual, and pnysieal coiiuiinjii 
must be raised. Let the frwnds of tenipo-ain e direct llicjr 
euerpes to these objects. Whoievor an eJfovt is inakinfr to estnh- 
iittli schools, to substitute harmless |Wl)hc eulertainineiita ior 
what ai'e vichuis, to remedy social ga-mvances and disordo's, to 
encoardge a love of the line arts, to votS^ the faiu'y and stimuhiie 
the mural and religious sentaaeiits— there let the friends of tem- 
pevance be foremost. Putting aw ay ali ]^etty and sectarian dnie- 
rences^ let them be seen uniting vlith pliihinilirojiic men generally 
in everything* which can tend to elevate the people in tlje scale of 
being, dveeping befoiH^ them what has already bein attained 
by cue section of the community,' h-i tiicm endcavouj* to bring 
up the other to the same standaid. Wliat that standard is, can- 
not he too emphatically told : it is that degree of aeJj-rciiiM't't on(J 
rnjard j\tr fvhllc apjmflmitort, which, iiidepiuidently of hiulmr 
motive^, litt men above indulgence iu mean and sensual enjoy- 
ments, and stimulate them, by self-deniul and kperseveraitce, to 
attain a position erjually consolatory to fJieir own feelings', mid 
respectable in the eyes of tlieir fellowM*reatnrcs. Let these things 
be pressed unreiuittiiigly on tiie considerurioii of the managers of 
all kinds of tempemice associatmm, and generally on all who 
wish v eil to social imjiroveiueiit. 
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I 'I ^'.ETER WILLIAMSON was Lom 

\ ^ Ji^at Hirnloy, in tliepjirishofA'boyiK^, 

A Aberdeenshire, about the year 
^ HK) ^ 1730, if not of i*ich, yet of re- 

fi spectable parents ; and but for an 

MK ^unfortunate circumstance, would 
most likely have lived and dird 
» mT^ /mWi ^ T ancestors, a humble Seot- 

I peasant. When ten years of 

^ y' .JSm '1' sent by his parents 

f^. Aber- . 
W^^^WMbIv ^ deen, ^ already a town of rising 

Jr coimn'erce ; and while here, an 
'S* ' event occurred which altog*ether 
' WtIIA ' course of his destiny. 

C*! Having one day sti*olled down 
'>*' to 3ook with childisli 

r. curiosity on the shipping in the 

.- \ ||rfc harbour, he was espied by t\\o 

' men belonging to a vessel lying 

^ alongside, and persuaded by tlieni, 
w'ithout difficulty, to conwi on board and see the ditFcrent parts 
of the sliip. Prom the deck he was invited to go below, and 
tliere he was introduced to the sooiety of a number of chil- 
dren of similar age, w'ho had inveigled on board on 

the same seductive promises as hSSTbeen held out to the luckless 
Peter, 


The fact is curious, and in the present day it will scarcely 
appear credible, that these poor stolen in the man- 

ner desca-ibed, and were now' forcibly detamed on board the 
vessel till, the cargo being completed, the W'liole sliould be carried 
off and sold into bondage in tine British-American plantations. 
Tliat this should have tak^m place in one of the principal to^^ms 
in Scotland only a century ago, without public remonstrance, 
may well excite our surprise^ amj; it is still more remarkable 
that, so far from being an isolat^ case of oppression, it was 
only jiart of a regular trade carried on at Aberdeen — the trade of 
kidnapping young persons, to be, sold into a species of slaveiy 
in America. From evidence afterwards brought to light in 
c'onser^uence of Peter Williamson’s abduction, it appears that at 
least tw'o merchants were immediately conceraed in tin's odious 
traffic, w'hich was not unknown to the local magistracy, and, as 
was confidently believed, privately sanctioned by them. The 
trade was carried on under colour of indenturing* apprentices 
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for service in the plantations, where there was a demand for 
labour.’^ Lads, it seems, from time to time offered themselves as 
apprentices to go abroad; parents also, occasionally froni the 
pressure of poverty, would bring a boy to be for this 

pvetendedly desirable kind of emplo3’'ment; the imig^rates, like- 
wise, handed over all vagrant y'ouths troublesJhe to the com- 
munity w ho fell into their hands ; and by thSe various means 
the exporters cni'iied on a trade which does tibt seem to have 
been held as particularly' infamous, though it is certain they^ 
did not scrujue to make up their carg-oes by the felonious 
abduction of children, and disposed of the whole on equal 
terms abroad as articles of merchandise. Extraordinary as such 
a revelation of the social state of Scotland a century ago can- 
not but now appear, the practice of kidnapping* was not con- 
fined to the remote towms of North Britain. At the period to 
whicli we refer, and much later, it was carried on in London and 
many'’ other places under the name of crimping. In the metro- 
polis there were regular officer for entrapping young men, w'ho, 
pressed by temporary difficuUjes. and unacquainted with the 
world, ‘Were easily seduced by^ the keepers of these establishments 
^ to ship themselves for countries wdierc they were to revel in num- 
berless delights, but where, in reality, they 'srere to he plunged 
into the imserios of compulsory servitude. In the feeble state, 
of the press and of public opinion, these atrocities excited little 
attention, and were onty the subject of occasional remark or 
satire by the novelists and dramatists of the day.t In time, t]i(^ 
practice of crimping and kidnapping b(?came too odious to be 
conducted with impunity, though till comparatively recent times 
the army and navy were habitually recruited by means not move 
reputable ; nor are wc sure that the custom of employing intoxi- 
cating drinks as an agent of enlistment is yet abandoned, or the 
race of Sergeant Kites altogether extinct. 

From this digres ion wc return to the unfortunate subject of 
our memoir. The trade of the Aberdeen kidnappers was cou- 


* It i'r proper to state that our authority boro and genenilly el-^owhcre 
in o\ir naiTativo is the memoir of Peter written by himself, under the title 
of “ French and Indian Cruelty Exemplilied in tlie Life and Various Vicis- 
situdes of Fortune of Pe^or ■Wiiliamson, who was carried off from AMdoeu 
in his infancy, and sold as a Slave, in Pennsylvaiiia ; with a, DisAtaiiou 
or; Kidnapping,” <S:c. Fifth edition, enlarged. Edinburgh. ITOZ 
*1* The story of George, the son of the Vicar of Wakefield, will hero 
occur to reuH'mhrance. Going along the streets of London in a state of 
desperation, and with only half a guinea in the world, he tells us, “it ha]v 
pened that ATr Cris[Hds office seemed invitingly open to give me a welcome 
reception. In th-s office Mi* Crispe kiudiy offers all his majesty’s subjects 
a generous promise of £3ff a-year, for which promise all they give in 
return is their liberty for life, and permission to let him transport them 
to An^erica as slaves.” Great things were promised by Mr Crispe to Georgt;, 
.who, however, escaped the gnlf j>n*])ared tor him. Mj Crispe was doubtless 
a ly]>c of the di^tinguiwhod crhnp^.' of the day. 
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ducted with so little fear of leg-al impediment, that Peter William- 
son and the other entrapped children were transferred from 
the vessel to a ham in the neig-libourhood, there to remain in 
seclusion till the required number of youths was complete. The 
disappearance of her nephew alarmed the aunt; and, commii- 
nic'ating^ the intellig-ence and her suspicions to his father, James 
AVilliamson, at Hirnlcy, he forthwith came to Aberdeen in quest 
of his lost child. Here having learned from public rumour that 
a number of youths wa« connned in a bam previous to their 
deportation to America, he proceeded to the spot, but was unable 
to g’ain admittaiice, nor was he permitted to see or speak to his 
son. James, fj*om all we can learn of the strange transaction, 
now abandoned the search as hopeless, and went home to the 
disconsolate mother of his child. That he should have thus 
tamely submitted to be robbed of his son, may appear the height 
of ])usillanimity ; but any one acquainted with the partial admi- 
nistration of justice m Scotland a century ago^ will feel no sur- 
prise at the whole tenor of the narrative. According to the 
testimony of an individual who was afterwards examined re- 
spe(;ting the transaction, the barn at the time contained from 
forty to fifty young persons of different ages, voluntary and 
compulsoi-y candidates for transportation ; and, while carefully 
watched, to prevent escape, the whole were kept in a state of 
constant merriment by the well-plied strains of a bagpipe. 

The complement ot ^youths being made up, Peter sailed with 
his associates in misfortune from the harbour of Aberdeen in 
about a month from the time of his abdiujtion, without anj pre- 
cise idea as to his fate, and all feai’s soothed by the deceitful 
promises of his captors. His departure, it is to be presumed, 
took place some time iu 1740. The vessd was bound for Phila- 
(b'lphia, and tlie early part of the voyage passed off without any 
nritowand event ; but in approaching the American coast, a hard 
gale of wind sprung up from the south-east, and the captain not 
having kept a good reckoning, the vessel, to his surprise, struck 
about midnight on a sandbank off Cape May, near the capes of 
the Delaware. All w;is now consternation* on board; and to the 
terror of the children and youths in the hold, the 'water gradually 
increased upon them, and threatened them all with destruction. 
Believing that the ship could not long hold together, the snilors 
hoisted out the boat, into whi(ji they went with the captnin, 
leaving Peter, with his companions, as was imagined, to perish,' 

Deserted, without the least prospect of relief, but tlirentcned 
every moment with destruction, the kidnapped youths and 
cliil(3ren passed the night in inconceivable distress and appi'C- 
hensions. It may be readily supposed that ii(» httle relief 
-was experienced when, as the morning broke, and thc*\veatber 
moderated, it was observed that the "ship, instead of sinking^ 
deeper in the 'water, \ras fixed on a sandbank, at distance of 
about a mile from land. The 'wind continuing to abate, and the 
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tiile f;i,\(>ur:ible, flip rofi'paiit civw, a\]io liatl for some 

hours been on shore, venturefl out to tlieii* deserted craft, with tlie 
hope of saving’ at least ])art of the cargo. Tlie first thing diine 
was to convey on shove tlie distriieted clulclren, sixty -live in 
number, who were clinging in desjieration to the bulwarks and 
ehroutls of the vessel; ami this being* accomplished, a kind of 
encampment was struck up with tents made of the sails, and 
such other things as coulu be got readily asshove. Some pro- 
visions Wf've also saved; Imt tlie general cargo \vjis lost, and the 
Bhiy 111 a f(!W days went entirely to pieces. In the encampment 
which was formed, the party sjient about three weeks, anxiously 
waiting for an opportunity" of ])roceeding to Philiidel]ihia, and 
such at length ocenrred by the passing of a friendly v(‘ssel, in 
which tlie whole were taken on board. 

The party arrived in Philadelphia without encounteviug any 
new misfortune; and soon after landing’, the youths and children 
were offer(*d for sale to tliose in want of servants. 'J'he sjieciila- 
tion, in a pecuniary sense, jiroved a fortunate one for the captain, 
for a number of persons coming to look at his .stock, he was aide 
to dispose of the whole he had on hand at from £12 to £20 
a-lieau. It mu^t be presunu'd that this transaijtion, villanous as, 
it now appeal’s, could not, as jiart of a regular trade, escape the 
notice of the colonial government; yet it attracted no attention 
from any of the public authorities, and Peter and liis companions 
were, accjordingly, disposed of to ditierent parties with as litth; 
regard for their feeling’s as if they had been so many cattln. 
The transfer, liowcver, was not for jicmnanent bondage, lint only 
a liioited series of years ; and so far it ditfei'ccl from the more hap- 
less conditions of negro slaveiy, which at the time was a legally-- 
protected institution in all the British ])Ossessic)ns. I*eter was 
sold for seven years, and, as he says, brought £T0, a .sum udiich 
left a handsome returri fur the tntfing expense of his pa.ssage and 
keep since the day of his capture. He was jurtunate in bidng 
bought by a countryman, Hugh Wilson, a native of Perth, ho, 
having bean kitbiaiiped himself, could compassionate the fate of 
othei's subjected to the*same calamity. 

It was altogether a lucky turn of affairs which brought our 
hero into the hands of his countryman. Mr M ilson,'^ unlike 
many of liis neighbours, wa.s a humane, worthy, and hon»vst 
inpn. Having no ^’hildr^n of Ins own, and commiserating 
Filer’s unhappy condition, he received him into his family, and 
with much c’ave caused him to he instructed in labours suited 
to his ag’c and prospects. With still move considerate kind- 
ness, he gave Peter opportunities to attend school during tlu 
viivtf'Y months hy which nve-.ms, and hy dint of perSfiveriiv 
during leisure hours at home, ho acquired a facility ii 
reac'mg inid writing, and generally improved his stock of ideas 
l!?»i yiiu-s passed over, and Peter, now become a stout lad 
Vvis useful as a labourer on liis master’s farm, where he ac 
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quircd a Iviiowl'' 1^’e of liushandiy, arid j^ained ^'enoral appvo- 
batifm lor liis steady and trustwortliy linbils. A\iieu seventeen 
years of age, lie lo^ liis indulgent master, an event which he 
luni some reason to Rmcnt ; but his grief was assuaged by lind- 
yig that, as a reward for his faithful services, he hai been 
becjueatlied his liberty, besides a legacy of £200 currency, also 
his mastt'r's horse and wearing apparel. 

Thrown upon the world, and now his own master, Peter be- 
thought huiiself how much more advantageous it would be to 
Kunain in America, where labour was in demand, and w ell rmu- 
neruted, than to return to his native country. He accordingly 
hired himself to parties who needed his services, and in this w^ay, 
always husbanding liis gains, he spent seven years among the 
farmers of Pennsylvania. 

Thinking now that he had gained sudicient experience of 
rural utfairs, and accumulated a sullicient capital, he resolved tO 
settle on some advantageous spot ; but considering that a farmer 
without a wif(i makes hut a poor shift, he deemed it to 1>e an 
essential preliminary to be. married. In this important adventure 
P(‘tt*r was pe(:uliaii 3 " fortunate, for his addresses were favoured 
'by the daughter of a wealthy landowner and agriculturist in 
Chester county, and there being no objection to the match, they 
w'ere accordingly married. TIkj next consideration was the selec- 
tion of a parcel of land : on this point, how'ever, lie was spareil 
all diflicuities, his father-in-law making him a (h’t'd of gift of a 
tract of land in Perk’s county, on tiie borders of Pennsylvania, 
near the forks of the Dtdaware. The property consisttd of about 
two hundred acres, thirty of which were clear(*d and lit for imme- 
diate use, and provided with a good house and barn. 

Tlie prosjiect of a journey to such a distant part of the settle- 
ments W'us somewliat serious, for the country was in many places 
not yet cleared of the original forest ; rivers were to be forded ; 
and not the least formidable danger lay in tlie chancti of ericoun* 
tei ing a roaming and hostile biind of native Indians. But Peter’s 
heart was buoyant ; he was to be accompanied by a young and 
active wife accustomed to life in tho settlements, ’and his father- 
in-law declared that they should not leave him empty handed. 
The jmung couple were accordingly presented w’ith a ^ stout 
w’agoM, co^'cred with a light canvass awning, as a slmlter from 
the suu by day and the dews by night. Into the w^agori, wlneli 
was drawn by a pair of New England horses, many iitthi com- 
forU were crammed by the. friends of tlie newly-wedded pair ; 
nor w ere there forgotten a ritle and small piece for usedn killing 
game in case of need. 

It was a bright morning in early spring as P(‘ter, with his 
cavalcade, deported from Mount Iliram, his fatlier-iu-law^s abode, 
on his travels towards what was to be his new and perhaps per- 
manent home. A little touch of sorrovf, not unaccompanied 
wntli iinxiet.y as to the future, was experienced by Kose on leav- 
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iiig* her futlier^s comfortal>lo dwellinir, the home of her childhood ; 
but it Avas only for « moment. Her luisbaml, buoyant witli ho])e, 
acting' as driv<;r of the team, smacked hj.s whip, the horses 
bent their necks to the draught, and off the wagon rolled on its 
way. It Avould liave been imj^ossihle to be dull in sucli a scene. 
The air, fi*esU a]>d delightful, was lighted xip by the cheerful rays 
of the sun just newly rj^en ; the wild turkeys ran in and out 
beneath the bushes, startled by the approacli of tlie wagon ; the 
shrill whistle of the red-bird piped thvou^'h the Avoods ; and from 
the deptlis of the green magnolias came the frequent and interest- 
ing cry of the Avhip-jioor-will. 

The lirst night the party rested at the hospitable abode of Mrs 
Williamson’s maternal uncle, a. farmer of Dutch origin from th(; 
neighbourhood of NeA\' York, avIio kindly gave them some pre- 
sents at parting. One of these acceiitable gifts was a young 
cow, whose milk promised to he a great solace on the journey, 
though the guiding of the animal would insure bome de'jTee oi* 
trouble. On the second and third nights, Peter and las wife 
•w^ere accommodated at the houses of siittlers ; hut on the fourth, 
the clearings being now remote from each other, they W'ere 
compelled to hivouack in the open air. The horses were unyoked' 
and staked, a few small trees Avere cut dowm Avith the axe to 
form a species of palisade around the encampment. Some dry 
boughs were likewise collected to foi’m a tire in the centre, and 
on this w^as prepared the evening nw^nl, consisting of steaks of a 
young faAvn which had been fortunately shot by Peter in pass- 
ing tlirou^'h the thickets. With the addition of tea, for which 
tlfe cow yielded some fresh milk, and cakes of Indian corn, their 
meal was quite a feast in the wilderness. 

By kee])ing up the fire, and exercising some degree of w^atch- 
fulness, Peter hoped to avert any molestation either from wild 
animals or Indians, and, Avith his rifle primed and ready for ser- 
vice, he occasionajly during the night gave a scrutinising look 
rounc'' iiis encampment, Foi1;unately, the night passed quietly 
away', and the neighing of the horses, with the cries of nume- 
rous birds in the woods, gave token of the fast coming day. 
Again was the wagon yokSi, everything packed away, and the 
party *on the mar<di. This day a pretty broad stream, the largest 
they had yet encountered, was crossed with some difficulty: they 
were, however, assisted by a setikn* on horseback, Avho overtook 
them on their journey ; and by this person, who was going in the 
same direction, they were accompanied till they reached their 
new home. 

It would occupy too much space to describe Peter’s various 
arrangements with respect to his farm ; suffice it to say, that 
what with buying stock, household furniture, and implements of 
husbandry, a large share of his funds was disj>ensed, and some 
..rime consumed. In Everything he was assisted by the counsel 
ofj^h beloved Rose, jvdio was quite a pattern of a managing 
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New Eiig-land wife. In six inoiitlis from tlie period of liis 
iirrival, with the assistance of hired labourers, nine more acres 
W('re cleared of timber, and a plenteous crop of w'heat was taken 
from tlie ground wdiich had previously been in cultivation. At 
the close of autumn, Peter sat dowm a happy and prosperous 
American farmer; and had occasion to bless God for having* out 
of tivil wrought to him so much good. 

* A TURN IN PKTER’S AFFAIRS. 

Tlie period of AVilliamson’s settlement in the more remote 
parts of Pennsylvania was ])eculiarly unpropitious. The fron- 
tiei's of that and the other New l^ingland colonies were constantly 
harassed by parties of Indians, 'who came ‘to attack the whites 
partly on their own account, and partly under the orders of the 
French, who had possession of Canada and Louisiana, and had 
formed a resolution of hemming in the English within a com- 
paratively narrow strip of land bordering on the Atlantic. 
Without any such incitement, the Indian tribes were animated 
by a deadly hatred of tlie English colonists, who for the most 
part had taken their lands from them on no other plea than that 
^of superior force. 

The tribes who thus more immediately pressed on the English 
frontiers were the Algonquins and IMohegans, with the JDela- 
w’are Indians, or Lenni Lenape, besides various races of lesser 
importance. Though occasionally punished for tlieir incursion;', 
and thinned in their numbers, they ma}’' be said to have 
maintained a constant petty war against the white intrudei's. 
Sometimes breaking a treacherous truce, they would suddenly 
leave their remote retreats in the wilderness, anA appearing 
within the clearings of the English settlers, burn and destroy all 
the houses in their patli, and either murder and scalp their un- 
happy inmates, or cany them oif for a W'orse fate as prisoners. 
After such incursions, a series of bloody encounters usually en- 
sued. The colonists, roused to a sense of danger, and animated 
by revenge, would hastily arm ahd pursue tlie savages to their 
homes ; terrible battles took places ilb'd peace achieved by blood- 
shed, only continued till a new oppoHtiiaify occurred for aggres- 
sion. Ilestrained by no considerations of m(*rcy, and glorying* 
in the number of scalps wdiich they could carry oif as trophies of 
their bravery, the Inciians inflictei the most horrible baAarities 
on those who fell into their bauds. The stories told, therefore, of 
their incursions present the most afflicting details of suifering, 
relieved only by the heroism of settlers in defending their pos- 
sessions, or'^in enduring the tortures of which they wei*e the 
victims. 

Peter Williamson, settled on his farm on the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, was exposed to one of these suvhlen and terrific 
onslaughts. The autumn of 1751 had passed aw'ay, and been 
succeeded by the chills of October, when one evening Mrs Wil- 
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liamson, witli the only servant rcbitlont in tl lo lion?e, went on a 
visit to the house of a neifj:hbour at the distance of five cu' 
miles, Peter alone reniaiin^d at Iiome to finish some necessary 
work which he had on hand, when, at a late hour, he was romped 
hy a shout outside tlic dwelling — 

“ AVlioop after \v]inop with rack the car assailed, 

As if uneartlily liends liad burst tlieir bar.” 

As a precaution, in case of some such attack, tbe door of the 
house had been fastened. Proceeding’ to an upper window, 
Peter perceived, to his surprise and hoiTor, that the house was 
surrounded hy a hand of hostile Indians, twelve iu number, 
lie demanded uhat they wafited; but heculless of his inquiry, 
they coiniiuuiced to beat in the door; and finding this more 
difficult than they expected, they told lilin in broken E^gli^l^ 
that unless he came out they would set it on lire, and burn him 
in the midst of it. The party besieged threatened in turn to 
tire upon them if th(?y dia not desist; but tins was a vain ex- 
p^ent, for already sevcjral of the baud were knocking in a 
windotv behind. Finally, concluding that the safest course was 
surrender, and an attempt at conciliation, Peter opened the 
door and yielded himself prisoner. 

A scene of savage vengeance succeeded. Peter was instan- 
taneously seized and bound to a tree ; the- house was plundered 
of its more valuable contents; and to conclude the catastrophe, 
the dwelling, and also the barn and other outhouses, containing 
at the time two hundred bushels of wh(‘at, six cows, four horses, 
and five slieen, were consumed, in one conflagration. Having 
perpetrated this atrocity, one jdf J/he Indians approached their 
victim with a tomahawk, hatchet, and gave him his 

choice of instant death ^aloiig with the party and 

assuming the IndiaA mode Acloptiiig what he ima- 

gined to be the least 6f tw^lp||$, he agreed to go with his 
captors, and submit any usages. This being quite 
satisfactory, he was from liis own dwelling, 

and marched off with a direction towards the un- 
cleared country. moment to rest, he was urged 

on during the uhole n%fii^iess afilich’d, howev(ir, with physical 
tortures, than anxieties r^ecting tlie fate of his unhappy wife, 
who might possibly have mllen into the liaiids of anotlicr band 
of these merciless marauders. 

At daybreak, the Indians came to a halt, and Peter having 
laid down his burden, was again tied to a tree with a small 
cord ; submitting with fortitude to liis fate, Avhatever it might 
chance to lx*. ^ It was no part of the plan of the sfivag(‘s to kill 
their helpless victim. Reserved as a useful drudge in carrying 
their spous, he was only secured from flight. Having kindled a 
tile, and cooked some victuals, a part of which they gave their 
pa*i:joner, tiiey again set out on their journey, carefully avoiding 
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those places where traces of their progress could he distinguished . 
Proceeding along*,hjr the river Susquehanna, their captive still 
laden with articles iroin his own dwelling, the party amved 
at a s}»ot near the Apalacliian mountains, where they attacked 
another house, killing all the inmates except one, an"d burning 
all the outhouses with tlieir contents. The person spared was a 
young man, who, like Peter, w^as destined to carry the plunder 
which had been secured. 1 1 is services, however, were brought 
to a speedy termination. Unable to i*estrain his grief, which 
manifested itself in tears and moans, he excited the anger of 
Ills captors, who, by the blow of a tomahawk, put an end to 
his sufferings. Skulking about for four or five days, watching 
for new victims, they attacked another house * and, after com- 
mitting similar ravages as before, they marched on, dragging 
Peter along with them, till they arrived at an Indian village, 
where the party proj)osed to remain during the winter. 

The arrival of the narty at their winter quarters put an end 
for a time to Peter’s bodily toils and fears, and he was now left 
in a great measure to his own resources, but without the privi- 
' leges attending a state of liberty. None of the Indian families 
taking a fancy to show hosjutality towards him, he w^as under the 
necessity of erecting a small wigwam with the bark of trees, 
covering the whole with earth ; and to allay the cold, he kept a 
tire constantly burning at the entrance of. his hut. The onl}^ 
means at command for appeasing his hunger consisted of scraps 
of meat offered by his captors, with a little roasted Indian 
corn. 
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CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF THE INDIANS. 

The Indians of North America are jiresented to us in a great 
variety of tribes, all less or more diliering from eacli other in 
appearance, dress, and language, yet all of a bronze or copper 
colour, with straight, coarse, black hair, hazel eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and an erect form. In their social arrangements, they 
are wild and intractable; each tribe lives and migrates apart 
from the others ; and, subsisting principally by the chase, they 
do not take willingly to agriculture, or any other kind ol settled 
j. • 9 . 
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labour. Besides Imntin^ buffiilos, and other beasts of the forest 
and open country, wars of one tribe aj^ainat another seem to 
form a constant and disastrous occupation. Each tribe is led to 
war by a chief who is considered the most brave; but, except on 
their warlike excursioovs, there is nothing* like formal g*overn- 
ment. While dwelling in peace in their villages, there is, in 
reality, no kind of jurisdiction amongst them. All are equal ; 
but ill cases of importance demanding the consideration of the 
tribe, a council is gravely held by the seniors and warriors, the 
assembly Ixnng open to all who please to take a part. 

One of th(;ir most remarkable traits of character is the air of 
haughty indifference and Cfvitempt with which they view every* 
object of interest presented to their notice by the w’hites. Their 
guiding rule is to be surprised at nothing w*hich can occur; and, 
unless when roused by warlike emotions, to be circumspect and de- 
liberate in every word and action. If an Indian has been engaged 
for several days in the chase, and by accident continued long with- 
out food, when he arrives at the hut of a friend, where he knows 
his wants will be immediately supplied, he takes care not to show 
the least symptoms of impati(‘n,ce, or betra}^ the extreme hunger 
that he is tortured with^ but, on being invited, sits contentedly 
down, and smokes hi^ pipe wif^ as much composure as if his 
appetite wa-s cloyed, ana he was perfectly at ease. He does the 
same thing among strangers. This reserve is strictly adhered to 
by every tribe, as they esteem il a proof of fortitude, and think 
the reverse would entitle themj^the appellation of old women. 

The same uncomproini^j|^»timent of self-esteem leads them 
to endure fatigues andJRa9|^meii:3 not only wnth fortitude, 
hut the most contemutyua . On one occasion a party 

of the Seneca IndigP|fe||||||^^^|^^ the Katahba, oitter 
enemies to each the foimer discovered a 

sprightly warri<wD||I^B^^^Bp latter hunting in his usual 
light dress. he sprang of!' for a hollow 

rock four or dve they intercepted him from 

running homeward^^^^^^Bextremely swift and skilful with 
the gun, as to kill in the running fight before they 

were able to surroaBlHPRe him. They carried him to their 
country in sad triuH^Bbut though he nad idled them with 
uncommon grief and aBne for the loss of so many of their 
kindred, yet the love of martial virtue induced them to treat him, 
during their long journey, with much more civility than if ho 
had acted the part of a coward. When brought to the camp of 
his enemies, he was condemned to be tortured and put to death. 
The victim, however, had resolved to baffle his captors. When 
taken .to the place of torture, which lay near to a river, he 
suddenly dashed down those who stood m his way, sprang off, 
and plunged into the water, swimming underneath like an otter, 
only rising to take breath, till he reached the opposite shore. 
He now ascended the sfeep bank ; but though he had good reason 
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to be in a hurry, as many of the enemy were in the water, and 
others running*, yery lik(i bloodhounds, in pursuit of him, and 
the bullets flyinp^ around him from the time he took to the river, 
yet his heart did not allow him to quit them abruptly, without 
taking* lea,ve in a formal manner, in return for the exti*aordinary 
favours they had done, and intended to do him. After shouting 
a defiance to them, he put up the shrill wai*- whoop as his last 
salute, till some more convenient opportunity offerea, and darted 
oft* in the manner of a beast broke loose from its torturing ene- 
mies. lie continued his speed, so as to run hy about midnight 
of the same day as far as his eager pursuers were two days in 
reaching. There he rested, till he happily discovered five of those 
Indians who had pursued him. He lay hid a little way off* their 
camp till they were sound asleep. Every circumstance of his 
situation occurred to him, and inspired him with heroism. He 
was naked, torn, and hungry, and his enraged enemies were 
come up with him ; but there was now everyming to relieve his 
wants, and a fair opportunity to save his life, and get great 
honour and sweet revenge by ' ‘ them off. Resolution, a 
convenient spot, and sudden would effect the main 

object of all his wishes and cordingly crept for- 

waird, took one of their toraahj illed them nil on the 

spot ; clothed himself, took a as much ammu- 
nition and provisions as he cou carry isjL a running inarch. 

He set off afresh with a li ' -t, and did rti^t sleep for several 

succeSsSive nights, except reclined as ustiJil a little before 

day, with his back to a by instinct, when he 

found he was free from ly, he made directly 


to the veiy place wliere of his enemies, and 

had been taken by them He digged them 

up, burnt their bodies to e in safety 

singular triumph. Other \me, on the even- 
ing of the second day, to lead people, when 

the sight gave them a great had ever known 

before, and they returned hor 

It is remarkable that, with a’ or assumed aus- 


terity and disregard of dangers, the vainest beings 

in existence, A young Indian warrioi en stated to be noto- 
riously the most thoroughgoing beau world. The streets of 

London or New York ftirnish no sul willing to undergo so 

much lacing and confinement in ore to appear in full dress. 
One of these young Indians has been observed to occupy three 
full hours in painting himself fancifully with colours, adjust- 
ing his tufts of hair, and contemplating from time to time, 
witli visible satisfaction, the progress of his growing attractions. 
YVhen he lins finished, the proud triumph of iiresistible charms is 
seen in* his eye. The chiefs and w^nrriors, in full dress, have one, 
two, or three broad clasps of silvor about their arms; generally 
jewels in their ears, and often in their noses ; and nothing is more 
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common than to s<*e a thin circular piece of silver, of the size of 
a dollar, dej)eiiding* iVoni their nose, a little below the Ujmei* lip. 
Nothing shows more dearly the love of iinery — the loye of 
something by which to gain admiration — which is inherent in 
mankind. The silver nose ornament, wliidi to us aj)pears so 
ugly, and must he very inconvenient to tlie wearer, seems to he 
the utmost hnisli of Indian taste. Porcupine ouills, stained by 
different colours, .o)e twisted in their hair; ana in one or more 
tribes a great cumbrous liat or chajh*t of feathers is 'worn by 
way of full dress. It is ciistomarj" to shave apart of the head, 
leaving a long tuft at the crown, and with this are sometimes 
twisted the tails of animals, > to hang down behind. A circle of 
lied berries, or small shells, called a belt of wampum, surrounds 
the neck, beneath which depends a necklace of alligators’ teeth, 
or claws of tlie wild eagle. The clothes orskijis which cover the 
body, and the skin moccasins of the legs, are also covered with 
equally strange decorations, among which, on w’arlike occasions, 
are ostentatiously hung the scalps which the wearer has savagely 
torn from the heads of the unfovtunate beings he has slain. 

Figurative in their lan^a^e,hhe Indians are also ligurative 
in many of their inten.atfonal ur ^'cs. In soliciting- the alliarico, 
offensive or defensive, of a whol| nation, th(;y send an embassy 
with a large belt of wampum, l 1 a bloody tomaha-wk, inviting 
them to come and feast on the ’ of their enemies. On similar 
occasions they are known to ^ calumet, or pipe, which 

they despatch, decorated with . ers and other ornaments. 

If peace be their ’ * - ^ their 

enemies to come and sp token of friendly inter- 
course. The bowl .de of a kind of soft rtnl 


stone, which is eas^ 
of cane, alder, or i 
At their peace 
hatchet, as symlS 
parti iJS. 

Tlie duty of the 
women devolve all 
is considered bcnei 
to the females to p 
make and mend garme: 


lowed out; the stem being 
tod, painted and decorated”, 
inetimes formally bury a 
satioii of war between the 


Tne duty of the . and provide food, and on tlie 

women devolve all rs. The use of the axe or hoe 

is considered bcnei _ of the male sex. It belongs 

to the females to p i where agriculture is carried on, to 

make and mend g^arme: moccasins, to build huts, to pitch 

tents, cut wood, to tend Srses and dogs, and on a march to carry 
the baggage. The women do not murmur at this, but consider 
it a natural and equal distiibution of family carea. But the}’- ai*e 
considei'ed as an inferior race, and often transferred as property. 
Polygamy is general. Ev<Ty man has as many waves as he can 
8U})port, and in mairiages the wall of the bride is seldom or 
never consulted. A man addresses himself indirectly to the 
parents of lis intended wife, and her fate depends bn their wall. 

custom bf dowry is reversed among Indians ; the man makes 
<SOTttin presents to the parents of his wdfe, instead of receiving a 
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portion with her. The mari-iage ceremony is ver}^ simple, and 
iji most ti-ibes there is none at all. Divorces are frequent, and 
at the pleas are of the contracting parties; and it is no ii a com- 
mon tiling to see an Indian woman who has been five or six 
times repudiated before she linally settles in life. 

All the Indian tribes believe in one Supremo God and the im- 
mortality of the soul. They attributts all good and all power to 
the Supreme Being. IMany tribes also believe in the existence 
of an intelligent evil principle, whose ill olhccs they endeavour 
to avert by ])rayer and sacritice. They never ask the Supreme 
B<iing for anything, but merely return thanks for benefits re- 
ceived, saying that he is the best judge of what is for them advan- 
tage. They'' possess numerous sup<*r.stitions, attributing su]ier- 
natural powders to all serpents, especially rattlesnakes, and paying 
religions honours to rocks and venerable objects. They Wlieve 
that all the lower animals have immortal souls as wtII as men; 
and, in short, that all nature teems wdth s]»irits. In their belief 
.sorcery and charms are ld(*nded with the healing art, and their 
])riests are also physicians and. jugglers. Although believing in 
the immortality ot* the soul, their general idea ot a future state 
refers to tlie delights of tlie chase and other materialities. In 
many tribes, men have what they call their mrilicuie bags, which 
are iilled with bones, feathers, and other rubbish. To the pre- 
servation of their medicine hags they attach much importance. 
Besides thi.s, each holds some particular animal in reverence, 
wliich he calls his vtrdlciao—s^ Word introduced by the French 
colonists — and which he can on. Jg^ <giccomit be induced to kill, or 
eat when killed, for fear of some'l^blft misfortune. 

Proud, haughty, revengeful, ^gpj^’Suj>pj|!Stitious, the Indi.ans are 
vet faithful to their pro^iseto^ne . the first settlers in 
\\ esteni Ntnv York was established himself at 

Whitestown, abtuit four ' >. lie brought his 

family wdth him, among wi^w)ed daugliter with 

an only child — a fine hoy yj^^’ old. In this wild 

spot, Judge AV. saw tlie nccessi^^^|^i^ on good terms with 
tlie Indians ; for as he w’as was completely at 

their mercy. Accordingly, he toofel^^^>Aportunity to secure 
tlieir good-wilL Several of the chieff^lrme to see him, and 
all appeared pacific. But there was^'lpiie thing that troubled 
him ; an aged chief of the Seneca tribe, and one of great influ- 
ence, wlio resided at a distance of about six miles, had not been 
to see him, nor could he by any means ascertain the feelings and 
views of the sachem in respect to his settlement in that region. 
At last he sent him a message, and the answer was, that the 
chief would visit him on the morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem came. Judge W. re- 
ceived him with marks of respect, and introduced his wife, his 
daughter, and the little boy. The interview that followed was 
deeply interesting. Upon its result the judge considered that his • 
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security iTiigfht depend, and lie was therefore exceedinc^ly anxious 
to make a favourable impression upon tlie chief. He expressed 
to him his desire to settle in the country, to live on terms of 
amity and g’ood fellowship with the Indians, and to be useful to 
them by introducin'r among them the ails of civilisation. 

The chief heard him ont, and then said, “ Brother, you ask 
much, and promise much. I must have a pledge of your sin- 
cerity. Let this lK)y go with me to iny wigwam ; 1 will bring 
him back in three davs with my answer.” 

If an arrow had pierced the hobom of the motlier, she could 
not have felt deeper the pang that went to her heart as the 
Indian made this proposal. ^Siie sprang from her seat, and rush- 
ing to the boy Avho stood at the siae of the sachem, looking into 
his face w ith pleased - wonder and admiration, she encircled him 
in her arms, and w'as about to fly from the room. A gloomy and 
ominous frown came over the sachem's brow, but he did not 
speak. The judge knew better than his daughter, and delivered 
up the hoy. The ensuing three days were sj^ent in an agony 
of feeling by the mother, and Judge W. walked to and fro, 
going* eveiy few minutes to the door, looking through the 
opening in the forest towards the sachem's abode. 

At last, as the rays, of the setting* sun were thrown upon the 
tops of the forest around, the eagle feathers of the chieftain were 
seen dancing above the bushes in the distance. He advanced 
rapidly, and the little boy was at his side. He was gaily attired 
as a young chief, his feet being dressed in moccasins; a line 
beaver skin was over his shoulders, and eagle feathers were stuck 
in his hair. He was in excellent spirits, and so proud was he of 
his honours, that he seemed two inches taller than before. He 
was soon in his mother’s arms, and in that brief minute she 
seemed to pass from* death, to liflaw It was a happy meriting — too 
happy to be described. 

“The white n; an has conqtt^^Sdl” said the sachem ; “hereafter 
let us be friends. Ybu Bavk trusted the Indian; he will repay 
you with confidence and 'ftiendship.'' He was as good as his 
word ; and Judjrc liv^4here many years, laying the foxuida- 
tion of a flourishing and prosperous community. 

All Indians are most ingenious in their contrivances. It 
has been said, that if an Indian w-ere driven out into the exten- 
sive forests with only a knife and a tomahawk, he would fatten 
'where a wolf would starve. He would soon collect fire by rubbing 
two dry jjieces of wood toj^ether, make a bark hut, earthen ves- 
sels and a spear, bow and arrows ; then kill game, fish, fresh- 
water tortoises, gather a plentiful variety of vegetables, and live 
in abundance. Roving constantly about in the woods and open 
country, they acquire great swiftness of foot, and will outrun the 
most practised pedestrian among the whites. Nevertheless, there 
ax*e instances of their being matched in this respect by those 
hardy Anglo-American hunters who frequent the western coun- 
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try for the purpose of trapping- beavei's and other fur animals. 
A number ot years ago, John Colter, one of these liunters, had 
occasion to match himself in a race of a somewhat serious nature 
with a paily of Blackfeet Indians. The incident took jilace at 
. the heaa waters of the Missouri, where he was trapping- in com- 
pany with a hunter named Potts. Aware of the hostility of the 
Blackfeet tribe, they proceeded with g-reat caution, setting their 
beaver-traps at night, and taking them up in the morning, and 
remaining conceahid during the day. Early one moming they 
W'ere examining their traps in a creek about six miles fi*om 
that branch of the Missouri now called Jefferson’s Pork, and 
were ascending in a canoe, w^hen they suddenly heard a great 
noise, resembling the trampling of animals ; but they could not 
ascertain the fact, as the high perpendicular banks on each side 
of the river impeded their view. Colter immediately pronounced 
it to he occasioned by Indians, and advised an instant retreat ; 
but was accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the* 
noise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. 

In a few- minutes afterwards their doubts wei'e removed by a 
party of Indians making their appearance on both sides of the 
creek, to the amount of live or six hundred, who beckoned them 
to come ashoi*e. As retreat was now impossible, Colter turned 
the head of the canoe, and at the moment of its touching, an 
Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts; but Colter, who was a 
remarkably strong man, retook it immediately, and handed it to 
Potts, who remained in the canoe, and, on receiving* it, pushed 
oft' into the river. He had scarcely quitted the bhoi*e when an 
arrow was shot at him, and lie cried out, Colter, I am wounded.” 
Colter remonstrated with him on the folly of attempting to 
escape, and urged him to come ashore. Instead of complying, 
he instantly levelled his rifle at the Indian and shot him dead 
on the 8j)ot.' This conduct, situated as he was, may appear to 
have been an act of madness ; but it was doubtless the effect of 
sudden but sound reasoning; for if taken alive, he must have 
expected to be tortured to death, according to their custom. He 
was instantly pierced with aiTows so numerous, that, to use 
Colter’s words, “ he was made a riddle of.” They now seized 
Colter, stripped him entirely naked, and began to consult on the 
manner he should be nut to death. 

They were first inclined to set him up as a mark to shoot at * 
hut the chief interfered, and seizing him by the shoulder, asked 
him if he could run fast. Colter, \vho 'had been some time 
amongst the Keekatso or Crow Indians, had in a considerable 
degi'ee acquired the Blackfeet language, and was also well ac- 
quainted with Indian customs. He knew that he had now to 
run for his life, with the dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
against him, and those armed Indians : he therefore cunningly 
replied that he was a veiy bad runner, althou^ he was con- 
siaered by the huntei^s as remarkably swift. The chief now 
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commanded tlie party to remain stationary, and he led Colter 
out on llie prairie three or fom* hundretf yards, and released 
him, bidding* him save himself jf he could. 

At this instant the horrid wai^-whoop sounded in the ears of 
poor Colter, who, urged with the hope of preserving his life, 
ran with a speed at which himself was surprised. He proceeded 
towards the Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a jdaiii six miles 
in breadth, abounding with prickly pear, on which he was every 
instant treading witli his naked feet. He ran nearly half way 
across the plain before lie ventured to look back over his shoul- 
der, when he perceived that the Indians were very much scat* 
tered, and that he had gained ground to a considerable distance 
from the inr.in body ; but oiie Indian, who carried a spear, was 
much before all tin; rest, and not more than ninety or one hun- 
dred yards from liim. A faint gleam of hope now cheered tlie 
heart of Colter: he derived coiilidencefrom the beliei’that escape 
was within the bounds of possibility; but that confideiice was 
nearly fatal to him, for lu exerted himself to such a degree, that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost covered the 
fore part of his body. 

He had now arrived within a mile of tbe river, when he dis- 
tinctly heard the appalling sound of footsteps behind him, and 
every instant eyoected to feel the spear of his pursuer. Again 
he turned his head, and saw the savage not twenty yards from 
him. J)etermined, if possible, to avoid the expected blow, he 
suddenly stopped, turned round, and spread out his arms. The 
Indian, surprised by the suddenness oi the action, and perhaps 
by the bloody appearance of Colter, also attempted to stop. But, 
e.xhaiisted with running, he fell wdiilst endeavouring to throw 
bis spear, which struck in the ground and broke. Colter in- 
stantly snatched up the pointed part, with which he pinned him 
to the earth, and then continued his flight. The foremost of the 
Indians, on an*iving at the place, stopped till others came up to 
join them, when i.hey set up a hideous yell. Every moment of 
time was improved hy Colter, "who, although fainting and ex- 
ha^usted, succ(!eded in gaining the skirting of the cotton wood 
trees, on the borders of the Fork; througli this he pushed, ami 
pli^nged into the river. Fortunately for him, .a little below this 
place there was an island, against the upper end of which a raft 
of drift timber had lodged. He dived under the raft, and after 
s^ve^l efforts, got his head above w'ater among the trunks of the 
treesy covered over with smaller wood to the depth of several 
feet. Scarcely had lie secreted himself, when the Indians arrived 
at the iiver, screeching and yelling in a terrific manner. They 
were frequently on tlie raft during the day, and wege seen 
through the chinks by Colter, w^ho was congratulating himself 
on escape, until the idea arose that they might set the raft 
ozt .fe, Jtir horrible suspense, he remained until night; when, 
more of the Indians, he dived a second time under 
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tlie raft, and jswam silently down the stream to a con&idorablo 
distance, whore he landed, and travelled all ui»;ht. 

Althoug'li happy in having escaped from the savages. Ins 
situation was still dreadful: he was completely naked; the 
solos of his feet were stuck full with spines of the prickly 
])(\ar; he Avas hungry, and ha(f no means of killing game, 
iliough tantalised with plenty around him ; and he was at least 
seven dfiys^ journey from Lisa’s Fort, on the Big Horn branch 
of the Kocke Janne river. These were circumstances under 
whi(ih almost any man but an American hunter would have 
sunk in d<jspair; yet he arrived at the fort in seven days, 
having subsisted on a root much esteemed hy the Indians of 
the Missoun. And here Ave end the perilous tale. 

The tedium of inaction Avhile encamped is sometimes relieved 
by games of chance, and also by feats of agility, and the sport 
of ball-play^ in which some hundreds engage at a time in eager 
contest for superiority. The Indians haA'e also various dances, 
performed to the beating of a tambourine or small drum, and to all 
of Avhich they are extravagantly attached. Thus they have the 
Feast, the Scalp, the Dog, and the War Dance ; also a dance in 
honour of the groAving 'iidian corn, called the t5om-Dance, and 
Avhich they perform witl green stalks in their hands. All these 
dances are little else thiin violent pounding of the feet on the 
■ground, and, accompanied with the monotonous beating of the 
drum, and the wild gesticulations and chattering of the dancers, 
are most ungainly. The most significant of these barbarous 
performances is the' Avar-daiice, which usually takes place htdbi'e 
going on a Av^arlike expedition. The warriors, painted and pre- 
pared for battle, with their tomahaAvks and scalping knives, as- 
semble at a convenient spot in the village, where they are 
surrounded by all the inhabitants of the different lodges, as 
spectators of the ceremony. A post being firmly planted in 
the ground near the circle formed by the dancers and spectators, 
a rude kind of music is struck up by drummers, and the war- 
riors commence dancing in a slow measured step, uttering 
sounds in unison with the beating of the drums. From a sIoav 
they proceed to a < 3 uick step, increasing their energy, and work- 
ing themselves grmually up to a pitch of savage fury. Louder 
and louder becomes their discordant chant, quicker and quicker 
is the motion of their limbs. The arms of the dancers are thi‘oum 
Avildly about, they brandish their weapons, and yells escape from 
their lips. Arrived at a state of seeming frenzy, a dancer leaves 
the circle, and with his glancing tomahaAvk strikes the post. In 
a moment all is hushed, and the warrior who has thus signalised 
himself commences an oration, in which his own achievements 
arc the theme. He enlarges on the battles in wliich he has 
fought, what prisoners he has captifk^d, what number of persons 
he lias slain, pointing at the same time to the Avithered scalps 
which dangle as ornaments from his attire. If he has received • 
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wounds, lie shows them ; and any remarkable encounter in wdiich 
he has been eng'aged forms a subject of pantomimic representa- 
tion. Having^ finished his harangue, he is succeeded anotljer ; 
and so on in succession, till the party, all animated with the 
same deadly purpose, are ready to rush away on their sanguinary 
expedition. 

Apart from the wdld ferocity of his disposition, the Indian is, 
on the whole, a noble savage, and possesses many admirable 
qualities. With few exceptions, however, they display an un- 
tameableness which dooms them to extirpation. It is to he 
lamented that from the white colonists, who have robbed them 
of their territories, they have acquired the vices without the 
benefits of civilisation. Whisky and rum introduced among 
them, under the appropiiate name of Jire^water^ have caused 
frightful scenes of disorder, with loss of life, character, and pro- 
perty ; while small -pox, and other diseases contracted from the 
white settlers, have carried ofl‘ whole tribes — thousands at a 
sweep. 

Suqh is but a vciy imperfect sketch of the Indian ti'ibes of 
North America, who, fast disappearin’^ before the encroiich- 
msnts of the wdiite man, will in all probability, in less than a 
century hence, be altogether extinct as a separate peo])le. To 
those who are curious to know moie of them,- we refer with 
pleasure to the recent work of Mr George Gatlin, who had the ' 
courage and self-denial to live several years amongst the remote 
westeiTi tribes, for the purpose of acquiring information respcct- 
‘ ing their character and habits. From the large stores of varied 
matter which Mr Gatlin presents to us, we shall take leave to lay 
before our readers one of tlie author’s experiences as a wandering 
traveller. 

lie was one day riding across an Upper Missoui’i prairie, wlxere 
the grass is seven or eight feet high, with three companions, one 
an Indian guide of the*name ot Pah-me-o-ne-qua, or the red 
thunder, Inree of the party sat down to their mid-day meal, 
but the Indian stood aloof, sad and thoughtful'. Ibis ik the 

E lam oi^fire graes^^ said he, “where the fleet-bounding wild 
orse mingles his bones with the red man, and the eagle’s wing 
is melted"^ as he darts over its surface.”* Notwithstanding 
these ominous words, after gazing long around, he gracefully 
sank down on the grass, and his relieved companions chatted 
cheerfiilly by his side. But on a sudden “ Rea Thunder was 
on his feet — his long arm w^as sti*etched over the grass. 
‘White toan,’ said he, ‘see ye that small cloud lifting itself 
from the prairie ? — he rises ! the hoofs of our horses have waked 
him ! Tlie Fine Spirit is awake — this wdnd is from his nostrils, 
and his face is this way,’ No more ; but his swift horse darted 
under him, and he graceful^ slid over the waving grass as 
it was bent by the wind. Our viands were left, and we were 
‘Vivtft on hia trail. The extraordinary leaps of his wild horse 
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occcosionally raii^ed his red shoulders to view, and he sank 
ag*ain in the waving- billows of grass. The tremulous wind 
was hunying by us fast, and on it was borne the agitated wing 
of the soaring (jagle. llis neck was stretched for the towering 
bluff, and the thrilling screams of his voice told the secret that 
was behind him. Our horses were swift, and w'e struggled 
hard ; yet hopti was feeble ; for the bluff* was yet blue, and 
nature nearly exhausted. The sunshine was dying, and a cool 
shadow advancing over the plain. Not daring to look back, w e 
strained e%Try nerve. The roar of a distant cataract seemed 
gradually advancing on us — the winds increased, the howling 
tempest was maddening behind us — &nd the swift-winged beetle 
and heath hens instinctively drew their straight lines over our 
heads. The fleet-bounding antelope passed us also ; and the still 
swifter long-legged hare, which leaves but a shadow as he flies. 
Here was no time for thought ; but I recollect the heavens were 
overcast — the distant thunler w'as heard — the lightning’s glare 
was reddening the scene— and the smell that came on the winds 
struck terror to iny soul. * * The piercing yell of my 

savage guide at this moment came hack upon the winds ; las 
robe was seen waving in the air, and his foaming horse leaping 
up the towering bluff*. 

Our breath and our sinews, in this last struggle for life, were 
just enough to biing us to its summit. We had risen from a 
sm oj\firel ^How sublime F 1 exclaimed, ‘to gaze into that 
valley, where the elements of nature are so strangely con- 
vulsed I ’ Ask not the poet or painter how it looked, for they 
can tell you not ; but ask the naked savage, and w^atch the elec- 
tric twinge of his manly nerves and muscles as he pronounces 
the lengtliened ‘ Hush — ah — his hand on his mouth, and his 
glaring eyeballs looking you to the very soul. 

I beheld beneath me an immense cloud of black smoke, w^hich 
extended from one extremity of this vast plain to the other, and 
seemed majestically to roll over its suidace in a bed of liquid fire; 
and above thi> mighty desolation, as it rolled along, the w’hitened 
smoke, pale w'ith terror, was streaming and rising up in magni- 
ficent cliff’s to heaven. 

I stood secure, but tremblingly, and hoard the maddening 
wind, which hurled this monster o’er the land — I heard the roar- 
ing thunder, and saw its thousand lightnings flash ; and then I 
saw behind the black and smoking aesolation of this storm of 
fire.” Such fii'es on the prairies are among the most awful 
phenomena wluch it is the misfortune of travellers to encounter, 

Peter’s story continued. 

In the wild revels of his Indian captors, during his residence 
amongst them, Peter, in his character of prisoner, of course took 
no active part. He, however, learned to dance the war-dance, 
tq cry the war-whoop, and to perform other feats, as far as it 
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could l)c attempted with safety. He likewise learned to dress 
himself in the attire of the Indians, and otherwise adopt some 
of their customs, hy way of conciliating their regard. On ac- 
count of this a<!commodating spirit, he was used not wdth actual 
cruelty, and his life was sparea, that he might continue to serve 
as a convenient drudge either in the home encampment or dis- 
tant war excursions. 

Winter being now ])ast, and the snows w^hich lay on the ground 
having disappeared, the Indians were able to set out on a new 
expedition against the settlements, without the danger of having 
their footsteps tracked to their lurking-places in the woods. 
Properly equipped with lfi*earms, provided no doubt by their 
French 'friends and allies, flie party of warriors departed from 
the village, taking Peter with them veiy much in the capacit}^ 
of pack-horse ; his duty being to carry whatever load they v ere 
pleased to impose ou his back and shoulders. Such an office, 
troublesome as it was, did not greatly oppress the young and 
hardy Scotsman, accustomed, during a number of years, to tt)l(M’- 
ably severe muscular exertion; besides, the expedition held out 
to him some hopes of t*scap(‘, and a return to civilised life. Ani- 
mated with such expectations, Peter patiently, and with his 
accustomed docility, trudged at the heels of the band, and, ns 
far as Indians could stoop to express satisfaction with anything, 
they showed their attendant that they were pleased with his 
alacrity and good nature. Yet they were at all times on their 
guard '^a^ainst his attempting to elude them, and he felt that, if 
caught m any act which seemed like desertion, death would 
instantly be his fate. 

Advancing by stealthy marches in an easterly direction, they 
encamped on the ground at night, without shelter from the 
weather, or any other comfort than a fire, iwmd which they lay 
with their w’eapons in their hands, in case of a sudden attack. 
Occasionally they caught a little game with traps, for they W'ere 
afraid to use tht ir guns, lest the report shoula alarm or rouse 
the vigilance of enemies. Of this food our hero w^as indulged 
with a very scanty share, and unless for a few stalks of Indian 
com, which he was fain to eat dry, he Tvould have run the risk 
of starvation. 

At the end of about a week’s journey across a rough tract of 
country, the party arrived at the Blue Hills, and ^ here they 
encamped for threcj days, to hold a council as to future proceed- 
ings* At this assembly, after due smoking and deliberation, it 
was sagaciously determined to divide the party into companies 
of twenty men in each, every (iompany to be headed Iw a 
walUtried brave* In the upbreak which now ensued, Peter had 
the, good fortune, as he considered it, to remain with his old 
ii?a«4ters, who were to continue encamped on the spot as a sjieciea 
of staff, on whicli the different bodies could, if necessaiy, fall 
Jiiack for assistance and provisions. ^ 

20 
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r/etiiiiipd in this comparatively near* neig'hbourhood to the 
settlements, l^eter bejran to meditate digdit; the possibility of 
which, liowever, seemed still doubtful, as he was never suftered 
to stray from the party, and was bound when they had occasion 
to leave him for an}" brief space of time. A favourable oppor- 
tunity soon occui'red- One nigfht the i)arty having- returned 
from hunting’, all sat do-vvn to supper on two polecats wdiich had 
beiMi captured, after which, greatly fatigued, they threw them- 
selves down before their camp fire, ani W’ere in a short time 
sound asleep. Now w^as an opportunity not to be thrown awuty. 
Having found, by toucliing the persons of the Indians, and by 
making sundry noises, that they wmuld not i*eadily awake, Peter's 
lieart exulted with joy at the prospect of deliverance ; and, com- 
mitting himself to the Divine protection, he set forward defence- 
less on his hazardous enterprise. - Sucli, however, %vas his terror, 
that in going away lie frequently halted and paused, looking 
fearfully tow'ards the sj>ot where his enemies jay asleep, lest 
they should awake and miss him ; but when he nad reached a 
distance of two or three hundred yards, he mended his pace, and 
made as much haste as possible towards the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

On approaching these hills, his cars w’cre suddenly assailed 
with the dreaded shout of the savages, who, aw'akening, had 
missed their charge, .and were now' bellowing in their surprise 
and indignation. The deserter reasonably concluded that they 
w'ould s]'>eedily separate themselves and hie off in quest of him 
in different directions. Heedless of consequences, and scarce 
knowing w'here he trod, he now' drove im[)etuously onw’ard 
through the woods, sometiiTi(‘.s falling and bruising liimself, and 
cutting his feet and legs in a miserable manner. Faint and 
maimed, he still continued his flight until break of day, when 
good fortune threw' in liis way a hollow tree, into which he crept 
as a place of temporary security. Here he lay enjoying a feverish 
repose for two or three houns, at the end oi' which time he was 
eftectually roused to the dangers of his situation, on hearing the 
voices of* his pursuers near the place of his concealment, threat- 
<*ning vengeance against him should he fall into their hands. 
Unable to detect the spot where the runaw ay lay hid, they at 
last left the place, and he remained in Ins asylum all the* re- 
mainder of the day without further molestation. 

Stiffened wdth fatigue, foot-sore, and wdth hunger appeased 
onl}^ by a few^ grains of Indian corn, our hero, at nightfall, once 
more set forw^ard on his journey, keeping' the direction of the 
settlements; trembling at almost eveiy bush he passed, and 
flunking that each tw'ig w'hich touched him w'os a savage. Next 
day he concealed himself in the same manner, and continued his 
journey at night, avoiding eveiy thing like a beaten path as 
much as possible. On the third night, to hi> iiiex]>respible terror, 
he stumbled on a party of Indians, w'ho, aw'akened by the 
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pustliii" of the leaves, started from the ground, and seizing their 
arms, ran from the lire among the woods. Whether to move 
forward or rest where he w'as, was now the difficulty. While 
Peter was revolving this serious question in his mind, he was 
relieved by seeing a lierd of swine making towards the place 
where he guessed the savages to be ; conjecturing that it was 
these animals wljich had made the noise, the party returned 
merrily to tlie lire of tlieir encampment, and lay down as before. 
With more cautious and silent steps he now pursued his course 
till break of day, 'when he laid himself down to rest under a 
fallen log of iirnl>er, and slept undisturbed till noon. This w^as 
now the fourth day of his escape; and on gaining tlie brow of 
an eminence, he saw with delight some habitations of white 
people, though at a number of miles distant. 

The pleasure he had in tluj scene before him was somewhat 
abated by his utter inability, from fatigue, to reach the settle- 
ments that night. Again, therefore, he composed his wearied 
* limbs to rest ; and at tlawu of day set forw'ard on his journey 
towards the nearest cleared lands. Nature, on the point of ex- 
haustion, could with the utmost difficulty bear u]> for even the 
few hours which must elapse ere he reached a friendly dwell- 
ing, Foundering at the smallest obstacles, and in an agony of 
pain, it was four o’clock in the afternoon before he arrived at the 
first house in his path. It proved to be the dw’elling of John 
Bell, an old acquaintance, whose wife opening the door, and 
seeing, as she thought, an Indian, fled screaming into the 
house. The wffioJe iamily being alarmed, immediately seized 
their arms, and the applicant was speedily accosted by the 
master with his gun in his hand. Williamson now made him- 
self known, assuring him that he w^as not an Indian, but an 
old friend, and was immediutely received with every demonstra- 
tion of kindness. 

The poor wanderer, conducted into the house, was overcome 
with bodily distresses and emotion, and fainted, and fell upon 
tlie ground. Being recovered from this state, he was given 
some refreshment, but at flrst very sparingly, for fear of the ill 
eflects it might have on his worn-out frame. For several days 
and nights he was thus affectionately nursed by the family, 
until his spirits and limbs were pretty well recruited, and he felt 
himself able to sit on horseback. Kindly equipf>ed with some 
clothing, he now- borrowed a horse from these good people, and 
proceetttfd towards tlie house of his father-in-law, distant about 
a hundi'ed and hfty miles. 

Peter’s appearance at Mount-Hiram, in Chester county, filled 
every one with surprise; for it was generally believed that he 
had fallen a prey to the Indians, and been consumed in his own 
dw'eliing. Great w^as tlie joy and satisfaction with which he 
was received, but not unaccompanied with a look of constraint 
5Utd sorrow. 

5a: 
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“ Where, where is Hose — ^tell me of mj dear wife — I hare 
heard tliat she returned here?” 

“ Alas, poor Hose is g:onft ! ” was the heart-breaking reply. 

She was not in a situation to endure such an aeeumulation of 
disasters, and died in a week after we brought her home.” 

Peter bent his head to this new blow. Where, thought he, 
in an agony of feeling, are my misfortunes to terminate ? 

PETER AS A COLONIAL SOLDIER. 

The news of our hero’s escape from captivity among the 
Indians, and of his safe arrival at the house of his father-in-law, 
excited considerable interest in the neighbourhood ; and the 
intelligence having reached Mr Morris, the governor of the 
state, his excellency requested to have some explicit information 
on the subject. Peter immediately complied with this wish, 
which had another object besides the grutitication of personal 
curiosity. At this period, as has been said, the British colo- 
nies W'ere pressed upon by the French, and their allies the 
Indians; an alliance disgraceful to a civilised people; but not 
more so to the French than the English, for they likewise 
sought and partook of aid from these savage denizens of the 
wilderness. 

The information afforded by Peter to the governor led to exa- 
minations before the House of Assembly, by whom he was 
courieously dismissed, with a promise that all proper methods 
should be taken to reimburse those who had suffered by the 
Indians, and to prevent the commission of such hostilities for 
the future; but it does not appear that- Peter ever received any 
substantial compensation from the state. Having declined to 
follow his father-in-law’s advice, to return to his dilapidated 
faim, he wfis now abroad on the world without any means of 
subsistence. In this forlorn state he enlisted for three years in 
a regiment raised by General Shirley of New England, for the 
purpose of operating on the western confines of the settlements, 
in order that he might recruit his strength before going into 
actual service, he was transferred for a short time to Boston. 
His iTisidence in the capital of New England was uncheered 
by any pleasing circumstance;' and it was not without re- 
newed apprehensions that he heard of the devastations still com- 
mitting by the Indians on the persons and property of settlers. 
These outrages were committed with much audacity, and in 
the present day perhaps form the theme of numerous tradi- 
tions related by the elder inhabitants of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. One strange fact caused a considerable sensation 
in Boston, for it occurred within the short distance of thirty 
miles from the city. In the course of April, a body of Indians, 
after skulking in the woods for some time, suddenly attacked the 
house of Mr Joseph Long, a gentleman of large foriune; and 
proving too strong for its defenders, scalped and cut to pieces* 
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the unfortunate g*entleman, liis wife, and nine seiwants; afler 
which act of barbarity, they made a general conflagration of the 
dwelling, barns, cattle, and every other moveable, including the 
mangled remains of their victims, the whole being consumed in 
one blaze. Only two members of the family were spared, the 
son and daughter of Mr Long, who were reserved and carried 
off for greater cruelties. Alarmed at this inhuman butchery, the 
people of the neighbourhood, and of Boston, quickly assembled, 
to consider of proper measured for recovering the lost brother 
and sister, and of punishing their ca])tors. Among the first wdio 
offered to go against tlie savages was Mr James Crawford, a 
young gentleman of Boston, wW had paid his addresses to Miss 
Long, :vnd was in a short^ time to have been married to her. 
His feelings on the occasion meeting witli much syitij)athy, he 
instantly raised a hundred young men, who lieroically engaged 
to go in quest of the marauders, and, if possible, rescue the young 
lady from their clutches. Desirous of having any aid which 
Peter could afford, from his acquaintance with some of the habits 
and places of resort of the Indians, the jmrty applied to his offi- 
cers, and their consent being given, Peter cWrfully joined the 
expedition. 

Being quickly armed and provided w ith requisites for the jour- 
ney, the party aet out for Mr Long^s plantation, which they soon 
reached, and thence proceeded by intricate paths through the 
woods on w hat they believed to be the track of the Indians. This 
}»ath luckily proved the right one, and conducted them to the top 
of a hill, from which they saw the Indians in an encampment in 
the low' grounds. Not anticipating any such visit, the savages 
had taken no precaution to teep up a w'atch, and therefore" at 
anidnight, when all were wrapt in sleep round their fire,tlie ]>arty 
stole upon them. The onslaught of the w hites need not be de- 
scribed; it is sufficient to sa3' that they slew every Indian wdio 
was upon tlie ground. Near the spot the young lady w as found 
in a deplorable condition, with person soiled and torn, and her 
hands bound painfully round a tree j and she stated that next day- 
slie was to be sacrificed to the passions of her barbarous captors. 
Her brother, it was found, had been already put to death, and 
w' as past all W'orldly sufferings. It is to be regretted that, in re- 
leasing tliis young and accomplished female, the party of whites 
appear to have emulated the Indians in brutality. Not satis- 
fied with killing them, they hacked the senseless bodies, steering 
homew'ards triumphant with fifty scaljts, for W'hich a handsome 
reward waa paid by the authorities of Boston. There can be 
no doubt that such barbaiities served to confirm the Indians in 
their hatred of the w hites, and to perj^etuate hostilities between 
them. In those times, how'cver, anything like moderation in the 
treatment of tribes of aborigines was unknown. 

, Peter now embarked in the active life of a soldier, marching 
• w ith hia regiment to Oswego, at that time considered a remote 
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part of the settled country near the g^reat north-western lakes. 
Tin; object of tlie expedition \vas to destroy certain Fi-ench fovts^ 
and to protect the fi'on tiers ; hut the duty uas of the most 
harassing kind, and great numbers of men were picked otf by 
Indians in the French alliance. One of the incidents which 
occurred while the English forces were encamped on the plains 
of Chippewa, will furnish an idea not only of Indian cunning, 
but of the singular perils to which individuals were exposed 
during the campaign. Colonel ^Clair, the commander, Avas a 
hold and meritorious oflicer; but there was mixed up witli his 
hi-avcry a large sliare of rashness, aiising, perhaps, Irom igno- 
rance of Indiun tactics. His indiscretion in this cjise consisted in 
ciieamping on an 0]a'n plain beside a thick wood, from which sxn 
Indian scout could easily pick off his out-posts without being 
exposed in the least to the lire of the seiitinel. 

Five nights had iiassed, and eacli niglit the party had had to. 
lament the disappearance of a sentry, who stood at a lonely 
post in the vicinity of the forest. Th(‘se repeated disasters struck 
bucli a divad into the breasts of the remaining soldiers, that 
no one would volunteer to take tlie post, and the commander 
— knowing it Avould he tlirowing away their lives — ^let it stand 
unoccupied for a niglit or two. At length a riHemnii of tlui 
\'ii’ginia corps volunteered his services. lie was told the danger 
of the duty ; hut he laughed at their fears, sa3Mng he would return 
safe, to drink the health of his commanders, in the morning. The 
guard marched up soon after, and he shouldered his rifle, and fell 
in. He arrived at his hounds, and, bidding his fellow-sentinels 
g(>od night, assumed the duties of his post. The night Avas 
(lai'k, from the thick clouds that oversprend the firniaraent, leav- 
ing no star to shine on the sentimd as lie paced his lonely path, 
and nought Avas heard ])ut the mournful lioot of the owl, as she 
raised her nightlj^ song from the withered branch of the venerable 
oak. At length a low* rustling among the bushes on the right 
caught liis ef^’. He gaxed long toAvards the spot aa hence the 
sound seemed to proceed, hut saAV nothing, save the impenetrable 
gloom of tlie thick forest Avhich surrounded the encampment. 
Then, as lie marched oiward, he heard o’er the gentle breeze of 
night the jo}'‘ful ciy of “ nil’s well,” after AAdiieli he seated him- 
self upon a stump, and dropped into a deep lit of musing. 'NVhile 
he thus sat, a savage entered the open space behind him, and, 
after buckling his tunic, Avith its numerons folds, tight around his 
body, drcAv over liis head the skin of a wild boar, with the natural 
aitpendages oflhese animals ; and, thus accoutr(kl, walked slowly* 
past the soldier, who, seeing the object approach, quickly stood 
iipou his guard. But a Avell-known grunt eased liis fears, and he 
suffered it to pass, it being too dark for any one to discover the 
cheat. The beast quietly sought the thicket to the left ; it aa-us 
nearly out of sight, 'when, through a sudden break in the clouds, ^ 
the moon shone" bright upon it. Tlie soldier then perceived the ‘ 
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ornamental moccasin of a savagre, and quick as thoug-Lt prepared 
to fire. But, fearing’ lest he nug:ht have btMui mistaken, and thus 
falsely alarm the camp — and also sujjposing, if it were so, other 
sava^'s would be near at hand, he refrained, and haying: a pei’- 
feet kriowledg-e of Indian subtilty, quickly took off his coat and 
cap, and after hanging them on the stump wliere he had reclined, 
took hold of his rifle, and softly groped his way towards, the 
thicket. He liad barely reached it, when the whizzing of an 
api»ow passed his head, and told lum of the danger he had so nar- 
rowly escapc’d. 

Turning his eyes towards a small spot of cleared land within 
the thicket, he perceived a d^ozeu of those animals sitting on their 
hind legs, instead of feeding on the acorns which, at this season, 
lay plentifully upon the surface of the leaves, and, listening at- 
tentively, he heard them eonvei’se in the Iroquois tongue. The 
substance of their discourse was, that if the sentinel should not 
discover them the next eve, so soon as the moon should give 
them sufficient light for their o]>eratioTis they would make au 
attack upon the English camp. They then left their rendezvous, 
and soon their tall forms were lost ui the gloom of the forest. 
Theaoldier now returned to his post, and found the arrow sunk 
deep in the stump, it having passed through the breast of his 
coat. 

He directly returned to camp, and desired the orderly at the 
commandei s marqu(?e to inform him of his wish to speak with 
him, having sometliing of importance to communicate. He was 
admitted — and having been heard, the colonel bestowed on him 
the then vacant office of lieutenant of the corps, and directed him 
to be ready, with a piquet guard, to inarch at eight o^clock in the 
evening — again to place his hat and coat upon the stump, and 
then lie in ambush for the intruders. Accordingly tlie party 
proceeded, and obeyed the coloiiprs orders by placing the coat 
and cap on the ^..uinp. The moon arose, hut shone dimly through 
the thick branches of the forest. 

While they were thus waiting, an arrow whizzed from the same 
ouartep as before : the mock soldier fell on his face ; a dozen sub- 
aued voices sounded from within the thicket, which were shortly 
followed by the sudden appearance of the speakers themselves. 
They had oarely reached the fallen soldier, when our hero gave 
the word “ fire — and the whole ])and lay dead upon the plain. 
After stripping them of their trappings, the party returned to the 
^camp. The intrepid soldier who naJ detected the manoeuvre of 
the Indians rose in the army, and afterwards sigfialised himself 
in the revolutionary war as the gallant Colonel Morgan. 

Peter^s exertions as a soldier during the campaign of 1755-6 
against the French in the north-west were, as he tells us, so 
poorly rewarded, that for twelve months’ service he never received 
than six weeks’ pay. A want of unanimity in the councils 
proceedings of the English and colonial governments appeal’s 
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to li<avebeen the bane of this unfortunate contest. Peter, confined 
at Albany by wounds and personal weakness, had the good for- 
tune not to l>e present at the scene of General Braddock^s defeat 
(July 9, 1755). Having' {^one with a large body of British and 
■ provincial soldiers to attack Fort Duquesue, General Braddock, 
whose knowledge of war liad been gained on the plains of Flanders, 
'ivas'not cautious in guarding against an ambuscade in tlie woods 
througli which In; had to puss. Plaving crossed the river Mo- 
nongiSuda, the army w^as proceeding forward, wlien it w^as sud- 
denly attacked by an iii visible enemy. Volleys of musketiy were 
poured in upon the British force from behind bushes and trees, 
;uid the fire w^as returned at mere randonP, and without effect. 
The general and his officers, among whom was George Washing- 
ton, then a young man, behaved A\ith great bravery; but all was 
unavailing. The French and Indians, concealed in the ravines and 
forest, took deliberate aim, and produced a carnage unparalleled 
in the annals. of modern warfare;. The general himseli received 
a mortal wound, and many of his best officers fell by his side. 
The remnant of the army was carried off by Washington and 
otlnu's as they best could. A’oout eig’ht hundred English, but 
not more than forty French and Indians, were killed. § 

The disgraceful termination of this affair roused England to 
take more effective measures, and Wolfe 'was appoijited to match 
himself wuth Montcalm. The result is well known. The French 
were vanquished on the plains of Abraham at Quebec (Septem- 
ber 13, 1750k and their stronij'liold, Canada, added to the English 
crown. Before the tenninatjon of this protracted struggle for 
mastery between two European pow^ers on the North American 
continent, Peter Williamson * had brought liis soldiering to a 
close. On the 14th of August 1756, he was taken prisoner by 
the French during one of the many ill-conducted attacks on 
their foj'ts, and \vas conveyed with lus companions in captivity 
to Montreal. From Montreal he w'as taken to Quebec; and 
there, in terms of surrender, the English prisoners w^ere placed 
on board a French vessel, and di^spatched to England m ex- 
change. The Fmich, Peter observes, behaved with no littje 
politeness, yet almost starved the prisoners on board, one biscuit 
and two ounces of pork per day being all that each man was 
allowed. After a passage of six weeks, the prisoners rejoiced in 
seeing the shores of England, and arrived at Plymouth on the 
6th of November 1750. Having, after some delay, been per- 
mitted to land, pai'ties of the i^eleased soldiers were draughted 
into different regiments ; hut our hero, on examination, was 
pronounced unfit for further service, in consequence of a wound 
in his hand, and was discharged. 

MISFORTUNKS STILL FTJRSUE PETER, 

With a p’acious allowance of six shillings as travelling moneys ^ 
Peter Williamson departed from the dockyard of Plymouth. 
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Friendless and forlorn, and so maimed in his hand as to he unfit 
for any severe ni iunal labour, he turned his luce towards home, 
the home of his infancy — Scotland — whose blue hills he Jiad not 
expected ever more to behold. With a heav^^ heart he trudyvul 
on his way northwanls, as much in the capacity of a meiidicaiit 
as an independent pedestrian. Occasionally he received succour 
from parish officers ; and as a discharfred soldier, who toiild 
relate tales of war in “the plantations, he wnis an acceptable 
g^uest at the funuers^ firesides. 

In the course of his journey he arrived at York ; and here, 
in seeking* a pus<, with ;^ome small pecuniary allowance, he 
attraitted tlie curin;4lty of-^-lie mayor, by whose benevolent in- 
terference he was able to gTt a narrative of his life and adven- 
tures printed. Such was tlie interest felt in this publication, 
that a thousand copies were sold in the lirst three weeks. l*ro- 
ceediiijg nortlnvards, he sold six Imndred and iifty in Newcastle; 
and wherever he went it met a like fa\oumble reception. 
profit on a thousand being* thirty pounds, Peter began to think 
nimself hap})}^ in having* pas^'Sed through l)ardshij)s wJiicli were 
now proving* so lncr:itive. Arriving in Aberdeen, June 1758, he 
ina% another effiort to turn liis mi.>fortunes 1o profit, by exhibit- 
ing liiinself in the arms and accoutrements of the North Ameri- 
can savages, and giving rcpi*esentati()ns of tlieir gestures and 
war-whoop. The cxhihitioii was resorted to ])y applauding mul- 
titudes, and his pamphlet was also experiencing a ready sale, 
when a sudden stop was j»ut to his proceedings by the magis- 
trates. These worthy iiulividuals, feeling the infamy of the 
exposure of the kidnapping system, and perhaps stimulated by 
their clerk-depute, and other parties who had been concerned 
in the traffic, (paused Peter to be dragged before their tribunal, 
on the accusation of having is^-ued “ a scurrilous and infamous 
libel on the corpoi’ation of the city of Aberdeen and whole 
members there^dV^ Of this charge he was at once convicted ; 
the obnoxious pages of liis tract w'ere ordered to he torn out 
and “ publicly burnt by the common hangman, the town-officers 
attending, and publishing the cause of "the burning;” lie was 
ordained to he incarcerated till he should sign a denial of the 
truth of his statements ; he was subjected to a fine of ten shil- 
lings, and baiii::hed from the cit 3 ^ All this pei‘secution is the 
more monstrous, as it does not appear that Peter contemplated 
taking any measures to obtain satisfaction for his having been 
kidnapped. Now, however, having come to Edinburgh, and 
there found some sympathising frieiids, he was speedily induced 
to seek justice against these local tyrants. An action having 
been brought by him before the Court of Session, complaining of 
the unjust treatment he had latterly*' experienced from the AWr- 
deen corporation, he obtained, January 176*2, a decision awarding 
.him damages to the amount of £100, besides the expense of the 
'about £80,.“ for which the lords declare the defenders 
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to be personally liable, and that the same^sball be no burden 
upon trie town of Aberdeen.’* 

AVe are not aware of anythiiii*: more ludicrous in the annals of 
courts of justice, than the paroxysm of alarm and vexation 
, into which the ma^a.-^trates of the g*ood town of Aberdeen were 
thrown by tlie result of AVilliamsoiVs well-sustained suit. An 
attempt was made by them to procure a reversal of the decision, 
by j»resenting; what is termed a reclaiming’ petition to the court. 
The following is a co]>y of a letter from tliem to their law 
agent in Edinhnvgli, AA’alter Scott, writt'r to the signet,^ on this 
mehincholy subject : 

“AiJf.aoEE.N, Fefjruarj/ 4f 1702. 

Sir — AV c are sorry to find by yours of 30th past, that there is 
a sentence pronounced against us in AVilliamsoii's prO(:(*ss, wliere- 
by we are decerned to pay to him a \ery large sum out of our 
private pockets, 

AVe think it neces^nr}' to inform yon th.it our conduct and in- 
tentions, with regard to our sentenc.e against him, have been 
entirely misunderstood. AA’e can ^vith tbe greatest integrity 
'df'clare that, at the time of pronouncing that sentence, neither 

of us knew directly or indirectly tliat" , the depute- 

clerk, was anywise concerned in transpoi’ting hoys to Ame- 
rica, or that there ever was in being* the book he produced in 
the iR’Oof: that neither of us had ever a2}y interest or concei'u 
ill such trade : that we never knew, and did mjt believe, that any 
men or boys were ever transported from Aberdofsn to America 
contrary to law : that we considered tlie paragi*aph in AAdlliam- 
soids pamphlet re?pf‘cting the merchants of Aberdeen to he a 
very calumnious and reproachful aspersion on them, which they 
did not deserve: that Avilliiimson hiniscdf had the appearance of 
l)(‘ins: an idle stroller, and could give no good account of himself, 
and Ifiad procured this pamphlet to he comiiosed for liim, of such 
shocking circumstances, in order the more ea>ily to impose upon 
and draw money from the credulous vulgar: and, upon the 
wliole, that we had no motive of interest, cither on our own ac- 
count or any other pei’son whatever, noV any prejudice against 
Williamson (having never before seen or heard of liim), to induce 
us to ] iron ounce the sentence against liiin : that we did it purely 
as what we judged material justice, to vindicate the character of 
those we believed to be iniiorrent, and were unjustly reflected 
upon : and that whatever iu the sentence appears to their lord- 
ships to he either ojiju’cssive or illegal, prot'eeded entiivdy from 
error in judgment, and not from any sinister design: so tliat, 

, however far'^the sentence has been wrong, we are ready most 
freely to make any declaration that may be necessary, that it 
])ruceeded from the must innocent intention. 


* Father of the late Sir AATltcr Scott. 
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Under these circulnstanres, yon will easily perceive how much 
we were surprised on reading* yours, ^riving* account of the sen- 
tence against us, and how hard a thing it is to be decerned to 
pay a sum of money as a fine lor doing what we considered to 
be our duty. 

You will therefore lay this befoi*e the la^vyei*s, in order they 
may the better form a reclaiming petition. We must tliink oiu* 
case very hard, if tlieir lordships don^t grant us redress in this 
matter. We are,^^ &c. * * * * 

‘^This letter,” says Peter, ‘^did not avail their cause. It was 
in vain to deny their being in the knowledge that such an 
illicit species of traffic was Carried on by some of the merchants 
in Aberdeen, wlien it was clone in so public a manner that the 
meanest resiclenter in the city observed it ; when the J(t7na clamosa 
of kidnapping overspread the whole country, so that the poor 
people, whose biisij less led them frequently tq|town, were afraid to 
cany their children along with them, lest they should be picked up 
and transported to the plantations. In the end, they insinuate that 
their sentence against me procecaled from an eiror in judgment, 
and not from any sinister design, and that they were willing to 
make any declaration necessary^ to evince the innocence of their 
intentions. But if a sentence, calculated for the suppression of 
ti'uth, and to prevent the detection of a commerce tlie most illegal 
anct most destructive of society, can be said to proceed from iio 
sinister design, tlien ever}’' sentence that has a tendency to screen 
the guilty, and encourage those monsters who make a traffic of 
the persons and libei-ties of their fellow-cri^atures, must he ac- 
counted innocent. The whole of the procedure of the magis- 
trates against me appears to have been direi'ted to this singli* 
end. lu'om this view, tiny Jrrst caused the whole impression of 
my book to be seized, and those offensive tell-tioith leaves to bo 
ImiTied, that the might not revive the memory of this villanous 
trade, and rise in judgment against their brother merchants. 
Sewndf In order to make the surer work of it, the}’’ extortcid frpin 
me the declaration formerly stated, under the terror of iiuprison- 
ment, and caused publish the same in the newspapers, in order 
to stigmatise my character, and brand me with the infamy of 
being an impostor and a liar. And, lastly, they banished me the 
city, lest I should retract my declaration, and have an oppor- 
tuitity to spread the truth of mv former assertions. Tiicir 
schemes, In'wever, had an effect tlie very reverse of what they 
intended. Instead of suppressing the truth, their proei'cdings 
liave proved tlie means oi bringing it to light, and confirming it 
ly indubitable evidence ; and so opening a scene of the grossest 
impiety, barbarity, and wickedness.” 

It was the intention of the officers of the crown to have ihsti- 
tuted a ctiminal prosecution against the parties who had lieim 
en gaged jfc- t'le trade of kidnapping; but it unfortunately luip- 
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pened that the wretches were secured by a certain act of indem- 
nity. They were still, however, civilly responsible to William- 
son, who accordingly raised an action against a certain Bailie 

and others, for damages on account of his abduction. 

. The scoiindrelism of the men, and the hrutal manners of the time, 
are both evinced by some circumstances whirdi took place in the 
course of this second litigation. Having obtained a temporary 
withdrawal of the process from court, in order that it might be 
fcubmitt(‘d to frifniclly arbitration, the defenders entered into a 
conspiracy to intoxicate the arbiter, and obtain his signature to 
a decision in their favour. The arbiter was the sheriff-substitute 
of the county. It appears that they began to ply him with drink 
at eleven in the forenoon of the day pr(;ceding that on which 
he W(is to give his decision. Conveyed home at night dead 
drunk, he had no sooner awakened to consciousness next morn- 
ing, than they administered to him a large dose of spirits, white 
wine, and punch, with cooling draughts of porter irora time to 
time.” After dinner, he and two others sat down to ombre, 
drinking at the same time, hdtcr-shelter, a bottle and a half of 
.Malaga, a mug of porter, two bottles of claret, and a mutchkia 
and a half of rum made ihto punch.” After these potations, the 
learned sheriff pronounced judgment, and retired to bed, where 
he lay all the next day (Sunday) speechless. The judgment thus 
procured was set aside by the supreme court, who, in JJecemher 
17C8, finally awarded to Williamson £'200 in name of damages, 
in addition to the costs of his litigation, which were modiiiecl to 
one hundred guineas.* 

peteh settles in edinbitegh. 

» 

Peler who, mean while, .had exhibited himself to large audiences 
in Edinburgh as an Indian warrior, now resolved to settle in 
that city and support himself by some kind of business. At 
that time the large hall in whicn the Scottish parliament had 
met, but which now, like Westminster Hall, was a sort of central 
})]ace of resort in connexion with the adjacent law courts, was 
partially devoted to purposes not unlike those of a modern 
hazaar. Here Peter S(^t up a tavern for the seiwice of the multi- 
tudes, lawyers, litigants, and miscellaneous loungers, who, during 
session-time, filled the open space of the hall for three or four 
liours each day. In a volume, entitled Rcddana, or Mntor 
'Afitiquities of'Ediuhurghy where there is a ground plan of the 
hall, Peter’s tavern, tln;re exactly indicated, is said to have con- 
sisted of “three or four very small apartments, one within an- 
^ other; the partitions made of the slimmest materials, some of 
* them even of brown paper.” Here, too, our hero sold copies of 
his book, as also of other tracts of a more aspiring kind, which 

* See the Book of Bon- Accord : a Guide to the City of Aberdeen. 
1839. 
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lie wrote from time to time upon the politic^; of the dny, but the 
whole of which have lorijx since passed into oblivion. 3to))t*rt 
l^eripisson, in a poem on tiie Rising of the Session, thus ullutlcs 
to f^eter^s little tavern — 

“ Tills vnpunre is a licavj doom 

On Indian Peter’s cofiee-room ; 

For a’ his china pigs arc tooiii, 

Nor do wo sec 

In wine the soukar biskets scorn, 

Light as a flic.’’ 

Afterwards Peter removed to more spacious npartments in tin? 
neiprhbourin^ street, where his trade was less liable to be ahi;cted 
by times and seasons, and ivliere Iiis occasional exhibitions as a 
Delaware Indian furnished an attraction of considerable interest. 
But Peter was of too lively and ingenious a mind to be contented 
witli such >'f;»rdinavy resources. Aided the j^nowdedg-e he Imd 
acquired in scenes more bustling’ than tlie Scottish capital tlicn 
presented, he became a projector of sclnunes, locally new and un- 
heard-of, pome of course visionary, but otliers ])rai:ticnble and 
likely to be grenerally useful. About ,1772 we find liim emn- 
xnenciug the biennial publication of an Edinburgh Directory, 
being- the first compilation of the kind w^hich had appearerl in 
our city. His directories ai’c now esteemed curious memorials 
of a past state of things in the Scottish capital, and prized for 
their rarity by book-collectors. The greatest of this singular 
person’s projects was that of a penny post fcjr the city and 
suburbs. More steady than projectors usually are, he had tlie 
address to establish and conauct tins institution much to tin* 
satisfaction of the community, and with con»iderablt advant.t^cc 
to himself. 

While conducting his directories and penny post, with other 
kinds of business, Peter formed a second matrimonial nlliunc’e, 
which, we regi*et' to say, did not prove a happy one. Yet, though 
the current of his existefice was milled by this unfortunate 
affair, his latter years were not by any means blank or joylf‘<s. 
Essentially good-tempered, and of a sanguine disposition, In* 
Bummnded himself with many friends, among whom he ])a‘^M*d 
not unpleasantly into a hale and hearty old age. It is gratifvin;: 
tn kninv that he w^as not unrecompensed for his conlriyance of 
the penny post. When the institution w'as ultimately taken 
under tlie rharge of irovcmment, a pension was bestow'ed upoii 
Peter Williamson, wdio was thus satisfactorily provided for to 
the tennination of his career. 

Nothing remains to be told of ^‘Indian Peter,” but that, afier 
attaining'his »ixt,y-eighth or sixty-ninth year, he died on flu? 
Kith of January 1*799, leaving behind liim" the character of an 
enterprising and somewhat eccentric, but upright man. 
a? 
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ably in their own station. Joan w^as not instructed in reading or 
wilting — but we must remember that sueh accomplishments were 
rare at the time when printing w^as unknown^ and when leani- 
ing was coniined almost entirely to the priests. It is ceriain, how- 
ever, tliat she had many comparative advantages ; her parents 
w ere distingfiished for piety and good conduct, and there can be 
no doubt that she was early instructed by them in the tenets 
of tlie Christian religion. Her mother taught her to spin and to 
sew ; and from every record of her early years, we may gather 
that she w^as looked upon as a motlest, industrious, kind-hearted 
girl; and sulliciently distinguished for the feiwour of her religious 
impressions, to be sometimes laughed at by her companions for 
pi’eferring to attend church to joining with them in the song or 
tlie dance. There are many testimonials of her zeal and devotion 
in the exercises of religion, which she appears to have alw^ays 
performed withtmt show or aflectation. Anci often, when occupied' 
in the lields w'efling or reaping, she was known to separate trom 
her companions, and afterw’ards found offering up her prayers in 
some secluded nook. When we add that she w^as also distinguished 
by shyness and timidity, thoughtful observers may perhaps dis- 
cover a key to her character. 

Joan of Arc has never be^en represented as a person of many 
words ; and certainly the simjdest clue to her extraoj-tlinaiy his- 
tory would be found in considering her of that earnest, thoughtful 
t(unperament, which broods constantly on the ideas which have 
once taken fast hold of the mind, and which, when joined to a 
vivid imagination and high-toned moral feeling, is sure to pro- 
duce a warm but sincere enthusiast. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Domremy, on the road 
which led to Neufchal^eau, there was a fine old beech- tree, whose 
incliing boughs, descending to the ground, formed a kind of 
vault, and which, time out of mind, had been called “ the Fairies’ 
'rveo.” Near to it there arose a spring called the “ Fairies^ 
AVell.” The tree and spring were the objects of superstitious 
oUVrings by the ignorant villagers ; but not so to J oan of Arc, 
wlio would attend no fHe$ and dances in honour of the tree or 
u ell ; and on all such occasions she preferied to carry garlands 
of dowers to hang at the slu’ine of the Virgin in the church of 
Domremy. 

If we add that Joiin, as she grew up, was not confined to 
household duties ; that, on the contrary, she was accustomed to 
frequent out -door employment, an^ often drove cattle and 
horses to graze and to water, mounting the latter with little or 
no accoutrements, which might well account for the eqiicstri«'in 
skill and fearless riding she afterwuirds disphi3'ed, we believe 
we have related all by which her early girlhood was distin- 
guished. 

^ But, with her w^arm enthusiasm and ardent imagination, the ^ 
village girl must have been an eager li^twier to the many tales 
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of outras:c, wo, and suifering, inseparable from the condition 
of her oppressed country ; and which, from far and near, must 
liave floated on the breath of rumour even to 33oinremy. AVe 
learn that, with one single exception, the villagers were all 
Armagnacs, as the adherents of Charles were called, from the 
part which the Count d^Armagnac took in the druggie; but 
that the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Masey were 
of the rival party of Burgundians. AVe learn, too, that the 
children of both places carried out the factious animosities of 
their elders into their own childish play ; and that mock fights, 
in which sticks and stones often proved dangerous weapons, were 
common between them. Joiiu had frequently beheld her young 
friends and her own ])rothers covered with blood after these fierce 
encounters ; and while such things were proofs of the strong 
party-f(iclings which existed under an apparent calm, they must 
themselves have kept alive and kindled the ^ry enthusiasm 
from which they sprung. Nay, on one occasion at least, their 
country's troubles came more nearly home to the villagers of 
Domremy than through mimic fights, or the echoing reports of 
far-off calamities. A party of Burgundian cavalry drove tliem, 
with their families and flocks, from their peaceful homes, and 
compelled them to take refuge elsewhere. On this occasion the 
family of Arc found shelter in an hostcliy at Neufchateau, a town 
which, lielonging to the Duke of Lorraine, was safe from aggres- 
sion. Here they remained fifteen days, during which time it 
is highly probable that Joan, as some return for the hospitality 
and protection afforded, assisted in many domestic offices ; at 
any rate, this conjecture is the only foundation for the story of 
doan having been servant at an inn, a story first related bv a 
chronicler of tlie Burgundian faction, and adopted by Eng’fish 
historians. 

J oan was het’vs een thii^teen and fourteen years of age when, 
according to her own account, she began to see visions, and hear 
the voices of departed saints calling upon her to re-establish the 
tlu'one of France, Now that time has removed the mists of 
prejudice, and reason, with many helps from science and expe- 
rience', is allowed to rule our opinions, we see in these supposed 
preternatui*al revelations only the workings of an ardent and 
imaginative temperament. Swayed by those two powerful emo- 
tions, religious and political enthusiasm, Joan was no impostor. 
Her miuo, feeding upon itself^ had become in some measure 
deranged, and produced those impressions which the simplicity 
of her own nature interpreted as direct messages from Heaven. 
Ihis belief is indeed the only satisfactory key to her conduct : 
she believed herself a chosen instrument in the hands of the 
Deity. a7id by the strength of this faith the heroine was sup- 
])urtea. 

» The battles of Crevant and Verneuil had apparently annihilated 
the liopes of the dauphin — oi', as we will more properly call him, 
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Charles VII. — -svlien Joan believed herself to be first visited by 
supernatural agents. Of course her own testimony is the only 
one afforded. She said that, when sitting one summer’s day in 
her father’s garden, she saw a shining light in the direction of 
the church, and heard a voice biddinj^ her continue pious and 
good, and assuring her that God would bless her. The second 
vision took a far more distinct form. On this occasion, she says, 
she was tending her flocks in the fields when she heard the same 
voice, hut she beheld also the majestic forms of St Catherine and 
St Margaret, while the voice announc(‘d itself as that of the arch- 
angel Michael. It now delivered som(^ mysterious words, inti- 
mating that France should be delivered from the English yoke 
through her means. This second vision filled her soul with rap- 
ture ; and, as a token of gratitude to the Most High for choosing 
lier as an instrument of his will, she took a vow to remain un- 
married, and to devote herself entirely to her mission. 

Her own family seem to have treated these rhapsodies very 
lightly; although it is reported that her father, dreading she 
might he worked on by some men-at-arms, and induced to follow 
the army, declared that “he would rather drown her w’ith his 
own hands,” than live to w'ituess such a thing. Meanwhile slic 
w'as sought in marriage ]»y an honest yeoman, wdiosc suit was 
v/armly encouraged by her parents. Joan, how^ever, positively 
refused ; and the lover resorted to the singular exjiedieiit of de- 
claring she had promised him marriage, and citing her before a 
legal tribunal, believing they woulcf compel her to fulfil the 
same. But tlie maid undertook her ow n dofenco ; and having 
declared on oath that she had made no such promise, sentence 
was given in her favour. From this olhei'wise unimportant in- 
cident we may gather two facts — namely, that J oan was already 
possessed of great firmness, and that her character for honour 
and veracity stood hi^h. 

Public events now began to excite party feeling to the highest 
pitch. The Duke of Bedford had returned to France, ana, in- 
cluding a reinforcement fixim Burgundy, had sent forth a mighty 
arniy against Charles. He had intrusted its command to the Earl 
of Salisbury, who w'as assisted by the valiant officers, Sir John 
Talbot, Sir John Fastolf, and Sir William Gladsdale. Salisbury 
having reduced Rarabouillet, Pithiviers, Jargeau, Sully, and 
other small towns, which had offered but a feeble resistance to 
his arms, proceeded to the chief object of the enterprise, the siege 
of Orleans, a city which commanded the Loire and the entrance 
to the southern provinces, and was the last stronghold of Charles 
and his party. Had Orleans been subdued, the troops of Bed- 
ford mignt easily have penetrated the open countiy beyond the 
Loire, and have driven the court of Charles to seek shelter in the 
mountains of Auvergne and Dauphine, 

It w^as in the month of October 1428 that Orleans was first 
invested by the Earl of Salisbury ; but happily his design had 
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been foi’eseen, and eTery prepamtion had been made both by the 
French king and the inhabitants themselves to prepare for a long 
and desperate defence. The Sire de Gaucourt was appointed 

f )vernor^ and two of the bravest captains of the age, Pothon de 
aintraillcs, and Dunois, threw themselves, with a large body 
of followers, into the city, while the citizens on their part 
showe<i the most patriotic sjiirit. They brought to the common 
stock even a larger sum than the heavy taxes they had imposed 
upon themselves ; they <dieerfully consented that their suburb of 
Portereau, on the op])<>site or south bank of the Loire, should be 
razed to the ground, lest it should afford shelter to the English ; 
and from a similar motive %the vineyards and gardens within 
two miles of the city were laid waste. The men competent to 
bear arais ivere enrolled for that purpose, while the remainder of 
the inhabitants employed themselves almost unceasingly in prayer, 
and in bearing the relics from church to church with solemn pro- 
cessions. 

The first assault of the enemy was directed against the bul- 
wark which defended the aj*proaches of the bridge on the 
southern bank; and after a vigorous resistance, and considerable 
loss, they dislodgexi th ‘ townspeople from the place. The latter 
now planted themselves at twm towers which had been erected 
some way forw ard on the bridge, and breaking down one of the 
arches behind tlmm for the security of the city, kept up tlno'r 
own communication with it only by jdanks and beams, tvhich 
could be in a moment removed. But the next day Sir William 
Gladsdale^ finding the waters of the Loire sufficiently shallow^, 
waded with his men to the towers, and succeeded in storming 
them. He then connected thejn wdth the bulwark already ob- 
tained, and formed a fort, which enabled him to plant a battery 
against the apparently devoted city. This success, however, cost 
the life of the Earl of Salisbury, who, a few days afterwainis, 
having ascended^ one of these towers to view the works, and 
examine more nearly the enemy’s walls, was killed by a splinter 
from a cannon-ball — this, by the way, being one of 'the earliest 
Sieges at which cannon was found to be of importance. The 
Earl of Suffolk succeeded to the command j and after expe- 
riencing in several attacks the stubborn resolution of the besieged, 
he resolved to surround the city with forts, and reduce it by all 
the horrors of famine. 

The winter w'-as occupied in the construction of these forts, 
though numerous assaults from the one party, and sallies from the 
other, boi-e witness to the undiminisbed eneigy of the besiegers, 
and the untiring constancy of the besieged. ' While the English 
works itetoittined incomplete, food and reinforcements occasionally 
found Iheir way into Orleans ; and as the French troops beyond 
ra'i^jiged the country, it sometimes happened that they cut off 
supplies of the English. Vet, on the whole, both 
"the and garrison of Orleans sensibly diminished; and as 
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tlie besieged saw towev after tower arising to complete the circle 
which was to bind them, it became evident that, unless some 
surprising effort was made for their deliverance, they must be 
overpowered in the ensuing spring. 

JOAN SETS OUT ON HER MISSION. 

The new's of the events just related kindled the fervent ima- 
gination of Joan to its highest pitch. For a time her visions 
and the instructions of “her voices” might have wavered some- 
what indistinctly, but now they clearly indicated two objects 
which she was to achieve — hrst, the raising of the siege of 
Orleans ; and secondly, that Charles should be solemnly crowned 
at llheims. In the latter promise we may clearly trace the 
influence of that firm religious faith which had always heeii so 
strong an element in Joan’s character; for to the priests and to- 
tlie pious among the populace, Charles was not a lawful king 
until his claims were thus sanctified — his head encircled with the 
ancient crown, and anointed with the holy oil. 

But tlie time for action was at hand ; and Joan determined 
that her first step should be to seek an interview with Bobert de 
Baudricourt, the governor of the iieighbonriug town of Vaucou- 
lenrs, and, revealing lier visions to him, intreat his assistamie to 
reach the king’s presence. She dared not impart her scheme to 
lier })arents, knowing that they would throw additional obstacles 
ill her way; but strong in the belief that bers was a divine com- 
mission, fhat was to supersede even the lies of filial duty, the 
maid had now recourse to stratag-em. She feigned a strong 
desire to pay a visit of a few days to her rnaternal uncle, Durand 
Laxart, who resided at the village of l^etit Burey, situated 
between Domremj’' and Vaucouleurs. She contrived to have her 
wishes intimated to him, and Laxai*t Idrnself came to fetch his 
niece, and to gain her parents’ consent to the visit. It was in 
this manner that Joan of Arc left that humble home to which 
sht* was never more to return. 

It would seem that Joan had a strong affection for tli is uncle, 
and much confidence in him ; for, during the seven or eight days 
she remained at his house, she confided all her visions, hopes, 
and aspirations to him. Eloquent must have been her words, for 
it is quite clear that she persuaded Laxart of the truth of her 
mission; and we can understand with what rapture Joan, now 
about seventeen or eigliteen years of age, felt that there was one 
at least who treated^ these noly revelations with due respect. 
Lj^xart, in fact, decided on going to the governor himself as a 
messenger from his niece ; but when he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an interview with him, Baudricourt treated these mysterious 
promises with the utmost ridicule, and advised him “ to box her 
ears, and send her back to her parents.” Yet so far from being 
disheartened by this failure, Joan resolved to see him herself,* 
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dficlaxring’ that she would go filone if need be. Her uncle, how- 
ever, accompanied her. 

It was wfth great difficulty that the peasant-girl obtained 
admission to the governor; and when in his presence, it was yet 
more difficult to win from him a patient hearing. But the 
opposed the energy of a determined will to derision and con- 
tempt, and determiiusd to remain at Vuucouleurs, almost literally 
dividing her time betw’een passionate appeals to the goverruu', 
and fervent prayers in the churgh. 

Once for a short time she returned to the village of Prtit 
Burej", to await there the governor's answer; but she soon came 
hack to Vaucouleurs to renew her intreaties and protestations, 
declaring that she must, aiiif she would reach the presence of the 
king, even if in ilonig so “slie wore through her feet to her 
knees.’^ Joan and her uncle lodged at Vaucoiileui's at the house 
of a cart-wright, with whose wife the maid formed an intimate 
acquaintance, being accompanied l)y her every wdiere wdien her 
uncle was not at her side. This ci]*cumstance, carefully recorded, 
argues, we think, that Joan had already formed a jilan from 
which she never deviated. In her after-career, as now, it was 
her custom in every town to choose some matron of irreproach- 
able character as lier companion and protectress. But to return 
to Vaucouleurs. Though she was slow' in persuading the 
nor to listen either to her promises or requests, her ferven' piety 
and earnest intreaties made a gr(‘at impression on the tov\ris- 
people. At last Baudricourt consented to write to King Chari 
ana refer the question of her journey to his decision. Meanwdiil(' 
she had made twm converts at Vaucouleurs of some importaiii,.'-'. 
The lirst of these w'as a gentleman surnamed ])e Metz, w Im 
declared that her tone of inspiration had convinced him, and wle. 
promised, “ on the faith of a gentleman, and under the conduct 
of God, to lead her before the king.” The other was Betrand dc 
l^oulengy, a genUenian wdio had bcem jjresent -'t her first inter- 
view ^vith Baudricourt, and who also resolve; to escort lier on 
her journey. The fame of Joan had also by this time rt'ached 
the Duke of Lorraine, w'ho sent for her, considering tliafc, if she 
were endowed with supernatural powers, she could cure him of 
a dangerous disease under wliich he was suffering. But Ji)an 
replied, with truthful simplicity, that her mission w'as not to 
tlmt prince, nor had she such a gift as that he desired. TIk* 
duke dismissed her with a present of four livres, which were 
most probably highly acceptable ; for though Baudricourt, worked 
on by De Metz and Poulengy, and by the force of pojiular 
opinion, was now consenting to lier d^arture, the only assist- 
ance he rendered her was the present of a sword. Whether the 
governqr^f^ad received any answer or not to the letter he Inid 
adclresiiM to the king, is not recoi*ded ; hut it was the honest 
Duialj?# iLaxart who, assisted by another countryman, borrowed 
wherewith to purchase a horee for Joan's use; and 
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the ex:])enses of tlie journey were defrayed by Jean de Metz, 
thouj'-h It apjtear.s he was afterwards reimbursed by the king-. 
Tlie maid, by command, as she said, of ‘‘her voices,’^ assumed 
male attire, which she wore throughout her expedition ; and 
Bandricourt so far protected her, as to require an oath from her 
escort that they would take all possible means to conduct her 
safely to the court. 

Tlie news of these proceedings caused great consternation at 
Domrcniy. Tlie paremts oi the maid hastened to Vaucouleurs ; 
but their dissuasions failed to shake her resolutions ; though she 
ap])ears to have suffered greatly at witnessing their grief, and to 
have been uneasy until she received their forgiveness. There is 
no doubt this was shortly awarded to her. It was not according 
to human experience that Joan’s immtjdiate family should have 
been the first to acknowledge her as a “ prophetess but neither 
were they the last; and we find that, shortly afterwards, ^^heu- 
at Tduraine, she was joined by her youngest brother Pierre. 
Joan set out from Vaucouleurs on the first Sunday in Lent, the 
13th of February 1428: her escort consisting of six persons — 
namely, the Sires de Poulengy and de Metz, eacli with an 
attendant, a king’s archer, and a certain Colet de Vienne, who is 
tv la king’s messenger. Their direct road lay tb.iough a 
^ 'f hostile country, •where they -would be exposed to the 
aft I* vs of Burgundian and Kng-li.sh soldiery; to avoid which 
Clanger they chose the most unfrequented Ly-jaiths, traversed 
thick forests, a. forded large rivers. But the maid seemed in- 
different to toi* ^ anger, her chief complaint being, that her 

.dscorf would not allow ner to stop so often as she desired to 
attend jtublic worship in the churches. 

'Iney cross' ’ Loire at Gien, and, now on friendly ground, 
Togn began openly to declare her mission, announcing to all 
xs horn she met that she was sent from God to crown the king, 
uf <1 release the ‘'aithful city of Orleans. ^Vild as the story was, 
•we sb jiid reme, d.’cr that it was an age when religion w'as super- 
sfiiicr. , and no wonder that, when the news of a coming deliverer 
sent from heaven reached the ])Oor liesieged, the hard-pz'essed 
dispirited hand should wehtoine this briglit rav of hope with 
recfi wed confidence. They seemed indeed well nmh to have 
aesjaiired of human aid. Mobile Joan was detained at vaucouleurs 
by Baudricourt’s indecision, the besieged had besought the king 
once more to afford them some assistance; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty Charles had mustered 3000 men. These, 
under the commana of the Count of Cleimiont, were joined by 
JOOO men from the garrison, the plan being to intercept a lai'g-e 
convoy of provisions which Sir John Fastolf was escorting from 
Paris. Fastolf opposed only 2000 soldiers to this force ; but so 
harassed, and weakened, and dispirited must the French have 
been, that they were (;ompletely ixiuted, leaving 600 dead upon 
the field. This engagement was called the “ Battle of Herrings,” . 
Q • * 
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because the provisions under the char^ of Fastolf chiefly con- 
sisted of salt- fish, for the use of the Fuglish army during 
Xeut. 

In the meantime the young king, surrounded at the castle of 
Chinon, the retreat he had chosen, hy pusillanimous counsellors, 
was 00101*6 than half persuaded to abandon Orleans to its fate, and 
at once take refuge in the mountainous recesses of Dauphine and 
Languedoc. But happily, the advice of some more patriotic 
spirit prevailed, and no such craven steps were taken. 

Arrived at the village of St Catherine de Fierbois, a few leagues 
from Chinon, a messenger was despatched from Joan to the king ; 
and though permission was easily awarded for her to proceed to 
an hostelry at the latter place, much grave deliberation ensued 
before she could he admitted to the royal presence. Some (Con- 
sidered her a sorceress empowered by the Evil One, , others looked 
upon her as a mad enthusiast, while not a few considered that, at 
BO sad a crisis as the present, no promised means of deliverance, 
however extraordinary, slwuld be rashly spurned. At last it was 
agreed that a commission should he appointed to receive her 
answers to certain questions ; and their report proving favourable, 
and several lords of the court, whose cui’iosity had led them to 
yisit her, being forcibly struck by her fervid piety and exalted 
strain of inspiration, the wavering Charles, after some further 
delay, decidea to receive her. 

It was in the hall of Cliinon, lighted up for the occasion with 
fifty torches, and crowded with knights and nobles, that this 
remarkable audience took place. The king, the better to test 
Joan’s powers, had so far disguised himself as to appear in plain 
clothes, mingling without ceremony among his coui’tiers, while 
some of them, splendidly attired, took the upper places. Undis- 
mayed at the splendour of the scene, or the gaze or the spectators, 
she advanced with a finn step, and with her acute eye at ont,e 
singled out the king in a moment, and bending her knee before^ 
him. exclaimed, “God give you good life, gentle king ! ” “I am 
not the king ; he is there,” replied Charles, pointing to one of his 
nobles, and condescending to a falsehood. “ In the name of God 
you are he, and no other,” returned Joan. “Oh, most noble 
dauphin!” she continued, “ I am Joan t)ie Maid, sent by God to 
aid you and your kingdom. I am ready to take arms against 
the English. And I am commanded to announce to you that 
you shfll be crowned in the city of Rheims. Gentle daupliin, 
why lyill you not believe me ? 1 tell you that God has, pity upon 
you and upon your people, and that St Louis and Charlem^ne 
are intercedipg for you now before him.” Charles then drew her 
aside> ,an 4 ‘ife conversing with her for some time in an under 
tp ne> M himself in favour of her oracular gifts. 

Chinon, an incident occurred .which went far to 
the popular belief in ,./oa»‘S powers. A soldier, when 

was passing by, addressed some i^udeness to her, to which she 
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gently replied, that such words ill became a man who mi^ht be 
so near his end. The soldier was drowned that very day in 
attempting" to ford a river, and Joanns reproof was immediately 
reg'ax'aed as a prophecy. The populace, indeed, w^ere now grow- 

• ing warm in her behalf ; and it is worthy of remark, that with 
them the maid always retained her ascendancy, while the faith 
of those more exalted in rank, and more about her person, con- 
stantly wavered ; a proof, to our mind, of her own sincerity, for 
the revei’se is always the case with a clever chaidatan. There can 
be no doubt that the more closely she was seen, the more evident 
did her fervid piety and religious and political enthusiasm appear ; 
but the warriors about her must also have discovered that she 
was totally ignorant of war and politics, and unable even with- 
out their mediation to reach the anny. Charles’s doubts re- 
turned, notwithstanding her marvellous communication to him- 
self, and the case was referred to the university and parliament 
at Poictiers. A long and tedious theological examination ensued ; 
messengers were despatched to Domremy to learn all the parti- 
culars of her early hfe ; and every means being resorted to that 
could prove her spotless purity, the learned doctors — such learn- 
ing!— gave it as their opinion that Charles might accept her 
services without harm to liis soul. 

JOAN TAKES PART IN THE WAR. 

Joan being now recognised as a useful auxiliary in the almost 
hopeless cause of France, she was equipped with a suit of knight’s 
armour, and furnished with a certain sword, which she de- 
scribed as being marked with five crosses, and lying, with 
other aims, in the Church vault of St Catherine at FierlVois. A 
messenger was sent thither, and the old neglected weapon — said 
by some to have belonged to the redoubtable Charles IMartel — was 
found precisely in the spot she had mentioned. This was inter- 
preted as a new proof of her supernatural powers; but surely it 
18 very possible that she might nave seen tne sword during her 
stay at Fierbois, when, there is no doubt, according to her usual 
custom, she attended mass. She was also provided with a banner 
of white, strewn with ihi^ Jieur$’^de 4 is of France, and bearing the 
fiffure 01 the Saviour in ms glory, with the inscription, Thesus 
Maria. This was made under her ovrn direction, according to 
the instructions she said she had received from her voices.” A 
brave knight, named the Sire d’Aulon, was appoinfed her esquire, 
and ,a good old friar, Father Pasquerel, her confessor; and she had 
two heralds and two pages. 

• Amid the doubts and difficulties and trials to which J oan had 
been subjected, two months had slipped away; so that it was the 
iai(Mie of April before these preparations were completed, and the 
maid appeared at .Blois^ Bne laade her entry on horseback, in 
complete armour, but vrith her head uncovered, her beautiful 
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-cbe^tnut bair braided across her forehead, and falling n]>on her 
ijieck, though not descending lower than her shoulders. Her 
fame had already so roused the soldiers' bagging spirits, and her 
appearance was so imposing, that, contident now of divine support, 
numbers who had flung down their arms in despair, rallied round 
the standaixl of the maid; and, thus nearly 6000 men were 
assembled. The indol(*nt monarch inid again withdraw'ii to the 
retirement of Chinou; but his most valiant captains, JDe Boussac, 
De Culant^ La Hire, De Retz, and De Lore, were ready for the 
field, 

it had not been quite decided whether Joan was to conti»ol the 
troops,, -or only cheer them by her presence and promises of 
divine assistance. But this was not long a point of ais}mte; tlie 
rising enthusiasm among the common people was so marked, that 
the chiefs, per iorce, gave way. Ojie of her first stejis was the bold 
endeavour to refonn the morals of the camp by expelling all bad 
characters from it, and by calling upon the men to prepare for 
battle by confession and prayer. Irom Blois, the maid now 
dictated a letter to the English captains before Orleans, com- 
manding them, under pain of vengeance from heaven, to yield — 
not only that city, Mit all the tow’us of which they had unjustly 
acquired possession. It afterwards appeared that she had directed 
the scribe to write, Yield to the king;" but that he, instigated no 
doubt by the warriors alxiut her, had. writt(*n, “Yield to the 
maid" — a striking proof that Joan w'as at this time used rather 
as an instrument by those near her person, than looked up to 
and implicitly obeyed as one divinely inspii-ed. 

The English affected to treat her summons with scorn; but 
the fame of the maid must already have reached them, with even 
exaggerated reports of her supernatural endowments; and it is 
vei'y evident that the Itlnglish, in Uieir hearts, believed one of two 
things: either that she was iiis])ired by God, in which case there 
would be sin ui opposing her; or, according to tlie popular faith 
of the period, that, she w^as strengthened by iSatanic agency — tlie 
latter being by no means an encouraging prospect for the enemy. 
As for the w’retched besieged, they were now reduced to the 
utmost need; and the first object of the French chiefs w^as to 
convey food into the city. They had for some time been collect- 
ing two convoys ()f provisions far this purpose: and Jofua, now 
asserting her authority, insisted they shoula proceed with one of 
them along the northern bank of the Loire; w'hile her colleagues 
proposed the 'southern bank, believing this to be more weakly 
guarded by the English, Unable to alttip her decision, and yet 
distrusting her judgment, they took advantage of her ignorance 
of the country, and persuaded her tliat they were still on the 
bank when really traversing the southern one. After 
‘ march, Joan discovered the deception, and broke out 
"Irry reproaches at finding that the Loire still flowed between 
f J;he beleaguei^ed city. It really did seem that her plan, 
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as it turned out, would have been the safer. The nig^ht was- 
coming on, a storm was raging, and the wind was dead against 
them, so that the boats Dunois liad brought to receive the sup- 
plies bade fair to be of little use. However, the maid insisted they 
•should be immediately put on board, although the chiefs now 
counselled delay. Joan assured them that the wind would 
change ; which really happened, and the welcome convoy reached 
Orleans in safety* 

It was Joan’s" wish that the (irmy w^ho had accompanied her 
sliould throw themselves into the city, and without delay attack 
the English, and force them to raise the siege ; but the captains 
declared that it was their duty to return to Slois, for the purpose 
of escorting the second convoy of provisions. Finding that she 
could not shake this determination, which, till the present moment, 
had been kept secret from her, she still obtained a promise that 
this second convoy should be brought by the northern bank 
through Beauce, as she had on the former occasion directed. 
She likewise stipulated that Father Pasquerel and the other 
priests should remain with the army to preserve its morality, 
and perform the religious ceremonies on which she insisted. 
While, for herself, she undertook, at the intreaty of Dunois, to 
enter the beleaguered city and share its fortunes. Accordingly 
she stepped into his boat, standard in hand, and was followed by 
the brave La Hire and several others. Two hundred lances 
crossed in other boats. They must actually have embarked close 
under an English fort ; hut the besieged haa sallied out in another 
direction to di-aw oflP the enemy’s attention. 

ft was late in the evening of the 29th of April 1429 w^hen 
Joan of Arc entered the city, having certainly surmounted 
dimgers and difficulties enough in reaching the place to confirm 
the popular belief in her divine protection. Moreover, the pro- 
mised deliverer had come, heralded by the lightning and the 
thunder, and the first sign of her beneficent power was to 
bring plenty to the starving people. No wonder that their 
alrefidy excited imaginations weiT yet more keenly affected by 
gratitude and hope, or that they thronged round her with eager 
acclamations and devotion. Women, children, and old men 
pressed near to touch even her armour, or the white charger 
on which she rode, fondly believing they thus drew dowm a 
blessing. 

Notwithstanding her fatigue, and notwithstanding it was 
nearly midnight, the maid first proceeded to the cathedral, 
W'here the Te Deum was chanted by torch-light. She then 
selected her dwelling, according to her usual practice, at the 
house of one of the most esteemed ladies of the city, and z’etired 
to test, nontenting herself for refreshment with a piece of bread 
soaked in wine and w^ater, although a splendid repast had been 
prepared for her, and although she haci not tasted food since 
eatuy in the morning. The house in which Joan lodged at 
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Orleans is still shown. Tho interior has been altered ; but it is 
believed b\’' antiquaries that the street-front is the same as in her 
time. 

The next moimiiig* the maid had a conference with Dunois 
and othervS, at whiell her advice was to proceed immediately to 
action ; but her opinion was overruled^ and it was decided they 
should wait the arrival of the second convoy of provisions. Mean- 
while, though she spoke confidently of raising the siege, she seemed 
desirous, if possible, to save bloodshed ; and directed an archer to 
shoot, attached to his arrow, a letter of warning into the English 
lines. She also advanced along the bridge, and herself exhorted 
them in a loud voice to depart. However, as before, they treated 
her threats with insult and ridicule 5 but their derision was pro- 
bably only the readiest mask for real apprehension. Nor can 
we wonder that the English were cowed ; for, setting aside any 
dread of the supernatural, they must at any rate have felt that 
the exertions of the last seven months were set at nought, since 
the besieged were again well stocked with provisions, and full of 
hope. They must indeed have been dispirited ; for when the 
second convoy drew near, they suffered the heroic J oan and La 
Hire to sally forth aiid escort it, without so much as raising one 
note of defiance, or one man stirring to intercept the wagons and 
herds which came to enrich the city I 

Fatigued with this exeid;ion, she had thrown herself on her 
bed : but, as it is reported, she was too much agitated to sleep. 
At tne same time, unknown to her, a part of the garnson, flushed 
with the morning^s success, had sallied out and attacked the 
English bastille of St Loup. Suddenly Joan started from her 
couch, and, procuring her banner, darted full speed in the direc- 
tion of the uproar; when she reached the scene of action, she 
plunged headlong among the combatants. The battle raged 
flercely for three hours, but it ended in the overthrow of "the 
English; all of whom found within the walls of the fort were put 
to the sword, except forty prisoners, and a few who, having 
disguised themselves in priests' garments, were saved at the 
intercession of the maid. 

The next day, the 5th of May, was the festival of the Ascen- 
sion, and as such was religiously kept by the French. No new 
attack was made on the enemy ; but the day was devoted to 
prayers and thanksgivings, in which Joan, as usual, was fore- 
most. The following morning, however, aceompanied by La 
Hire and other chiefs, another onset was made, and after a day's 
h®u*d*flghting, their success W'as so decided, that only one fort— 
although this was the strongest-remained in the hands of the 
English. A body of French troops was planted for the night on 
the northern shore, but Joan returned into the city, having been 
slightly wopnded in the fort. 

It was the Bastille des Tonmelles which the English still 
r r^tainfed. This fort was defended on one side by the broken 

‘■k . • 
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bridge with its msssy wall ; on the land-side was a formidable 
bulwark, with at deep ditch lilW with the waters of the Loiiv, 
It was commanded by the brave Gladsdale, and picked soldiers ; 
and notwithstanding' Joan’s wonderful achievements, the French 
• chiefs could not hide- their misgivings as to her future success. 
They wished to rest' content wim the freedom of communication 
now opened to the provinces, and to delay any further attack 
until tney should receive fresh reinforcements. But Jo«an would 
not listen to such arguments. She talked again of her celestial 
advisers, and persisted in setting out. Not, however, till she 
had actually left the city, followed by an eager multitude, was 
she joined by the chiefs, who now determined to share her perils, 
and whose valiant conduct certainly proved that their hesitation 
had not proceeded from fear. 

In pi^portion as the French were elated by Joan’s presence, 
50 were the English panic-stricken. It was an age in which ' 
all classes, learned as well as ignorant, believed in diabolical 
agency and witchcraft; and hence the English soldiery could 
scarcely be considered poltroons for emailing before one whom 
tliey imagined to be a sorceress. The English commanders tried 
to rally their men, hut they could neither persuade them to 
assist their comrades, nor to attack the city while deprived of 
its best defenders. Gladsdale, in the Bastille des Tournelles, 
was left to his own resources ; fortunately, his 600 men of gar- 
rison wei'e the flower of the English army, and his fortifica- 
tions were of amazing strength, so that his resistance "was long 
and desperate, A well-sustained discharge both from bows and 
firearms was kept up; and as quickly as scaling-ladders were 
placed, they were hewn dowm by hatchets and mallets. It 
was about ten in the morning that the assault had begun, and 
about noon when Joan planted a ladder against the walls, 
and began ascending. But an arrow from the fort pierced 
through her corslet, wounding her in the neck, and she fell into 
the ditch beneath. The English were pressing down to make 
her their prisoner, when she was rescued by her countrymen, and 
carried to a place of safety. Tlie agony of her wound drew a 
few tears from her eyes ; but she phicketf out the arrow with her 
own hands, and assured the bystanders that she had received 
consolation from her two saints. She desired tliat the wound 
should be quickly dressed, and insisted on hastening back to 
head the troops, who, although the conflict had been suspended 
in her ab^nce, were no way disheartened by this accident, as 
they now remembered she had more than once foretold that she 
should be wounded. 

K^fhjshed by this short rest, and yet more inspirited by her 
return, they rushed with fresh ardour on the English, who 
quailed with astonishment at the sudden appearance in arms of 
her whom they had hurled down, and whom they thought they 
had seen at the point of death, JBewildered by their fears, 'some . 
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of them declared they saw anj^elic forms lighting on the side of 
the French ; while the more matter-of-fact party were dismayed 
at hearing that another body of the townspeople had advanced to 
the broken arch, where they were keeping up a murderous lire, 
and endeavouring, by the aid of beams of wood, to force a pas- 
sage. Sir William Ghidsdale, thus sorely pressed, resolved to 
withdraw from the outer bulwarks, and concentrate his remain- 
ing force within the towers. While attempting to do this, he 
came full in the sight of Joan, who cried out to him to sur- 
render; but, heedless of her summons, he pursued his way 
along the drawbridge. At this moment a cannon-ball fi'om 
tlie French batteries broke the drawbridge asunder, and Glads- 
daJe, with his most valiant followers, perished in the stream. 
The victojy was now complete. Three nuiidred of the garrison 
of th^ Tournelles were already slain, and the remaining 200 
yielded with scarcely a show of resistance. The loss of the 
English before Orleans amounted to between 7000 and 8000 
men. 

This remarkable engagement, which relieved Orleans, took 
place on the 7th of May 1429. At the close of the struggle, Joan, 
according to her prediction, returned by the way of tne bridge. 
It w as indeed a triumphal entry. The joy-bells rang from all the 
churches, and the acclamations of the people rent the air. The 
Te Deum was chanted in the cathedral, ’vvhither the people 
ilocked to offer up their grateful thanks; and the victorious 
troops, proud to i*elafce particulars, were surrounded by eager 
listeners. J3ut the holy maid was the centre of all hearts and 
eyes ; and Duiiois and the other captains who attended her as 
, slie entered presumed not to take any merit to themselves, Tlie 
next morning, Sunday the 8th of May, the English, with heavy 
hearts, began their retreat to>vards Mehun-suv-Loire, after com- 
mitting their remaining lodgments and redoubts to the dames. 
For want of th/! means of transport, they left behind thejr bag- 
gage, and the sick and wounded ; and they had at the last moment 
challenged the enemy to come out in battle ai’ray, And meet 
them on the open held. But Joan wisely dissuaded them from 
so rass^h a waste of life and energy, during, “ In the name of God, 
Jet them depart, and let us go and give thanks to God 1 ” And 
go. (Baying, sne led the way to high mass, 

The iirst part of Joan’s promise had now been ^achieved, tlie 
result showing how mu<di may be done m cases of the worst 
emerfcncj by one eager and dauntless mind. Her heroism 
in reneying the long- beleaguered city, procured hei* from this 
time title of PuGELLB d^Orlkans*— M aid.of Orleans— by 
which she is, still chiefly known in France. In prateful remem- 
brance pf the succour which the perplexed citSens of Orleans 
reccivjjd through her instnimentauty, they set apart the 8tli 
^ .deyotjonal exercises, and tins day is still held sacred 

h Orleans. 
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ATl'ENDS OHARiES’S CORONATION AND COURT. 

The day after the raising of the siege, J can began the pre- 
j>arations for her departure. Until the king should be crowned 
at Rheiins, she considered her mission but half fullilled; and 
neither elated with her triumphs, and the homage she was 
ceiving, nor wearied with her toils, she left Orleans on the 10th 
of May, and arrived at Blois the same day. Indeed the only 
way to account for the immense bodily fatigue Joan so sui'pris- 
ingly endured — even granting her to have had from nature and 
a hardy training a most robust constitution — is to allow largely 
for that kind of artificial strength derived from the excitement of 
her mind. 

Notwithstanding the apparently miraculous fulfilntftent of her 
first prediction, Charles aid not at present yield to her urgent 
intreaties that he would undertake an expedition to Rheims. It' 
seem(^ necessary previously to reduce other places on the Loire 
which were still held by the English ; and, as if the chiefs whom 
Joan liad loft at Orleans were of the same opinion (or it is not 
unlikely they were anxious to win some laurels unshared by the 
heroine), scarcely had she departed, when they resolved to attack 
Jargeau, a place now defended by the Earl of Suftbik and several 
hundred men. But after many days being vainly spent, and 
little progi*ess made, Joan came to their assistance; and chiefly, 
thei'c IS no doubt, from the ardour w'lth which her presence in- 
spired the troops, the towm was taken. Yet here the maid met 
with an accident very similar to that wdiicli she had encountered 
at Orleans : she was a second time thrown from a scaling-ladder 
w'hich she had planted into the fosse or ditch ; on this occasion 
by a huge stone which relied from the wall, struck her on •the 
helmet, and hurled her down. Although much hurt, she vS'as 
able to rise again immediately, and to lead on the soldiers, still 
ciydng that victory was sure. The Earl of Sufiblk was made 
prisoner in this furious encounter. 

The fall of Jargeau deterred other garrisons from resistance ; 
and Talbot, now at the head of the English forces, gathered them 
into one body, and began a hasty retreat towards tne Seine, In 
his way he met Fastolf with a reinforcement of 4000 men ; but 
the French at the same time received an accession of thelilve 
number, under the command of Arthur de Richemont, the con- 
stable of France. 

It was now the policy of the combined chiefs to overtake the 
English army in its retreat ; and on the 18th of June they came 
up with it near the village of Patay. So dispirited were tlie 
English — So subdued by their late reterses— so awe-stricken at 
the idea of the maid’s supernatui’al powere, that they oiFered but 
slight resistance to the impetuous attack of the French. Fastolf, 
who had beeri on former occasions renowned for his bravery, 
u'as one of the first to fly — an act for which he was afteiwarda 
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deprived of the Order of the Garter. Lord Scales, Lord Hunger- 
ford, and other Englishmen of rank, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, and even the brave Talbot surrendered to Xain- 
traiUes. The loss of the English in this battle was reckoned at 
between 4000 and 5000 men, of whom between 2000 and 3000 
were killed, the i*t3maindei* being taken prisoners. It is an e3t-( 
traordinary fact, though on all hands accredited, that the French 
lost but one man, an esquire in the company of the Count of 
Armagnac. Joan of Arc performed in this battle prodigies of 
valour ; but as soon as the victory was decided, and whSe the 
French soldiers were eagerly pursuing the fugitives, she busied 
herself in staying the cai-nag^*, and, like a true woman, in tending 
the wounded, and in affording religious consolations to tlie 
dying. 

The maid, with the chief captains of the army, repaired to 
Sully to render to Charles an account of tlie victoiy^ Xain- 
ti^ailles, in a, chivalrous spirit, requested to be allowed to release 
his prisoner, the brave Talbot, without ransom — a pennission 
whicli was graciously awarded to him. The aspect of affairs 
was now so pleasing, that though doubts and difficulties still 
lay in the way of Charles’s expedition to llheims, he at least 
listened to Joan’s intreaties with patience and attention. 

Collecting 10,000 or 12,000 men at Gien, ChfU’les commenced 
his march, accompanied by Joan and his bravest captains, and 
with little difficulty took Troyes and several other towns in his 
way. On the evening of the lOth of July Charles made his 
triumphal entry into the city of Rheims, accompanied by a 
vast retinue, and followed by the whole army, the M«ucl of 
Orleans riding at his side, and being the chief object of attraction 
to the people. It was at once decided that the coronation should 
take place without delay j and short as the time was for pre- 
paration, everytlung was in readiness on the following morn- 
ing. The tide fortune so clearly turned, that a crowd of 
strangers hast*;ned to the city to witness the solemnity about to 
tJike place, while a great number of men-at-arms came to offer 
their services to the king. 

Befoi'e the coronation, Charles received knighthood from . tlie 
Duke d’Alencon. And early in the morning, the princes and 
prelates who nad accompanied the king in tins prosperous jour- 
ney assembled in the cathedral of Notre-Dame, where the cere- 
mony W'^as to take place. Rut not one was looked on with such 
wonder and respect as was Joan of Arc, for to her was attributed 
all the successes which had brought about this happy result* 
Thus, during the whole of the solemn ceremony, she stood close j 
to the altar^ with her banner unfurled in her hand. 

Immediately the holy rites were concluded, the maid threw 
herself on her knees before the crowned monarch, her eyes; 
streaming with tears, and her whole deportment testifying the 
most lively emotion. 
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“Gentle kinp',’’ she exclaimed, “now is fulfilled the pleasure 
of God, who willed that I should raise the sieg-e of Orleans, and 
conduct you to receive here the anointing oil, showing you to 
be the kin^ to whom belongs the kingdom.” 

It is evident that she now looked upon her mission as fully 
accomplished, and would willingly have retired from the gaiety 
of the court and the triumphs which attended her. The very 
day of the coronation, Joan dictated a letter to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, which is still preserved in the archives of Lille. It is too 
long to translate entire ; but in it she endeavours, by many re- 
ligious persuasions, to draw back the duke to his allegiance, advis- 
ing him, if he must play the warrior, to go and fi«dit the Saracens. 

During her sojourn at Rheims the young heroine had the 
happiness of meeting her father, and her uncle Laxart, who had 
been drawn thither to enjoy her triumph. At this time the maid 
was at the summit of her glory ; yet was she in no way elated* 
by the homage she received, or changed in her deportment from 
that of the simple modest peasant girl. When some one said to 
her, “ Not in any book ai*e such great things related as those you 
have done,” she answered, “The Lord has a book in which not 
every scholar can read, however learned he may be. I am only 
God^s minister.” 

The. sight of Joanns father and uncle probably recalled forcibly 
to her mmd the dear ties of home, and the pleasures of a peaceful 
country life. Besides, her mission seemed finished, and hence- 
forth there was nothing to detain her at court. It was now that 
she intreated the king to allow her to return to Domrcmy : but 
Charles was so anxious still to keep her near him, that she dared 
not, or would not, refuse him. Conscious of the influence of 
her name and her presence, tliere is no wonder at this desire on 
bis pail; ; but it is certain that Joan’s intreaties were urgent, and 
that she consented to remain veiy much against her will. 

A marked change was observable in the maid from this 
period. She still displayed the same courage in action, and the 
same fortitude in pain; but she no longer opposed her own 
opinions to those of the French chiefs, and seemed no longer as- 
sured that she was acting under the especial guidance of Heaven. 
With the view we have taken of Joan’s character, all this 
agrees most naturally. She had proposed to herselt but two 
objects — ^the raising of the siege of Orleans, and the coronation 
of the dauphin j and now that they were so happily accomplished, 
her mind, previously strained to its highest pitch, must naturally 
have sougnt an interval of repose. To us there is scarcely any- 
thing more touching in her whole career than this home-sick 
yeaming for “green Lorraine,” and its quiet joys, after the 
fejver of battles and the flush of triumph. Alas, that the long- 
ings of her simple faithful heart were not gratified ! Alas^ that 
the heroic self-denying girl should have been the victim of 
Selfish policy ! 
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Charles remained hut three days at Rheima, setting* out on 
the 20th of July on a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to the tomb 
of a certain saint, situated about five leagues distant. The little 
town of Vailly speedily submitted; and the more important 
tov^TJS of Laon and Soissons sent deputations, bearing their keys, 
to the king. Charles went first to Soissons, where he was re^ 
ceived with the liveliest demonstrations of joy, and where, dur^ 
in^ his stay of three days, he received the haimy tidings of the 
voluntary submission of various otlier places. He then proceeded 
to Chateau-Thierry, M'hich was defenaed by a hostile garrison ; 
hut the townspeople were favourable to the French, and when 
the maid appeartjd at the head •of a division of the royal aimy^ 
either real fear or superstitious terror prevailed, for the garrison 
oflered terms of capitulation, and obtained permission to carry 
aw%ay their arms and baggage. 

Cnarles remained at Chateau-Thierry some days ; and it was 
here that Joan obtained from him a boon by which she was 
fondly remembered for nearly four centuries. She declined all 
honours imd presents for herself, b«?secching only that henceforth 
her native village might be free from any kind of impost ! The 
official document grantinf^ this privilege bears the date of July 
1429; and until the storm of the Revolution, which swept 
away many a touching memorial, the registers of taxes, still 
keeping the name of Homremy on their list, w’rote always against 
it, ** ©thing, for the maid^s sake!^^ 

Tfe roaj’cies and successes of the king* and the royal army 
soon brought them near Pans, and the people of the capital, 
who were of the English or Burgundian party, began to tremble. 
However, the return of the Dulce of Bedford, who had gone to 
Normandy on the affairs of that province, inspired the Parisians 
with fresh courage, especially as he was accomiianied by a large 
body of archers and men-at-arms. In a few days they had still 
further reinforcem uits, so that the English commander found 
himself at last at the head of 10,000 men. No longer dree d- 
ing the French array, he made his way to Montereau, where he 
arrived on the 7th of August, and whence he despatched a letter 
of defiance to Charles. 

Your master,” said the king to the herald who brought the 
letter, “complains that he cannot find me; but he needs not 
complain much longer, for 1 am seeking him.” It was during 
the march to Pan.s that a circumstance occurred not altogether 
creditable to Joanns command of temper. The victories of the 
French had rendered the soldiers insolent and unruly, and tlid 
PuceJle could no longer maintain that moral discipline on whicli 
she, so constantly insisted. On one occasion her wrath was so 
that she struck one of the.soldiera, whose proceedings, 
ineeneed her, with the flat of her »woj*d; in which somewhat 
though very characteristic action, the weajion broke, ft 
$wo^ fotind in the church of Fierbois, and supposed td 
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have been mii’aculoiisly descrioed by her. It is related that the 
king was much annoyed at this catastrophe, and blamed J uan i'oi* 
not nsing a stout stick instead of this famous weapon. 

From the heights of St Denis the king beheld his ancient 
capital, and an assault was given, in the month of September, 
on the same ground now occupied by the Rue Traver&iere. But 
though the personal exertions of the maid were as great as on 
former occasions, a spirit of fear and distrust seemed to have 
crept in among the troops, and her efforts were far from being 
ably seconded. Even the ardour of the king was cooled, and he 
did not himself appioach nearer than St Denis. Joan, however, 
led her troops across the first ditch without much difficulty ; but, 
contrary to ner expectations, she found the second, which was 
clet^per and wider, full of w'ater. It is astonishing that no one 
Lad apprised her of this obstacle, for it must have been familiar 
to many of the soldiers. Not easily disconcerted, she called 
loudly for fagots and fascines ; and meanwhile endeavoured with 
her lance to sound its dejiths, and discover w here they had best 
risk a passage. 

A part of the inhabitants of Paris had already sought sanc- 
tuaiy in the churches ; while, along the ramparts, the English 
and ’Burgundians passed to and fro in haste and consternation. 
Joan called out to them to surrender to the king of France;'^ 
but they replied only wdth insulting words, and by a shower of 
aiTOW’s. Her standard-bearer fell dead at her side, and she her- 
self j*<.'cei ved ' a serious wound in the leg, which com])elled her 
to take refuge on the sheltered side of the little hill w’hich sepa- 
rated the two dit(;hes. She resisted for a long time all intrea- 
ties to withdraw farther from the scene of action ; and from the 
ground where she lay, helpless and suffering, continued to urge 
on the soldiers. Not till the evening drew on, and the Duke 
d^Alencon himself came up to point out to her the necessity of 
postponing any further attack, did she suffer herself to be re- 
moved. 

The retreat of the French w^as not interrupted. Probably the 
garrison of Paris had sufficient judgment not to drive their 
opponents to any desperate measures. They were allowed to 

f atlier up their dead, which, in their haste, they burnt in one 
uge pire, instead of burying. Joan, disheartened by this failiij*e, 
which she looked upon as a waiming from Heaven, determined 
to retire from the war. She even went so far as to suspend her 
armour above the tomb of St Denis, and consecrate it to God. 
But she could not resist the persuasions of the chiefs, who, know- 
ing the influence of her presence, prevailed on her to remain 
with the kii^. Not that any further attempts were at present 
projected. Cbai'les was without money, and far from the pro- 
vinces which could supply his need. His soldiers wei'e dispirited 
by tjieir late reverse, and the Duke of Bedfoini w as returning to 
with his vast reinfoi*cement. Discord reigned in the 
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council; some of the chiefs declaring that the attack on Paris 
had been against their advice, and others protesting, that if it 
had been persevere4 in with more constancy, it would have 
succeeded. Many murmured, against the maid : in fact, the only 
point on which they could agi'ee, was to lead back the troops 
across the Loire, and dispei'se tliem to winter quarters. The 
king accordingly went southwards, and forming a court around 
him, passed the winter at Boui'ges, or in its neighbourhood. 
It was during this time that Cnarles ennobled the Maid of 
Orleans and ^ her family. “ lo testify and render thanks,’’ 
say the letters patent, which bear the date of December 1429, 
“to the Divine wisdom, for the numberless mercies he has 
vouchsafed through the hands of his chosen minister, and our 
well-beloved maid, Joan of Arc of Domremy.” The king gi’auted 
armorial healings to Joan’s brothers, a sword bearing a crown 
Ojf gold on its point, with the ^fleiirs-de-Us of France by its side. 
It was the design of this coat of anus which induced the family 
subsequently to change the name of Arc for that of Dulys, or 
Dalys. 

Nor was this all. The monarch insisted that henceforth Joan 
should wear the riche^^t liothing, and that she should keep up a 
state equal to the rank of a count. “ She had,” says a conteni- 
porai;y writer, “ besides several ladies attendant on her person, 
a chamberlain, an equerry, and many pages and valets. She 
was treated by the king, the nobles, and the people, as a sort of 
divinity.” All this looked like gratitude ; ana it is very possible 
that a taste of ill-fortune had gone far to make Charles feel the 
magnitude of her services. But all these honours in no way 
altered the character of the maid. She was still the simple- 
hearted girl, now in this season of rest chiefly devoting herself 
to the exercises of religion. 

In the spring of the following year, the king’s troops, accom- 
panied by Joan, passed the Loire on their way to the northern 
provinces; but it is a remarkable fact, and one really quite 
unaccountable, that Charles neither headed them in person, iior 
intrusted the command to any noble or experienced chief. Joan 
|vas now associated with a set of men little removed fi'om coarse 
i^ventnrers, ill supplied with money and ammunition, and scarcely 
able to . maintain any discipline. Nevertheless, in several skir- 
mishes she gained the advantage, and the enemy seemed as 
much struck w'ith the terror of her name as ever. 

Joan’s reverses of fortune. 

Hitherto, the Maid of Orleans had been generally successful 
iu her .^emes and enterprises. Her strong mind and entku- 
iLiasm.had carried her over every difficulty. A change, however, 
i^w < 2 airte,over her fortunes. Compicjgne, a fortified town . on the 
river Oise, in tlie north of France, being besieged by the Englkh 
nd Burgundian forces, and in danger of falling into their hands, 
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Joan, with a chosen band, threw herself into it, to the great joy 
of the despairing inhabitants. On the day after her arrival, 
having resolved on attacking the enemy, with her usual impe- 
tuosity, and not reckoning on any steady rebuff, she sallied out 
unexpectedly from the beleaguered city, and at tirst drove eveiy- 
thing before her ; swarm after swarm, however, coming to the 
rescue, she saw the error of her movement, and gave the signal 
for retreat ; choosing, however, with her customary intrepidity, 
the post of honour, the last of the rear-guard. 

The English and Burgundians pursued the fugitives with all 
the vigour induced by the knowledge that Joan was among 
them. They had recognised her standard, and knew her by her 
embroidered coat of crimson velvet ; and were endeavouring to 
throw themselyes in her path, and thus cut off* the letreat of the 
French, who, alarmed at this movement, pressed tumultuously 
towards the gate of the town. Fearing that, under cover of' 
this disorder, the enemy Avould force an entrance, the barrier was 
only partially opened ; and at the moment that the discomfited 
party was pressing for admission in terror and wild disorder, 
the Bin*gundians made a furious charge upon this struggling 
body. Many threw themselves into the Oise, heavily armed as 
they were ; others were taken prisoners ; and in a few moments 
Joan found herself surrounded by the enemy. She performed 
prodigies of valour to escape being taken ; but it seemed that the 
French, paralysed by fright, retained no sense beyond the in- 
stinct of individual self-preservation. No way had been made to 
lead the heroine through the narrow barrier ; though, had she 
chosen any less honourable post in the retreat than the rear, she 
would in all probability have been saved. And now, in the peril 
of life and liberty, the heroine of Orleans struggled alone against 
thronging numbers. At last an archer in the train of John bf 
Luxemburg seized her by* her velvet coat, and dragging her 
from her horse, she was disarmed by Lionel of Vendome, who 
chanced to be neiu’ her. 

She was first conducted to the quarters of John of Luxemburg, 
whence she was transferred, with a numerous escort, to the castle 
of Beaulieu. Here, however, she made an attempt to escape, by 
breaking a passage through the wall: but was discovered, and 
sent, in consequence, to the castle oi Beaurevoir, where, it is 
said, she was kindly received by the wife and sister of Luxem- 
burg. 

So great was the joy of the besiegers, that one would have 
thought they had gained some glorious victoiy, or that all 
France had submitted to their arms. They seemed to have 
fear^ nothing but the inspired maid. By order of the Duke of 
Bedfbyd, the Te Deum, or Thanksgiving to Ocwl, was impiously 
chanted: in great solemnity both in England and Burgundy, for 
havii^ made this terrible enemy— the simple Maid of Orleans — 
their The grief of the Flinch, on the other hand, was* 
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equally extieme, mixed with accusations ag’ninst the officers and 
governor of Compiegne tor having permitted the heroic Pucelle 
to be led into captivity. 

FATE OF THE UNFORTUNATE MAID. 

Joan of Arc, as a prisoner of war, was, according to usage, 
entitled to respectful treatment, though retained in the safe cus- 
tody of her enemies. The English, however, resolved to set 
aside this principle in warfare, on the plea that the Pucelle was 
in league with aemons, and should be brought to trial for this 
terrible offence. The university of Paris, a body of men in the 
English interest, was the fh-st to propose thi.s mode of inquiry, 
ana demanded that Joan should be interrogated on her faith iy 
the bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese she had been taken. 
The bishop, who had already planned the trial and death of the 
maid witn all the zeal of a servant of the church and of tlie 
English, seconded this demand, and strengthened it by an offer 
of ten thousand francs to John of Luxemburg for a delivery of 
his illustrious prisoner. 

During this negotiation, the captive maid made another 
attempt to escape. She leaped from the tow^er of her dungeon, 
but was seriously injured in her fall, and was taken up senseless 
by her guards. As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, she 
>va3 removed to Arras, and thence to the castle of Crotoy, a fort- 
ress at the mouth of the Somme. Thus transferred from a party 
of French, auxiliaries of the English, to the English themselves, 
Joan felt she had no longer any mercy to expect. At Crotoy 
she had the consolation of meeting a fellow-prisoner, a priest, 
who regularly performed for her the offices of religion, and 
whose socie,ty seemed gi*eatly to comfort her. Yet she still 
believed herself to be visited by sui)ernatural beings, and 
declared they had reproached her for her attempt to esca])e 
from Beaurevoir, as an act of despair and distrust of their guid- 
ance; but that she had humbled lierselt in penitence, and received 
pardon. 

During the time of Joan’s captivity, her countrymen had 
not been idle. The garrison of C’ompiegne had compelled the 
Burundians and English to raise the siege ; and this deliverance 
followed by the recapture of several other places.* The 
brate Xaintrai lies, gained a complete victory, and took a great 
number of prisoners; and the lamuu.s Barbegau defeatea the 
enemy on two important occasions. All this no doubt incensed 
the Finglish yet more bitterly against the heroic maid.. To lier 
they attributed all their troubles. When she appeared on the 
scene df action, they were at the height of their glory and pro- 
sperity; 9/nd they believed that, while she lived, tnere would be 
no change in the tide which she had turned. MoreOyer, they 
if they could brand her as a sorceress, tiie stigma 

Planes VII. and his partisans, whom she hS so 
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much assisted; and that thus discredited in popular opinioO^ 
even those most loyally inclined would shiinh from reiidevinp: 
them assistance. So great indeed was their fury against the 
unhappy girl, that they actually burnt a poor woman at Paris 
simply for saying that she thought Joan a good Christian, and 
that she had been sent froiii God. ^ 

After six months passed in a dreary and harsh imprisonment, 
Joan was conducted to Rouen, where at that time the young 
king, Henry, and his court were assembled. Here she was con- 
fined in the great tower of the castle — the only tower which 
now remains, and which is yet shown as her prison. She was 
now treated with the most determined cruelty. Heavily ironed, 
her feet in the day-time w'ere fixed in iron stocks ; and at night, 
a chain was passed round her waist, so that she could not move 
upon her wretched bed! Five English archers were appointed 
her guards, three remaining* in her chamber, and two being sta- 
tioned at her door. Certainly the extraordinary pains they took 
to keep safe their captive, prove how much they dreaded her 
escape. Not only from her coarse and brutal guards was she 
exposed to every species of insult* even her captor, John of 
Luxemburg, accompanied by Warwick and Strafibrd, did not 
blush to visit her in prison, and triumph in her misery. Yet 
this was the age of chivaliy, and Joan was a woman, and a fallen 
foe! — one who, enduring the foulest wrongs at tlie hands of so 
called Christum knights and nobles, would have received, among 
the pagan ancients, the honoui’s due to the most devoted patrio- 
tism ! Luxemburg jestingly told the poor captive he had come 
to release her, if she would promise never to take arms again, 
“ Do not mock me,” she replied with diunity; “ I know that you 
have neither the will nor the power. The English will kill me, 
believing that, after my death, they will gain the kingdom of 
France; but were there a hundred thousand move of them than 
tliere are, they should not conquer.’^ It is said th'at her words 
so irritated Strafibrd that he divw his dagger, and would have 
struck her, had not his hand been srtayed by the Earl of Warwick. 

There was at this time no archbishop of Rouen; but the bishop 
of Beauvais, who was wholly devoted to the English interest, ana 
W'as, as it has been seen, Joan's determined enemy, presented a 
petition, praying for her trial, on the ground that sitie had been 
made prisoner within the jurisdiction of his diocese. He was 
himself appointed first judge, assisted by Jean Lemaitre, vicar- 
general of the inquisition; and the office of public accuser was 
intrusted to Estivet, a canon of Beauvais. This tribunal, which 
was directed to hold its sittings at Rouen, was also attended by 
neatly a hundred doctors of divinity, who, though not allowed to 
vote in the decision, were expected to give their counsel and 
assistance if required. 

It was a most subtle proceeding thus to tiy Joan by an eccl^ 
fiiastical tribunal ; for, had they considered her simply as a pri- 
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son^^r of war, ifc would have been hard to say of what crime she 
could be j^uilty that should prevent her being: ransomed or 
exchanged for some English ca})tives; and yet they had no right 
to treat her as a subject, which now they were doing: but, at a 
time when all ideas of justice w(5re more\)r less confused, thei’e is 
no wondex that might held the place of right. 

The judges, at this mockery of a trial, were predetermined to 
condemn. "^They had sent a messenger to Domremy to glean some 
particulars of their victim^s early life, hut as tfiese were most 
favourable, they were of course suppressed. A priest named 
L’Oiseleur, who basely lent himself to their pui'poses, had access 
to her prison, and represented himself to Joan as her countryman 
from Lon'aine, and as a sufferer from his adherence to the cause 
of Charles. Under the seal of confession, he won from her several 
disclosures, which he returned by giving her false counsel. It 
was even said that the bishop of Beauvais, and the Earl of 
Warwick, were hidden close by, to listen to all that transpired. 

The letters pat(mt by whicn Juan was given into the power 
of the bishop of Beauvais, accuse the woman who calls herself 
La Pucelle of having relinquished the clothing of her sex, and 
appeared in man^s attiie, .1 thing contrary to tlie divine law, and 
aoominable in the siglit of God ; of having slain many men ; and, 
as it is said, of having given the people to understand, fui* the 
pui*pose of deceiving and nediKung them to evil deeds, that she 
was sent by God, and had a knowledge of his divine secrets; 
together with teaching many other scandalous doctrines, most 
l>erilous to the holy Catholic faith.” 

- It was on the 21sfc of February 1431 that Joan was brought 
for the first time before her judges, although she undeinveut as 
many as fifteen examinations. The hall of judgment was the 
castle chapel at Bouen, and thither the heroine wa.s led, loaded 
with chains, though dressed in her military attire. Not, per- 
mitted an advi 'cate or defender, she was only supported by the 
courage of conscious innocence; but never was her self-pos- 
session more remarkable than on this agonising occasion. There 
was a shrewdness, too, and simple good sense displayed in her 
answers, which contrasted strongly with the subtle dealings 
of those about her. Her answers more than once abashed the 
learned doctors, when they Lad framed a question, hoping it 
would lead to some unguaixied rejoinder that might convict her 
of heresy or magic. Thus, when they inquired she knew 
henBelf to be in the grace 6f God she said, “ It is a great mat- 
ter to reply to such a question.” “ Yes,” interrupted one of the 
assessors (the doctors who were present to give their advice if 
needed), named Jean Fabry — “yes, it is so great a matter, that 
the prisoner is not bound by law to answer it.” 

“You had better be silent,” exclaimed the bishop in a fury of 
passion, lyad he repeated the question. 

am not in the grace of God,” replied Joan, “ I pray God 
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it maj’’ be vouchsafed to me ; if I am, I pray God that I may bo 
preserved in it.” 

When asked if the saints of her visions hated the English, she 
answered, “ They love whatever God loves, and hate whatever 
. he hates.” Almost any other answer would have been con- 
strued as blasphemy. And when the bishop of Beauvais, still 
t^ing to entrap her, proceeded, *^Does God, then, hate the 
English?” she still replied with discretion, saying, “Whether 
Goa loves or hates the English, T do not know ; but I . know 
that all those who do not die in battle shall be driven away from 
this realm by the king of France.” AVheu questioned about lier 
standai*d, she said, “I carried it instead of a lance, to avoid 
slaying any one ; I have killed nobody. I only said, * Bush in 
among the English,’ and 1 rushed aiiiong them the iirst myself. 
The voices,” she continued, in answer *t-o further interrogations, 
“ the voices told me to take it without fear, and that God would 
help me.” And when they asked her if her hope of victoiy was 
founded on the banner or herself, she said, “ It was founded on 
God, and on nought besides.” 

With regard to assuming man’s attire, she replied that she 
had worn it in obedience to the command of God. It is really 
astonishing to reflect on the subtle wiles which it was thouglit 
necessary to use against this poor defenceless girl. But while 
the English may blush at the share they had in tlie cruel 
transaction, it is but just to ourselves to remember that the 
relentless bishop, her judge, Estivet the advocate, hfu* tierce 
accuser, and the perficlious L’Oiseleur, W'ere all the countiymcn 
of the ill-fated maid ! 

But while there is so much distinctness and precision evident 
in her answers to these trying questions, it is most remarkable 
that she w^as unable to give other than a confused and vague 
account of those actual events in which she had borne so impor- 
tant a part. Thus, wdicn examined in reference to her first 
inteiwiew^ with the king, she for some time refused to answer at 
all, saying that her “voices” had forbidden her to do so; and 
wlien at last she was prevailed on to speak, she talked only in 
mysterious and incoherent manner of a vision which Charles 
had seen, and of an angel who had brought a crown to him from 
heaven. Afterwards she seemed to confound this imaginary 
CrowTi with the ceremony of the coronation at Rheims. In fact, 
the whole scene was one which, before more humane and en- 
lightened judges, would have convinced them that hers was that 
peculiar condition of mind found often enough even at the pre- 
sent time : morbid on one particular point to such an extent, that 
■ the diseased imagination overthrows judgment and memory, and 
has the power to render every other element of the mind subser- 
vient to its Own extraordinary fantasies. 

^ Notwithstanding all their machinations, Joan’s enemies found 
it diflBOult, with even the show of a trial, to convict her of sorcery* 
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The infamous L’Oiseleur and another were for puttiiifc her on 
the rack, with the hope of extractinj^ some positive confession 
from her ; but many of the assessors had been deeply touched 
with the hearing of the maid, and none were found to second 
this atrocious proposal. It is said even that one of our country^ 
men, who was present at the trial, was so struck with the evident 
sincerity of her demeanour, that he could not refrain from cr^dilg 
out, “A wortliy woman, if she were but English !” Her judges 
drew up twelve articles of accusation on the grounds of sorcery 
and heresy, which the iiniversity of Paris, so eager to condemn 
hep, gladly confirmed. On the 24th of May 1431, the anniversary 
of the day on which the naaid had been taken prisoner the year 
before, she was led to the cemetery of St Oiien, where two scalfblds 
were erected. On the one .stood the cardinal of Winchester, tin* 
bishop of Beauvais, and 'several other prelates. Joan was con- 
ducted to the second jdatform, where W'cre assembled a preacher 
named Erard, ready to hiimch out the most vehement invectives ; 
to which she listened with gentle patience, until he began to 
accuse the hing in his sweeping condemnation. Then she in- 
terrupted him waiTulr, saying, “ Speak of me, but do not 
speak of the king. He is a good Cnristian, and not such as 
3 ’'ou saj" ; I can swear to you lu; is the noblest of all Christians, 
and one who the most loves the church and the faith.” But 
here she was silenced by the angry bishop of Beauvais. By 
the side of Erard, on this platform, stood the officers to guard 
lier, L^Oiseleur, her betrayer, and another priest who had acted 
as her confessor. 

AVhen the sermon was finished, the preacher read to Joan a 
foi’m of abjuration, of which she askf^d an explanation, sajing 
she had nothing to abjure, for that all she had done w^as at the 
command of God. At this they told her she must submit to the 
church, and then using threats, they pointed to the public execu- 
tioner, telling her that instant d(‘ath was the only alternative. 
Poor Joan ! Braver hearts than thine have failed at such a trial. 
Even “starry Galileo,” a martyr, like thee, to ignorance and 
superstition, who might have been cheered by the light of science, 
and upheld by the might of tinith, even he quailed at tlie approach 
of torture and death. Is there wmnder or scorn because the 
defenceless woman, the half-demented Joan, trembled also, and 
put her mark to the paper, saying, “ I would rather sign than 
Dum T But even yet further was she to he cheated ; for, instead 
of the paper which had been read to her-*-and which, scarcely 
comprehending, she had been induced only by these extreme 
measures to subscribe — one w^as substituted and read to the people, 
containing a far more explicit confession, in which she was made 
to own the falsehood of all her nrotestations. 

EngHsij;^ were angry she nad not been burnt, and pelted her 
pilssi^tonefl, to show their fury. The few friends she had were 
, hfe was spared on any terms. This, however, was well 
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Jviiown to he but for a time; for, on hearing some rumour of 
Joan being ill in prison, and that some friendly hand had ad- 
ministered poison to her to save her further suflering, the liarl of 
Warwiqk had shown the greatest indignation, saying, ^‘Tho 
king would not for the world she should die a natural death ; he 
had bought her so dearly, that she must be burnt;’’ desiring 
them to cure her quickly.” W^hat a picture of the barbarism 
and cruelty of the a^e ! 

Aft(jr the scene oi the recantation we have above-described, the 
bishop of Beauvais proceeded to pass the sentence of the tribu- 
nal, of course prepared befo2‘ehand. He said, “ that as, by the 
gi'ace of God, she had recanted lier ei'j’ors, and come back to 
the bosom of the church, and publicly abjured her heresies, ac- 
cording to the form of the church, the ban of excommunication 
was removed, provided always she was willing to observe all 
that was prescribed to her. But,” he added, as she had sinned 
against God and the holy Catholic Church, though ‘ by grace 
and moderation’ her life ivas spared, she must pass the rest of it 
in prison, with the bread of grief and the water of anguish for 
her food.” 

Joan hoped that, after this sentence, she should be placed in 
some prison within the jurisdiction of the church ; post>ibly she 
might have thought of a convent ; at all events, she called eajrerly 
to her guards to lead her back to prison, out of the hands of 
the English;” but she was conducted to her former dungeon, 
the gTeat tower of Rouen. 

As we have befbre hinted, it was not designed that her life 
should be much longer spai'ed. By some show of apparent 
lenity, there is no doubt her enemies only took time to weave 
more completely their meshes about her ; and, while completing 
her destruction, palliate their own guilt. One of the instructions 
she received was to resume the dress of her sex, and to let her hair 
grow long ; her tresses having been somewhat cropped for the 
convenience of her military attire. All this she readily promised. 
But in a few days they placed, on purpose, thougli apparently by 
accident, her wm-like apparel in her cnamber. Seeing that, true 
to her word, she did not attempt to resume it, one of lier guards, 
in unchaining her from her bed for the purpose of her rising, 
snatched away the female clothing which lay near, and throwing 
the military garments upon the bed, desired her to get up. 

“ Sir,” she said meekly, you know this is forbidden me ; I 
will not w^ear this coat.” But her remonstrances were unavailing, 
though the debate lasted till noon. Foixjed then to rise, slie was 
obliged to take the only clothing at her command. A messenger 
was instantly sent to the Earl of "Warwick to apprise him of the 
siiccess of the scheme. Warwick immediately communicated 
with the bishop, who, accompanied by the assessors, hastened to 
the prison. One of them, named Andre Margucrie, had the 
charity to exclaim that it w^ould be only ft^ir to ask her w'hy she 
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had resumed male attire ; hiit he was, in consequence, so ill-used 
hy the mob, that he had to run for his life. 

There was now no appeal ; for, according to the ecclesiastical 
law’, it was the i^elapse into here^, pUTiishable with death. Into 
this they had entrapped her. Joan's enemies w^ouJd not listen 
to her explanations ; and it would appear that, stung into dignity 
hy her accumulated w'rongs, the maid spoke now even with more 
determination than on her trial. She reproached herself with 
weakness in having si^Tied the abjuration, and declared that she 
would now^ in no way yield to her judges, except in adopting the 
dress of her sex, which she \vas quite ready to do. 

It was early in tlie morning ol the 30tli of IWay that her con- 
fessor, L’Advenu, one of the few who had shown .some compas- 
sion for her fate, entered her cell to preiiare her for death. The 
decree had gone forth — she was to be burnt that day at the 
market-place of Rouen. On first hearing this dreadful sentence 
her fortitude forsook her : she tore her hair in anguish, and 
uttered the most ]ntcous complaints against so cruel a death, 
llut by degrees she recovered calmness and foi'titude, and re- 
ceived the hol}^ saci’amerit from the hands of J/Advenu. At 
nine o^clock in the morning she mounted the fatal car, arrayed 
for this last occasion in female attire, and accompanied by the 
priest, Martin L'Advenu, and some other persons, among whom 
was one who had incurred the anger of her judges by having 
spoken in favour of the unhajipy girl. No less a oody than 8()6 
English armed men ac(tompauied her to the place of execution* 
As she passed on, the vviM^tched L^Oisedeur, touched at this mo- 
ment wdth remorse, threw himself in her way to seek pardon for 
his peididy; but he was dragged from the car by the brutal 
soldiery, and ord(ired by the Earl of Warwick to quit the towm 
if he washed to preserve, his life. As she rode on, her ])raycj*s 
were so devout., and she recommended her soul to the Almighty 
in such touching* accents, that several of the spectators w(n‘e 
ixicved to tears ; and some of the assessors had not the heart to 
follow her to the last. Oh Rouen I Rouen ! she exclaimed as 
she came near the market-place, is it here, indeed, that I must 
iUeV’ 

At the spot w’here now rises a statue to her memory, she found 
the wood ready piled, and her implacable enemies, ' the bishop of 
Beau^^ais and the cai*dinal of Winchester, with other prelates, 
awaiting their victim. A seitnon was read, during which time 
she shed tears, and asking for a cross, an English soldier made 
one by breaking his staff asunder. She kissed it, and clasped it 
to her breast, mid afterwuirds she was furnished with one from a 
neighbouring cliureh. After the sermon, the preacher addressed 
her, saying, Joan, depait in peace; the church delivers you to 
secul ar au thorities.^^ 

now Jkneh down in fervent prayer, commending hwelf to 
, to Holy Trinity ancl all the blessed saints, naming especially 
30 • 
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her protectresses, St Catherine and St Marg^aret. She then 
asked pardon for all her offences, declared that she forj^ave all 
those who had injured her, and concluded by intreatin^ the 
prayers of the spectators. She spoke distinctly, and her words 
' ajid resifi^nation to the will of God drew tears and sobs from many 
who hai come prepared to revile her. It was said that many of 
the clerg-y were so overcome at the sight, that they were obliged 
to leave the platform on which they were ranged. 

But the brutal soldiers, eager to feast their sight with the 
victim’s agonies, murmured at delay, exclaiming to L’Adveriii, 
^^IIow now, priest, do you mean to make us dine here?” 
Although she was walking between the officers, accompanied by 
the good L’Advenu, to the stoke, the impatient soldiers seized her 
violently to drag her thither. The pile was made secure with 
masoniy, and after the ill-fated maid was bound to the stake, 
they ])laced a mitre upon her head, on which were inscribed in 
large letters the words — iif.lapsed heretic, apostate, idola- 
tress — and before the scaffold was placed a sort of scroll, enume- 
rating the crimes of v\ Inch she was accused. ^J'o the cud she main- 
tained that sJie had acted in obedience to the commands of God ; 
and her last word was Jesus.” As the flames spread, she desirecl 
L’Advenu, who had remained to comfort her, to wididj'aw out of 
danger, but to hold the crucifix aloft, that her last look might 
i-est on the sign of the Redeemer. And this he did, coutiniung' 
to pray wdth her in a loud voice. Such was the end of the heroic 
martyred Joan of Arc I 

St;arcely, howevei*, was the frightful tragedy concluded, before 
ther(! WMS a movement of pity among the spectators. Some 
began to think they had committed a crime in burning a saint ; 
otliers wished their own ])ersons had been bmmt in the place of 
h(!i's. Yet, notwithstanding these demonstrations of feeling, 
further indignities w'ere heaped on her remains. The blackened 
corpse was shown to the people, to convince them of her identity; 
then a second time the fii’e was kindled, and her body, i-e- 
dut'ed to ashes, was thrown into the Seine. 

Tlius perished, after a year’s captivity, all that w'as mortal of 
this lieroic girl. But her memory still dwells among us, not 
tmly to form the jioet’s inspiration, but to teach a stern lesson of 
those dark days when an ignorant superstition usurped the place 
of judgment. In happier times her heroism and devotion would 
have won admiration even from her foes, and her hallucination 
under the circumstances, proceeding as it did from z(*al in a 
righteous cause, has something in it almost worthy of resni’ct. 

The affairs of the English in France, far from lieing advanced 
by this execution, went every day more and more to decay : tlie 
great abilities of the Huke of Beclford, as regent, w^ere unable to 
resist the strong inclination which had seized the French to 
I'eturn under the obedience of their rightful sovereign, and which 
that act of cruelty WTis ill lilted to remove. Besides losing one 
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to^vn and province after another, the English sustained a serious 
blow in the withdrawal of the Duke of Burgurdj from their ' 
interests. Having only served them to satisfy a temporary piyue 
against Charles, he now relented in his animosity; and having 
received ceHain concessions, at the expense of the English claims, 
he gave in his adhesion to the F^nch crown. Tliis, with some 
subsequent movements, tmmed tlxe balance so effectually against 
the English, that, in a few years, they were, with trilling excep- 
tions, stripped of all their french possessions. Although Charles 
was thbs 'successful in the restoration of the French inonai'chy, 
and in after years favourably distinguished himself, it is hard to 
forgive the apathy wdth Vnich he endured the captivity and 
death of the Maid of Orleans, without whose energetic measures 
he Jftely would have lost all title to king of France. His 
deaAj iwi^ happened in 1463, was almost as terrible as that of 
Joan, voluntary staiwation, induced from a di^ead 

of being^;^hflWped by his own son, that monster afteiwards known 
as iiOtna XI. 

In 1450 , as an act of justice to her memory, an ecclesiastical 
court, headed by the archInshop of Ilheims, revised the case of 
Joan of Arc, and finding the sdlegations against her false, pro- 
nounced her to have been entirely innocent— a poor compensa- 
tion, it will be admitted, for the toments and indigni^of a 
cruel death. Posteinty has, further, done justice to the memory 
of the heroic Puceile in numerous poems and dramas y a recol- 
lection of her person and deeds has also been preservedyfn France 
by different statues, one of the most beautiful being that exe- 
cuted a few years ago by a daughter of Louis-Philippe, in w hich 
she is represented in her suit of amour, and in that modesty of 
attitude which befitted her simplicity of character. Upon "the 
pedestM of the statue erected to her memoiy in Rouen, on- the 
spot of her unjust exeemtion, was affixed an inscription in 
acknowiedgme At of her services to the state, which may he thus 
translated^ 

laStfJ MAIDBX’S SWORD PROTECTS THE ROYAL CROWN : 

BENEATH HER SACRED CARE, THE LILIES SAFELY BL003I. 





ANNALS OF THE POOR. 

INSTANCES OP FEMALE INDUSTRY AND INTREPIDITY. 


CATHERINE OP LIVERPOOL. 


MONO the many females in humhlc life who have 
Vy been exemplary for their extraordinary perseverance 
under difficulties, their ingenious industry, and their 
self-sacriticing benevolence, a poor w^oman now living 
in an obscure situation in Liverpool is deserving of being 
placed in the foremost rank. This heroine in humble life — 
whom we shall describe under the name of Catherine or 
3 Kitty, by which she is usually known to her friends — was 
born in a populous village in Lancashire about the year 1780. 
Her parents, who were in poor circumstances, happened to 
become favourably known to an infirm and venerable lady, who 
kindly took Catherine home to stay with her as a humble com- 
panion and seiwant. By this humane lady she was taught 
to read, and trained not only to early habits of neatness and 
order, but to the knowledge as ivell as the practice of Christian 
dispositions and duties. 

Although this lady had only a moderate income, she spent not 
a little on the poor, whom she likewise encouraged with her 
advice in cases of difficulty, and cheered with her presence in 
distress. When she became too feeble to walk to the houses of 
her neityhhours, she was occasionally carried out in a sedan 
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chair, her little sei^ant walking by her side. Catherine after- 
wards used to describe these expeditions to her fiiends 4 — “ Tlie 
old lady would' sajf to me, Catherine* I am going*iit; and then 
she would be. parried out in her sedan. She was too lame to 
walk, and could not easily get into a coach. I used to take a 
little basket and go by her siae. We would soon stop at a cellar, 
into v('hich she sent me to see how the })oor woman was : and 
■svhen I had come out again, she would say, IIow does she look? 
Is there any fire in the grate ? Is there any coal in the house ? 
Then she would send me for anything that was w'aiited. And 
when we had come home, she would say, Go, put your feet upon 
the fender, and chy them,* and tell me what you think of wrnat 
you have seen. I'hen she w'ould say, Catherine, poverty will 
probably be your portion ; but yon have one talent which you 
may use for the good of others. You may sometimes read half 
an hour to a poor sick neighbofur. You may read a chapter of 
the Bible to her when she could not read it herself; or you may 
run errands for those who have no one else to go for them. 
I^romise me, then, my child, that you will try to do what yf)u 
can for others, and 1 hope we may meet in another world. Ah ! 
there were few like my dear mistress.’^ 

This lady having died, her liousehold was broken up, and 
Catherine retunied to her family. She could not, however, be 
kept at Lome ; and as no suitable place in domestic service could 
be obtained for her, she was sent witli her brother to work at a 
cotton mill in a village at some distance. This was in tlie year 
170ft, when she was only twelve years of age. That a cliibl so 
youthful should have been despatclied to such a scene of labour 
may excite suiyuast*, but only in those who are in the habit of 
considering all factory sy.stems as injurious, if not tyrannical. 
Many may be bad enough, but those conducted in country 
di stricts, and under good management, are, on the whole, not 
imfc vourable ^ 0 health or morals. The mill to which our young 
i eroine and her brother were committed was one of the better 
regulated class. The hotirs were not long, and were ))recisely 
fixed. All had their appointed duty, whicli, if they attended to, 
no complaint was made. There was an open airing-ground for 
recreation in good weather, and a library li’om which 'books were 
given freely out to those who chose to read. Great care was 
jikewise taken to prevent any impropriety of behaviour. In 
sJiort, nmbing was wanting to render the attendance agreeable, 
or tc encourage the diligent and orderly. In this mill Catherine 
passed a few years, improving in health and intelligence, though 
without distinguishing herself from the mass of her companions. 
Berhajis, however, she exc*elled in the propnety of her deport- ' 
merit, fmm the instructions she had recfuved from her old’^nj^- 
tros « } and her good feelings prompted her to be grateful for^e 
taken of her, as well as others, at the mill. She has often 
been beard to say, If ever there was a heaven upon eaz'tjb, it 
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wa?5 that apprentice-house, where v/c were hroug'ht up in siieli 
ig-norance of evil; and where Mr Norton, the manager of the 
mill, was a father to us all.” It is to be wished that every 
one who takes the charge of a cliild, whether as a pupil, aii 
aj'tj)reiitice, or a servant, should feel it a duty to do what 
may be done early, to establish the principles and practice of 
virtue, and to deserve such grateful recollections as those of our 
heroine. 

Mr Norton did not see Ca,therine after she quitted his estab- 
lishment, and never probably was aware of the beneficial in- 
fi nonce he had exerted on her mind; yet it was by the course 
of discipline and instruction in the cotton factory that her 
character was formiid during the most susceptible and dangerous 
season of her life. 

C'atherine left the cotton mill to go to service in a family. 
The lady of the house was a veiy good manager, and a good 
mistress ; knew what a servant’s duty was, and took care that it 
was well done. In her family Catherine’s habits of diligence, 
order, and fidelity were strengthened. Everything she paw 
thei-e tended to advance her education. And is it not the true 
idea of education, that it comprehends all the daily and liourly 
influences, small as well as great, of the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, and wnicb are constantly acting upon us; 
b(»riving upon thought, and feeling, and every spring of action 
within us? Tt is beginning to be understood, that whatever acts 
upon our potvers for their growth, or deci'ease, or direction; 
wdiatcver acts upon desire, appetite, or passion, to excite or to 
repress it, to gratify or disappoint it ; and wdiat(jver, either 
directly or indirectly, goes to the excitement and formation of 
dispositions, sentiments, principles, and habits, is to be vie\ved as 
u part of education. In this \iew of the subject, it is not a 
question whether children or men shall or shall not be educated. 
Education is constantly going on wdth every individual, old and 
young, from the first to the last hour of life, because every 
individual is, in every hour and every moment, acted upon 
by the circumstances amidst wdiich he is placed; and because 
tlie influence of these circumstances upon him wnll be in ac- 
cordance with the tastes and desires he is forming or has 
formed, the principles he is adopting or has adopted, and his 
strength or w^eakness in the application of principles to con- 
duct. The cliild at home is educated far more by the ex- 
amples wdiicli he sees than by the lessons w^hich lie learns; 
ana Jiis mind is educating 'with far freer and stronger teii- 
^dencies in his plays and in the streets, than in school and 
under the eye of his master. 

Catherine was one of the most cheerful and faitliAil of ser- 
vants, The pleasui’e 'wdth which she was accustomed to render 
any assistance to her fellow - servants was ever a matter of 
mnark ; and tlu’ough this disposition, joii^ed with a habit of 
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accurate observation, she laid up a largre stock of knowledg'e, 
which has since been invaluable to hei’self and others. 

Wc have now to view Catherine in quite a new sphere of 
life. She was married to a nerson deserving* of her affection, 
but not till she had received a promise that she should be 
permitted to take her mother home to live with her, for she 
was now old and infirm. A small house was taken and fur- 
nished, and the marriage promised every prospect of lia})piness. 
This might be called a bright gleam in Catherine's existence. 
When she had become the mother of two children, her hus- 
band died, and, to add to her troubles, her mother became blind 
and insane. 

Catherine’s case ma}*- now be considered to have been de- 
plorable — a widow, the mother of two children, one a new- 
Dorn infant, no 'means of subsistence, and with a superannu- 
ated and blind parent depending upon her. Some women, in 
such cii*cumstances, would have sat down and wept, pined in 
sorrow, or gone to the workhouse. Cathijrine had a soul above 
all this. She acutely felt the blow, hut she also knew that it 
was a dispensation of Providence which ought to be borne. 
When the fU’St emotions of distress were past, she courageously 
yoked to the task of supporting her dependent family. Cathe- 
idne despised to eat the bi’ead of idleness. 

Wortfi never wants friends. Catherine's case excited pity 
among her neighbours, and her good character secured her a 
lespectable wet-nursing. She refused to h>aye home for tliis 
]>urpose, and the baby was committed to her charge. By this 
means, and a trifle of wages owing to her husband, she contrived 
to live over a year. Now she bdioved to face tlie world. The 
difficulty of obtaining work was at this time very great. There 
was much suffering among the operatives throughout the 
toimtry, and among all who depended upon their daily labour 
for subsistenc* . The only employment of which Catherine could 
procure an offer was work at a nail factory, for which she was 
not well fitted. However, she gladly availed herself of it, 
because the work was paid according to the number of nails 
made, and she could absent heraelf to give a brief attendance 
on her mother and children. The employment wa» hard, and 
poorly paid. She generally wrought at large nails, of whicli 
she was able to make about 80 Q daily; but of the same kind 
some men can make double that number; Her eaniings were, 
on an average, flfteenpence per day; yet, though small, they 
wei’e still precious to her, because they were her own earnings. 
No one knew better than herself how to receive a favour, or 
how to confer one; but she would not willingly accept the" 
means of support from another, when she could obtain them by 
her own industry. She has been known to work in this factory 
till her fingers were blistered, and^ she could do no more; she 
would tlien remain at home, and poultice them till they were 
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sufficiently recovered to enable her to resume her work. She 
and her mother at that time often suffered from hunger. Her 
necessities were known to a kind friend, whose own means were 
small, hut who yet contrived occasionally to furnish her with a 
good meal. Through this friend she sometimes obtained a 
supply of flowers or bouquets, by the sale of which she provided 
for her wants when she had no other means of obtaining sub- 
sistence. 

In expedients like these she passed some years, during which 
the insanity of her mother was at times so outrageous as greatly 
to endanger any one who had the charge of her. Yet this 
charge she could not relinquish. She wduld not hear of the 
removal of her parent to a place of confinement. No labours and 
no sufferings could w^eaken her filial reverence and affection. 
At length, however, it became necessary for her mother^s own 
safety that she should be in the charge of those more competent 
to the task of restraining her, and she was removed to the work- 
house. But the heart of the devoted daughter was still with 
her ; and from week to week Catherine strained every nerve, 
and straitened herself in every “way, that she might regularly 
cany to her mother all the comforts she could procure. Nor 
were her trials those only of the early death of her husband, and 
tlie long insanity of her mothex’. fler eldest 'son was a seven? 
sufferer from his birth till the age of twenty, when he died. It 
is hardly to be conceived how much she did and endured for this 
bey. For weeks together, after a hard day^s work, she w’as up 
through the whole night, kneeling by him, that he might have 
his arms around her neck for suppoi't, because he was unable to 
lie down. Her patience and love seemed to be inexhaustible, 
and the strengtli which she exerted through her afflictions 
almost miraculous. 

The lad was a dutiful and affectionate child. He had a heart 
like his mother, strong both to love and to endui»e. For a time 
Catherine seemed hardly able to sustain his loss. She could 
not sleep, and with difficulty could take even the smallest 
portion of food. Her inability to sleep awakened the desire 
to pass her nights with the sick; but she found this recalled 
the memory of her son too strongly, and she did not persist 
in it. Desirous to fill the vacuity m her house, she now, to 
use her own expression, “ inquired for some family who Tvanted 
a person to take care of some tedious children.^' Her sur- 
viving child often her great pain. He exhibited strong 
indications of inheriting the insanity of his grandmother, hav- 
ing at times an ungovernable wildness of manner; yet, when, 
not under excitement, he was an amiable, kind, ani obedient 
bov. 

When Catherine worked in the nail factory, sJie formed a 
friendship with another woman who also worked there. This 
poor creature afterwards became blind and helpless. She had 

1 5 
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fbr some time prcTiously been disabletl, and Catherine 

had never failed to do what she could for her. But now' she 
took her to her own house, and for seven years supported h(;r 
entirely. She carried her up stairs at nieht, and broug:ht her 
down in the moniin^. A.t length, when lier son became so ill 
that she could not leave him, and her means of support were 
wholly unequal to the increased expense, she sent her blind friend 
to the workhouse; yet her interest in the poor suiferer never 
declined. Her care for her was like that of a mother for a 
child. She never omitted once a-week to send her a little t(*a 
and suorar, that she might not be made uncomforhible by the 
want of these accustomed gratifications. It happened that this 
poor blind woman had a son in the workhouse, wdio w^as a 
cripple, and nearly an idiot. The chflt#w'as d^ar to his mother; 
and w^hen she took her tea, she gave him a part of it. This 
became one of his highest gratifications ; and after the death of 
his mother, he was greatly distressed by the loss of tins indul- 
gence. Catherine, therefore, promised him that while she lived 
she would bring him tea and sugar, as she had brought them 
to his mother; and she kept her word. On one occasion a 
friend called upon Catherine, and found an old wmman w ith her 
who had a niimbpr of small parcels in her hand. On noticing 
these pai’cels, she informed the visitor that they contained a 
little tea, lugar, and snulf, and that they were for a w^omaii in 
the workhouse nearly a hundred years old. ^^She knenv my 
parents,” said Catherine; “and I daresay assisted my mother 
when sne needed ; so it is just a little acknowledgment. There 
are other old persons there to whom I would be glad to send 
something, if I had the means.” 

After Catherine left the nail factory, she supported her family 
by mangling, a benevolent gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
w^ho was struck with her character, having assisted her to 
purchase a mangle at a sale of effects. By means of it and a 
little charring work she lived for several years, till her mother 
died, when she had no longer an inducement to remain in tJie 
place ; and she removed with her only surviving son to laver- 
pool, where she w^as fortunate in getting him some small em- 
ployment suited to his infirmities. She took her mangle wdth 
her, and therefore we have now to follow hcA' to one of the 
humblest dwellings in a back street of that large town. Hero 
she laboured, struggled to keep up a good name, and to do all 
the good she could wdthin her sphere. On one occasion a poor 
woman, a Mrs O^Brien, came into the neighbourhood to look for 
lodgings, but could nowhere obtain a room. She must not die 
m the street,” said Catherine. Yet what was to be doneT 
Catherine lost no time in answering this question. The door of 
her house wns opened, and Mrs (TBrien and her children at 
found a home there. In a fortnight this woman died ; but 
,po«3fr as she had been, her heart was bound up in her children, 
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and her great solicitude in death was for tliem. With the full 
sympathies of a mother, Catherine promised to do for these 
cliilareii as if they were her ownj and this promise she has 
iaithfully fullilled. ^ 

Another Irishwoman, Bridget M^Ann, was a common beggar. 
Her appearance indicated extreme distress, and no inconsiderable 
disease. Yet she was unwilling to go into tlie infinnary, because 
she would there be separated from her children. Catherine 
visited this woman, gained her confidence, persuaded her to 
allow her eldest boy to be put into the workhouse, aud took the 
youngest, about two years old, under her own chiu’gc. She 
nursed this child carefully, sent some of lier own clothes to 
the mother, and took a change of clothes to her every week. 
Yet for all these kind offices she had scarcely any other return 
than reproaches and complaints. The clothes, it was said, were 
not well washe^ nor wiis anything done for her as it should 
he done. But Cath^ine was neither to be fatigued by service 
nor discouraged by ingratitude. She felt the daims of weak- 
ness, ignorance, and suffering in this poor beggar far more 
strongly than she felt any injury to herself. She kept the cliild 
for some months, till the mother reclaimed it ; and then gave up 
her charge only because she was allowed to hold it no longer. 
It is only from such facts that one Joiows how much the poor 
often do for the poor. 

After a few years^ residence in Liverpool, Catherine's son 
died, which was a sore grief to her, for sue was now alone in 
the world, and had no longer any one of her own family to love. 
To fill up the vacancy, she gladly took charge of three cliildren 
from a widower, a respectable man in the neighbourhood, who 
engaged to pay her twelve shillings per week for their board* 
She, however, had not long had the cliildren under her roof, 
wiicn the health of the man failed, and he was unable to earn 
ilif* amount he had agreed to pay her. So anxious, however, 
was he to do what he could in payment for the relief and com- 
fort lie had received, that he wws actually at Ins work on the 
week in which he died. Catherine kindly waited upon him on 
his deathbed, and although he professed a different form of 
religious belief from her own, brought him, unasked, a clergy- 
man of his own persuasion. She said “she thought people 
always go fastest to heaven upon their own Yoad.^*^ On liis^ 
dying bed this poor man besought her to retain the charge of 
his cliildren. She gave him her word that she would ; and she 
admirably performed her promise. After a time the youngest 
boy was placed in a charity school, where she maintained a 
faithful supervision of him ; and when he left it* she titled him 
out for sea, and has still the care of him wdienever he returns 
from a voyage. The girl she kept two or three years, till she 
found a good place for her. And the eldest boy, owdiig to the 
failure of the master to whom he was_ a])prenticed, has for 
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several years been, and still is, a considerable expense to her. 
He is now indeed at a trade, but he has so small wages that 
he is obliged to look to Catherine for much of his means of 
living. A fellow-apprentice earned only four shillings a-week. 
His own father rehised to keep him for so small a sum. The 
anxiety and grief of his mother were extreme, and she applied 
to Kitty upon the subject, who told the mother that, on condi- 
tion of the good conduct of the boy, she would receive him into 
her family. 

At the first appearance of cholera in England, great anxiety 
was manifested to guard against it, and cleauliness w'^as espe- 
cially enjoined. The habits of the very poor, and their few 
conveniences, made the washing and drying of clothing and 
bedding very difficult. Catherine’s house at this time consisted 
of a small kitchen, a little parlour, two or three chambers, 
and a small yard at the back of the house. In tlie kitchen 
she had a copper. She fastened ropes ajpross the yard, and 
offered her poor neighbours the free use of them and her kitchen 
for washing and diyiug their clothes. She also took charge of 
clothes and bedding which were lent for the use of the poor. 
So apparent was the oeneiit derived by the families who availed 
themselves of Catherine’s kindness, that a benevolent society 
was led to provide a common cellar where families might wash 
every week. 

The establishment thus begun has been found so useful that 
it is still maintained. In cases of cholera or fever, medical men 
are accustomed to send a note with the clothes used by a patient, 
or when a change of linen is required : hired washers being 
employed for the service of the sick. This plan made neigh- 
bours willing to lend clothes and bedding, since no risk of con- 
tagion was incurred. During the -second year of the cholera, 
one hundred and forty dozen clothes for men and women, one 
hundred and ifty-eight sheets, thirty-four beds, sixty quilts, 
and one hundred blankets, were washed in this establishment in 
one week. 

The cholera principally attacked the heads of families, espe- 
cially those who were in a state of exhaustion from fatigue or 
want of food. It frequently happened that the sufferers had 
neither food nor fuel, while the rigorous quarantine led to a 
dearth of einpl(jymcnt. Catherine divided her own stores as far 
as she could with the sufferers around her. A supply of oatmeal 
was given her, and with this she made porridge every morning 
for a number who would otherwise probablj^ have hatC no break- 
fast; and at one time she thus supplied sixty with daily food. 
A neighbour every evening went three miles into the country 
for the milk for this porridge. 

Wherever the disease appeared among those who knew Cathe- 
rme> her presence and aid were felt to be of high importance. 
The physicians wei^e quite unable to meet the calls tnat were 
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made upon tliem. She therefore went to thenxfor advice, admi- 
nistered the remedies which were prescribed, and carried back 
accounts ot‘ her patients. It seemed impossible that she should 
obtain rest either night or day. She found a vacant room,' on 
the floor of which she could spread some bedding, and there 
she provided a lodging* for families in which death had occurred, 
and whose rooms, it was thought, should be vacated for a time, 
that they might be puritied. One of the first cases of cholera 
occurred in the street where Catherine lived. A widower, with 
two young children hoarding with a poor woman, was taken 
suddenly ill, and died. To prevent unnecessary exposure to the 
disease, tlje attending physician directed that the body should 
be buried unwashed. A report of this got abroad, and a crowd 
assembled about the house, threatening violence if the body 
were not washed hefoi-e it was buried. Catherine undertook to 
address this assemblage — “ We should be very soriy to do 
anything wrong,” she said to them, “ hut the physician has 
forbidden that the body should be washed, on account of the 
dangiT of infection. Now, tliis man who has died is no more 

to us than he is to any of you. Mrs R and I have done 

our part, bv laying out the body ; and if any one of you will 
come in and wash it, we will provide everything that is neces- 
sary for you.” The crowd dispersed quietly and quickly, and 
the body was buried unwashed. 

The (Jeaths and sickness of so many parents by cholera left a 
large number of destitute childi’eii, too young to go to school, 
and uho were therefore running about the streets, (/atheriue 
could not overlook these children. She collected about tw^enty 
of them into her house, and a neighbour, who lived on the 
opposite side of the street, offered to assist her in the care of 
them. This neighbour amused the children by singing to them, 
by telling them stories, and by teaching them to repeat hymns. 
The number of the children soon became too large to be com- 
fortably accommodated in Catherine's little dwellinj^. It was 
resolvetl, therefort‘, to form them into a school. The infant 
school thus begun was adopted by the managers of one for 
older children in the same sti*eet ; the neighbour wlio aided 
Catherine became the mistress, and obtained a comfortable 
maintenance from the employment she had begun in benevo- 
lence. * 

A being with such a universal spirit of charity and love, and 
with such self-imposed claims ana duties, required to eke out 
her means by every plan which seemed available. To make 
the most of her house, small as it ^vas, she received lodgers, and 
to make their evenings pass agreeably, she bomwed books and 
newspapers, and proposed that one should read aloud for the 
general entertainment. She provided a good fire in tlie winter, 
well knowing this comfort often tempts even a sober man to 
an alehouse. She permitted her lodgers to invite their acquaiiit- 
t 11 .9 
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anoe; and dunn<^ the winter of 1835, %s many as ten miit and 
subscribed for tnree different cheap periodicals, and to tlie 
Mechanics^ Library. As some of the party were carpenter^' 
apprentices, an older workman g-ave them instiniction in their 
business before the reading* began. One of these young men 
begged Catlierine to speak to four of their fellow- workmen, wlio 
, spent the monej?’ at alehouses which they earned by working* 
over-hours. She did so, telling them if they would come every 
night to her house, they should have the use of a good 
and a newspaper, and for sixpence a- week she would provide a 
supper. 

Inis poor woman seems to have had an eye to everything^. 
One day, in passing a shop, she saw a great boxful of waste 
paper, including many damaged and used billies. Thes^ she 
W'as allowed to pick out and buy for a mere triile, Wiieu she 
brought her parcel of bibles home, she fastened the leaves, 
patched up tlie covers, and then lent them to sailoi's who were 
going to sea. It was afterwards ascertained that by this act 
the charactei'S of several were improved. It may be matter for 
surprise how Catherine earned enough to accomplish so many 
good deeds. But cheei'ful and persevering labour, with rigor- 
ous economy, will do wonders. She still lives, and is a credit 
to her station, showing, in all her undertakings, a remarkable 
power of making rnudi of slender means. Her economy with 
regard to both ibod and clothing is admirable. Nothing is 
wasted. She has been known to .stew fish-bones into broth for 
the sick poor, and £tvm the i^efuse of to make a pleasant 
drink for fever patients. Time is also, in her estimation, a 
thing not to be thrown away, and therefore every moment of 
her waking existence is devoted to the execution of some useful 
objwt. 

The owner of the house in which Catherine lives is a single 
hidy, and a cripple, with ^ income. Catherine’s con- 

sideration of these circumstances is beyond all praise. S}l(^ 
cypresses her unwillingness to apply to her poor landbidy even 
for necessary repairs, and as far as possible has made those 
repairs herself. She buys paint, and paints her rooms witli her 
own hand. She receives payment from her lodgers on Friday, 
and the sum, though only a lew shillings altogether, she lendii 
to some pour women, who purchase certain goods which they 
sell in the market on Saturday, and make their returns to her 
on Batididay night. It does not appear that , she has ever thus 
lost anything, while the gjiin has been of considerable impor- 
tance to those who have made it. She has mixed but little with 
her n<%hbou3fe, except for such offices of kindness as she could 
render to ttoi ; and most unwillingly asks for any aid for her 
own personal friends. 

We must, however, ^raw our account of this poor widow to 
a conchiaioii. She is not without faults ; as, for instance, hasli- 
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UPSS of temper; but her^ng-er is soon appeased, and no ill usag*e 
can check }i(‘r kindness, except for a very short time. She has 
experienced injustice ; and though she has felt it strongly, has 
acknowledged that it was a duty to forgive others, when thei^e 
is so much to be forgiven in ourselves. She was evei* most 
careful not to incur a debt, maintaining her sense of duty on 
this subject with an energy worthy of all praise. Had she 
been embarrassed by debt, slie coukl have carried through few 
of her benevolent intentions. Her whole history presents a 
sti^iking combination of simplicity with energy, sensibility witli 
judgment, of forethought, calculation, and economy, with dis- 
iutcj’estedness and self-sacrihcing benevolence. To a pious 
reliance on Providence she unites a vigilant sense of practical 
duty, an indifference to all seltish considerations, and a strong 
faith in her fellow-creatures, in herself, in good , principles, and 
in Truth. 


LIZZY iAPCALLUM, 

The tale which fdlows is given in the words of a gentleman 
who vouches for tile truth of the circumstances. 

I remember my mother telling me of a poor 'woman, a neigh- 
bour of hei's, who lived in the same village at the loot of the 
Grampians, and wliose husband Iiaving died, left her with six 
cJjildren, the youngest only a few months old. *^Fcfr many 
luontlis (said my mother) this worthy creature supported herself 
and her six children by spinning literally almost day and night ; 
and yet, with all this exertion, she could only prociu’e them the 
s(mntiest supply of the poorest fare. Barley porridge, without 
milk, twice a-4ay, with perhaps the luxury of potatoes and 
herrings to dinner once or twice in a week, formed their whole 
fcusteiKince for months together, so ^^mtill was the remuneration 
for that kind of labour wmich the mother alone could work at. 
But during all this time no one ever heard a complaint from 
Lizyy M‘Callum; and although her childmi^s wan looks told 
that their fare wa-s none of the host, still they were scrupulously 
neat and clean in their clothes — a feature winch seldom charac- 
terised their neighboiu*s. Being gentle, good-natured children, 
they were always welcome jdajnnates to’ you and your sisters.^ 
Jn the winter evenings they participated in your pastimes of 
hunt tlie slipq^er and blind man^s buff ; and in the ffne days of 
summer the young M^Callums were equally nccessaiy and im- 
portant allies in miasing butterflieiJ over tlxe knowes, jdaiting 
swords and caps of rushes in the meadow, or catching minnows 
in the mill-burn. One day (continued my mother with a sigh, 
the tears coursing down her venerable cheeks at the recollection) 
— I remember it as if it -had been jmstefBay — twm of Lizzy’s little 
girls were ut play wdth you and your sister Harriet in our^ front 
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parlour. You were then both just ahou! their oVn ag-e, namely, 
live and seven years; and as I chanced to be dealing out to Harriet 
and you your customary forenoon slice of bread and butter, I 
oiFered a slice each to Mary and Jessy M‘Callum. The latter, a 
mere infant, at first involuntarily held out her little hand with 
avidity, looked wistfully for a moment at the tempting morsel, 
then suddenly withdrawing her hand, as if a serpent had stung 
her, and rcffdening like scarlet, timidly said, ‘ No, I thank ye, 
mem,^ ‘ Come, Mary,' said I to lier sister, ‘ I am sure you 
will not be so shy ; you shall have both slices.' ^ 1 am m6ch 
obleeged to ye, mem,' replied the sweet child, blushing like 
crimson ; ‘ but my mitber'*says we mauna take pieces except in 
our ain house.' Such were the lessons of self-denial and decent 
pride implanted by their wortbj’^ parejit in the minds of these 
innocent children of adversity. 

Not satisfied with providing for the mere animal wants of her 
children, Lizzy M^Callum endcjiv cured, with the most untiring 
assiduity and affection, so far as her own humble acquirements 
went, to cultivate the minds and improve the manners of those 
helpless and endearing charges which had been intrusted to 
her sole care. One always sat by her side, and read while 
she w^as engaged in spinning, and in this way she taught tlie 
four eldest to read tne Bible very accurately. Psalms and 
questions from the Sht)rter Cateefiism accompanied these in- 
structions; and whem these duties were over, if any of the 
juniors began to grow impatient or clamorous for food, she 
would occasionally resort to the innocent expedient of lilting 
the tune of ‘ Little wat ye wha's coming,' and making them 
dfmee to it, while she plied the task which was to procure them 
the next meal. 

The neighbour gossips often wondered how Lizzy M*Callum 
found time to keep her cottage so trim, and her ‘bairns sae 
■wyse-like;' fo% excepting on Sundays, she was always found at 
.her wheel ; and yet, although her labour seemed without end, 
and her privations almost too much for human fortitude to sus- 
tain, still Lizzy's open countenance ever wore the same calm 
good-humoured smile, and her answei* to any whose benevolence 
prompted them to offer her pecuniary aid was, ‘ I am obleeged 
to ve^gi'eatly obleeged, I'm »ure ; but I need naething, and the 
bairns hae aye a bite aiwi a brat (that is, food and clothes) — 
thanks to the Giver.' Every good result did indeed follow this 
excellent and humble-minded woman, and her singular exertions 
in so worthy a cause were not without their rewai^; for as her 
children grew up, they went to service among the farmers in the 
ixeighhpurhood,«'![j^,jwhom their good conduct soon recommended 
them; and were the M‘Callums respected and beloved, 

that they received higher wages than was usually 

S ven^tj|,servanti» ;i«‘ tkeir station in thjlt part of the country. 

>ave those who%ave been simflarly circumstanced^ 
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ciin fully comprehend the delight of the widowed mother when, 
on the forenoon of the term day, her rosy open-countenanced 
hoys and girls— some of whom w’ere grown almost men and 
women— one after another dropped into their dear mother’s 
humble cottage, and with tears in their eyes, and looks glowing 
with happiness and' affection, placed in her lap ‘ their sair-won 
penny fee.’ Then would each, in his or her turn, x*eceive the 
fond mother’s kiss and her solemn blessing ; and ere the tears of 
pleasure and filial love were well diy on their cheeks, they would 
commence making affectionate inquiries respecting each other’s 
health and welfare ; and while the young men gravely discussed 
the merits of their respective masters’ farms, and learnedly de- 
scanted on the most proper rotation of crops, the breeding of 
cattle, and the latest improvements in husbandry, the maidens 
would as earnestly enlarge on the best modes of dairy manage- 
ment, their several aclnevements in spinning linen yarn (an 
accomplishment in whicli all young females were generally pro- 
ficient at that period), and the most approved method of steeping 
and drying lint (flax), with many equally iiite\*esting and harm- 
less tojucs. 

py a few years’ saving and industry, the two elder sonfe, 
James aiid Alexander, had educated themselves so fur as to be 
able, by the assistance of some kind friends, to beigin business as 
grocers in a handsome shop in the most central part of the village. 
Here their industry and attention to business, no less tliari the 
uniform probity of their dealing's, soon acquired them trade; 
and in a few months the shop of the M'Callums was frequently 
crowded with customer, while those of their neighbours were 
quite empty. By and by their business, which had hitherto 
been confined to the village, gradually extended to the surround-*’ 
ing neighbourhood ; and finally, they attained the honour and 
])rqlit of supplying the small dealers m the country round about 
with teas and groceries. When I last heard of them,” continued 
my mother, Lizzy was living in a nice little cottage in the out- 
skirts of the village, built by ner sons expressly for her accom- 
modation. James and Alexander were both nappily married; 
and Andiw, the youngest son, who had become a mason, was 

now a builder of great respectability in E , with his youngest 

sister Jessy acting as his housekeeper. The two sisters, Eliza- 
beth and Maiy, had been married some years before, one to a 
farmer in an adjacent parish, and the other to a dissenting 
minister belonging to the village. Both marriages proved for- 
tunate in the extreme, and added to the happiness of Lizzy 
>f‘CaHum.’V 

I cannot conclude this simple narrative without remarking 
the vital importance which parental instruction and parental 
example have in forming the charactei*s and tempers of children, 
and how much the very humblest q||gs of society can aclneve in 
instilling into the minds of their Smnt pffsprmg principles of 
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piety, rectitude of conduct, and benevolence of heart. None can 
fee so poor or so engrossed as to have no spare moment for the 
perforniunoe of this delightful and momentous duty; none so 
Ignorant as to be incapable of communicating to their children 
something respecting the Supreme lluler of the universe, and 
the duties of his creatures — something illustrative of the beauty 
of timth, gentleness, and integidty, and the utter shame and im- 
worthiness of falsehood, deceit, and angiy passions. Were sub- 
jects of this nature habitually impressed upon the ductile minds 
of childi^en, it would materially assist in subduing those evil and 
unruly propensities to which poor humanity is so prone ; and if 
to such precepts were addi^l the good example of parents, the 
result would in all probability be the same as is exhibited in the 
simple story above related. 


NANNY WIIjSON. 

Nannt Wilson is one of those industrious well-behaved 
V'omen in humble life who manage to make all ends meet 
amid the most tiying uxdioulties — difiicvlties which, we are, in 
the habit of saying, an ordinary mind would slaink from 
encountering. 

At a veiy early age, Nanny w^as left to her o^m resources. 
Her mother was taken from her by death while she was but a 
child ; and her father, wdio W'as rather a dissipated character, 
shortly after tliis bereavement disappearcid from his native town, 
tvliere he followed the business of ilax-di*fft8ing, and w’ent no one 
knew wdiere. The poor girl had no near relations to look after 
her, and she was indebted to the sympathy of one or two families 
in the neighbourhood for lodging, food, and clothing. The treat- 
ment she receivi'd in this way w'as not invariably kind ; and this, 
]>erkaps more than anything else, impressed her with the strong 
determination, which has clung to her through life, to be de- 
jpendent only on her owm exertions for support. In her four- 
teenth year she was taken into a I’espectable groeei‘^s family as a 
servant. In this situation she i^emained two years, and was a 
favourite wdth her master and mistress. One day an old beggar 
wonmn, who had never been m the place before^ was heard to 
express her surprise at the system of flax-dressing. "This is 
what I have heard old John Wilson speak about,’' she said, 
" hut I ne’er saw’t before.” Some one had the cmdosity to ask, 
" Who is old John Wilson?” " Me*s a leaver in Airaine,” she 
replied. This brief conversation came to our friend Nanny’s 
earv llil she instantly made up her mind to go in search of her 

At this purpose very little preparation was needed, for it was 
Ujib much that Nanny hadjto carry Slbng with her. A little 
hmidle contained all her supSfluous clotMng ; and some shillings 
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in silver, the earning's of her servitude, she hid in her hosoni. 
"J’he distance of Airdrie from her native town was alK>ut thirty- 
six miles. This distance she walked with an anxious heart, lor 
she felt that hers was a sort of wild-gfoose chase. Thei*e might 
be many John Wilsons in Airdrie; and even Ihould she be so 
f(fftunate as to find out the John Wilson spoken of by the old 
heggar woman, he might not he her father after all. Or, per- 
haps, were this man actually her parent, w'as she sure that he 
would acknowledge her when found, seeing that he bad been so 
negligent of her since her infancy ? These and many other fears 
were hers during the journey; but she was a girl of great 
strength of mind, and not to he driven by idle fears or sunnises 
from an honest purpose. On reacliing Airdrie, the first person 
she accosted was an old man who stood smoking his pipe at a 
door. She said she was a stranger, and would feci obliged to 
him if he would direct her to where John Wilson, a weaver, 
lived. It was her otvn father she addressed, and the recognition 
was almost mutual. She never had cause to regret the jouriie^^ ; 
for her father was now a sober industrious old man, and she re- 
sided with him till the day of his death. This event took place 
when Nanny was in her eighteenth year. Having converted the 
trifling articles of furniture that belonged to her father into 
money, she went back to the grocer, and was cordially received 
into her former situation. 

With this kind family our heroine remained as a domestic for 
a few years, when she left her situation in order to unite herself 
to a young man of about her own age, with whom she antici- 
patea the" enjoyment of comfort and happiness. Many of her 
neighbours, and particularly her master and mistress, thought 
that Nanny had a chance of remaining more comfortable in the 
capacity of a servant 'with a well-paid fee ; and it might have 
been better had she listened to tne hints thus ofTered to her. 
It must not, however, be supposed that she had I'eason to lament 
having married Richard Paterson. He was an honest, and 
what IS called a well-doing man; hut he did not possess the 
bodily strength necessary for the occupation he followed. His 
employment was that of a working gardener, and few were 
known to be so tasteful and neat-handed in the use of his horti- 
cultural implements. Richard, or Ritchie, as he was called, 
was therefore generally well hnployed, and his trimly-kept 
cottage was cheered both during summer and winter Avith 
humble plenty, and blessed with grateful contentment. Sad to 
say, however, a time came when Ritchie could no longer pursue 
his ordinary duties. Having gone forth one severe spring 
morning to labour, when a frost was in the ground, and a thick 
moist atmosphere overhead, he caught a rheumatic affection in 
his legs, wnich ultimately pi’oduced a fixed crookedness of 
joints, and he was era long pronounced lame for life. This 
was a dreadful blow to poor Nanjfty, on whom now devolved 
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the jinncipal <3^17 of providinj:: for the family^ and which, 
without a murmur or a moment’s repining*, she did in a smaJl 
way, to the best of her ability. Peo^e talk of trials in families 
— here a trie I ; and here also was heroism. For four years 
did this iudustric^s creature toil for the subsistence of a decrepit 
husband and two infant children, yet never did any one hey 
her utter the voice of complaint. 

A time at length amved when she was in some degree 
relieved from this excessive burden. Ritchie died, and her two 
children w^ere about the same period carried off by fever. 
Nanny was now once more alone in the world — a lone woman, 
hut possessing a stout heart,** and a firm reliance on the goodness 
of that Being who has promised to be the “ father of the father- 
less, m>d the husband of the widow.” Her little plan of sub- 
sistence was soon put into execution. Some friendly neighboiu* 
hinted to her the propriety of seeking relief from the i>ariah ; 
but she spurned the idea. What ! take charity from the public 
while she had hjmds to w'ork ! Never. She scorned the thought 
of such meanness with a virtuous and bitter Scorn. “ When I 
apply to the parish,” said she, “it will only be when laid on a bed 
from age or disease, and when all hope of other relief is gone.” 
With these noble resolutions, Nanny set about her arrangements. 
She prudently removed to her native town, where she rented a 
little garret, and snuii flax or tilled pirns for the weavers. It 
w'^as blit little that she could make by tiiis sort of labour, but that 
little sufficed. The i*ent of her room was three pounds a-year, 
and she had meal, and coal, and butcher -meat to pay for 
besides. Her landlord kindly allowed her a bit of ground, on 
which she reared potatoes ami other vegetables for the pot. She 
now felt herself, with an ordinary share of health, perfectly 
independent^ and her conduct in eveiy sense of the word was 
exemplary. She attended church regularly every Sixuday, and 
eveiy night sh< barred her door at nine o*^clock, and spent an 
hour in devotional exercises before retiring to rest. After thus 


sechiding herself for the night, she did not open her door 
to a human being, unless in cases of great emergen^, in 
whicdi she could assist in assuaging bodily distress. When 
the whining of her wheel (her bread-winner) ceased, the 
neighbours below knew the hour. In the fine summer morn- 
ing she was up with the lark, and woi*king in her little 
g«uden# She might be seen going from cabbage plant to cab- 
bage plant, tending, watering, and dibbling it up, and she 
kn^^ .almost every green blade in her gi’ound. Since her 
hush^d^a death, up till the present day, she has, gpne on in this 
mannet;^ and presents one of the finesjb , examples of poverty 

years ago, Nanny bad a ,|nost fortunate wind- 
relation — an aunt, I believe— of whose existence 
scarcely aware, died, leaving ber the sum of forty 
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pounds. This sum of money, which was to her immense, sh«f 
placed in the nearest bank ; and as the rent-day came round 
she lifted a pound, or perhaps two, and settled scores with her 
landlord. By this prudent mode of disbursement, the little 
fund is not yet exhausted. It has been ixiduced, as I have 
learned, to about ten pounds • a sum, however, so small, that the 
bank peojde will no long^er be troubled with it, and they have 
handed it over to her, and struck her off their boolrs. This lias 
^iverii her great concem ; hut a friend has lodged the money for 
her in a provident savings' bank. As she is now bordering upon 
eighty, it is likely that it will last her time — indeed she says as 
much herself; for she takes great care to eke it out. Fortunately, 
she is still able to make her wheel birr, though not so uninter- 
mittingly as heretofore; and the tine mornings in June still see 
her out to the gai»den-plot as usual. 

One specimen of her foresight, which is in excellent keeping 
with her character, may he mentioned. As she has lived through 
life, ever since she was able to work, without burdening others, 
so she is resolved that she shall descend into the grave in the 
same spirit. It is ten years now since she last aired her dead- 
clothes, which are of her own providing ; and she remarked at 
the time that no one should be a penny out of pocket with her 
funeral." 

There is surely much to admire in this old woman's conduct 
and character, and we could wish that her honest spirit of 
independence were universal. Were it so, w^e should see miseiy 
and degradation less frequently than we do ; and poverty, instead 
of being accounted an evil, would be deemed the reverse. There 
is no situation in life that may not be sw'^eetened by a ruling 
passion leading to virtue; and the ruling passion in her ctise 
meets, in any state of society, our most coidial applause. 
Poverty has its evils, we will allow ; but where allied to virtue 
and self-denial, it is more deserving of respect than any other 
state of life with which we are acquainted. 


MRS RESTON. 

Th the town's hospital of Glasgow there is at present (1845) a 
heroine of humble life, whose case has recently attracted con- 
siderable attention. Mrs Agnes Reston, as this aged female is 
named, is the widow of a sergeant in the 04 th regiment, and her 
life has been marked by circumstances of more than usual in- 
terest. Agnes Tv«as bom at Stirling oh the 1st of June 1773, of 
parents in a humble rank in life, and was the second eldest of a 
mmily of fifteen children. Her early life was passed in the 
situation of a dhmeHio* seiwent^ which, from her habits of neat- 
ness and Indus tiy, she filled to the satisfaction of her employers. 
In consequence of her femily having removed from Stirling to a 
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place distant from any school, the little education she acqnired 
'was communicated at home by her parents, under the niodt dis- 
advantageous circumstances. From a love of books, however, 
of which she was passionately fond, she became an excellent 
reader; and, by persevering industiy, particularly^ during the 
leisure of the long winter nights, acquired such a knowledge of 
writing as enabled her in future years, while sharing the dangers 
of her husband abroad, to keep up a constant communication 
with her friends. When about fifteen years of age, her parents 
removed to Edinburgh, where, from their previous savings, they 
were enabled to commence a small dairy and public-house. 
Agues continued for a number of y’^ears toiling for the family ; 
but, being anxious to see a little more of society', slie at length, 
contrary to the wishes of her parents, . entered into dome^stic 
service with a Mrs Bannerman, residing in College Street. In 
this situation she continued twelve months. She afterwards 
served some time in the family of a Mrs M lavish, in St Jameses 
Court, Lawninarket, and at length was engaged by Lieutenant 
I vers, quarter-master of the Scottish Brigade, now known by 
the name of ** the Old 94tii,’* which was then stationed at tlie 
castle. Here she became acquainted with Corporal Reston, a 
young man of prepossessing appearance and agrt^eable manners. 
He was the eldest son of a respectable handloom weaver in 
Glasgow, and had obtained a good education. The young couple 
had frequent opportunities of seeing each other, the corporal^s 
duties > requiring him to call from time to time at Mr Ivers^ 
house, on business connected with the repinent, and a mutual 
attachment speedily spining up between them. The match was 
opposed by Agnes's parents, as well as by lier master and mis- 
tress ; hut, with that firmness of purpose which afterwards mani- 
fested itself so strongly in her chai*acter, slie determined to allow 
no obstacle to stand between hei* and the husband of lier choice. 


The mamage a( ;ordingly' took place on the 31st of March 1795- 
A curious circumstance occurred on the occasion ; the cle;rgy'inan 
— the Rev. Mr Buchanan, of the Canongate church — having re- 
fused, in the first instance, to perform the ceremony, in conse- 
qiience of Agnes not having obtained the consedt of nor parents. 
This circumstance occasioned some delay, during winch the young 
feridi^ proceeded to the house of her father imd mother, and used 
eveiy int^jaty to i*econcile them to the union. So far, however, 
fhm yielding, they laboured hard, to dissuade her from cai^rying 
her into effect, by representing to her, in the strongest 

light, the hardships and perils of a military life, parties 

were inexorabk. The firmness evine^ by the parents was appa- 
rently inherited by the daughter; for, after much altercation, 
she retened to the manse, whei*e the wedding-^arty had remained 
fei a,$tate of the utmost anxiety, without naving accomplished 
Hnr. object of her mission, but more determined tlian ever to com- 
iJete the wishes, of her heart. The arguments which failed with 
is 
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hei’ iJarents prevailed at length with the venerable clergyman, 
and the eonsecjueiice was, that Agiiea IlaHcness was transformed 
without farther delay into the corporaFs wife, the future heroine 
of Mataji^orda.” 

The first few days of our heroine^s married hfe were not 
such as to open up to her any very bright prospects of con- 
nubial happiness. The newly wedded couple engaged a humble 
lodging — consisting of a single room — in the lligh Street of 
Edinburgli ; but whether from the presents w'hich the corporal 
had made to his beloved Agues, or from the expenses neces- 
sarily attending the ceremony, or from any other cause, it 
turned out that, on the morning immediately after the mar- 
liage, they were without the means of pm^chasing a single 
frugal meal, Mrs Reston, however, had some money in her 
master^s hands, which she soon obtained ; and, by dint of eco- 
nomy and industry, their circumstances speedily assumed a more 
favourable aspect. 

Shortly after their marriage, the 04th regiment was ordered to 
embark for the East Indies; but Corporal Keaton, who at this 
^time was advanced to the rank of sergeant, was retained at home 
on the recruiting service. This was a matter of great regret to 
his wife, whose courageous spirit longed for a little active service, 
and .who was also desirous of being removed for a time from her 
friends, who still seemed unable to forgive her for having united 
her fortunes to those of a soldier. The sergeant and his wife 
remained in this country thirteen years, duidng which time tlieir 
whole family, consisting: of eight children, were bom. Of these, 
only three sons attained the age of manhood — all of whom fol- 
lowed the profession of arms. 

Several years prior to being sent abroad, Mrs Heston contrived 
to effect a sudden reconciliation with her mother. It appears 
that, with a characteristic pride unusual in persons in their rank 
of life, they had, ever since the marriage of the fonngp, stood 
carefully aloof from each other. One beautiful summer even- 
ing, however, as the daughter was walking down the Canon- 
gate, she observed her mother standing at her own door, and 
going up to her, she asked bluntly — IIow are you to-night 

Who is asking ? ” w^as the cold and disheui’tening reply. 
“ Bless me,” said Mrs Reston, you no ken your ain bairn?” 
To which Mrs Harkness exclaimed^ “Is this you, Agnes?” and 
burst into tears. Ever after this little incident they lived, 
although soon destined to part, on the most friendly and affec- 
tionate terms, * 

Now^ commenced the active career of our heroine. Hitherto 
her life^had exhibited nothing remarkable, although in the bio- 
graphy of individuals the hxstre of after-deeds ft*equently reflect 
baek an interest, on incidents which are in themselves common- 
place. The gallant 94th, which had returned from the East 
Indies in 1807, was, in 1810, again ordered for foreign seivice. 
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On the morniiip: of the 18th January of that year, Sergeant Hes- 
ton and his wife embaS^ked w^ith the regiment at St Obans, Jer- 
sey, where they liad been stationed for some time before ; and after 
two or three weeks^ sailing, arrived safely at Lisbon. The mea 
were immediately landed, but the women and children were de- 
tained on board ship until suitable barracks had been provided in 
the convent of St Domingo, in the vicinity of the town. The 
regiment was soon after ordered on a secret expedition, and 
the tvomen and children, with the biiggage, were removed to 
Bellona, about four miles distant. Here the latter i^emained 
for seven weeks, when they w’^ere ordered to join the i*egi- 
ment at Crdiz. Mrs Heston, both w^hen along with the regi- 
ment, and when left behihd w ith the baggage, was continually 
employed in washing and dressing, attending some of the 
officers' ladies, or in nursing the sicL No toil w as too gi‘eat 
for heJT — ^no duty too onerous ; and an opportunity soon occurred 
for the display of those still higher qualities which have given 
hep an honourable although humble niche in the inilitai*y annals 
of her country. 

On arriving at Cadiz, Mrs Reston learned that her husband, 
along w'ith a detachmuit of his fellow-soldiers, had been sent to 
man the fort at Matagorda. Determined if possible to share the 
utmost perils to which he might be exposed, she, with one or 
two other women, obtained permission to proceed thither. Her 
youngest child — then an infant — had to be taken along with her ; 
and she graphically describes her approach in an ojten boat to 
the small and isolated fort, and the hearty reception wdiich they 
received from her husband and the other soldiers. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st April 1810, the lire of forty-eight guns and mor- 
tars of the largest size was concentrated bjr the enemy upon the 
little garrison.^ It may easily be conceived what havoc was 
caused by ao mufh artillery playing upon a place not more than 
a hundi^ yards square. I'he stoutest hearts must have quailed 
at the carnage which ensued ; and few women could have pre- 
seiwed the full use of tlieir faculties amid the scene. Mrs Reston, 
however, remained in the midst of the danger, and conducted her- 
self with the coolest courage. The bomb-proof portions of the fort 
being too conlined to contain the w hole of the galn ison, some of 
the men had huts placed on the battery. One of these formed 
Sergeant Reston's quarters. The following narration of the ter- 
rible scene which ensued, and of the heroic fortitude displayed by 
the humble Scottish matron, is from a work published in Edin- 
burgh in 1838, entitW Recollections of the Eventful Life of 
a Soldier, by the late Sergeant Donaldson of the 94th liegi- 
ment : 

Whe^; the French opened their fearful fire, he 'iCas *at hif> 
pq^t; but his wile was awakened from her sleep by a twenty- 

/ " ; ♦ Napier’s History of the Pcttinsular War. 
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four pound .shot, which passed throut^h the .hut, striking, tlie 
fascine on w’hich her head lay, but doin^ no injury to the in- 
mates. Nothing daunted, she got up, removed her child — a boy 
f^ur years old — within the bonah-proof, ^nd repaired to the sur- 
geon’s quarters (within another bomb-proof), to assist him in 
su 2 >plving the wants of the w'ounded men. These increased so 
raj)idly, that she tore up not only her own linen, but that of her 
husband, which she fetched from the hut amidst the destnictive 
lire. Water being needed, one of the drum-boys was desii^d to 
go and draw some from the w^ell in the centre of the battery ; 
but he did not seem much inclined to the task, and w^as lingeiilig 
at the door w’ith the bucket dangling in his hand. ‘ Why don’t 
you go for the w ater V asked the surgeon. ^ The poor thing is 
frightened/ said Mrs Jleston; ‘and no ^vender at it. Give it to 
me, and I’ll go for it.’ So saying, she relieved the drummer 
from the peril o\is duty, and, amid the dreadful discharge of 
artillery playing on the battery, she let dowm the vessel to fill 
it w'itb water. She had scarcely done so wdien the rope w'as 
cut by a shot; hut .she determined to get the object of lier 
eiTand w’ith her, and, begging the assistance of a sailor, she re- 
covered the bucket, and brought it, filled with water, dowui to 
the bomb-proof, where her attention to the w'ounded soldiers 
was beyond all praise. At inteiwals she carried sand-bags to 
the battery, banded along ammunition, and supplied the men 
at the guns witli wine and w^ater; and when the two other 
wmmen (wiio had been in hysterics in one of tlie bomb-proofs 
from the ,time the action commenced) were leaving the battery, 
she refused to go.* Next morning, our ammunition laing 
nearly (jxpended, we ceavsed filing, and the French, seeing the 
dihqiidated state of the fort, sent dowm a strong force to take 
posses, sion of the place. Our men were muster(‘d for their recep- 
tion, and Mrs Heston w^as at her post with the others, deter- 
mined to share in the danger. It was a critical moment; for, 
had they got under range of our guns, our efibrts W'ould have 
been unavailing. Three guns, |11 that we could bring to bear 
on them, were crammed with grape, ball-cartridge, to the 
muzzle, ready for a fai*ew'ell sliot ; and w^hen they came within 
two or three hundred yards of the fort, we noured their con- 
tents into the very heart of the column, and laid half of them 
jirostrate on the earth. Those who suiwived took to flight. 
Their batteries again opened on us, and a fi’esh supply of 
ammunition having arrived for u.s, w'e returned their salute.^ 
’Jim place, however, being found untenable, the surviving part 
of the garrison was withdrawn by the boats of the fleet. Mrs 
Heston still exhibited the same 'undaunted spirit. She made 
three different journeys across the battery for her husband’s 
necessaries and her owm. The last was for hei’ child, w^ho was 
lying in the bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, while the 
s)iot and shell were flying thick around lier, bending her body • 
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over it to shield it from danger by the exposure of her own 
person.’’ 

^ .^ex'geant Donaldson was probably not aware, or at all events 
has omitted to state, that the child in her arras actually received 
a slight W'ound on the* neck on the occasion — a circumstance 
which shows in a striking* manntn* the imminent peril in wliieh 
both were placed, and the hairbreadth escape which they sus- 
tained, 

Mrs Reston remained in Spain and Portugal till 1814; and 
tliat she did not afterwards take part in the more prominent 
events of the campaign, w^as solely in consequence of an order 
which had been issued, fo^biddinpj' women to bo present at en- 
gagements. In all the arduous duties, however, of a soldier’s 
wife, her self-possession and untiring ehergy were in constant 
requisition; and the faculties of her naturally stiraig mind w*ere 
continually exerted to alleviati*. the sutferings which she w^as no 
longer permitted to share. Sergeant Reston wiis present at 
most of the engageinciits in the Peninsula, and at the close of 
the war returned to this country wdth his heroic w'ife and 
children. He landed wuth the regiment at Cork in July 1814, 
and in Januaiy 1815 I'Cmoved to Glasgow, where he was dis- 
charg'ed on a pension of Is. a-day, having been in the 

iaray upwards of twenty-two years. 

Sergeant Donaldson’s narrative was, we believe, the first pub- 
lished account of Mrs Reston’s heroism. The circumstance which 


called it forth affords another instance of her undaunted disposi- 
tion. A few y€cW after the siege of Matagorda,^ Sergeant 
Donaldson’s regiment was quartered at Kilkenny, in IrcJaiid. A 
musician from a militia regiment had been engaged Ijy the 
officers to teach the band. Though an excellent performer, he 
w^as of an overbearing temper, A son of Mrs Reston was, unfor- 
tunately for himself, a member of the band ; and his application 
to, and talents lor music w^ere so great, that he appeared likely 
to outdd his teacher. This roused the band-master’s lealousv ; 


This roused the band-master’s jealousy ; 
and as the discipline of the amw demands the strictest obedience 
to a superior, so it is in the pdwer of that superior, if he be an 


to a su^rior, so it is in the pdwer of that superior, if he be an 
unamiiible person, to inflict incessant torments upon those under 
him ; complaint against which seldom produces redms. In this 
manner young Reston ’s life was rendered scarcely endurable, and 
fii^iiy he deserted, taking his passage from Dublin to Glasgow. 
His father had by this time retired 'on a well-earned pension, 
upoh which he lived with his wife in the latter city. The old 
^serg^eant} who knew the necessity of implicit obedience, to military 
discipline, could not palliate his son’s desertion; and the wife, as 
much at^hlier in heart as her husband, urged the young man, 
as the means of atoning for his fault, to rejoin his i*egiment. 

deserter consented, and he returned with his mother 


llP^ny, she actually giving him up to his commanding 
® Young Reston was, at her earnest intercession, pardoned, 
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and recommenced duty j but,” to use Donaldson’s words, tlio 
sj)irit of his oppressor was in no way altered — he took every 
o])portunity of provoking liim. Heston’s feeling’s were keen in the 
extreme ; but he suffered patiently for a length of time ; until one 
morning, when the regiment was going out to drill, provoked 
]>eyond measure by taunts and insults, he replied in terms that 
were construed into something resembling mutiny. This was 
immediately reported by the fellow who had exasperated him ; 
the consequence was, that he was tried by a court-martial on the 
field, ai}d punished. He did not receive more than twenty-five 
lashes when he fainted, and was taken down : his back was little 
liurt, but the scourge had entered his soul — he never recovered 
it.” He earnestly intreated his parents to procure his discharge, 
and they made the necessary application at head-quarters ; but, 
on being referred, it w'as resisted by the commander of the regi- 
ment. Seeing this, IMrs Reston — with that energy of character 
which, when occasion required, -she had always evinced — tra- 
V(‘llcd to London, and petitioned the Duke of York, at that time 
commander-in-chief, for her son’s discharge ; uiging her own 
services as a claim upon the indulgence of the authorities. The 
usual routine, however, could not be departed from ; the second 
petition was in due course forwarded for tlie consideration of the 
young man’s colonel, was a^ain resisted, and finally refused at 
head-quarters. Thus poor Mrs Reston, having taken her long 
journey to no purpose, returned to Glasgow with her mission 
unfulfilled. Wliat is worse, her son — driven to despair, and see- 
ing no hope of relief from the oppreijsion to which he was still 
snnjected — again deserted, and it is now uncertain whether he is 
dead or alive. Only two letters were received from him towards 
tlie close of 1818, They are dated Venezuela, South America, 
and arc full of expressions of deep contrition for the disgrace 
alleged to have been brought on his parents by his conduct. In 
one of these he alludes to Ids having been at school in Lisbon; 
and iilthougli faulty in composition, they evince some taste for 
literature. After stating that he has tliree Spanish dollai^s a-day 
as master of a band, he says, We have very fine quarters, and 
little to do. In fine, this is the situation most agreeable to me. 
Here I can fish, hunt, &c. without any license, and music and 
poetry are my chief delights.” 

In his second letter, he proceeds in ^le same strain of regi*et 
awarding the past, and says — Pray you, let me be spoken of 
as I am— 

* Nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in niaUoe.^ 

If I have erred it has been moi’e from want of judgment than an 
evil propensity. I am positive, if you ever meet with any of my 
acquaintances in the 94th, there is not a man who will ever say 
iinything detrimental to ray character. 
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Adieu ! may the blessing’s of Providence ever wait upon you, 
and may smiling; plenty ever crown your hoard. Oft us I sit 
beneath tlie shade of the banana or cocoa-nut tree, my heart steals 
* out a sigh for home.^^ 

Home, however, he was never destined to reach, nor is it pro- 
bable that he ever made the attempt. If he had, what kind of 
iioine would he have found ? A cheerless and poverty-stricken 
hearth — the, reward of a heroism on the part of a humble ser- 
geant/s wife, which had won the applause of brave men, and 
struck frail women with an astonishment bordering on unbelief. 
Upon the death of her husband, Mrs Heston was left entirely 
destitute. Her parents w^e**e both dead. She bad two sons in 
this country, one at Statybridge, near Manchester, and the other 
in Glasgow, both of whom are still living ; but as neither was in 
circumstances to render her permanent assistance, however wil- 
ling they w'ere to do so, she preferred relying on her ownx exer- 
tions, hoping that the small pension enjoyed by her husband 
w ould have been continued to her. She applied to the Duke of 
York for that purpose; but again oflicial formality stood in her 
way. His royal highness took an interest in her apjdication, 
but was at length obPged to return for answer tlnit there was no 
fund out of which the desired pension could be paid. The forti- 
tude, however, which had braved the thunders of the Fi*ench 
cannon at Matagorda, did not forsake her amid the menaces of a 
jjauper^s fate in the country she had so nobly served. She re- 
sided at this time in Main Street, Gorbals, and continued to 
support herself by various domestic employments, besides acting 
at times as a nurse for the sick. Having removed in 1 83 to 
another house near the harbour, she not long afterwards met 
w'itli an accident whereby her right arm w^as so much injured as 
to unfit her for her usual occupations. In these circumstuncet> tlie 
poor-house was her only resource ; and accordingly, on the 1 iith of 
October 1835, the heroine of Matagorda was admitted into the 
Glasgow towTi^s hospital, although, fi’om the intercession of 
some friends, more in the capacity of a nurse than as a common 
pauper. Notwithstanding that she has never fully recovered 
the use of her arm,' her activity and general usefulness have 
been such as frequently to attract the attention of visitors, and 
to excite inquiry into her remarkable history. In spite, how- 
ever, of Sergeant Donaldson's narrative — which is corroborated 
and quoted in Colonel Napier's “History of the Peninsular 
War Mrs Heston's claims to some rew^aixl for her heroic 
services would not in all probability have been revived, but for 
the ever-watclifiil vigilance of the public press. An intelligent 
coiTespondent of the “ Glasgow Citizen," in one of his occasional 
visits to the town’s hosjutal, accidentally had IMrs Heston pointed 
out to him, and obtained from her own lips a narrative of her 
ji^||(ioits at Matagorda, which he published in that paper for 
12, and which coincides exactly with Donalason's ac- 
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cmint. An equally interesting- notice was put forth in the 

Times’^ of September 5, from a con’espondent signing him- 
self “Civilis:’^ — “Not very long since,” he says, “the writer 
of these lines happened, entering Glasgow as a visitor, to be 
abruptly consigned to the doctor^s hands in a most serious illness 
— a lever. Being a stranger at his hotel, amid strangers, a 
nurse was sent by his medical adviser, to remain in constant 
attendance upon him. Tliis was an old but hale and quietly 
clieerful woman, whose singular vigilance and zealous kindli- 
ness, during a fortnight of severe trial, excited his surprise, 
admiration, and gratitude. She slept in the same chamber with 
him, and at any moment of the night, the slightest indicati(»n 
of uneasiness on his part was sufficient, notwithstanding fre- 
quent remonstrances, to bring her eagerly to his bedside with 
every soothing inqniiy. Her own rest she unreseiwedly sacri- 
hced. This was not the conduct of an ordinary hireling : that 
it was the result of strong native generosity of soul, was proved 
hy the thankfulness with which, when her task was completed, 
she received what was assuredly but a very moderate remunera- 
tion for her seiwices. Having expressed surprise to her at the 
recklftssiu'ss with which she broke up her hours of rest, the old 
woman with a smile, mingled with something of sadness, 
alJuded to the fact of her having been the wife of a soldier in 
the hardships of war, from which she had been taught to 
encounter the rough visitations of life with patience, and, more- 
over, to feel strongly for those whom sickness or the accidents 
of the field threw into the wards of the hospital. This naturally 
was followed by inquiry respecting her campaigning, which 
drew forth a narrative, clearly and unatFectedly tola, of the 
ti'ou])les and adventures she had encountered as the wife of Ser- 
geant Ilestcgi, of the 94th regiment, throughout much of the 
Peninsular struggle.” 

One of the first acts of Civilis, after his recovery, was the 
grateful one of making the heroine of Matagorda better known 
to the public than she had hitherto been, and to urge on a sub- 
scription, by which she might he able to end her days in more 
peaceful comfort than she. could enjoy as an hospital nurse. A 
notice of her case also appeared in Chambers's Journal of 7th 
October 1843, and several private subscriptions, amounting to 
between £20 and £30, were received on her behalf. Ultimately, 
a committee, consisting principally of military men, and in wliich 
Colonel Gurwood took an active part, was formed in London ; 
and the result was, that contributions to the amount of about £210 
tvei’e received, including £10 from her majesty, a similar sum 
from the Marquis of Lansdownc, and several liberal subscriptions 
from the officers of the regiment in which Sergeant Reston had 
served. Out of this sum, £196, 15s. 5d. was paid for an annuity 
of £30, the first half-yearly payment of which fills due on the 
5th of April 1845, 
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Mrs Restou is of small stature, and slight lady-lil^c fig’ure. 
Her features are line, her manner extremely dignified and self- 
possessed, and her address excellent. She has a remarkably re- 
tentive memory, considerable powers of description, and a lively 
ready wit. She is apparently a great favourite in the hospital, 
which is a large airy building standing on a higli ground at 
the north side of the city, and she jokes pleasantly of inviting, 
some day or other, a large tea-party of her friends, “ now that 
she has come to her fortune.” It is uncertain whetlier she 
will recommence housekeeping or continue in the hospitul, 
where she finds herself w^eli treated and comfortable; but in 
whatever way she decide^ it is ^'atiiVing to refle.ct that a 
wmman, possessing such claims on the admiration and gratitude 
of her country, has at length met w'ith some substantial ac- 
knowledgment, however tardy, of her services, and that she is 
at least placed securely above the reach of want for the re- 
mainder of her days. 


HANNAH MUIR. 

The following simple sketch from real life has been handed to 
us in the form of a letter by a lady of our acquaintance, and 
cannot fail to be appreciated by all who hold real and unosten- 
tatious virtue in inspect : — 

In mentioning in a late communication to you the death of 
our estimable friend Hannah Muir, in the town of Heebies, I 
think I promised to give you a short sketch of her history jind 
character, leaving to form your own opinion of her merits. 

I only regret that the task has fallen to one wdio is so utterly 
incapable of doing it justice. In thus commemofating, as it 
were, the virtue, of the deceased, I am actuated solely by a desire 
of impressing } ou with a similar veneration for her memory to 
tbit by which I feel myself influenced. Her history iss'not 
marked by* one striking incident throughout, but it has its 
passages oi simple yet melancholy interest, and to these I would 
now refer. Her father, Adam Muir, who followed tlie profes- 
sion of a woollen weaver, was remarked, in tlie country towm 
in which he lived, as of a particularly pious disposition; and 
brought up his family, consisting of a son and daughter, witli 
similar views, setting before them at all times a w^ortliy example * 
of Christian faith and practice. 1 am sorry to say that the son 
did not profit by either the precepts or example of his father ; 
and after some years spent in thoughtlessness and folly", lie nin 
off to Edinburgh, where he enlisted in a foot regiment, at that 
time beating up for recruits to send abroad. This blow almost 
broke the hearts of his distrcsssed relatives, and it was long 
before they recovered from its effects. Hannah, however, grew 
up to comfort them, and by her meek and gentle spirit, gained 
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the love^ond respect of the whole town. In person she was 
slifi^ht aTid well formed, and was always remarkable for the 
extreme neatness and tidiness of her dress; and in whatever 
way she was employed, or however dirty the work in which she 
ini^lit be engaged, she was observed to be in herself the perfec- 
tion of cleanliness and order. 

It is not to be supposed that a person possessing* these quali- 
fications was to remain lon^ wntliout admirers of the opposite 
sex. Indeed Hannah had lovers not a few, and from amongst 
the number she selected one who was approved of by all her 
relations as a person in every respect suited to her, and from 
whos(* st(tadines3 and prudence there was every reason to hope 
that he would be to her an excellent husbfuid. By trade he was 
a cotton weaver, and could earn from twenty to thirty shillings 
per week (this was in the palmy days of handloom weaving), 
an income sufficient to justify his taking upon himself the 
responsibility of a house and wife. These two excellent persons 
were married, and commenced housekeeping at a short distance 
from the town. To all appearance they had the elements of 
comfort and happiness around them, and for some months all 
went on well ; but when th(*> winter set in, their house was found 
to be both cold ^nd damp, and the consequence of this was soon 
apparent in their being both attacked by rheumatic fever of the 
mo<t virulent kind. I'hey were in a great measure cut off from 
the attentions which the ])oor on such Occasions of distress 
manifest towards each other, by being* at some distance from 
neighbours, and it was resolved that they should both be re- 
moved into the town, Hannah to her fa therms house, and the 
husband to the house of his mother. Accordingly, they were 
convc 3 ^ed in a cart; and on the street, in the midst of their 
y^mnpathisiijjg friends, they parted from each other, never, alas I 
to meet again on this side of the grave. After a few months 
of excruciating distress, the husband died, while Hannah was 
unable, from her own sufferings, to minister to the c.omfort of 
his last inomeiits. There were affectionate and consoling mes- 
sages transmitted through the medium of their friends and 
neighbours daily— nay, towards the close of his life, almost 
homly — and these had a soothing effect upon the mind of poor 
IJ anil ah. 

A few weeks after the death of her husband slie gave birth to 
a son; and under circumstances so mournful and trying, you 
will say that she needed more than earthly support. ^Hiis was 
not witlihelcl ; for, under all her sufferings, she was never heard 
toinuTinur a complaint. Her health after this event became much 
better, and in a sliort time she was able to leave her bed, and to 
attend to the wants of her little boy. Her father soon after died, 
and the good Hannah, unwilling that she and her child should 
be a biii'den upon lier mother, resolved to commence doing some- 
thing towards the support of the little household. Accordingl^y 
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>vith what little capital she could command, she established a 
small shop, which was supported by those w'ho took ah interest 
in her family ; and by this means she was able not only to main- 
tain and educate her son, -but also to keep her mother, who was 
in all respects as estimable as her dnug^hter. 

I do not know if you remember Hannah^s estnblishment. The 
house which she inhabited with her mother and son 'was one in 
a line of thatched buildinprs of a sing^le storey in heip-ht, and 
rather low in point of situation to be either aiiy or very 
salubrious. Until some repairs -were latterly made, the habita- 
tion consisted of only two apartments, a Imt and a the inner 
room being separated from the hallan, as in old Scottish cottage's, 
by a couple of square wooden beds, between which the passage 
to the interior was conducted. In this inner apartment the 
family ate and slept, and at the same time sufficient space was 
alForded at one end to carry on the business of the shop. This 
mixture of domestic life with mercantile arrangements was any- 
thing but inconvenient, foi* it allowed a ready attention to tfie 
wants of oustomers ; and where there was at all times a perfect 
propriety of manners, thejpe w^as nothing either to conceal or be 
ashamed of. 

In this unobtrusive scene of industry Ilannali Muir’'" earned 
on her trade for many years, and was the object of a universal 
degree of respect, almost amounting to veneration ; she was so 
humble, so pious, so charitable in speaking of others, setting 
forth an example 'W’^ell worthy of imitation and of admiration. 
Her son ^ew up and married^ and shortly after this her mother 
died, so that Hannah felt herself, for the first time in her life, 
alone. But hers was not a spirit for repining; she look(;d upon 
all the dispensations of her lot as coming from a higher hand, 
and therefore to be submitted to not only with coinj)\;icency, but 
with cheerfulness. About this time a neighbouring parish 
applied to some of the inhabitants of the little town in which 
Hannah resided, for the pui’pose of finding an asylum for a poor 
half-witted female belonging to the parish: she was to be 
allowed a small weekly aliment, and was to be taken as a sort of 
^ boarder, Hannah made known her willingness to receive tins 
woman under her roof, not for the sake of the emolument, but 
from a benevolent desire to save the creature from the ill-usage 
to which she saw she would be subjected, unless she y'er<! pro- 
perly looked after; for she had formerly been an object of perse- 
cution by the youngsters of the district. Hannah'^s application 
wa3 successful, and^Martha was established as an inmate of her 
humble dwelling. But she soon learned that, although her 
protegee was harmless and inoffensive in her nature, yet her 
habits such as to render her anything but a pleasant com- 

f In humble life ir Scotland, married women continue to be called by 
their maiden name,— Bt>. 
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panioii. She hail no idea of making herself in any way useful, 
nor could she j)erform for hemelf the simplest offices. tTannah, 
by gentle and persuasive means, however, in a wonderfully short 
time trained her to habits of cleanliness, and employed her in 
going errands, and in performing numerous little offices, until 
the poor imbecile became to her almost a companion and assis- 
tant. It seemed, indeed, as if Providence had raised up this 
otherwise helpless woman to comfort the latter years of her 
benefactress; for not long after Martha had begun to evince 
some degree of intelligence, poor Hannah became almost bed- 
ridden with her old comjdaint, ‘ the pains,' as she expressively 
called the rheumatism. For many years she was as helpless 
as a child, being lifted only occasionally out of bed by her son, 
or his wife, who lived very near to her, both of whom endea- 
voured, l)Y every means in their power, to alleviate, as far as 
possible, the sufferings of tjj^e excellent woman. During all her 
illness, however, her mind was as active as during her days of 
health, her temper as serene, and her disposition as gentle and 
patient. 

The care and attendance upon her little shop now devolved 
upon Martha, who acted as shopkeeper, cook, housemaid, and 
nurse. The whole of the transactions, mercantile and domestic, as 
I have said, being carried on in the same apartment, Hannah 
was enabled to give things the benetit of her mental supervision ; 
and to one accustomed to the bustle and heartlessness of toum 
business, there was something irresistibly amusing, and at the 
sanie time touching, in their simple mode of conducting their 
business. The shop end of the apartment contained a small 
counter, a press in which the goods were stowed, a beam - over 
the counter, from which were suspended two pairs of scales. The 
window contained in three of the panes glass bottles filled 
res])ectively with barley-sugar, caraway comfits, and pepper- 
mint drops ; in the other three panes there were three varieties 
of biscuit, that in the centre being composed of gingerbread, the 
surface of which was rendered very attractive by means of a 
sjirinkling of small coloured caraways. Leaning against the 
woodwork of the window there were short tobacco pipes upheld ^ 
in a slanting position, and on the sill there was a display of 
bread of various kinds. The domestic arrangements were on the 
simplest possible scale : a chair or two, a table, a chest, and two 
wooden beds, comprised the whole of the furniture. There were 
also a few books, all of a religious character ; and within the bed 
occupied by Hannah there was a shelf where she deposited any 
little article which she considered of more than ordmaiy value. 
Her cash was kept here in two little cups, the one for silver and 
the other for copper. 

For years this system of things went on, every year adding to 
the sufferings of llanuali. Her fate in this respect may be said 
to be that of thousands of persons in humble life, whose nealth is* 
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irretjdevably impaired by the cold eai-then floors on which they 
spend their lives — for, alas ! piety the most sincere is no pro- 
tection ag'ainst the action of one of nature’s most inflexible laws. 
Hannah’s affliction was from a deep-sea ted’ rheumatism through- 
out the frame; all her joints were frie'htfully swollen, and her 
hands contracted, yet no one ever heard her complain. Her only 
anxiety was an intense desire to preserve hei* credit with the 
few respectable dealers in town from whom she had her small 
supplies of g’oods. As to her own bodily sufferings, slie afforded 
a beautiful instance of pious resig'nation, and in her Christianity 
shone out something' siipeiior to what it usually appears even in 
the most favourable ctises, Tor hers was of a practical, not a 
theoretic or formal order of hdief. In her periods of grt'atesl 
distress, she always spoke of the merciful uay in which she had 
been sustained under ner bodily anguish, and gTatefiilly acknow- 
ledged that her chastening was her good, and should be 
looked upon as a source of true consolation and ultimate happi- 
ness. Tnis pious frame of mind sustained her to the end, and 
she died in the blessed ho])e of realising in a hotter world the 
enjoyments which in this were the constant theme of her con- 
templation.” 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 

IV'iTHiN a very few miles of Edinhurgh there lives, or some 
time ago lived, an old woman, known amoim* her neighbours bv 
the name of “Auld Susan.” She was the daught(ir of a sninil 
farmer in the north of England, and in early life married a 
private soldier in a Scotch regiiiniiit, which happened to be quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood of her fathei*’s house. Having been 
on this account c.ist off’ and disowmed by her parents, she followed 
her husband for aiany years during the early part of the last war, 
and in time became the mother of four sons, all of whom, as they 
grew up, attached themselves to the same regiment. Aft(T a 
long course of faithful service, Susan^B husband was raised to tlie 
rank of sergeant; and as she was industrious and frugal, they 
contnved to make their situation more comfortable than that of 
a soldier’s family generally is. Susan, however, had too much 
perilled upon tne fortunes of war to continue lon<»' free from 
miseiy. Slie accompanied her husband and sons tiirough the 
whole of the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore. When the 
withdrawing army was finally engaged by the Ei’encli at 
Ooiainna, she stood on a rising ground at no great distance from 
i he field of action, ready to take charge of any of her family 
who might be obliged to j*etiro disabled. While the %ht was 
at t^e hottest, a wounded officer was borne past hcr,^and on 
ia^tSring of the soldiers v ho carried him as to the fate of her hus- 
•kmd and children, she was told that all, except one of the latter, 
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werft flown they Lad fallen in receiving a desperate cliarg*e 
of Proijcli cavalry. At this monient the tide of battle receded, 
from the part of the field wliich it had hitherto chiefly occupied, 
and Susan rushed oatrerly forward amidst the dead and*dyin^, 
hi the hojie of finding' her husband and sons, or at least some of 
them, still alive. The first sigdit which met her eyes was the 
jirostratf* body of the fourth son, who within ‘ the last few 
minutes had also been brought down, and was now, as she 
thought, on the point of expiring. Ere she could examine into 
the condition of the wounded lad, a large party of the enemy’s 
cavalry swept across the field, in full retreat before the British, 
aufl slif’ had only time to trirow herself over the body of her 
sou, in the desperate hope of protecting him from further injury, 
when it swept over her like a 'whirlwind, leaving her with a 
broken leg and arm, and many severe bruises. In this helpless 
state sh(i was found after tlie battle by a few survivors of the 
company to which she liad belonged, and conveyed on board the 
transports along witli the ’v\'recks of the army. On inquiry, she 
found thiit the fate of her husband and three eldest sons was too 
fatall}'* certain ; that of the youngest was less so ; his body had 
not been found ; but tlujre was little time for examination, and it 
seern^’d almost beyond a doubt that he had also shared tlie fate 
of his father and brothers. 

Upon her arrival in England, the poor woman was sent to the 
hoj-pital until lier wounds were cured, but, after her recovery, 
was turned out desolate and destitute upon the world. A re- 
presentation of her case to the War Oflice was unattended to ; 
nor M ould her honest pride peraiit her to persist in importunity, 
^flie sanio independence of spirit forbade her seeking the assist- 
ance Iff her relatives. By means of a small subscription raised 
among her late husband’s comrades, she travelled on foot to the 
])lace of his birth near Edinburgh, and with 'vvhat was left she 
Avas enabled to put a few articles of furniture into a cottage 
M'hich a M'oi'thy farmer rented to her for an almost nominal sum. 
Th(‘ same Lind friend afterwards procured her, ‘although not 
M’itbout difliculty, a smaU weekly allowance — a mere pittance — 
from th(* parish tuml.s, Avith Avhich, and by means of knitting, 
spinniug, rearing a few chickens, and the various other humble 
cxiiedients of helpless poverty (for she Avas disabled from held 
labour), she contrived to support existence in decency, if not in 
comfort. 

TavcIvc years had passed aAvaA% and approaching age Avas 
gradually ri'udering the lonely MudoAV less and less able to obtain 
the scanty means of sustenance, Avben one summer afternoon, as 
she sat knitting at the door of her cottage, a poor crippled object 
apju'oaclied, dressed in rags, and iwak from disease and fatigue. 
L'l-om % remnants of his tattered clothes, it a^'us evident he had 
))e('u a soldier, and tjie widoAv’s heart As^armed towards him, as, 
j'csigning to him her seat, she entered the cottage and brought 
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him out a drink of meal and water, being* all that her humble 
store enabled lier to offer for his refreshment. The soldier 
looked wistfully at her as In; took the bowl — the next moment it 
di’opped from his hand. “ Mother he cried, and fell forward 
in the old woman’s arms. It was her youngest son James, 
whom she thought slie had left a corpse on the fatal field of 
Corunna. After mutually supposing each other to be dead for 
the long space of tw^elve years, these unfortunate beings were 
doomed to be re-united in this vale of sorrow^, mutually help- 
less, ffijehle, and destitute. But the' love of a mother never 
dies ; the poor widow scrupled not to solicit those aids for her 
son which she never wouli have asked for herself, and the 
assistance of some compassionate friends procured her the means 
of restoring him to health, although he never regained his full 
strength. 

James’s story, from the time of their last parting, was a short 
and sad one. He had recovered from the temj)orary trance into 
which his wound had at first thrown him, had seen his mother’s 
mangled and apparently senseless body lying beside him, and, 
concluding she was dead, li^d endeavoured to crawl out of the 
way of further danger, but fell into the hands of a pari of the 
enemy. He remained a prisoner in Prance for ujjwards of tw o 
years, when, an exchange having taken place, he w'as once more 
placed in the Ba'itish ranks, and sent wdth his regiment to North 
America. He had served there during the whole war w^ith tlie 
United States, and w^as subsequently transferred to a West India 
station, where his wounds broke out afresh, and his health de- 
clined, in consequence of the heat of tlie climate. Those ac- 
quainted with military matters will understand, although the 
writer of these lines confesses his inability exactly to describe, 
how a British soldier may be deprived of the recompense to 
which his w-'cnuds and length of service legally and justly entitle 
him. The poor , man we speak of met this unwmrtny fate. He 
hnd, at liis earnest request, been transferred into a regiment 
ordered for England (seeing certain death before him in th(3 
tropics), w^hich was disbanded the moment of their arrival, and 
he was thrown utterly destitute, and left to beg or starve, after 
all his hardships and meritorious services to his country. Being 
imable to work, he was compelled to assume the mendicant’s 
degraded habit, and had begged his wajr down to his father's 
birthplace in Scotland, in the nope of finding some of his relatives 
alive, and able to shelter him, w^hen he unexpectedly recognised 
his old mother in the manner described. 

This humble narrative is now concluded. At the time we 
became acquainted with the soldier’s widow, which wiis some 
years ago, she was living with, and supported by, her son, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, concluding in obscuM penuiy 
a life of hardship, exertion, ana sorrow. ^ ^ 
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SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

OTWITHSTANDING the efforts which have been 
made to suppress the slave trade, as many as 150,000 
human beiiijjs — men, women, g’irJs, ana hoys — are 
carried from Africa across the Atlantic annually, 
cargoes of kidnappeil negroes are designed for the 
markets of Brazil, Cuba, and some other American 
countries, including Texas, through which, as is believed, a 
1 ' number reach the United States, although the slave trade 
has been legally and ostensibly repudiated by that country. 

SLAVERY IN BRAZIL AND CUBA, 

Brazil j inhabited by a people of Portuguese origin and cus- 
toms, is a vast tract of country in the South American continent, 
nearly as large as Europe, and rich in all the trbpical products, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, &c. The population of Brazil is estimated 
at upwards of 5,000,000, and of these more than 2,000,000 are 
slaves; the rest are whites, either born in Brazil, or who have 
Emigrated to it from various countries in Europe, Indians, and 
mixed races. 

Although possessed of a Urge population of slaves, the increase 
by natural means is so slow, and the mortality, from various 
causes, is so great, that, in order to meet the increasing demand 
for labour in the nunes and plantations of so rich a country, 
Brazil requii’es to impm*t a great number of negroes annually 
from Afllba, Notwithstanding, thei*efore^ that this country took 
part with other nations in the movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade, made it illegal in 1831, and even declared it piracy, 
No. 27. - 1 



SL^IVERY IN AMEHICA, 

' an active slave trade is still earned on between Brazil and the 
African coast. The number of negroes imported is (‘ompiited to 
be at least 60,000 annuall 3 ^ In 18SH), the number imported was 
calculated at iipwards of 70,000; an<i in 1838, it was stated, in 
a letter from Mr Jeiming’ham to Lord Palmerston, that “the 
importation of slaves into Brazil was immense, and that they 
are cheaper now than when the traffic was leg-al, then^ beinj^ now 
no duty upon them.” The number of vesseis regularly emidoj’^ed 
in the slave trade, belonging to the diflemit poi'ts of Brazil, is 
very great; and it was said to be common some time ago “to 
see slave vessels, powerfully a^mied aaid manned, sail out iu order 
to Seize upon such weaker ships as they might encounter 
freighted with captives, and thus save themselves the risk and 
expense of a long voyage.” The prohts of the trade are believed 
to amount to 300 per cent. 

In their passage across the Atlantic, the negroes suffer all 
those hori*ors arising from being crammed together in so svnall 
a space, ■which are greater now than even before the trade was 
pi’ohibited. Sailing under the Portuguese, the Brazilian, or any 
other convenient flag, and having managed to escape the British 
cruisers, the slave vessel lands her wretched and diseased cargo 
at Rio Janeiro, or some other port of Brazil. Nothing like con- 
cealment is thought necessary. The slaves, when “ landed, are 
generally taken to depots along tlie coast, until recruited after 
t iieir voyage : if not sold at the depdt, which often happens, tliey 
are marched openly in gangs into the interior. The slave-dealer 
works openly, except he desire to cheat the public officers of 
their share of the booty. But near the capital (Rio Janeiro) 
there is always a fear of too many claims on their bribery fund; 
hence a kind of precautioiiaiy method of moving the slaves is 
adopted in that vicinage. Tliis covert line of procedure seems 
to he limited to t' le act of reinovtil from place to ])lacc onljr ; for 
there are houses iu Rio Janeiro where they are generally’’ known 
to be on sale.” * Of the slaves thus imported, and distributed 
over the country for employment in the mineij or on plantations, 
about two-thirds are males. Female slaves ai^ not in demand ; 
for it is found cheaper to import slaves than to rear them: 
slave- breeding, thei*erore, is not pursued as a profession here as 
it is in the United States, The price of a negro in Rio Janeiro 
varies fi*om about £70 to £120 sterling; and so eager is the 
demand, that it is believed that were 10,000 Africans to be 
brought into that province every month, they would be all 
bought up. 

The following extract from a letter written from a British 
vessel, and dated 9th January 1848, will give an idea of the con- 
duct of the Brazilian government with reference to the slave 
trade, and of the way in which the negroes are dispeied of on 


^ Anti-Sliivery Reporter, Not. S, 1841, 
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Ifmtlinfc in Brazil: — “We arrived off Santos on November 12, 
and received information that a slave vessel was daily exjtected 
IVom the east coast. The vessel arrived ; hut havinp^ j;;aiiiea intel* 
Lfi^ence from the Portuguese on shore that our boats were at the 
luTouth of the river, she landed her carg'o a few miles lower down, 
and thus escai)ed being: captured. The commander of tho Eng*lish 
cruiser wrote to the governor of Mozambique, who, not being 
friendly to the slave trade, tiued the vessel seveivily for a breach of 
file custom laws ; which was reported to the Portuguese govern- 
ment. at home ; and an order was despatched for his super(ie.ssion, it 
having been found that he was too strict, and that, in consequence, 
the colonial treasury was imjioveiished. A duty is paia upon 
each slave of seven dollars ; and the authorities, instead of sup- 
]U‘essing the abominable traffic, encourage it ' by eveiy means in 
their po^\ er. TJie ship in question saded from Quilli mane witli, 
850 slaves, all children, and landed 020, having lost 290 on the 
pa.ssage. The cost of slaves at Quilliinane is about 32 milreis 
eacli (about £4 sterling), and the price obtained for them oil 
landing was COO milreis (£75 sterling), ready money, leaving a 
prolit, after a deduction of 18 milreis for their subsistence on shore 
})revious to being sold, of 550 milreis on each slave to ]iay the 
expense of their transit, and to reimburse the vile wrohhe's em- 
ployed in the nefarious traffic, and also to enable them to fee the 
autiiorities, in order to hoodwink them. In a conversation I had 
with the English consul, Mr Whittaker, In* said that the Jiutho- 
rities are all determined to encouruge the traiKc, alleging tliat no 
act can become law by the Portuguese constitution unless it be 
beneffeial to the country generally ; and that as the importation 
of negroes is heneliciaJ, and desired by a majct^Aty of the people, 
the treaty entered into by the mother country is not binding tipon 
them.^’ 

The slaves on tlie plantations and in the mines of Brazil seem 
to be on the whole better treated than those in the planting states 
of America. “ There is no Christian country,'^ says a writer in 
the Quarterly Review for January 1817, “in which slavery has 
obtained so many mitigations as in Brazil. Besides Sunday, the 
calendar gives the slave thiriy-five holidays in the course of the 
year ; and the law, not leas wise than humane, compels the master 
|o manumit him for the price at which he was first purchased, 
%r for his present value, if it be gi*eater than prime cost; In 
gemiral, the slave who has earned enough to purchase his freedom 
obtains it with little difficulty.” This account refers to 1817; 
but it is in a great measure true at the preset time, and instances 
of manumission are far from uncommon. “ I have often been 
applied to,” Biiys Mr Pilkington in a letter to the editor of tiie 
AnM^Sktver^ Mepetrter^ “by negroes to contribute something 
towards their obtaining their freeaom> they showing a certificate 
fitim their owner or pai'ish priest that it was peamitted.” Mr 
Pilkihgtcn also mentions that there is a.foundling hospital in 
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Rio Janteiro, where infants, Avhite or coloured, are received and 
’ brong-ht up to enjoy all the privileges of freemen, without any 
iriipediment whatsoever. 

With the exception of these meliorating circumstances, slaveiy 
in Brazil is as miserable a state of bondage as could well be 
pictured. If we be the most merciful,” says the author of a 
Brazilian pamphlet on slaveiy, “what must the rest be. On 
the great sugar estates in the north of Brazil, it would horrify 
you to witness tlie inisciy of the .slaves whose bodies, covered 
with wounds, sufficiently indicate the treatment of which they 
are continually the victims... In the provinces of Maranham 
and Piauhy, ^ as vovcnaSj that is, wdiippings for nine succes- 
sive days, is an ordinary punishment. The culprit is fastened 
to a cart, and there receives two or three hundred lashes ; 
the mangled flesli is then cut, and ca^^enne pepper and salt 
are put into the 'vvounds, to present, as tiny sup])Opp, gan- 
grene and corruption. I know a man named Joao Alvarenga, 
in Piauhy, who, when he wdshed to get rid of a slave, or- 
dei*ed him a mvemtj and then ex])osed him in a sack to the 
burning sun, w^here the unhappy victim was farther tortui-ed 
to deadi. Tlie punishment of the torniquette, hand and neck 
stocks, thumb-screws, irons, stocks, and many other instruments 
of toiture, are common on our plantations ; and even in our cities 
they are not rai*e. The art of torturing is far advanced amongst 
us. To ex]»ose a slave for a wdiole night tied to a stake over an 
ant*8 nec't, as is customary in some provinces, or on a cross to 
the .stinging of mosquitoes, as in Rio Grande de Bui, are reline- 
ments of barbarity peculiar to Brazil.” “ If anything,” says Mr 
Pilkington, “ be wanting to prove the existence of such cruelties, 
it is supplied in the universally admitted fact, tliat slaves are 
occasionmly required iy their nnistei’s to assassinate those on 
whom they desire to be avenged.” 

As in other slave-using countries, so in Brazil, the cruel treat- 
ment which the slaves experience drive many of them to the 
most desperate means of escaping it. “ Suicide,” says the Rev. 
Dr Walsn, “is the daily practice in Brazil. Respectable persons 
have told me they frequently encountered black bodies w'hen 
they went to bafhe, I have seen them myself, left by the tide 
on the strand, and some weltering just under our windows, 
llie W'retched slave often inflicts death on himself in an extra- 
ordiiiaiy manner. They have a method of burying their tongue 
in the throat, in such a way as to produce suffocation. A friend 
of mine was passing when a slave w-as tied up and flogged. 
Aft^u* a few lushes he hung down his head, appai*entl^ lifeless ; 
and, takfeii down, he was actually dean, and his tongqe 

found wedffed in the oesophagus so completely as to cover the 
ti*achea* Segresses are known to he remarkably fond mother^ ; 
this aflection often impels them to commit in^tidde. 

any *of them, particularly the Minus slaves, have the strongest 
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repiig^nance to liave children, or, as they say, to bring* slaves 
into the world.'* Attempts to escape are also very common 
amorifi^ the Brazilian slaves; and the same means are used to 
check them as are used in the United States. Tlie following is 
a specimen of the advertisements of runaways : — 

“ Run away from the T)a Pedra estate, belonging to the friars of 
Nassu Si'fihora do Cnnno^ fifteen slaves, five males and ten females. 
I’lie administrator of the same hereby gives notice to ail the autho- 
rities to cause them to be apprehended and restored to the said estate, 
wuiere the parties apprehending them will be rewarded. He also pro- 
tests against whosoever slnill afford them shelter, from whom will be 
required their hire from the day of their flight.” 

Advertisements are also to be seen of sales of negroes, sucli as 
the following, which occurs in the same Rio Janeiro })aper as 
the above, tlie Journal de Commerce^ •21st July 1840 : — 

“ For sale, in the Rua do Cano, No. 1 19, with or without her infant 
of four moi\ths, a negress. She has goo(l milk, is very healthy, and 
very kind and tender to children. She has neither vices nor defects ; 
can sew, wash, starch, and cook, .all in perfection, which will be 
guaranteed by the jniblisher. The motive for selling her is her being 
disobedient to her senhora.” 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned respecting Brazil, that as 
slavery in it is believed to be milder than it is in the United 
States, so the system does not a 2 )pear to be cluiii^ to in it with 
the same desperate tenacity. The discussion of tlie question of 
slaver}" in Brazil would not subject the offender to the same risks 
as within the territory of Judge Lynch. Not only have persons 
connected with the Brazilian government, buJ,’goveiillnent itself, 
used language with respect to shivery much stronger than would 
be tolerated in the southern states of the American Union. 'It 
may be that the feeling in behalf of slavery will manifest itself 
more sti’ongly yet, but at present the germ of an abolition move- 
ment exists in Brazil Im? following is an extract from the 
pi'eface to a memoir against slavery by the late Senhor Jose 
Bonificio de Andrada e Silva, the patriarch of Brazilian inde- 
pendence, and the views which it expresses are applicable to 
slavery all over the world : — The sad gift of African slaves,'** 
says the preface to this pamphlet, “ was a nl ague-spot thrown 
upon the country: it has retarded the real prosperity of our 
blessed land by vilifying industry among us, which vivifies 
everything, and without which there can be neither riches nor 
social happiness. Frail machines, subject ta a thousand infir- 
mities, carried oiF at every instant by illness, and always remain- 
ing in a state of brutality by their very condition, slaves can 
never be other than a very imperfect instrument for the support 
of our agricultui’e, and are totally useless for the arts or for the 
support of any sort of manufacturing business. Immense 
caj)rtals employed in negroes are every year interred, or made 
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useless by illness or by age. Meanwhile, the facility of findin^^ 
these machines ready to our hands, prevents attention bcin^ 
^iven to the improvements introduced into evei^ process of in- 
aust 3 'ybythe activity of the European spirited' enterprise, and 
to our procuring^ a better population by inviting colonists of 
other nations who would cuftivate the soil Ibr themselves or for 
others. The existence of slaves, and, what is most fatal to colo- 
nisation, their uninterrupted importation from the African forests, 
perpetuates thtj ignorance and apathy of a numerous class of our 
cultivatm’s of the soil, and renders it impossible to root up the 
erroi^s which the blind routine of past times has introduced into 
our agriculture. AMio would" at this day doubt the advantages 
of free laljour over sla-ve labour? Concerning its morality, how 
can a man in his public career be free and mural, who from the 
cradle has been accustomed to he a despot and a tyi'ant? Will 
not his very inclinations, his very ideas of liberty, 'be affected by 
such habits ? Can it be said that the relations between master 
and slave are calculated to rectify' the human liearfc ? What opo3i 
gate do they not offer for every kind of moral confusion? As 
yet, we go on without conscience, shutting our ayes to a fearful 
futuiuty, lining our land with new recruits for slaveiy at tlio 
rate of* 50, 000 annum. Ko : Ilrazil can have no worse enemies 

than the slave-traders ; they are the men w'ho, for the sake of an 
inffimous prc>fit, go on putting fresh barrels of powder to tlie 
mine which threatens to blow iis up altogether.” 

CuMj the largest of the West India islands, and under tlie 
government of Spain, abounds in products — sugar, rum, coftef;, 
tobacco, &c. — requiring for their preparation a large number of 
labourers suitable^ a tropical climate; hence a large part of the 
po|mlation of Cuba consists of negroes. In 1B527, the entire 
population of the island amounted to 704-,487, of wdiom 317,004 
were whites, principally of Spanish descent, 57,514 mulattoes, 
48,980 free negroe>s, and 280,942 slaves. Since tlieii, the popu- 
lation has increased, and it is common to estimate the slaves 
at more than 400,000. The waste of slave life Ijeing very con- 
siderable, and the demand for labourers incessoJit, as many as 
25,000 frevsh negroes are imported annually ; but of these a num- 
ber are re-exported for the Texan and United States market. 
Ilavannah, the capital of Cuba, is the great seat of import and 
traffic, tlijfj trade in slaves being camca on quite openly, notwith- 
standing all the high-sounding protestations against it by the 
Spanis^h authorities. 

SliAVKKY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

While* m Cuba and Brazil slavery is maintained by the open, 
though illegal introduction of slaves, as well as by the natural 
inm^ease of the slave population, in the United States slavery!" 
arnl freed {««f are in a somewhat anomalous condition. Origi- 
najyijf;; ivhen'the states^ were colonial dependencies of Britain, 
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slavery existed as an acknowledged institution ; and when the 
colonies made their famous declaration of independence (July 4, 
1770), the people, ardent as were their admiration of liberty, 
had not advanced so far in moral sentiment as to perceive that 
slavery was at variance with the dictates of humanity and the 
principles of general freedom. The inconsistency of retaining 
negro slaves in bondage, and denying them civil rights, was, 
however, gradually forced on public attention ; and hnally, by 
the exertions of humane persons and societies, slavery was abo- 
lished in certain northern states, leaving it still in existence in 
the south. At the same time the general government and legis- 
lature prohibited the' fui’ther importation of slaves from abroad 
into any of the states, which was an important concession to 
tlie principle of libei’ty. Since these evtmts, the manumitted 
slaves in the north, with their descendants, have in a great 
measure enjoyed the legal rights of freemen, and are generally* 
spoken of as ihejjre colottred population. In the soutli, slavery 
continues to exist in its original intensity, and freemen of colour 
are rare. The population comprehends only two classes : — free 
\\ bites, the lords of the country ; and negroes, their hereditary 
bondsmen, possessing no higher lights than the cattle of the 
fields, no other value than so much property. 

At pi'esent, by accessions of territory, the United States are 
almost equally divided into free and slave-holding states. The 
following ai'f the frtie states, thirteen in number : — Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, ilhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersev, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. The slave states, also thirteen in number, are 
Delaware, '^Maiyland, Virginia, North Carolimi, South Carolina, 
(Georgia, Kentucky, Teiine.ssee, Alabama, Mi83issi]mi, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Arkansas ; also the district of Columoia and terri- 
tory of Florida. 

According to the census of 1840, the general population of 
the free states amounted to 10,051,347, of which about 160^000 
were free coloured persons. At the same time, the free inhabi- 
tants of the slave states amounted to 5,170,105, of which about 
200,000 were free persons of colour; and the slaves in these 
, slave states amounted to 2,770,958. At present, it may he as- 
sumed that in the United States there are at least three millions 
of slaves. 

The open introduction of fresh cargoes of negroes being pro- 
hibited, a number of slaves — it is said from 10,000 to 16,000 
annually — ai^ smuggled from Cuba, Texas, and other quarters ; 
but this flirtive species of trade is altogether inadequate to main- 
tain the continual deterioration in the hapless negro race among 
the cotton, sugar, and rice plantations of the south, or to keep up 
the ratio of coloured to tne white population. The states in 
which the slave race is most rapidly declining in proportion to 
tlie white, are New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. In Mis- 
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souri, also, tlie proportion of slaves to the general population is 
comparatively small. 

To meet a demand Avhich cannot be conveniently satisfied by 
importation from without, a trade of a peculiarly infamous kind 
has sprung up within the bosom of tlie United States. Certain 
states devote themselves in a great measure to the propagating 
of slaves for those who may require them, much in the same 
manner as certain Highland farmers devote tliemselves to the 
rearing of sheep and oxen for the London market. The slave- 
breeding states, as they are usually termed, are Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, with Columbia. The ulave-using states, which are further 
south, are South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississijqii, Loui- 
siana, and Arkansas. It is, however, not to be supposed that 
the distinction is perfectly strict. North Carolina, for instance, 
exports and imports slaves, the northern part being an exporting, 
and the southern an importing distinct. Besides, in all the ex- 
porting states slaves are bred for home consumption. 

SLAVE-BREJSDING STATES. 

In Delawai’e, Maryland, ’Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, the breeding of slaves, as we have said, 
is carried on professionall3\ This odious trade is believed to 
arise not less fi oin the demand for slaves in the south, than froju 
the erroneous mode of farming which has for ages been pursued 
in these states. The land being exhausted and impoverished, 
has become generally unlit for oiHlinary processes of husbandry ; 
and the proprietors of the soil find it easier and more profit- 
able to direct their energies to rearing slaves than to agricultural 
improvement. To this cause is attributed the ciornparatively 
miserable appearance of the country in the slave-breeding states, 
the backw'araness of all improvement, and the too common de- 
terioration of circumstances. Throughout Virginia, there is a 
universal desire to abandon slave-rearing, and return to honest 
and reputable fanning ; but to this step various difficulties, it is 
alleged, present themselves. 

In the meaiiwhile, therefore, slave-breeding remains the prin^ 
cipal trade within the state, and all means are employed to 
render it as productive as posrible. The basest passions are 
elevated to the character of a pursuit. Compulsmy unions of 
negroes, and negresses are made by their proprietors ; and if such 
arrangements prove unsatisfactory, the parties are separated 
without Sainy regard for decency or feeling. It is impossible, 
to I'dFer with minuteness to the practices which prevail ; 
to state that the whole system is an outrage on 
.religion and morals, and consequently strikes at the very fouii- 
datioii'df Bodftty. 

Although' reduced to a social condition little removed above 
the (leasts of the held, it is not to be supposed that the 
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emotions of Iiuman nature are wanting in even the most abject 
slaves. Hence, the tearing;: asunder of families in the process of 
dispersion and sale, produces the most heart-rending: scen(‘s. 
'J’lie ne^rrops live in a constant apprehension of being^sold, and 
their fimilies being* taken from them. Some masters dispose of 
their spare negroes pcriodicallv ; and in this case every negro on 
the estate may expect his turn. Others carry their stock to 
mai’ket only at occasional intervals, or when pressed by pecuniary 
difhcnlties. In some instances the proprietors, from an a flection 
for their servants, refrain from shilling them ; but in these cases 
the peri (|d of dispersal may only be indetinitely jiostponed. At 
the death of their owner, the whole are liable to be brought to 
sale by heirs or creditors. From these various causes, the negroes 
in tl*e siave-breeding states live in a state of constant suspense 
and terror; and it is partly owing to this, as well as to gpogrr*- ' 
pliical position, that attempts to escape are much more coinmon' 
2J1 the breeding than in the using states. 

TRANSFER OF NEGROES TO THE PLANTING STATES. 

The transfer of negroes from tlie places where they m e reaiTd 
is usually effected by a class of dealers, who iTceive and fcxe<ait 8 
commissions, or purchase negroes on speculation, and keep them 
in premises for exbibitioR and sale. Washington, in Columbia, 
w'hich is the seat, and under the special sway of the general 
govcMmmeut of the United States, forms a convenient entrepot 
for this kind of commerce. In this city there are numerous 
warehouses for the reception of slaves ; and hither resort all the 
slave-owners in tlie neighbourhood w ho have stock to dispose of, 
attracUid by such advertisements as the following : — 

Cush for Negroes. — We will at all times give the highest prices In 
cash for likely young negroes of both sexes, from ten to thirty years 
of age. J. W. Neal and Co., Washington. 

Cash for Negroes. — I will give cash and liberal prices for any nun^ber 
c^f young and likely negroes from eight to forty years of age. Persons 
liaving negroes to dis})08e of will find it to their advantage to give me 
a call my residence on the -corner of Seventh Street, Maryland 
A^Vemic, opposite Mr William’s private jail. Wm. H. Richards, 

Cash for five hmdred Negroes^ including both sexes, from ten to 
f won ty -live years of age. Persons having likely servants to dispose 
of will find it their interest to give us a call, as we will give higher 
prices in cash than any other purcdiascr who is now, or may hereafter 
come into the market Franklin and AhfiKld, Akxcmdria. 

There ore thwe modes of conveying gangs of negi*oes to the 
place of their final destination — by se^, by a river passage down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and by a march overland. The first 
of these has been generally adopted ns being the least expensive, 
vessels being freighted at Richmond, Norfolk, and Baltimore, 
for the purpose of taking the cargoes of negroes coastwise to ' 
s • ® 
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New Orleans, or to intermediate porta. This species of conyeV’* 
ance, however, is not without danger. On a fate occasion, the 
negroes on board of one of these coasting slavers broke into rebel- 
lion, vanquished the officers, and carried the vessel into an Eng- 
lish port, where they were immediately free. The passage down 
the great central rivers of North America is genei^ly adopted 
by Save traders along their banks ; that is, in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the north-west of Virginia. Till lately, the negroes 
used to be carried down the Ohio and Mississippi in large clumsy 
floats, or boats made to stand a single trip. Now, however, the 
steamers, which are constantly plying up and down the river, 
are used for the purpose of conveying negroes from the interior 
to New Orleans ; and at certain seasons of the year the ti*aveiler 
on a pleasure trip down the Mississippi is sure to have the icom- 
pany of a large number of negroes from Kentucky, who lie 
stretched along the deck, inhaling the steam from the engine, 
and affording abundant amusement to the tobacco -chewing 
portion of the passengers, who will make a negro’s woolly head, 
or his eye, or his lialf-open mouth, a mark at which to squirt 
their abominable saliva. Sometimes in these passages down the 
river negroes plunge overboard and drown themselves. The 
overland journey is the mode of conveying slaves adopted by 
traders at a distance both from the sea and the river. The ioumey 
is always performed on foot by the negroes ; the chaineci gangs 
which they form, when thi’ee or four hundred of them are 
marched along together, are c^ed cojfles ; and the white com- 
mandant gets the expressive name of soul driver, Mr Feather- 
stonhaugn gives the following lively account of a coffle which 
he encountered in one of his rambles through the slave states. 

Just as we reached NeW River, in the early gray of morning, 
we came upon a singular spectacle, the most striking one of the 
kind I have ever witnessed. It w^as a camp of negro slave-drivers 
just packing up to start : they had about three hxindred slaves with 
them, who had bivouacked the preceding night in chains in the 
vyoods : these they were conducting to Natchez, upon the Mis- 
sissippi river, to w'ork upon the sugar plantations in Louisiana. 
It restmibled one of those coffles of slaves spoken of by Mungo 
pErk, except that they had a caravan of nine wagons and single 
horse carriages for the purpose of conducting the white people, 
and any of the blacks that should fall lame, to which they were 
now putting the horses to pursue the march. The female slaves 
were some of them sitting on logs of wood, whilst others were 
standing, and a great many little black children were warming 
themselves at the fires of the bivouac. In front of them all, ana 
prepared:f0V fec march, stood in double files aboxit two hundred 
slavea majq^led and chained to each other. I had never seen so 
i^vdlring iiSight Wore. We drove rni, and having forded the 
a fl|pbottomed boat, drew up on the road, where ! per- 
driver to wfit until we had witnessed the crossing of 
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the river hy the ‘gTing*,’ as it was called. It was an interesting* 
but a melanchbly spectacle to see them eifect the passage of the 
river. First, a man on horseback selected a shallow place in the 
ford for the male slaves ; then- followed a wagon and four horses, 
attended by another man on horseback. The other wagons con- 
tained the chiMi^n, and some^ that were lame, whilst the ‘scows 
or flat-bottomed boats crossed the women and some of the people 
belonging to the Caravan. There was much method and vigilance 
observed ; for this was one of the situations where the gangs, 
always watchful to obtain their liberty, often show a disposition 
to mutiny, knowing that if one or two of them could wrench 
their manacles off, they could free the rest, and either disperse 
themselves, or overpower and slay their sordid keepers, and fly 
to the fi*ee states. The slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in 
the unfortunate negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent • 
by feeding them well on their march, and encouraging them to 
sing.” 

A similar account of a slave-gang on the march is given by 
Mr Paulding, in his Letters from the South,” an American 
publication. *^The sun,” says he, ‘‘was shining out very hot, 
and in turning an angle of the road we encountered the following 
group: — First, a little cart drawn by one horse, in which five 
or six half-naked black children were tumbled like pigs to- 
gether. The cart had no covering, and they seemed to haye 
been actually broiled to sleep. Behind the cart marched tlu^ee 
black women, with head, neck, and breasts uncovered, nnd with- 
out shoes or stocking^ ; next came three men, bare-headed, half- 
naked, and chained together with an ox chain. Last of all came 
a white man on horseback, caiTjdng pistols in his belt, and who, 
as we passed him, hdd the impudence to look us in the face 
without blushing. At a house where we stopped a little farth^ 
on, we learned that he had bought these miserable beings in 
Mainland, and waa marching them in this manner to some of 
the more southern states.” • 

AVhen the negroes reach their destination in the planting 
states, they are either distributed among the persons who had 
given orders for them, or kept in warehouses till purchasers come 
in, The arrival of a cargo of negroes from the north at any of 
these warehouses, is usually signified in the newspapers by ad- 
vertisements in the following strain : — “ J ust land^ by the sub- 
scHbers, a large cargo of excellent negroes of both sexes^ who 
will be disposed of to pui’chaaers at reasonable terms, and who 
may he seen hLthe meantime at our establishment.” In this 
manner, just as^'flie breeder in the northern states knows where 
tp go with his negroes when he has any tp sell, so does the 
planter in the southern states know where to go when he wishes 
to buy. a few. The firm of Jefferson Whitlaw, for instance, 
may We one warehouse at Baltimow, where they give cash for 
negroes, and another warehouse at New Orleans, where they sell 
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n«g^roes at Treasonable prices ; and one of the partners, Mr Jeff<»rw 
aon we shall say, resides at Baltimore to conduct the puirchasingf 
branch of the business, while the other, Mr Whitlaw, a^esides at 
New* Orleans, and takes charge of the selling branch* But 
though negroes are sold privately to customers, like any other 
article, they are more frequently disj)oscd of by public auction ; 
and all accounts agree in representing these sales of negroes by 
auction as one of the most disgusting exhibitions that can offend 
the eye of a traveller in the United States. At the general mai% 
New Orleans, may be seen, exposed in the midst ot all kinds of 
•merchandise, families of negroe.s awaiting the fall of the hammer 
which is to consign them to ’"new proprietors, and perhaps sepa- 
rate them for ever. M'he small engraving at the h(*ad of the 
present tract represents one of these distressing s])ectacles. 

The following is thf* account given by Miss Martineau of what 
fell under her observation in the slave-market of Baltimore. In 
the course of a drive through the town, she says: “ I went into 
the slave-market, a place which the traveller ought/ not to avoid, 
to spare his feelings. There was a table, on which stood two 
auctioneers; one with a hammer, the other to exhibit ‘the article/ 
and count the bids, 'i’he slaves for sale were some of them in 
srroups helow', r.?id some in a lon^' row' behind the auctioneei'^. 
The sale of a man was just conduding wdien w'e entered the 
market. A H’ornan, wdth tw'o children, one atf the breast and 
another holding by her ajiron, composed the next lot. The rest- 
less jocose zeal of the auctioneer who counted the bids, was the 
most infernal sight I ever beheld. The woman wms'a mulatto; 
she W'as neatly aresseid, with a clean apron and a yellow head- 
handkerchief. The elder child clung to her. She hung lier 
head, low, lower, and still lower on her breast, yet turning her 
eyes incessantly from side to side, with an intensity of expec- 
tation which show'ed that she had not reached the lust .stage of 
despair* A little bo^ of eight or nine years old, apparently, Was 
next put up alone. There was no bearing the child^s look of lieip- 
iessness and shame. It seemed like an outrage to be among the 
starers from whom he shnmk, and we went away before he wiis 
disposed of. We next entered a number of tine houses, where 
we were presented with flow'ers, and entertained with lively talk 
about the small affairs of gay society, 'which to little miuHs are 
grea^ To me every laugh had lost its gaiety, every courtesy 
Sad lost its gi’ace— all intercourse had lost its innocence. If 
thei»e be n scene which might stagger the faith of the spirit of 
Christianity itself— if there be an experience which might over- 
throw its serenity, it is the transition fi’om the slave-market to 
the abodes of the slave-masters, bright with sunshine, and g’uy 
with fldw^ers, with courtesies, and mirth.” ' 

'JThe pricehf negroes at these sales varies, of cdursej With 
age and npjpamit healthiness. It is also liable to rise and fiHl 
aiccowliug'as the dernagd is brisk or slow\ In ordinaiy times, the 
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price of a ne^»o of average health and qnalifi(;ations may be from 
(50i) to 800 dollars, or from £125 to £170; but occasionally it is 
much higher. Thus Mr Buckingham tells us that, travelling 
along a road in one of the southern states, at the side of which 
some negroes were cutting up wood for rails and fences, a fellow- 
passenger, himself a slave-owner, informed him ‘Hhat such 
negi'oes ae these, stout healthy men, were worth, in the market, 
from 1000 to 1*200 dollars, or from £200 to £250 each. On ask- 
ing him tlio cause of this high price, he said it w*as owing to 
several circumstances, hut especially to the following: first, a 
demand for slaves to clear the new lands in Texas ; secondly, a 
demand for slaves to cultivate cotton in Alabama, and sugar in 
Louisiana; and third, a demand for slaves to work on the many 
new railroads now making all over the country.'^ 

SLAVES IN THE PLANTING STATES — THEIR TREATMENT, 

In the six slave-importing states there w^ere, by the census of 
1840, 1,007,882 slaves, and 1,420,096 free persons. As thirty or 
forty thousand of the latter are free people of colour, it appears, 
thcrefoi*e, that in these slave-using states the black and white 
populations are nearly equal. In" Mississippi and Soutli Caro- 
lina, the negro population greatly outnumbers that of tlie wliite. 
All the slaves in tiie slave-using states are kept for the purposes 
of labour, except a small number which the occupiers of ex- 
hausted lands keep for the purpose of breeding. The labour in 
which the slaves ure employed is of two kinds, household work 
and field labour; lienee the distinction of the slaves into two 
clasatis, domestic slaves and plantation slaves. The former are 
coachmen, footmen, cooks, &,c. ; the latter are occupied in culti- 
vating cotton, sugar, rice, &c. Although the domestic slave#, 
constitute a very numei’ous class (white persons in the slave 
states regarding it as a degradation to be engaged as servants), 
still they are not nearly so numerous as the plantation slaves^ 
nor is their condition nearly so wretched. Besides, domestic 
slavery is the form of slavery wdiich it would be most easy to 
abolish; and it is plantation slavery that is to regarded as 
the root and strength of the w’hole system. If it could be done 
i5y^ay with, slavery would disappear entirely over all the IJnitod 
Btatea. It is to plantation slavery, therefore, that ^vc are called 
more pai'ticularly to give our attention. 

The ricli lands to the north of the Gulf of Mexico ai^e laid out 
in vart sugar and cotton plantations. Other articles are grown, ^ 
put cotton and sugar are the staple ones ; and single estates of 
eight hundred or a thousand acres devoted to their cultivation 
fix; not uncommon. The first thing a planter has to do is to 
stock his estate with negroes, of whom, on a large estate, there 
majr, be five or six hundred. It is by the labour of these slaves 
that the planter gixiws rich j and the harder he can make them 
work,; and die Jess their maintenance costs him, the greater are * 

• 13 
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his profits. It is the interest, therefoi^, of the planter^ fii'st, to 
maxe his negroes work hard, and, second, to clothe and teed them 
poorly. In the single article of food for his negroes, a large planter 
may effect an annual saving of many thousand pounds. It is 
obvious, liowever, that this hard-work and ill-usage system might 
be carried so far as to shorten the lives of the negroes, and so 
cease to be advantageous. The planters themselves know this 
very well ; and they have actually discussed the question, whetlier 
the hard-woi'k and ill-usage system, with its consequence of 
short-lived negroes, or the moderate-work and good-usage system, 
with its consequence of long-lived negroes, is upon the whole 
the more profitable. I wQ.t told confidently, and on excellent 
authority,^’ says the Rev. Dr Reed of London, who travelled in 
Kentucky and Virginia in 1834, “ that recently, at a meeting of 
planters in South Carolina, the question was seriously discussed, 
whether the slave is moi’c profitable to the owner if well fed, well 
clothed, and worked lightly, or if made the most of at and 
exhausted in some eight years The decision was in favour of 
the last alternative.” Accordingly, the hard-wrork and ill-usage 
system is general. But to give an idea of w^hat this liard-work 
and ill-usage system really is, we must enter into details respect- 
ing the kinds of labour upon whicli the negroes are employed, 
and their mode of living. 

Respectin,^ cotton growing and sugar growing, it is sufficient 
here to mention that both tax the sti’ength and endurance of the 
laboui'er to their full extent, and that Sie labour they require is 
mostly of that kind for w^hieh the constitution and habits of the 
negro are thought peculiarly to fit him. In the production both 
of. cotton and sugar, there are seasons of the year called “ hurry- 
ing times,” during which the labour is doubly heavy. The 
sugar-boiling season, lasting eight or ten weeks, is a critical one 
for the planter^ the process once begun, must be pu^d on day 
and night, so that it is necessary either to have two sets of 
labourers, one to relieve the other, or to work one set to death. 
The latter alternative is too often adopted. The hurrying time in 
cotton growiim- is the picking season — ^that is, from October to 
Christmas. At this season every negro on the plantation is in 
requisition, including the old and used-up negroes, and even the 
pregiiaut w omen ; and every labourer is assignea an enomous 
quantity to pick cJaily ; if he falls short of which, he is punished 
seirerely. It is a general rule on all regular plantations,” says a 
competent witness, that the slaves be in the field as soon as it is 
light enough for them to see to work, and remain there until it is 
so dark that they cannot see.” This gives an average of fifteen 
or sixteen, hours a-day of regular field work all the year round ; ' 
but in hurrying times the slaves have to work literally night and 
day. Some Siucb of field work can be done without daylight— 
dresf^ng thil^ crops for instance— for which purpose the gmgB are 
out long before daybrem; and burning the 
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cotton stalks, which they can do lon^ after it is dark. “ I work 
my nigffers,” says a planter, “ in a hurrying time till eleven or 
twelve (Tclock at night, and have them up bv four in the morn- 
ing.” Nor is there any breakfast or dinner hour to break up the 
day. The breakfast is eaten in the fields between ten and eleven 
o’clock, sometimes bite and work,” sometimes during an inter- 
val of fifteen or twenty minutes : nowhere is a full hour allo’wed. 
Dinner or supper, the only other meal, is taken when the work 
is over ; that is, some time between six and ten at night. After 
the regular field work is over, and before going to sleep, the 
negroes have always an hour or tw'o of extra work : they have 
errands to run, wood to chop, corn to grind, clothes to wash, 
horses to take cai*€ of, and a whole catalogue of things to 

fix and no nondescript wojik of this kind, even when done 
for their masters, la sulfei^d to interfere with the regular day’s 
labour. About four hours out of the twenty-four can there-* 
fore be appropriated to sleep. But, except in Louisiana, there 
is no law to prevent the master from working his slaves till 
they drop down dead. The law of Louisiana is, that the slave 
shall have at least two and a-half hours for rest out of the 
twenty-four. 

When it is considered what saving a planter maj^ effect by 
studying economy in the maintenance of his negroes, no one may 
be surpiised to learn tliat all over the slave -using states the 
negroes are systematically half-starved. “ Thousands of slaves,” 
says one witness, ^^are pressed with the gnawings of cruel hunger 
during their whole lives.” The negroes on plantations along 
the banks of the Mississippi listen at nights for boats sailing up 
and down the river, and when they stop, jump on board, ana 
bog the passengera for God’s sake to give them something to eat. 
The usual food of the negroes is com, whicli is generally served 
out to tliem in the grain. In some districts this is varied with 
rice or sweet potatoes. A modicum of salt is also allowed by 
most masters. Occasionally, in lieu of part of their corn, the 
negroes get a little raolas.ses, or a “ dab” of fat meat; or if there 
be any dotted milk, they sometimes get that. At Christmas 
they get meat for eight days, but some small planters give their 
alaves meat more freauentfy ; nevertheless, the food of the plan- 
tation slaves generally is mere refuse. Universal practice has 
fixed the quantity of food for an adult hard-working negro at a 
peck of com a-w'eek, or what is considered to be equivident. 
‘‘ In pinching times, when com is dear, they do not get nearly 
that quantity.” If the plantation lands grew com, it is probable 
the slaves would bemucti better off; for what the planters grudge, 
is the money which it is necessary to pay away for the com 
their negroes require. The experiment, however, has, it seems, 
been tried, of feeding the negroes on a mixture of cotton seed 
and com ; but this laUed, in consequence of the number of deaths 
which ensued. 
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The clothing of the negroes consists of a pair of trousers, with 
a shirt or jacket made of negro cloth for the men, and a 
coat Jind short-gown, or wrapper, made of the same cloth for the 
women. Shoes are sometimes given; hats or bonnets never. 
Boys and gil*ls under twelve years of age go entirely naked. 
The bed clothing is a single blanket, which the negroes in cold 
weiather usually wear as a coveiing during the day. In 'winter, 
the suffering from cold is extreme, and negroes are' frequenth'^ 
stfen with their feet or toes frost-bitten. The dwellings of the 
negroes are rude huts, for the most part built by themselves, 
without floors, and sometimes without doors. Young and old 
of both seses herd together‘"in a single apartment, in wdiieh 
there aw. neither chairs, tables, nor beclsteads. They sleep usu- 
ally on the ground rolled in tlieir blanket, but some have col- 
lected hxindles of dirt3’- rags to lie upon. Manj’- of the large 
planters employ a ph^’^sician to attend to the slaves when they 
tecome ill ; other planters think it cheaper to lose/a few negroes 
annually than to employ a doctor. The sick negi’oes are gene- 
rally unattended to during tlie hours of work ; and a wife will 
Sortictimes leave her husband stwtched on the floor in the morn- 
ing alive, and find him dead, wdth his eyes open, and his limbs 
convulsed, when she comes back. Old and used-up negroes are 
often cast.adril't altogether. 

In addition to all tlie suffering arising from hard w^oi‘k, insuffi- 
cient food, bad shelter, and want of care while sick, the negro<*s 
are subjected to innumerable positive inflictions. They live under 
a government of torture. Ine character of the planters them- 
selves hardly affects the condition of the plantation slaves; for the 
mahagetnerit of tliem is committed entirely to overseers, a class 
of men loathed by the very society wliich they serve. A good 
overseer is one who can rafse a large, crop ; that is, one who has 
a<;q\lired the knack of tasking the negroes to the utmost of their 
\ Strength. ‘ Now, the secret of being able to make slaves perform 
severe work, is knowing some pain wdiich is more severe still 
than the pain of the work, and inflicting that. An overseer, 
'thctefoi^e, jnu^^t be skilled in the art of inflicting pain ; he must 
knbw all the modes of torture that ai*e most excinciating. “ The 
slaves,” says the Report on SlaWy and the Internal Slave 
Trade in the IJnitea State.s, puldiihed by the British and 
'Foreign, Anti-Slavery SociHy, are suspenaed by their wrists, 
their toes just touching the gi'ound; their ankles having 
been tied, a heavy log, or fence rail, is thmst between their legs. 
In this situation, naked, they are flogged with a cow hide (a 
Strip, of raw hide cut the whole length of the ox; and twisted 
whw^P'^hat state until it tapers off to a point ; when dry and 

S ;jiiseinbles a draynj^an's whip) till their Wood and hits of 
flesh Stmm from their shoulders to the gi'ound* Again 
atfhll length upon the earth, their faces down- 
of thei^ wrists ana ankles lashed to a stake di'iven 
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firmly into the ^‘ound. Thus stretched, so that they cannot 
shrink in the least, from the descending blows, they receive some- 
times hundreds of hishes ou th(*ir naked bac ks. Frequently, the 
overseer stojjs in the midst of the flogging to rest his tired 
iriiiseles. In such cases the back of the slave presents to the 
onlooker one mass of clotted blood and mangled flesh. Some- 
times, instead of lashing the ankles and wrists to stakes, the 
overseer orders four strong slaves to hold the victim. The 
persons selected are sometimes the relatives of the sutfCi'er. 
A^-ain, the slaves ai*e stripped and bound to a log, and in 
this position they are beaten with heavy paddles bored full 
of holes, each of which raises a blister at every stt*oke ; or in- 
furiated cats are dragged backwards from the slave’s shoulders 
to his hips. After either of these modes of lacerating the flesh, 
spirits ot turpentine, or a solution of salt, or cayenne pepper, 
or pulverised mustard, is rubbed into the bleeding wounds^ to' 
aggravate and prolong the torment. Sometimes the slaves are 
buried to their chins in holes dug in the damp ground, just 
large enough for them to stand erect in with their arms close 
by their sides. They are also fastened in the stocks for several 
successive nights, being released during the day for work, or 
confined both night and day. Instead of stocks,, the fe6t are 
sometimes thrust between the rails of the fence, 'llie slaves are 
also beaten with heavy clubs over the head, arms, shoulders, and 
legs. Walking-sticks are broken over their heads, sometimes 
fracturing the skull, or causing permanent insanity, or even 
death. In moments of passion, the planter or overseer seizes any 
instrument within his reach, often prostrating the slave at a 
blow, and then stamping on him with his feet. During the^ 
paroxysms of rage the idaves frequently suffer frightful mutilg- 
tions and fractures. Limbs are broken, joints dislocated, faces 
bruised, eyes and teeth knocked out, lips mangled, cheeks gashed, 
ears cropped, slit, or shaved off close to the head, flngei’^ and 
toes cut off ; red-hot branding-irons with their master’s initiahj 
are stamped into the cheeks, the fleshy parts of the thighs, legs, 
and shoulders. They are maimed also hy gim and pistol shots, 
and lacerated with knives. Again, the slaves are nandcuffed, 
maBtecled, loaded with chains and halls ; iron yokes are fastened 
about, their necks, with long prongs extending outward and up- 
wanl, or meeting above the head, where a bell is suspended. 
They are forced to flog the naked bodies of their own relatives — 
sons their mothers, mthers their daughters. Pregnant women 
often have to labour in tlie field up to the moment of their 
delivery, and feel the overseer’s lash if they Jag. When run- 
aways are discovei-ed, and attempt to flee, they are filled upon, 
and maimed or killed. They are pursued by trained dogs, which 
worry them, and tear their flesh, not* unfrequently taking thdr 
Jives. When retaken, they are attapW by a long rope to their 
master's saddle, and furiously dragged homeward, while air 
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attendant riding beliind plies the whip. They often fall dead on 
the road in these forced marches.” 

To complete our representation of the condition of these plan- 
tation slaves, we subjoin specimens of the advertisements of run- 
away and captured slaves, which fill the columns of the slave 
state newspapers : — 

Ten dollars reward,” says Mr Robert NicoU of Mobile, Alabama, 
** for my woman Siby, very much scarred about the neck and ears by 
whipping.” 

“ Committed to jail,” says Mr John IT. Hand, a jailer in Louisiana, 
** a negro boy named John, about seventeen years old ; his back badly 
scarred with the whip, his upper lip and chin severely bruised.” 

** Ran away from the plantation of Janies Surgettc the following 
negroes: — Randal, has one ear cropped; Bob, has lost an eye; Ken- 
tucky Tom, has one jaw broken.” 

“Ran away,” says Mr Walter English of Alabama, “my slave 
Lewis ; he has lost a piece of one ear, and a part of one of his fingers ; 
a part of one of his toes is also lost.” 

“ Ran away,” says Mr Samuel Rawlins of Georgia, “ a negro man 
and his wife, named Nat and Priscilla ; he has a small scar on his left 
cheek, two stiff fingers on his right hand, with a running sore on 
them ; his wife has a scar on her left arm, and one upper tooth out.” 

“ Ban away,” says Mr J. Bishop of South Carolina, “ a negro named 
Arthur; has a considerable scar across his breast and each arm, made 
by a knife; lores much to talk of the goodness of God.”* 

Unfortunatelr, if the slaves he not treated in a kindly manner 
from motives of compassion, they can derive no consolation from 
the laws affecting their condition. The law over all the slave 
states defines the slave to be his inaster^s property or chattel, in- 
capable of holding any property of his own, oi making a contract, 
or of doing any otlier action proper to a member of societj 
Some of the states prohibit the master from allowing his slave, 
work for wages, to grow cotton for his own advantage, or to h^ 
stock of any kind. Any law seeming to favour the slave at ; 
would come under the head of ‘‘ law^s against cruelty to animals j” 
hut there is hardly a single eftective enactment even of that 
description. Thus, if a slave refuses to submit to the lash, he 
ma/legally he shot. In South Carolina, if a slave be killed on 
a sudden heat of passion, or by undue cometion,” the master is 
liable to a fine, or imprisonment for six montlis. A slave, if in- 

■ irosecute his master or any one else for dama^is. 

y whip or beat another man^s slave ; and unless 
slave, so as to make him unfit for work, he is 
lisliment for it. In Georgia and South Carolina, 
lether the owner or not),tint4ng more than seven 
in the highway without a white person among 
e each of them twenty lashes. In Georgia, any 
;ace may, at his discretion, break up any religious 
ves, and may order each slave present to be cor- 
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rectM without trial, by receiTing on the bare back twenty-fire 
stripes with a whip, switch, or cowskin.” In North Carolina, 
which is partly a slave-importing state, the punishment for 
teaching a slave to read or write, or giving or selling him a 
bible or any other book, is a fine of two hundred dollars for a 
W’hite person, or imprisonment, with whipping, for a negro. 
From these specimens of the enactments passed in the smve 
states with respect to the tivatment of negroes, it will be evident 
that, so far from the law interfeiing to protect the negro, it helps 
to 'aggravate his sulFei’ing. 

The consequence of those sufferings which we have been de- 
scribing is a very rapid mortality amoxig the negroes of the 
planting states. It is a well-ascertained fact, that the negro 
population of these states does not maintain itself. The rate of 
decrease is stated at two and a half per cent, annually. Thus, 
if there be 200 negroes on a plantation this year, then, supposing 
no fresh ones to be puixihased in the course of the year, there 
will only be 105 on the plantation next year. In the course 
of the year there wdll have been five more deaths than births. 
The total loss tliroughout the planting states, in 1840, was 
calculated at 33,000 ; and fresh negroes to that extent would 
he required to be imported that year. As such importation, 
however, would only keep up the stock to a certain standai*d, 
considerably more are 1 ‘equired to meet new demands. Accord- 
ingly, there is an importation for both purposes, and the result is 
a gradual increase in the number of slaves. Thus, in South 
Cai'olina, in 1820, thei*e were 258,478 slaves; by 1840 they had 
increased to 381,864. And so in the other five planting states, 
every one of them exhibiting a lai^ increase ; largest, of course^ 
in the western states, in the direction of which the tide of enter- 
prise is bowing. Thus, in 1820, Mississippi had only 32, -814 
slaves; but by 1840 they had increased to 215,742, or nearly 
seven times as many. In 1820 Arkansas had only 1617 slaves ; 
in 1840 it had 12,946, or nearly eight times as many. Taking 
all tlie six planting states together, we find that, in 1820, the slave 
population amounted to 553,505; wdiereas in 1840 it amounted to 
1,307,882; showing an increase of 754,377 in twenty years. As 
we |[mv that tJiis is not a natural increase, it must'be owiri|‘^o 
imp|H|ion or immigration. Dividing 754,377, the increase in 
twei^Pyears, by 20, we find that, to account for the enlarge- 
of the negro population, an importation must have been 
goiiig on at the rate of about 38,000 annually. Thei efore we 
have an importation of negi'oes, to supply the waste of the popu- 
lation, of 33,000 annually ; to meet the increasing demand for 
labour, 38,000 annually; giving a gross annual importation of 
71,000 annually. 

This is*a veiy rough calculation, and several considerations are 
left out of account which would raise the estimate pnsiderably. 
if we remember that the territory of Florida, and the’ 
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southern section of North Carolina, likewise import slaves, it wiM 
strike us that we should be nearer the truth if we stated the 
apm^al importation at between 80,000 and 90,000 ; and even this 
is’ eiiormously beneath certain calculations that are to be met 
with. It appears, too, that nearly half of the whole number are 
imported from Virginia. After X^ii^inia, Maryland ranks next; 
then North Carolina, then Kentucky, then Tennessee, then Mis- 
souri, and, lastly, Delaware, , ^ 

It has sometimes been represented by the adherents of this 
iniquitous system that the slaves, notwithstanding* their dis- 
abifities, are, on the whole, happy^ with their condition. No 
doubt many, sunk in the depths of ignorance, and with every 
faculty blunted, may enjoy"' meir animal existence; but of the 
very general discontent which prevails amongst them, we have 
the best evidence in their frequent attempts at elopement. These 
attemj)ts are very' frequent even in tne southernmost states, 
whence they might appear most hopeless; and it is calculated 
that, over the whole ot the slave states, at least one-thirtieth part 
of the slave population consists of negroes who have attempted 
to run away some time or other, Csinada is the country Which 
thqy endeavour to reach, conscious that when once across the 
boundary of the Uni Led States, and under the shelter of the 
Brttish laws, they are safe from molestation. Tlie sufferings 
which ntnaway slaves encounter in their attempts "to gain this 
Idhd of liberty are almost incredible; and the accounts given of 
the manner in which they are pursued, by their enmged and 
baffied proprietors, even to the line of border which it is their 
object to attain, are among the most stirring narratives it is pos- 
sible to peruse. The ingenuity w*hich slaves display in making 
attempts to escape is often veiy remarkable. MiSs Martineau, 
in her Ketrospect of Western "Travel, mentions the following 
case : — Tw*o slaves in Alabama, vrho had from early manhood 
cherished the idva of freedom, planned their escape in concert,* 
ithd labOnred for many years at their scheme. They were 
allowed the protits of their labour at over hours; and, by 
strenuous toil and self-denial, saved and hid a large sura of 
ihone^. Last year they found they had enough, and' that the 
time, ^*oh3e for the execution of their purpose. They e^igod 
the services of a ^mean white,’ one of the extremely divided 
da^'who are driven, by loss of character, to labour in tJm slave 
states, where, Labour by whites being disgi^ceful, they are looked 
by the slaves no less than the slaves are by the supe- 
rior These two slaves hired a ‘mean white mau^ to 

personate a gentleman ; bought him b, suit of good clothes, a 
a carriage ana horses, and proper costume for 
’f One, night 'the three set off m style as* master^ 
’\t» fbotm'ah, and travelled rapidly through the 
-obtm'tay,' without the slightest hindrance, to ' Buffalo. 

sold Jheir carnage, 'horses, and finery, paid 
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off their white man, and escaped into Canada, where they noi;vr 
are in safety/^ 

The sympathy entertained hy benevolent abolitionists *in tlie 
north towards the unhappy slaves, has sometimes led them to 
adbrd a slig'ht assistance in their efforts to escape into Canada. 
This, however, from tlie manner in which the law is adminis- 
tered, is fur from safe, even in the free states, and has frequently 
led to much personal loss and indig-nity. 

AVitli respect to the purchase ot freedom hy the negroes, it is- 
evident tlnit this can be carried on but to a limited extent. The 
domestic slaves alone possess opportunities of procuring their 
freedom, either by working on tm; kindness of their masters, or 
by the saving of obscure gains. In certain states, the legal in- 
ability of slaves to do extra w'ork for wages, to cultivate grounds 
on their own account, or to liold any description of property, 
makes self-emancipation im]>ossible; and in all of them there 
exists the strongest indisposition to increase the number of free 
negroes. The right of masters even to manumit their slaves is 
restricted by legtu enactments. To sliow the jealousy with whi<^i 
the right of manumission is guarded bv law in the northern 
states, we copy the following from a work on the slave states of 
America by J. S. Buckingham: — It frequently happens that 
wealthy persons dying in the south begin to feel, as thej^ approach 
their deathbed, some stings of conscience as to the injustice of 
holding men in forced bondage, and depriving them both of their 
personal free<lom and the just reward of tneir labour. Such 
persons frequently try to soothe these stingy by making u will 
ocqueathing free(iom to tlieir slaves, after they themselves shall 
die, and the slaves of course be no longer of any, use to them. 
Even this cheap method of restitution is not allowed, however^ 
by the laws of the southern states, wliich prohibit any person 
from giving freedom to their slaves, unless they remove them at 
the same time from the territory. To evade this law, they are 
sometimes bequeathed in trust to an executor, who stands in the 
place of a nominal master, allowing the slaves to work for them- 
selves, and receive the benelit of their own labours. But this, 
again, has been declared illegal; and such persons thus apparently 
set free may be seized by one who may choose to take them, 
and made slaves to such seizer, as their owner ! This will seem 
incredible, no doubt, without proof. Here, then, is the report of 
such a case, and Its decision : — 

‘ Uebecca Bbamc r. Janies Eergnson and John BangerfleM. 

A will bequeathing slaves to an executor, in trust, to sutlbx* 
them ,to appropriate their time and labour to their own use, and govern 
themselves, is an attempt to evade the law of^the state against enianob 
pation of slaves ; and if attempted to lie carried into effect by the 
executor, will subject the slaves to seizure wid ownership by any one, 
under the act of 1800 . The executor of such a will may lawfully take 
possession of the slaves, to administer tlie estate ; but whether th» 
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trust be roid, ar a court of equity will enforce it (in which eTcnt they 
might be escheatablef according to the case of Fable v. Brown), are 
q^uestibns for another tribunal Under this exposition of law, the jury 
having found against the plaintiff the alleged captor, motion for a new 
trial was dismissed- 

ECONOMICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

In the breeding, as well as in the planting states, every slave is 
viewed as so much property, and has a certain marketable value. 
In this respect he resembles a beast of burden or draught. Those 
who require his labour must, in the first place, buy him, and, in 
the second place, keep him after they have bought him. The 
practice of buying labourer© to execute field or household work, 
and thus stocking a farm with a host of beings, good, bad, and 
indifferent^ active and lazy, healthful and unhealthy, and whom, 
in aU circumstances, the purchaser is bound to keep, cannot but 
^pear to the inhabitants of a free country eminently absurd. 
Compared with the plan of hiring men for wag*es when their 
services are wanted, and of dismissing them when no longer 
’required, it will seem not only al)fiurd, but exceedingly ineeo- 
nomic. When a British farmer commences operations, hie incurs 
little or no expense in attracting and keeping on the spot what 
number of labourers he requires to assist in cultivating his fields; 
but in the slave-holding states of America, no planter or farmer 
can begin without sinking a certain amount of capital in buy- 
ing labourers. The loss of capital to individuals must thus 
immense ; and it is evident that the country at lai^ must suftbr 
in a corresponding degree. A system of greater and more useless 
wastefulness of national resources could not well be devised. , 

In consequence of the vast outlays on negroes for field labour, 
it ought to become a miestion of grave moment for the planters 
of the south, whether they could not effect their ends much more 
economically and more pleasantly by hiring than by buying ser- 
vants. That freii is infinitely preferable to compulsory labour, 
eveiy candid investigation tends to move beyond a doubt. Take, 
hr example, the following* passage from the philosophical writer 
Be Tocqueville, in which he finely contrasts the external ap]^ip- 
an^e of a slave state with that of a fi*ee one. ‘^Slaveiy, he 
says, “ which is cruel to the slave, is absolutely pn^udicial to the 
master, » This truth was most satisfactorily aemonstrated when 
civilisation i-eached the banks of the Ohio. The stream which 
the Indian had designated by the name of Ohio, or beautiful 
river,,.; Waters one of the most magnificent valleys which has ever 
been made the abode of man. Undulating lands extend upon 
both shores qI the Ohio, whosa soil affords inexhaustible trea<^ 
sures to the labourer. Oa either bank the air* is wholesome, and 
the climate miid^ and each of them forms the extreme frontier of 
a , That which follows the numerous windings of the 

is called Kentudkyj that upon the bears 
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tli6 name of the river. These two states differ only in a siiig-le* 
respect ; Kentucky has admitted slavery, but the state of Ohia 
has prohibited the existence of slavery within its bordei^. Thus 
the traveller who floats down the current of the Mississippi may 
be said to sail between liberty and servitude ; and a transient 
inspection of the surrounding^ objects will convince him which of 
the two is the more favourable to the interests of mankind. Upon 
the left bank of the stream the population is rare. From time to 
time one descries a troop of slaves loitering in the half-desert 
fields. The primeval forests recur at every turn. Society seems 
to be asleep, man to be idle, and nature alone offers a scene of 
activity and life. From the right bank, on the contrary, a con- 
fused hum is heard, which proclaims the presence pf industry. 
The fields are covered with abundant harvests ; the elegance pf 
the dwellings announces the taste and activity of the labourers ; 
and man appears to be in the enjoyment of tliat wealth and con^* 
tentment which are the reward of labour,” 

If, instead of looking at the general aspect of a countiy, we 
attend to the concerns^ of an individual planter, we shall obtain 
the same result. This is very strikingly brought out in the 
following extract from Mr Buckingham's work already quoted : — 
Sailing up the Mississippi, Mr Buckingham entered into a dis- 
cussion with his fellow-passengers respecting slavery. In the 
course of it, a gentleman from Kentucky, engaged in the 
growing of corn and grazing of cattle, himself a slavediolder 
to a considerable extent, and joining in all the denunciations 
of the abohtionists, undertook to show that, after all, slaveiy 
was a much g^reater curse to the owners than it 'wa.s to the 
slaves, -as it absorbed their capital, ate up their profits, afid 
proved a perpetual obstacle to their progressive pro3i>erity. He 
said he had not only made the calculation, but actually tried “the 
experiment of comparing the labour of the free white man ami 
the negro slave, and he tound the latter always the dearest of the 
two. It took, for instance, two thousand dollars to purchase a 
good male slave. The interest of money in Kentucky being 
10 pa^ cent., here was two hundred dollars a-year of actual cost ; 
but to insult his life, it would require at least 6 percent, more^ 
which would make three hundred dollars a-year. Add to this 
the necessary expenses of maintenance while healthy, and medi- 
esd attendance wxiile sick, with wages of white overseers to every 
gang of men to see that they do their duty, and other incidental 
charges, and he did not think that a slave could cost less in in- 
terest, insrirance, subsistence, and watching, than five hundred 
dollars, or ill 00 sterling a-year: yet, after all, ho. would not do 
more th^m half the work of a white man, who could be hired at 
the same sum without the outlay of any capital, or the incum- 
fepiace of maintenance while sick, and was therefore by far the 
diSApest labourer of the two.^^ ^ , 

If views like those contained in the ajjove passage are enter- 
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tained in the slave states, they must gain ground. And thus k 
would appear that, in the end, the principal opponents of aboliticni 
will be those w'ho have ahmily ca/ntat in the purchase of 
skives. Others, also, may object to emancipalion on tlie pica tlmfc 
ii sufliciency of free labourers for hire could not be procured to 
meet all demands. This is a point demanding careful inquiry. 
It is believed by those most conversant on tlie subject, that by 
kind treatment, and the offer of fair wages, there would be no 
lack of hands for all requisite purposes; while the present 
coloui'ed ]>opulation, increasing at a much greater ratio than 
hitherto, would most likely maintain the supply in time coming. 
Should it, however, appear, after universal manumission, that 
the present coloured pojmlation was inadequate to* meet all de- 
mands on it, as has been represented to be the case in the Britisli 
West Indies, it would not surely be difficult to arrange a system 
of volmta^ immigration, under strict legal sanctions, from 
Africa ; the immigrants hiring themselves for a determinate 
pei*k)d, with a right and means to return home when the period 
expires. Our belief is, that, by the application of a inneh greater 
amount of capital, skill, and practical science to tlie cultivation 
of tropical pi^ducts, fewer hands would be required than have 
hitherto been considered indispensable, and hence the necessity 
for introducing free immigrants will probably be found to dis- 
appear. 

MlXnn KACES AND FREE COLOURED POPULATION. 

From circumstances to wdiich it is not necessaiy to advert, a 
proportion of the children boi*n in slavery are less or more re- 
moved from the African type. IMuluttoes are numerous ; and 
individuals nearly white, though still reckoned as slaves, are not 
uncommon. The principle is, that the progeny must in every 
instance 'follow the condition of the mother: should she be a 
slave, so mtist her child be a slave, notwithstanding the fatlicr 
was a fVee white man. It is not uncommon, therefore, to see 
advertisements for recovering runaw^ay slaves, in which they are 
d^^lcribe(J[ yellow-haired, and so fair in complexion as to pass 
fdr whites. It is stated that on an estate near Fredricktowii, in 
il^ryland, there were not long ago several female slaves as fair 
and elegant in appearance as any European lady. The well- 
rememhored ass^ftion of Mr Paxton, that the best blood in 
Virginia veins of the slaves,” was not therefore a 

mere speech. 

Tlie ig$omhy attaching to th^ condition of slavery appears to 
extend; to all persons who have the misfortune to be descended, 
even iii a T^Jpbte degree, from negro ancestors. The le^t tinge 
of negi^ Wood in the complexion of a man or woman separates 
th« from all the sympathies and courtesies of society, and con- 
demha thM to P^ss their lives amid jeers sgid insults. Through- 
ouV^jMhole 01 the Upited States, slave-hdlding and free, this 
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extraordinary and most sinful prejudice seems to manifest itself. 
Hundreds of anecdotes might be given of. negroes and mulat- 
toP3 turned out of stage-coaches, refused admission to the 
cabins of steamers even for double fare, turned back from the 
doors of places of amusement, unless when attending whites in 
the capacity of footmen, driven out of their seats in places of 
worship, denied burial in churchyards in which white men wished 
exclusively to rot, and so forth. Nowhere is the prejudice against 
race stronger than in Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love. Let 
the following anecdotes suffice : — 

A friend of mine,” says Mrs Child, in her Appeal in favour 
of that class of Americans called Africans, “ wisned to have a 
coloured girl admitted into a stage with her to take caj^e of her 
babe. Tlie girl was very lightly tinged with the sable hue, and 
had handsome Indian features and very pleasing manners* It 
was, however, evident that she was not white, and the passengers 
objected to her company. My friend repeated the cii*cumstance 
to a lady, who, as the daughter and wife of a clergyman, might 
be supposed to have imbibed more liberality. The lady seemed 
to think the exj>eriment was very preposterous ; but when my 
friend alluded to the mixed parentage of the girl, she exclaimed 
with generous enthusiasm, *Oh, that alters the ease; Indians 
certainly have their rights!’” 

Mr James E , a respectable coloured person in a town in 

^fassachusetts, took a pew in the church he attended for himself 
and his family, and received the title-deed of it. Now, as the 
neirroes are usufilly cooped up in some out-of-the-way corner or 
gallery by themselves, this was considered an unpardonable 

innovation, and Mr E was reasoned with, and requested to 

give u]) the pew. This he refused to do, arguing that he had a 
right to the pew if he could afford to pay for it, being a citizen 
of a free country. Committees were appointed to “ labour with 
})im,” convince him of his error: the presiding elder quoted 
the vew pt scripture which tells that “ all flesh is not the same 
flesh,” da a pi'oot that negroes were farther down in the scale of 

being than whites ; hut, in spite of all, Mr E pewisted in 

keeping the pew. Albumen t having failed, more effective means 
were adopted. A jug of dirty water was hung by a cord over 
the pew, in such a manner as to empty itself upon any one enter- 
ing. Next, the seat and the supports were torn up. A tempo- 
rary seat served the family for a while ; but at last this was 
destroyed, and the flooring itself torn up. so that whoever came 
to hear the gospel from that pew, woula be obliged to hear it 
Standing up to the neck in a hole. When the cold wither 
came on,” said the son of Mr E— — telling tile story, ** the hole 
in the floor proved a seiious inconvenience to the whole congre- 
gation, but they bore it some time with Christian fortitude.” 

It is noticed ias a remarkable fket, that the prejudice against 
colour, of which the above are instances, is comparatively a recent* 
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feature in American society. At the time of the war of indepen- 
dence, sixty years ag’o, the prejudice, if it had any existence, wiis 
much less Violent. There is extant a letter sent by Wasliiii^ton. 
to Mi^is Phillis Wbeatly, a negro slave and a poetess, in which 
he thanks her “ most sincerely for her polite notice” of him in 
some elegant lines” which she had enclosed to him ; and says that, 
as a tribute due to her poetical talents, he “ would have published 
the j)oem, had he not been apprehensive that, w^hile he only meant 
to give the world a new instance of her genius, he might have 
incurred the imputation of vanity.” It is said also that Lafayette, 
on his last visit to the United States, expressed his sui’prise at the 
strength of the pw^judice which had grown up against coloured 
persons. He remembered, he said, how, when he was in Ameri(*a 
on a foimei* occasion, that the black soldiers used to mess with 
the whites during their campaigns. From whatever cause, the 
prejudice against the free coloured population, irrespective of 
behaviour^ has latterly increased in a shameful degree. Nor is it 
likely to -subside till slavery disappear. In the British West 
Indies, a similar prejudice existed till the abolition of slavery, 
dnee which peidod it is happily disappearing. 

While in the free northern states the hatred of colour cannot 
legally extend beyond acts of personal indignity, in the southern, 
fortified by la>v, ft goes the length in some instances of aggression 
on liberty. It is not unusual, for instance, to seize strangers l<‘ss 
or more tinged with colour, and, in spite of all remonstrances, 
sell them as 'slaves. Papers proving manumission will alone save 
th^ parties from this atrocious infringement of personal rights. 
The following anecdote is told by IVhss Martineau in illustration 
of this odious state of the law, and, heart-rending as it is, many of 
a similar kind could be related : — 

"A New Hampshire gentleman went down into Louisiana, 
m^ny years ago, to take a plantation. He pursued the usual 
metliod — ^borrowing money largely to begin with, paying high 
interest, and cle;>ring off his debt, year by year, as his crops were 
sold. He followed another custom there, taking a Quadroon 
wife : a mistress in the eye of the law, since there can be no 
le^l marriage between whites and persons of any degree of 
colour : but, in natui’e and in reason, the wmman be took home 
was his wife. She was a well-principled, amiable, well-educated 
woman, and they lived happily togetner for twenty years. She 
had oply the slightest possible tinge of colour. Knowing the law 
that the children of slaves are to follow the fortunes of the 
mothel’, ^»e warned her husband that she was not free, an ances- 
tress having been a slave, and tlie legal act of manumission 
having never been perform^. The husband promised to look to 
it, but neglected it. At die end of twenty years one died, and 
the o^r shortly followed, leaving daughters ; whether two or 
thrhe, I have not been able to ascertain with positive certainty ; 
but I have reason to believe three, of the ages of fifteen, seven- 
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teen, and eig’hteen — beautiful girls, with no perceptible mulatto 
tinge. The brother of their father came down from New Hamp- 
shire to settle the aifairs \ and he supposed, as every one else did, 
that the deceased had been wealthy. He was pleased with his 
ni(*ccs, and promised to carry them hack with him into New 
Hampshire, and (as they were to all appearance perfectly white) 
to introduce them into the society w hich by education they were 
litted for. It appeared, however, that their father had died 
insolvent. The dtdiciencjr was very small ; but it was necessary 
to make an inventory ot the effects, to deliver to the creditors. 
This w'lis done by the" brother, the executor. Some of the credi- 
tors called on him, and complained that he had not delivered in 
a faithful inventory. He declared he had. No : the number of 
slaves was not accurately set down ; he had omitted the daugh- 
ters. TJie executor was overwhelmed with horror, and asked 
time for thought. He went round among tlie creditors, appeals 
ing to their mercy ; but they answ^ered that these young ladies 
were * a lirst-rate article,’ too valuable to be relinquished. He 
offe]‘ed (though he had himself six children, and very httle 
money) all he liad for the redem})t.ioii of hi.s nieces ; alleging that 
it w'as more tlian they would bring in the market for house or 
held liibtmr. This was refused with scorn. It was said that 
there w^ere other purposes for wdiich the girls would hring* more 
than for held or house labour. The uncle w'as in desimir, and 
felt strongly tempted to wish their death rather than their sur- 
render to suc h aiate as w^aa before them. He told them abruptly 
what was their prospect. He declares that he never before be- 
hold human gnef; never before heard the voice of anguish. 
They never ate, nor slept, nor separated from each other till the 
day when lliey w^cre taken into the New Orleans slave market. 
TJicre they w^ere sold, separately, at high prices, for the vilest .of 
purposes; and w^here eacn is gone, no one Knows. They are, for 
the present, lost ; but they will arise to the light in the day of 
retribution.*’ 

THE MOVEMENT EOR ABOLITION. 

The efforts made in England for the general abolition of the 
slave trade, the emancipation of the slaves in all British posses- 
sions, along with the general spread of enlightened sentiments, 
have conspired to rouse the sympathy of philanthropists in the 
United States, and to promote the growth of a party favourable 
to abolition. This party, however, has much to contend against 
— tlie seltlshness of slave-owmers and traders, the municipal laws 
of the respective slave-holding states, the unjust and too general 
prejudice against colour to wmich we have adverie^ and, what 
may be considered a little surprising, the defence of slavery set 
up by bodies of professing Christiana. It is to be confessed, with 
some degree of shame, that the Christianity of modem times has 
in this respect greatly fallen behind that ot the early ages. An-^ 
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ci^ntly, the church was the great assuager of slavery, and often 
exerted itself to set the unhappy captive free. It has been left 
for the church or churches, at all events communions, in North 
America, to discover that slavery, so far from being wpuffnant 
to the letter and spint of the gospel, is expressly sanctioned and 
supported by it. The clergy of the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist persuasions, have attained an unenviable notoriety on 
this point. The following may be taken as an example of reso- 
lutions passed by some of these bodies : — 

JJaimonp Preshytmf of South Cnrvlina , — “Whereas sundry persons 
in Scotland and Kngland, and others in the north, east, and ^'est of 
our country, have denounced slavery as obnoxious to the laws of God, 
some of whom have jiresentlxi before the General Assembly of our 
church, and the Congress of the nation, memorials and petitions, witli 
tlie avowed object of bringing into disgrace slave-holders, and abolish- 
ing the relation of master and slave : And whereas, from the said pro- 
ceedings, and the statements, reasonings, and circumstances connected 
there witii, it is most manifest that those persons ‘ know not what 
t)»ey say, nor whereof they affirm and with this ignorance discover 
a spirit of self-righteousness and exclusive sanctity,” &c. 

Therefore, 1. Resolved — “That as the kingdom of our Bonl is not 
of this w'orld, his church, as such, has no right to abolish, alter, or 
effect any institution or ordinance of men, political or civil,” &c. 

2. Resolved — “That slavery ^s existetl from the days of those 
good old slave-holders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(who are now in the kingdom of heaven), to the time when the apostle 
Paul sent a runaway home to his master Philemon, and wrote a 
Christian and fraternal letter to this slave-holder, which we find still 
stands in the canon of the Scriptures ; and that slavery has existed ever 
since the days of the apostle, and does now exist,” 

8. Resolved — “ That as the relative duties of master and slave are 
taught in the Scriptures, in the some manner as those of parent and 
child, and husband and wife, the existence of slavery itself is not 
opposed to the will of God ; and whosoever has a conscience too tender 
to recognise this relation as lawful, ‘is righteous overmuch,’ is ‘ wisti 
above what is written,’ and has submitted his neck to the yoke of 
men, sacrificed his Christian liberty of conscience, and leaves the 
tnfellible word of God for the fancies and doctrines of men.” 

' f^harkslon Union Presbytery , — “It is a principle which meets the 
views of this body, that slavery, as it exists among us, is a political 
tostltttUon, with which ecclesiastical judicatories ha^^ not the smallest 
right to interfere, and in relation to which any such interference, 
especially at this momentous crisis, would be moraUy wrony^ and 
^wlth the most dangerous and pernicious consequences. The 
sei|!hn^hi w^iich m maintain, in conmon lyithChruitians at tfie goutli 
^ are sentiments which so fully approve them- 

, selves to our consciences, are so identified with our solemn convictions 
of duty, should maintain them under any circumstances.” 

That, in the opinion of this PnBsbyter 3 \ the holding of 
ilayelt ^ ihr from being a sin in the sight of Ood, is nowhere eon- 
In his holy word ; that it is in accordance with the example, 
(fir ps^sistent witli the precepts, of patriarchs, apostles, and prophets ; 
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and that it is compatible with the most fraternal regard to the best 
good of those servants wlmm God may have committed to our 
charge.*’ 

Oergy oflUchmond^ Virginia. — llesolved — “ That the suspicions that 
liave prevailed to a considerable extent against ministers of the gospel 
and i)rofe8sors of religion in the state of Virginia, as identified with 
the abolitionists, are wholly unmerited; believing, as we do, from 
extensive acquaintance wdth our churches and bretliren, that they 
are unanimous in opposing the pernicious schemes of the aboli- 
tionists.'’ 

Edgrjkld Baptist Association^ South Carolina. — Kcsolved— That the 
practical question of slavery in a country where the system has 
obtained as a part of its statc«i policy, is settled in the Scriptures by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles.” 

Asserted at a public meeting at Orangeburyh^ South Carolina ^ by the 
llev. J, C. Posldl^ a Methodist clergyman, and agreed in by the meeting, 

‘‘ 1st, That slavery is a judicial visitation ; 2d, That it is not a moral 
evil ; 3d, That it is supported by the hihle ; 4th, That it has existed 
ill all ages.'* “It is not a moral evil,” said Mr Postell; “tlie fact, 
that slavery is of divine appointment, would be proof enough that it 
cannot be a moral evil. So far from being a moral evil, it is a merciful 
visitation — ‘ It is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.’ ” 

While so fur coinciding with the proposition that the church 
L<a3 no rig-ht or title to interfere with any political oi‘ idvil insti- 
tution, we lament that men professing to be tlio expounders of 
the Christian doctiines and graces should, in the manner we have 
pointed out, throw the shelter of their sacred calling over one of 
the greatest iniquities that ever disgi’aced humanity. Shame on 
the communities of professing Christians who thus sanction, and 
actually encourage, a wholesale system of concubinage and breed- 
ing of human beings like steers for the shambles ; who unblush- 
ingly see a large branch of the human family denied not only all 
civil, but all religious rights ; and who, to tlieir great dishonour, 
in many instances draw pecuniary advantages from tlie pre- 
valence of this vast national sin. 

Deserted in a great measure by the clergy of different deno- 
minations, the abolitionists are thrown chiefly on secular means 
for the advancement of their cause. A widely-scattered and mis- 
cellaneously-composed body, they have been neitlier judicious nor 
fortunate m all their movements ; still, ^eir general meaning 
lias been good, and their gi*eat object — ^universal emancipation — 
might well be an excuse for numerous errors. In the first place, 
they have been hut in a smsdl degree indebted to any general 
feenn^ in favour of abolition. Slavery having been an old infeti- 
tution in the countiy, like all old institutions everywhere, it 
exacts a certain degree of veneration, irrespective of its demerits ; 
)and, the community at largt), not viewing it with that horror 
wkch we are apt to do, are comparatively at tlieir ea^se ragarding 
ii; Even in the northern states, the peonle generally cannot he 
said to have attained an impression that slavery is v rong, or that* 
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Texas, a slave-liolding country, be added to the Union, the 
number would be materially augmented, and the ho|)e of aboli- 
tion rendered more remote. At the same time, there is a likeli- 
hood that at no distant date Missouri, I^elaware, and two or 
1111*06 other states in which the slaves are not numerous, will tind 
it their interest to profess emancipation principles, and, by abo- 
lishing slavery, add to the number and weight of the free states. 

Whether any such changes take place, it seems tolerably 
evident that such an outrage on the general opinion of mankind 
as the forcible introduction of 150,000 negroes annually into tJje 
American continent and islands, and the^ habitual inaiutenauce 
of sevei*al millions of men as slaves, cannot long continue. Affect- 
ing to despise such an opmi<>n, the men of the southern states of 
the Union, whei*e the j'rinciple of slavery is the most uncom- 
promising, Cannot be equally indifferent to the daily increasing 
dangers of their position. One of the early and venerated presi- 
dents of the Union prognosticated with alarm that slavery 'would 
be the rock on which the republic might ultimately split. It is 
not indeed in the nature of things that accumulatirio' millions of 
human beings are to submit for ever to the indignities put upon 
them. If not emancipated, insurrection and universal bloodshed 
must, as a matter of course, sooner or later ensue ; and that sucli 
an insurrection would he precipitated by the states generally 
becoming embarrassed in a. foreign war, has been already sug- 

f ested to the fears of the country. May such a dire calamity, 
owever, be averted by prudent and reasonable concessions, ere 
the danger become emergent. Let us indulge the hope tliat all 
parties, laying aside causes of exasperation, will endeavour to 
meet the question of slavery in a calm and considerate spirit, 
and, us Great Britain has done, adopt means for wiping away 
this great stain on tlie national liumanity and national honour. 






A VISIT TO VESUVIUS, POMPEII, AND 
HEECULANEUM, 

N the Year 1840, I was enabled to set out upon a tour 
which I had long* contemplated, but had never before 
possessed an opportunity of performing. It was a jour- 
^ ney from 
England to the 
southern part of 
Italy, for thepur- 
' pose of visiting* 
fiouie of the most re- 
markable objects, na- 
tural and artiticial, in 
that interesting coun- 
try. In ^is peasant 
excursion^hich was 
to extend over three 
months, I w^as accom- 
panied by my wife. 

Mrs P being in 

some measure an in- 
yalid, I hoped Jthe 
journey would be be- 
nehcial to her health ; 

but an equally suffi- 

cient reason for her accompanying me, was the pleasure we^ 
should derive from each other’s aociety in a far distant land» 
No,2}b 1 
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“ Take me with you, dear Charles,” said she to me one evening 
before settings out. know it wiB be very fatiguing, -and I 
am told Italy is not a eountry' with accommodation such as 
En^^lish ladies are accuatonaed to ; but then, by going, I shall 
not be exposed to torturings anxieties about you at home. If 
you are ill, I shall know the .worst ; if you are well, I shall be 
all the happier in your presenc^e.^ Wlm could turn a deaf ear 
to an intreaty so affectionate as this ? By all means, let us go 
together,” said I ; ^ but remember — for Ihdies require to be re- 
minded < 1 ^ such matters — ^no more luggage than a small port- 
manteau each; that is all that can be wlowed.” 

These preliminaries being agi*eed upon, our few things were 
soon packed up. I procuiW a passport ; and with a due provi- 
sion of circular notes to pay expenses,* we set out on our travels. 
The day of our departure from London was the 10th of April, 
and three daya. later we were in Paris. Prom this city we pro- 
ceeded to Lyons by way of Chalons, a town on the Saone, our 
conveyance 'being one of the diligences of the country. From 
Lyons, a fine central city in France, noted for its silk manu- 
factures, we descended tlie Rhone in a steamboat to Marseilles. 
This was done very rapidly, for the Rhone is an impetuous 
river, and the current powerfully assists the steam-vessels in 
their progress. 

Maraeilles is a large seaport on the shore of the ]\Iediterranean, 
and steam-vessels depai’t from it to every port in Italy and 
vaiious other places. We stayed no longer in Marseilles than to 
select one of tne^best vessels pljdng to Naples, and finally settled 
on one which was well recoiWended, called the Pharamond. 
This we found to be a good Fretich-built boat, with two engines 
of GO-horse power each, and handsomely fitted up for passengers. 

It was on a fine clear morning, the 23d of Apnl, that we 
issued from the capacious basin fonning the port of Marseilles, 
and stood away in an easterly direction towards the coast of 
Italy, It was the first time we had been on the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and there they lay before us, more beautiful and 
tranquil than we could have expected for the season. I thought 
of the many historical events in ancient and modgp times 
whi<3h had occurred on the shores of tliis inland ocean, %nd with 
excited feelings contemplated its broad expanse, reflecting Hke 
a mirror the bright noonday sun. 

The vessel in its cdtirse stops at various places, the first being 
Genoa, which we I'eached in twenty-five hours. H(ire we re- 
mainea for nearly a day, and then passed on to Leghorn, where 

* Gmlor notes arc draughts on at least a kundred diflbrent ^^anks ‘ 
throughont.‘ihc continent, any one of which will pay them on presentation. 
Tliey are Mt^n by certain bankers in London in exchange for money. 
Being! pa^bla only the bearer named, whoso signature & verified by a 
separate letter which he carries with him, and, if necessary, by his p«^ * - 
are convenient and safe notes for continental traveling* 
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there was another stoppage of equal length. It is not my pur- 
pose to say anything of these places, neither of Civita Ycccliia, 
where the vessel made another wiort delay, hut at once mention, 
that at the end of about sixty-five hours from Marseilles we 
were safely landed at Naples. The approach to this city is across 
a most capacious and beautiful bay, commanding a view of some 
noble sceneiy, in which the huge pile of Vesuvius is eiainently 
conspicuous. In the foreground along the shore we observe for 
S(’veral miles an almost continuous range of houses, villages, and 
quays, broken by different projections, and diversified by rows 
and clusters of trees already in full leaf. 

Behind this interesting ibrr*groimd are seen piles of building, 
long and handsome palaces, terrace-like gardens, towers, and, 
above all. the massive fortress of San Elmo on a rocky emi- 
nence, . Arriving within the confines of this attractive scene, 
we were amused wfih the miscellaneous crowds of loiterers and* 
workers on the public thoroughfares. Although early in spring, 
tlie weatlier was balmy and pleasant, and pennitted all kinds of 
labour to be piTfonned out of doors. The lively bustle was ex- 
cessive. At nearly every step we are. interrupted by some one 
carrying on his trade — a cai’penter witli his bench, a shoemaker 
hammering his leather, a cook preparing mact^aroni, or a knife- 
grinder with his wheel. Besides these impediments, there are 
numerous attractions to detain the idler — Punch holding fortli 
to a gaping crowd of hzzarom, as the poor and* loitering popu- 
lace are named; playei*s on the guitar; and improvisatory or 
men who will extemporise on any subject which you may please 
to name, inventing tlie incidents as they proceed. 

The difficulty of getting along through this entangled mass is 
increased br the general narrowness of the streets, few of which 
are more than fittcen or twenty feet wide, and all destitute of 
foot pavement. The houses^ ai’C for the most part very high : 
some are of vast size, more like huge barracks than houses, and 
contain several hundred distinct dwellings, witli a great number 
of cells answering as shops in the ground storey. We were 
struck with the number oi priests who were passing to and fro ; 
and the (^dity of the various means of conveyance" added to the 
novelty or the scene — horses, asses, and mules carrying sacks of 
corn and other articles on their backs, as was the practice in 
England hundreds of years ago. * 

During our stay in Naples we took up*our residence at the 
hotel “wan Bretagna,” from whose Windows we commanded 
on one side a lovely prospect of the Bay o£ Naples, dotted with 
^ hundreds of little boats, with the rocky isl^of Capri in tbe dis- 
’ tance ; and on the other, towards the south, the double cone of 
Vesuvius, from whose summit curled a graceful wreath of 
smoke, the token of fires smouldering beneath, which might in 
* a moment burst forth. To visit this celebrated volcanic moun- 
tain and the scene of its operations was the principal object of 
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Moy journey, and I now propose to take the reader alone wUh 
me on the different excursions I made to it and its neighbour- 
hood, beginning, however, with a short 

HISTOIIY OP VESUVIUS. 

Vesuvius is one of the largest and most active volcanoes in the 
world. It has boon burning, and smoking, and committing 
devastations on the saiTounding countiy for at least two thou- 
sand years, and i^robably for many centuries before. Situated 
within a few miles of the sea, its ravages have extended across 
the intermediate sj>ace, laying waste vineyards and fields, and 
destroying the villages anJ cities ’which lie in the course of its 
eruptions. 

As little is known respecting the origin of Vesuvius as of the 
cause of its combustion, ultliougli the chemical action of different 
metals and gases, influenced by occasional intrusions of the water 
of the sea, is probably the source of the burning and eruptions.* 

• The cause of volcanoes, earthquakes, and other subterranean 
movements has been Ihe.MJbjcct of several theories, but is yet by 
no means very satisfac^’otily doterniined. The most previUent opinion 
is that which connects them with one great souree of central lieat — ■ 
the residue of that incandescent state in M'hich our globe originally 
appeared. By this hypothesis, it is iissumed that the crust of the 
earth is of various thickness, tliat it contains vast caverns, and is ex- 
tensively fissured— 'primarily by unequal contraction from cooling, 
and subsequently by suhlcrraneun agitatioifs. Through these fissures 
water finds its way to the heated mass wiihin ; this generates steam 
and other gases, and these exploding, and struggling to expand, pro- 
duce caTthquiikes and agitations, which are rendered more alarming 
by the cavernous and broken structure of the crust, and the yielding 
material upon which it rests. Occasionally, these vapours make their 
way through fissures and other apertures as g^cous exhalations, or 
as hot springs md jets of steam and w^ater, like the geysers of Ice- 
land, On the other hand, when the expansive forces wdtlun become 
so powerful as to break through the earth’s crust, discharges of kva, 
fred-hot stones, ashes, dust, steam, and other vapours follow ; and 
repeated discharges of solid material gradually form volcani(^cones and 
mountain ranges. It docs not follow, however, that volcanie dis- 
charges must always take place at the point where the greatest in- 
tcnsal pressure is exerted, for vohmics of expansive vapour press 
equally upon the crusi and upon the fluid mass within, so that the 
latter wijl be iwopelled towards whatever craters or fissures do 
already exist This theory of central heat is further suppArted by 
the 6(5dirrence of igT^us phenomena in all regions of the globe, 
and by the fact tha^niost volcanic centres are itt intimate con- 
nexion with each other — a commotion in one district being usually 
accompanied by similar disturbances ifi another. The only other 
hypothesis which has met with countenance firora geologists,* is that 
which supposes the internal heat to be the result of chemical action 
«^inon| the materials composing the earth’s crust Some of the metallic 
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The chief indication of an approaching eruption is an increase of 
smoke from the summit, sometimes rising in a branching form 
to a vast height. Tremendous explosions, like successive rounds 
of artillery, accompany the increahc of smoke, and are followed 
by copious jets of red-coloured flames and showers of stones. At 
length the lava, a red-hot fluid mass, forces its way out,, eitlier 
by boiling over the summit of the crater, or bursting through 
the sides of the mountain, and covers the neighbouring plains. 
This melted matter, on becoming consolidated, forms a stony 
mass, many square miles in extent, and several yards in thickness. 
Nor is this awful ebullition limited to the duration of a day or 
a week; it has been known to continue, with only partial in- 
temiissions, for sevci-al months. After the^ stream of lava ceases 
to flow, intensely black clouds, consisting of dark-coloared dust 
or ashes, are emitted from the crater^ and occasionally involvje 
the surrounding* country at noonday in darkness deep as mid- 
night. The first symptom of the cessation of volcanic action 
consists in the change of these clouds from black to white, 
though, while presenting this new appearance, they still con- 
tinue to shower down veiy fine powder, which, when consoli- 
dated, forms the well-known light and porous substance called 
pumicestone. 

The earliest eruption of Vesuvius on record, and one of the 
most fatal, took place in the year 70 of the Christian era, being 
the first year of tlie reign of the Emperor Titus. All the southern 
part of Italy was alarmed by its violence ; and Campania, as the 
adjoining district is called, was devastated to a great distance. On 
this occasion the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were over- 
whelmed and lost, and the greater part of their inhabitants killed. 


bases of tlie alkalies fi^nd earths, as potassium, tlie moment tliey touch 
water, explode, burn, melt, and become converted into red-hot matter 
not unlike certain lavas. Tliis fact has given rise to the supposition 
that such bases may exist within the globe, where, water finding its 
■way to them, they explode and burn, fusing the rocks among which 
they occur, creating various gases, and producing caverns-, fissures, 
eruptions; and other phenomena attendant upon earthquakes and 
volcanoes. As yet, our knowledge of the earth’s crust at ^eat depths 
is excessively limited j we know little of the chemical and mag- 
netic operations which may be going forward among its strata, and 
we are equally ignorant of the transpositions which may take place 
among its metallic and earthy materials j but judging from what we 
do know, this theory, however ingenious, seems by no means adequate 
^ the results produced. It is true that there’ occurs nothing among 
the products of volcanoes at variance with its assumptions ; but the 
magnitude, the universality, and the perpetuity of volcanic action, 
point to a more stable and uniform source — that source being the 
interns^l heat or residue of that igneous condition in which our planet 
originally appeared .— of Geoliigy: Chambers's Educational^., ^ 
Course, • . 
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Pompeii; vhif’.h stood on the sea-shore about five miles from 
Vesuvius, had suffered severely from an earthquake sixteen years 
before the eruption of 79, but bad been rebuilt and embellished 
with several handsome edifices, especially with a magnificent 
theati’e, in which the people were assembled, and intent on the 
spectacle, when this tremcjidoiis visitation burst upon them, bury- 
ing the whole city in showers of materials projected from the 
mouth of the volcano. So extensive and thick was the cloud 
of smoke and ashes which filial the atmosphere, that it was 
visible in Afi’ica and Syria, and at Rome tumed the light of 
day into the darkness of night, to the consternation of the inha- 
bitants. % 

As a favourite ]>lace of occasional residence to families of dis- 
tinction from Rrmie, Pompeii at the time 
contained, or had in its neighbourhood, seve- 
ral Romans whose names are familiar lo the 
readers of history; among others, Cosius 
Rasmus, a poet, and Agrippa, son of Claudius 
Felix, the well-known governor of Judea, 
both of whtim became victims of the erup- 
tion. Pliny the elder, it appears, was ve- 
suling at Miseuuin, on tlie northern promon- 
tory of the (lulf of Na])b's, along with his 
nejdiew, kiiowui to us os PJiny the younger. 
Fortunately, two letters written by the 
nepliew to his friend Tacitus, desembing the 
catastrophe which killed his uncle and ovor- 
wLclmed Pompeii and other cities, htive boon 
riiivy. preserved in an epistolary collection of the 

author. The following is the first and most valuable of these 
celebrated letters : — 

Your request that I would send you an account of my uncle’s 
deacli. in order ’O transmit a more exact redat ion of it to posterity, 
dese^'ves my acknowledgments; for if this accident shall be 
celblwated by your pen, the glory of it, I am well assured, wdll 
be renderecl for ever illustrious ; and, notwithstanding be 
Jaerished by a misfortune, which, as it involved at tlie same time 
a most beautiful countiy in ruins, and destroyed st' many popu- 
lous cities, seems to promise him an everlasting remembrance ; 
notwithstanding he has himself composed many and lasting 
works ; yet 1 am persuaded the mentioning of him in your im- 
moTtdl ^writings will greatly contribute to eternise his name. 

esteem tliose to he whom Providence has distinguished 
wim the abilities either of doing such actions as are worthy of 
being relj^ied, or of relating them in a maimer wortliy of being 
read Wt doubly haj)|>y am tliey who are blessed with both 
uncommon talents ; in the number of which my uncle, as 
iown wiitings and your history will evidently prove, may 
jufitly be ranked. It, is wdth extreme willingness, tlierefore, 
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that I execute your commands ; and should indeed have claimed 
the task, if you had not enjoined it. 

“ My uncle was at the time with the fleet under his com- 
mand at Misenum. On the 23d of Au^st, about one o’clock 
in the afternoon, my mother desired him to observe a cloud 
which appeared of a very unusual size and shape. He had 
just returned fi’om taking’ the benefit of the sun,* and aftet 
bathing* himself in cold water, and takings a slight repast, 
had retired to his study : he immediately arose ana wont out 
upon an eminence from which he might more distinctly view 
this very uncommon appearance. It was not at that distance 
discernible from what mountain this cloud issued, but it was 
found afterwards to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. I cannot 
g;ive you a more«xact description of its figure than by resembling 
it to that of a pine tree, for it shot up a great height in the form 
of a trunk, which extended itself at the top into a sort of branches; 
occasioned, I imagine, either by a sudden gust of air that im- 
pelled it, the force of wliich decreased as it advanced upwards ; 
or the cloud itself being pressed back again by its own w^eight, 
expanded in this manner. It appeared sometimes blight, and 
sometimes dark and spotted, as it was either more ^or less impreg- 
nated with eai*th and cinders. This extraordinary phenomenon 
excited my uncle’s philosophical curiosity to take a neai'er view 
of it. He ordered a light vessel to be got ready, and gave me 
the liberty, if I thought nroper, to attend him. I rather chose 
to continue Hay studies; ror, as it happened, he had given me an 
employment of that kind. As he was coming out ^of the house 
he received a note from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in 
the utmost alarm at the imminent danger wdiich threatened her ; 
for her villa being situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, th^re 
was no way to escape hut hy sea. She earnestly intreated him, 
therefore, to come to her assistance. He accordingly changed 
his first design, and wdiat he began with a philosophical, he 
pursued with a lieroical turn of mind. He ordered tue galleys 
to put to sea, and went himself on heal’d, with an intention of 
assisting not only Rectina, hut several others; for the villas 
stand extremely thick upon the beautiful coast. When hastening 
to the place from whicn others fled with the utmost terror, he 
steered his direct course to the pmnt of danger, and with so 
much calmness and presence of mind, as to be able to make and 
dictate his observations upon the motion and figure of that 
dreadful scene. He was now so nigh the mountain that the 
cinders, w*hich grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, 
fell into the ships, together with pumicestones, and black pieces 
of burning rock ; they were likewise in danger not only of being 

* The Pomana used to lie or walk naked in the mm, after anointing their 
bodies with oil, which wfts esteemed as greatly contributing to bealtn, an£ , 
therefore daily practised by them.— 'jBd. * 
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aground by the sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast 
fragments which rolled down from the mountain, and obstructed 
all the shore. Here he stopped to consider whether he should 
return back again, to whicli the pilot advising him — ‘ Fortune 
favours the brave,* said he ; ‘ carry me to Pomponianus.* 

“ Pomponianus was then at Stabife,* separated by a gulf which 
the sea, after several insensible windings, forms upon that shore. 
He had already sent his baggage on board ; for though he was 
not at that time in actual danger, yet being within the view of 
it, and indeed extremely near if it ahould in the least increase, he 
was determined to put to sea as soon as the wind should change. 
It was favourable, however, Jor carrj’^ing my uncle to Pomponi- 
anus, whom he found in the greatest consternation. He embraced 
liim with tenderness, encourapng and exhorting him to keep up 
his spirits ; and the more to dissipate his fears, he ordered, with 
an an* of unconcern, the baths to be got i^sady; w^hen, after 
having batheil, he sat down to supper with gi*eat cheerfulness, 
or at least (wliat is equally heroic) with all the appearance of it. 
In the meanwhile, the eruption from Mount Vesuvius flamed out 
in several places with much violence, which the darkness of the 
night contributed to render still more visible and dreadful. But 
my uncle, in order to soothe the apprehensions of his friend, 
assured him it \iras only the burning of the villages, which the 
country people had abandoned to the flames. After this he retired 
to rest, and it is most certain he was so little discomposed as to 
fall into a deep sleep ; for, being pretty' fat, and breathing hard, 
those who attended without actually heard him snore. The 
court which led to his apartment being now almost filled with 
stones and ashes, if he liad continued there any time longer, it 
would have been impossible for him to have made his way out ; 
it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken him. He got up, 
and went to Poniponianus and the rest of his company, who 
were not unconcerned enough to think of going to bed. 'J''hey 
consulted together whether it would be most prudent to trust to 
the houses, which now shook from side to side with frequent and 
violent concussions, or fly to the open fields, where the caldned 
stones and cinders, though light indeed, yet leU in large showers, 
and thi'eatened destruction. In tills distress they resolved for 
the di^ds, as the less ds^ngerous situation of the two; a resolution 
wliicln while the rest of the company were hurried into it. by 
their lears^ my uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate considera- 
tion. 

/‘They went out then, having pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins, and this was their whole defence against the 
stoion of stohas that fell round them. Though it was now 
day evei^^here else, with them it was darker than the most 
obscure night, excepting only what light proceeded ftoia the 


♦ Now eaUed Ciwfej i Mar de SMa, in the Golf of Naples. 
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fire and flames. They thought proper to (^o down farther upon 
the shore, to observe if they might safely put out to sea ; but 
tliey found the waves still run extremely high and boisterous. 
There my uncle having druilk a draught or two of cold wafer, 
tlirew liimself down upon a cloth which was spread for him, 
when immediately the flame^ and a strong smell of sul})hur, 
which was the forerunner oi them, dispersed the r( .^t of the 
company, and obliged him to arise. He raised himself up with 
tlie assistance of two of his servants, and instantly fell down 
dead ; sulFocated, as I conjecture, by some gross and noxious 
vapour, having always had weak lungs, and frequently subjected 
to a difficulty of breathing. As soon as it was light again, whicli 
was not till the third day after this melancholy accident, his 
body was found entire, and without any marks of violence upon 
it, exactly in the same posture that lie fell, and looking more, 
like a man asleep than dead.” 

During these occurrences on the Pompeian side of tlie bay, 
we learn from the second letter that tlie younger Pliny and his 
mother remained at IMiscnum, which was also enveloped in thick 
darkness, and dreadfully (‘onvulsed by the throes of tlie moun- 
tain. On the first morning after the eru])tion, the light was 
exceedingly faint and languid, and the buildings continued to 
totter ; so tliat the mother and son reaolyed to quit the town — 
the people following them in the utmost constellation. Having 
got to a convenient distance from the houses, they stood still in 
the midst of a most dangerous and dreadful scene. Their chariots 
pitched backwards ana forwards, tliough drawm out on level 

f round, and blocked up with large stones ; the sea seemed to roll 
ack upon itself, and to be driven upon its banks by tlie convul- 
sive motion of the earth ; and many sea-animals were left upon 
the shore, from which the w^ater had receded. Pliny’s mother 
conjured him to make liis csca])e, which, being young (he was 
then eighteen 3»^ears of age), he might easily do ; but he refused 
to leave her, and led her on from the scene of danger. The 
ashes began to fall upon them, though in no great quantity: hut 
0 thick sulphureous smoke like a torrent came rolling after them. 
Pliny proposed, while they had any light, to turn from the 
highway,, lest his aged parent should* be pressed to death in the 
dark by the crow'd wliich follow^ed; and they had scarce!}'’ 
stepped aside when utter darkness oversjiread them. Nothing 
was then to he heard, says lie, but the shrieks of women, the 
screams of children, and the cries of men : some calling for their 
husbands, and only distinguishing each other by their voices ; 
one lamenting his own fate, another that of his family ; some 
wishing to die from the voiy fear of dying ; some lifting up their 
hands, to the gods ; but the greater number imagining that the 
last day lias come, which w'iis to destroy, both the gods and tlie 
world together. At length a glimmeringlight appeared, wdiich, 
Lov^’ever, was not the return of day, but pnly the forerunner of 
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nn approaching burst of flames. The mass of hot cinders and 
stones luckily fell at a distance from them ; then ag-ain they were 
envelop(‘d in thick darkness, and a heavy shower of ashes rained 
upon them, which thej'’ were obliged every now and then to 
shako off, to prevent being crushed and biniised in the heap. At 
](‘ngt]i this dreadful darkness was dissipated by degrees, like a 
cloud of smoke * the real day returned, and the sun appeared, 
th()up;h T(‘i'y faintly, and as when an eclipse is corning on; and 
evovy ol)j(‘'‘fc seemecl changed, being covered over with ‘white 
ashc's, Acith a deep snow. 

Simje this great eru]»liori in 70, there Lave been others of less 
importance. One of the viost nicmorable occurred in MarcJi 
17t37, when the mountain Ix'g’an to throw out a considerable 
quantity of ashes and stones, which raised its summit in the 
course of the year as inindi as *200 feet. Those mat'n'iiils formed 
at first a conical mount within the crater, which by degrees 
became visible above its margin. In October, several streams 
of lava hurst out. ; and one of these, from sixty to scvent 5 ^ feet 
deep and two miles in breadth, made a most ionnidable appear- 
ance. In June 1704, a still more violent eruption occurred, and 
oven’; helmed the town of Torre del Greco. I'his eruj)li(tn was 
vivid iy described by Sir William Hamilton in a letter to Sir 
Josejih Bunks, and from this source we draw the following: 
particulars. Early in June, the Avells of Torre del Greco and 
itvS neighbourhood began to dry up, a usual signal of an ap- 
proaching eruption, and the sliock of an earthquake was felt at 
Naples, and for many miles around. On the night of the 15th, 
after another shock, \’'esu vius sent forth clouds of black smoke, 
and with a loud noise there issued from its sides streams of 
r(>d-hot lava, whi(;h poured down the flanks of the mountain. 

It is impossible, saj's Sir AVilliain, ' for any description to 
give an idea of this fiery scene, or of the horrid noises that at- 
tended this grci t operation of nature. It resembled the loudest 
thunder, accompanied by a continued h(»]low' murmur, like that 
of tue roaring of the ocean during a violent storm; and added 
to these sounds Avas anotlicr blowdng noise, like that of the going 
up of a large fliglit of sky-rockets. The fj*equent hilling of the 
huge stones and scoriae, which were thi'cwn up to an ini^redible 
height from some of the new mouths, and one of which, having 
been since me;isured, w^us ten feet high and tliirty-tive in ciix;um- 
ference, contributed undoubtedly to the commssion of the earth 
and air, whioh kept all the houses at Naples for several hours in 
a constant tremor, eveiy door and window shaking and rattling 
incessantly, and the bells ringing. This avus an awful moment ! . 
The sky, trom a bright full moon and star-light, began to be ob- 
Bcurfjd ; the moon had presently the apjvearance of l)eing in an 
Oclipse, and soon after was totally lost in obscurity. The mttrmur . 

prayers and lamentations of a numerous pcqiula^je, forinittg 
vario'us pfucessions, ai^d parading in the streets, added likcAVise 
10 
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to the horror. As the lava did not appear to me to have yet a 
sutlicieut vent, and it was now evident that the earthquakes we 
had ah'eady felt had been occasioned by the air and tiery matter 
confined w'ithin the bowels of the mountain, and probably at no 
small depth (considering'the extent of those earthquakes), I recom- 
mended to the company that was with me, who to lie much 

alarmed, rather to go and view the mountain at some o-v*iJiter 
distance, and in the open aii\ tlnm to remain in the housf', which 
w^as on the sea-side, and in that part of Naples nearest .md most 
exposiicl to Vesuvius. We according’ly "went to J’usilipo, and 
viewed the confl narration, now' b'^coine still more considera !)](', 
from the sea-side under that mountahi; hut whether from the 
eruption havinn^jne reused, or from the loud reports of the volcanic 
explosions beiii^* repeated by the mountain behind us, the noise 
was much louder and more alarming' than that we had lieardvin 
our first position, at least a mile nearer to Vesuvius. After soine' 
time, and which was about two o'clock in the morning of the 16th, 
having observed that the lavas ran in abundance freely, and with 
great velocity, having made a considerable progi*ess towards 
llesina, the tow'ii wlucdi it first tbi*eutencd, and that the fiery 
vapours which had been confined had now free vent, through 
many parts of a ci actk of more than u mile and a half in' length, 
a> was evident from the quantity of inlhinied matter and black 
smoke which continned to issue from the new mouths above- 
mentioned without any interrujition, I concluded tliat at Naples 
all clanger from earth (juakes, which liad beeJi my greatest appre- 
liension, was now^ totally removed, and wc returned to ourformei* 
sfiition. About five o'clock in the morning of the 16th, we 
could plainly perceive tiiat the lava, wluch had fii'vSt broke out 
from the severd new mouths on the south side of the mountain, 
Jjncl reacdied the sea, and was running into it, having over- 
whelmed, burnt, and destroyed the greatest part of Torre del 
(ireco, tlie priucijial* stream of lava having taken its course 
through the veiy centre of the town. We observed from Naples, 
that when the lava was in the vineyards in its way to the town, 
there issued often, and in difierent parts of it, a bright pale 
flame, and very diiferent from the deep red of the lava : this was 
oc('a8ioned by the burning of the trees that supported the vines. 
Soon after tlie heginiiiiig of this eruption, ashes fell thick at tlio 
foot of the mountain, all the w ay from Portici to the Torre del 
Greco ; and what is remarkable, altliougb thei’e were not at that 
time any clouds in the air, except tliose of smoke fi^om the moun- 
tain, the ashes w^erc, wet, and accompanied with large drops of 
water, which, as I have been well assured, were to the taste very 
salt. The road, which is paved, w*a8 as wet as if there had been 
a heavy shower of rain. The lava ran but slowly at Torre dfd 
Greco ^ter it had reached the sea; and on the 17th of June, in 
the morning, wiien I w ent m my boat to visit that unforiunate 
towm, its course was stopped, excepting^ that at times a littld 
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riviJct of liquid fire issued from under the smoking scoriiB into 
the sen, and caused a hissing noise and a white vapour smoke ; 
at other times a quantity" of large scoria? was pushed off the sur- 
face of tlie bodv of the lava into the sea, discovering that it was 
red-hot under tnat surface ; and even to this day the cenU’c of the 
thiekebt ])art of the lava that covers the town retains its red heat. 
J observed that the sea -water was boiling as in a caldron. 

rc it wasiicd tlie foot of a new-formed promontory; ana 
a' though I was at least a hundred yards from it, observing tliat 
the sea smoked near my boat, I put my hand into the water, 
which WHS literally scalded ; and by this time my boatmen ob- 
served that the pitch from^the bottom of the boat was melting 
fast, and lioatiug on the surface of the sea, and that the boat 
began to leak : we therefore retired hastily from this spot, and 
landed at some distance from the hot lava. The town of Torre 
del Greco contained about 18,000 inhabitants, all of whom (ex- 
cept about fiff;('eii, who from either age or inliimity could not 
be moved, and were overwhelmed by the lava in their hous(‘s) 
escaped eitlier to Casiel-a-mare, which was the ancient Stahiue, 
or to Naples; but the ra])id progress of tlie lava vras such, after 
it had altered its coui’se Ironi liesina —which town it first 
threatened, and had joined a fresh lava that issued from one of 
the new mouths in a vineyard, about a mile from the town — 
that it ran like a torrent over the town of Torre del Greco, 
allowing the unfortunate inhalntants scarcely time to save their 
lives. Their goods and efiects were totally abandoned; and 
indeed several of the inhabitants, wlu'se houses had been siir- 
I'ounded with lava whilst they remained in them, escaped from 
them, and saved their lives the ftdlowing day by coming out of 
the tops of their houses, and walking over the scoria? on the sur- 
face of the red-hot lava.’’ 

Towards the end of the month tlie commotion ceased, and the 
lava being now pretty well cooled on the* surface, Sir William 
visited the mountain, where a terrible scene presented itself. 
Varit chasms like valleys, two hundred feet deep and half a mile 
wide, had been formed by the eruptions ; and ten thousand men, 
ia as many years, could not make alterations sucli as had been 
here effected by natuix? in the space of a few hours. While the 
streams of lava had wrought great devastation in their course, 
much injmy had been effected by the showers of fine but Jieavy 
ashes. In the town of Somma, four churches and seventy 
houses were found without roofs, and full of these destructive 
ashes. Notwithstanding the universal ruin of Torre del Greco, 
its inhahitaiat^ returned to the spot, and in August commencea 
to rebuild their houses. “ Althougn his Sicilian mmesty, with 
his usual cieiuency,” obseiwes Sir William, offered them a more 
Becure sj^t on wliich to build their town, they are obstinately 
employed in rebuilding it on the late and still smoking lava that 
Covers their fbrmei* habitations ; and there does not appear to be 
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any situation raoi*e exposed to the numerous dangers that must 
attend the neighbourhood of an active volcano, than that of Torre 
del Greco. It was totally destroyed in 1631 ; and in the year 
1737 a dreadful lava ran within a tew yards of one of the gates of 
the town, and now over the middle of it ; nevertheless, such is 
the attachment of the inhabitants to their native sjiot, although 
attended with such imminent danger, that of 18,(]00^ not one 
gave his vote to abandon it.’^ 

With this explanatory account of Vesuvius, tve are now ])re' 
pared for a 

VISIT TO THE MOUNTAIN. 

Although still early in IMay, a season usuall)’' somewhat cold 
in England, the weather in Naples was charming ; not so hot as 
summer, but warm and pleasant, and eminently suited for a 
country excursion. We had strolb‘d along the mob? and quays, 
and loitered in spots vivified by the brilliant rays of the morning 
sun ; hut now were to perform a much longer journey, and one 

which I was assured Mrs P could not possibly undertake in 

its whole extent. Slie, however, wished to accompany me as 
far as it was convenient or possible ; and accordingly wo set out 
together, in a hired calcsh, from our hotel in Naples." 

In order to have a long* day before us, eight o’clock in the 
morning*, immediately after breakfast, was tlio hour appointed 
for starting ; hut aa nobody is punctual to time in Italy, it was 
nenrl}' nine when we found ourselves rolling on our way through 
the environs of the city. Vesuvius lies in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from Naples, and to reach it we proceeded first southward 
by a broad and tolerably good road, skirting tlio shore of the 
bay, to the village of Resina, a distance of from tive to six miles. 
This Avas an easily performed trip, and, from the freshness and 
lu’illiancy of the morning, afforded us no small gratification. 

Having reached Resina, W'here Ave Avere set doAvu at a hotel or 
auherge, our next consideration AA'as that of hiring a couple of 
mules and a guide, the path being no longer suitable for Avlieeled 
carriages. In a Avonderfully brief space of time the animals 

were produced, one fitted Avith a saddle for IMrs P ; and the 

guide, Pietro, as he avus named, immediately after made his 
appearance. Every suitable arrangement being made, off our 
cavalcade set, pursuing a road Avhich Avound in various direc- 
tions, but on the Avhole maintained an easterly course, and being 
neither level nor well made, was not so pleasant a ride as could 
have been desired. After proceeding perhaps four miles, always 
ascending higher above the general level ot the green plains we 
had left behind us, w^e arrived at the hermitage of St Salvatora. 
Here W'e came to a stand. had attaineif a height of 2300 
feet above the sea, and the remaining part of the journey required 

to be performed on foot. Leaving Mrs P at the hermitage, 

and consigning the mules lo a keeper, I ^ioav set out with Pietro ' 
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for the top of the mountain — a stout staff in the hand, and a 
small flask vith liquid sluiiaf on the back of the gaiide, oui’ sole 
provision for the fatignies to oe encountered. 

The bare and rugged wbicli till this point we had been 
asct'iiciing, was now succeeded by a much more steep ascent — in 
fact, I.Ik; commencement of the cone — formed of a generally loose 
3 iuitcnal, black huent stones, calcined cinders, and ashes; yet 
having rcinaiiied for years probably in its position, afforded a 
pretty .(ecure footing, and by a kind of beaten tra(;k we pushed 
oui* way up and np, till at lengtn, after sitting down several 
times to rest, we gained the summit, which is loOO feet ahov6 
the Lcrmitag(‘, vhere the ^sloping plain terminates. I had 
expected, on reaching the top of the cone, to bo favoured -with a 
view of the crater; hut at the pennt Avhero we reached the head 
of the ascent, t lieie w’ere several huge ma>;4t's of lava and scorire, 
farming an irregubn* species of terraces, which remained at some 
hazard to be crossed. Tlo' heighi, shape, and number of these 
terraces are seldom the same for any great length of tim(=*. Thej'’ 
are the cooled material lale.st projected from tlic mountain, and 
are altered hi lhrure> by almost (‘very eruption. 

On gaining tliiswbic expanse ot‘ cinders, 1 ])erceived that other 
parties, including several ladies, h.ul already reached tbe same 
elevation, and wera scattered about, some renting after tlnur 
fatigues, anti others jxiking witli their slicks into tlm cracks in 
the lava, oi otherwise retnvating themselves. One g'ontlenKm, 
who had diseuvertd a more than usually hot li^sure, was roasting 
an egg in it ; and a Indy seemed to be amusing herself roasting 
apples fur the party to which she belongtnl. In one of tlie 
groups of loiterers 1 observed a ]uK)r young lady in a condition 
which, though p]‘odacli\ e of comjiassion, was iri'csistibly ludi- 
crous. She lind scaled the i tigged flanks of the mountain in a 
pair of thin stutf shoes, which were lent in })ieces. According to 
the approved m/ ihijd in such circjumbianres, she was wrapping 
her bb-edingand delicate ieet in pocket hand kt'rcliiefs contributed 
by , ihe (jompaiiy. No one should attempt the ascent without 
being* provided witlj stont shoes. Over .some of the cracks in 
the scorclnd and blackened inaierial the heal, was scm’cely en- 
durable; but not more so than the steaming effluvium of sulphur 
which was occasionally wafted to tlie nostrils. Crystals of sul- 
phur were ()l);iervable*^in different jduces. Although at a con- 
siderable altitude, tlu’ air,' from tiie effects of the sun above 
and the heal beneath, ffdt suffocatingly hot, and the guides had 
generally throwm off their uiiper garments, and satin picturesque 
groups on tin* larger raases of scoidie. 

The ii'regidar plateau w(; had attained is usually known by the 
namci of the old crater; and before coming to the new crater, or 
more reccrhly formed and true mouth of the volcano, something 
Klore^ veij[uired to be done. Rising from a, midst the heaps of 
a small cone pointed out as containing the new 
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crater : and following tlio example of others, I proceeded to mount 
towiims its summit. This was the most dilHcult feat yet at- 
tempted. The sides, composed of loose ashes, did not give a fii'm 
footing, and w^e sunk at every step; while the odour of sulphur 
was almost sulfociating. After a most unpleasant scramble up 
the ascent, we all had tlie satisfaction of gaining the to]i — the 
very highest point of Vesuvius — where the air felt more tree 
and pleasant, and where we had the smoking crater Ik Ioic us. 
While the outside of the cone formed a regular slop(», J ike the 
sides of a sand heap, the crater or hollow declined from the nar- 
row rim at a similar angle of about thirty-two degrees to the 
bottom. In tigaire, the liollow resembled a basin with a flattish 
bottom. As nearly as 1 could form an estimate, the circumfer- 
ence at top was ]<HH) feet, and the depth from 100 to loO feet. 
To gain anytliing like an exact idea, however, of either its s]ia])a 
or .size, was scarcely possible ; for the gulf into which we looked 
was much obscured by clouds of smoke, wdiicb, rising from the 
great cracks in the bottom, played round the sides, and rose in 
masses into the atmospliei'p. It w^as at least evident that the 
crater had a bottom, at about the depth I mention, com])Osed of 
hardened cakes of lava, cinders, aslies, and sulphur, and wdiich 
W’ould remain entii*e till the next explosion. The quantity^ of 
sulphur gave the bottom and sftles a yellow app/Mraiu'c. Tourists 
occasiojially descend the interior of the cratju* to its bottom, 
ix^nturing even uj>on the hot and smoking cimhTs; but this is 
a feat wliich I stiruuk from attempting; nor, as T was told, 
would it have been by miy moans fjre fro)a danger, the volcano 
having giv<*n some signs of uuea.sine&s. 

Upon the cone of Vesuvius the w'reck of another lofty vol- 
cano call(‘d Monte Soinina bears so closely, that some have con- 
sidered they w^ere formerly united, forming a crater of some miles 
in circumference. Others, from geological examinations, have 
stated that the two hills ditler in charaetto’, and must always 
have been distinct vol<*anocs. At ]U'csent, the jagged point of tne 
fj*agmentary mass of Somma encroaches on the jK'rfect.ly conical 
form of Vesuvius, rendering it unshapely in certfiin aspects. 
With this and some other hut more trilling exceptions, Vesuvius 
may be described as a gn-at conical mountain, covering a circle 
of eight to ten mil(‘s in circumference, and nunting on all sides 
into Sie flat plain of Naples, from which it seems to lise as an 
island from tlie surface of the ocean. 

^ Toilsomely making our wny back to the outer cdg'c of the 
desolate tract composing the rim of the old <;rat,cr, I was 
favoured with a glimpse of one of the grandest views in the' 
world — the Bay of Najdes, wdtli the gay shores which flank its 
sides from the aiuaent promontoiy of Misenum on the one 
side, to the rocky islet of Capri on the other, 'fowns, villages, 
and other architectural objects were seen dotted over an im- 
mense tract of country, the white walls contrasting with Vhc 

‘ •* 15 
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bright green of the vineyards ajid gardens in which tliey 
seemed to be set. 

In descending from our lofty situation — 3890 feet above the 
level of the sea, such being the present height of Vesuvius— at my 
request the party explored some of the spots where the mountain 
has ill its anger sent forth a flood of lava on the plain beneath. 
These points of outlet are numerous, some on the sides of the 
cone, and others at its base, and are in certain cases marked by 
small or infant cones whicli had heeii nipped in the bud. When 
a stream of lava bursts out, it descends as a red-hot fluid, black 
or partially cooled on the surface;, carrying with it quantities 
of scoriuc or cinders and ashes like a tumultuary sea. Tlie 
currents of Vesuvius have never been very deep, a few yards 
being their general limit ; but tiny have accumulated liere 
and there in thick masses, and when cool, form a hard dark- 
coloured stone. 

Excited with thi! raaiwels I had been witnessing, and less fa- 
tigued than I had anticipated, I reached the hermitage on my re- 
turn without any accident, notwithstanding the fears which were 

excusably entertained on my account. I found Mrs P sitting 

out of doors enjoying the exquisite atmosphere, ai^l anxiously 
waiting our arrival, jly appearance at once put an end to a 
tliousaiicl halfWbimed fears j and there ])eing nothing to detain 
us at tJic S(ilitary spot, we remounted the patient animals which 
had brought us liither, and leisurely returned to Resina. Here 
we assumed our former means of conveyance, and were speedily 
lestored, with highly improved ajipetites, to the Gran Rretagna 
in Naples. 

POMPEII. 

Tlie day after our mountain journey was devoted to an excur- 
sion to Pompeii, one of the most deeply interesting relies of a 
])ast state of things of w hich the world can boast. Prom all that 
we had heard ami read on the subject, our curiosity was w'ound 
up t » the highest pitch : nor did the spectacle disa[»point u& : it 
indeed went considerably beyond our expectations. 

Sallying again from the Gran Rretagiia in a voiturc. but this 
time as early as seven o’clock, we were wheeled along by the 
road southward skilling the bay, at every turn enjoying the 
magnijicent scenery around. We passed various parties of 
<;ountry folks going tow ards the city, it being a festival of some 
kind ; and at different jjhices children tlirew the early howlers of 
the season into the carnage, expecting a small coin in return, 
and which we had not the heart to refuse. Having passed 
through the villages of Resina and Torre del Greco, and got over 
some eight or ten miles of road, habitations become more thinly 
bcattered ; we find ourselves leaving the sea on the right, and 
getting into a tract quite rural in aspect. Here and there w^e 
i>:m cottage of a humble vine-dresser or fanner j now we 
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turn round a cluster of mulberry trees ; and finally, in the midst 
of as gTcat a dejj^ree of solitude as one meets vv ith m the heart of 
the country, and without any kind of wiirnirig;, we find ourselves 
all at once walking on the pavement of a city— a city of the dead 
— Pompeii. There is somcthinc^ truly awful in this sudden start- 
ing* up before us of the ruins of a city in which not a living- soul 
is to be found, and in which we know that life was so univer- 
sally extinguished eighteen centuries ago. Another matter of 
surprise is, finding so fine a specimen of what an ancient Homan 
city was when in its glory. Rome and other cities of Italy 
have been so greatly altered in the course of time, that their 
ancient appearance is oiily matter of conjecture ; but the accident 
wdiicli destroyed the city of Pompeii has also preserved it as it 
was — a curioftity for modern iiivesligations. 

Pliny’s account of the eruption of Vesuvius, which extended 
to Pompeii, has been amply verified. On tlie *2;3d of Augustj 
in the year 79, the city was suddenly exposed to a continuous 
and thick showier of ashes as fine as pow-der, and at the same 
time streams of mud and hot water. At the time of the disaster, 
the city is believed to have contained 25,000 ‘inhabitants ; the 
greater number of whom took to ilight, and -were saved. Some, 
however, w^ere struck down in making their escape ; and others, 
who took shelter within their houses^ wei-e either killed by the 
falling of the roofs, or drowned in the sea of mufl which flowt^d 
into the lower a])artments. Altogether, it has been computed 
that 1300 persons perished. By this sad catastrophe the city 
does not appear to havti been utterly, or at once overwdielmed. 
TJie crujition is believed to Lave consisted of repeat(id attacks, 
leaving sufficient intervals for the inhabitants to carry oif their 
must valuable articles, or to retiini to find them. On this 
account, comparatively few moveables of great value have been 
found in the houses by modern excavatoi’s. After this first and 
greatest eruption, others ensued; and in a short time the city 
was eftectually covered, and lost ter observation. 

When thus overwhelmed, Pompeii stood on an elevated part 
of the sea-shore, into which the small river Sum us, or Sariio, ran 
on its southern side. Ocinipying a Somewdiut irregular surface, 
it offered admirable sites for elegant public buildings ; and from 
tjKj appeai’ance of the ruins brought to light, it seems to have 
contained a gi'eat variety of temples, and other large structures 
in tlie best style of Grecian art. Behind the town w^as a fertile 
plain spreading upwards towards Vesuvius, and along the coast 
on each side were many pretty villages and populous cities; 
among others Herculaneum, wliicli shared the same fate. In 
consequence of the silting up of the bay, and other changes, 
Pompeii is now found to be upwards ot a mile from the sea, 
while the ancient character of the plain for fertility has been 
greatly deteriorated by successive volcanic eruptions. The crater 
of Vesuvius, from which the city received its death-bloAv, is ' 
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about five miles distant from the ruins in a northL-H?asterly dii’ce- 
tion. 

Altlioujj;-]! it was traditionally knoMni that Pompeii was some- 
where entombed in this part o’f Clam]iania., few if any attempts 
were made to discover it; and it was not till 1748 that, in mak- 
ing some ex(;avationSj its remains were accidentally brouj^ht to 
li^t. Since that period, the Neapolitan j^TOverninent has ex- 
erted itself to clear the niins from the rubbish which encumbers 
them. This, however, lias been a tedious and expensive process. 
The mud formed by the steam and ashes sent lorth hj*' the vol- 
cano, and by the torrents of rain accompanying* the eruption, 
has hai'do’ieil in the siMiations into whit'h it poured, and is 
somewhat difiicuU to remove. The part chiefly tfleared is a 
strip on tlie side next the sea, formini^ from a third to a fourih 
of the whole city. The wall, however, w*hich environed the cily 
on tlie Lind side, with the pdeways in it, has likewise been 
laid hare. Wherever tins (‘veavations have been carried on, large 
quantities of riibbi‘^h have Ixam thrown out; and those on the 
west and north sides to the hei'»-ht of low hills, which, with 
the trees find shrulis tliat p;row upon or about them, shut out 
the view in these directions. E'ccavatioiirt still g’o on, under 
careful supoi'intendents, and it is n(»t unusual for the g'ovei‘nirie:it 
to comfdiment distinguished visitors by causing some jiarti- 
cularly interesting spot to be uncovered ibr the first time w hen 

ihi^y 

fhe road by which we approached tlie city brought us to its 
iiorth-westcTn extremity, or the entrance by what is calL*d the 
i^-ate of llercuLincuni ; and here, in the companv of our guide 
and a local otficial, we begin our explorations, tae first thing* 
to which we w'ere introduced was the massive ruin of a villa a 
little to the right of the pathway, known as the house oi' J)io- 
medes, a wealthy JJomftn. The extent of this large ruin did not 
more snrpriae u than its open and demoiislif^d condition. It 
seems that liere, as .elsevrlmre, exposure to tlie weather for a 
ntimber of years has obliterated some fine pjHicmneus of paintings 
on (he walls, and greatly injured the dilfevent parts of tlie struc- 
ture. We were told that, w4ien the building w is cleared out, the 
skeletons of seventeen peT■^on8 were found in a vaulted rrellar, into 
wdiicli tiny liad rushed for safety. The volcanic mud wliich 
flowed in had hardened around them, and wdnm excavated, their 
bodies left impressions in tlie surrounding material like moulds 
for statuary. A ])jece of the incrustation remains on Ihe wall irn- 
pi*essed with the form of a tvoman^s breast. This hapless sufferer 
had been a lady, perhaps the mistress of the sjdendid household ; 
for limselets, rings, and jewels were found on the remains of 
person. Oar guidf* mentioned that, near the villa, the body 
<5# a man had been fotind grasping hags of money and kej's in 
hk hands, as if struck do\^m in the effort to escape with these 
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}Iastenhig on fi‘om tlus interesting' and dismantled ruin, we 
proceeded along* an avenue or street, singular in character, 
iisiially called tlie Street of Tomhs. It is in reality what liad 
been the burying-ground of the Pompeians, and is lined with 
monumental ediiices of handsome rind solid masonry, some in a 
lolerahle state of preservation, hut others dilapidated-- less how- 
evtir by time, than the pr(‘ssure of volcanic; matter. The archi- 
tecture is ])riiicipally of the (iivcian orders; columns, pilasters, 
mouldings in stone or marble, being conspicuous amidst the 
scene of desolation. Some, of the monuments are in the form 
of small quadrangular temples, wdth an ajiartment still entire; 
find from relics found in th€;se apartments, it a]>])ears that they 
were the resort, on certain occasions, of relatives of the dc'ceased. 
This practice of decomting tht; houses of the dead, and ol‘ mak- 
ing s],7«?cml visits of afiection to them, are among tljc few traits 
of feeling wdiich se<*m to have been possessed by the Honian 
peojde. Such pmctii'es, it will he lecollectcd by all who have 
visited Pth'e la Chaise, are ('ustumary among the Parisians, who 
may have had tlicm from their llouian ancestry. Tii tliis re- 
markable collection of tombs in Pompeii, ceuotaplis are also 
common ; likew'ise niche ' uri ind the remains of inscrij 
lions. 

Peaching the end of the strei't of tonilis, and making an easy 
ascent, we are at. the gateway already mentioned. J'lvery part is 
now in ruin; but origin.uly tlu; entiancc eo^i^it^tcd of a cen- 
tral and two side 
arches, in a mass 
(•f building which 
liui’f* a resemblan ci; 
to Temple Par iu 
London. An at- 
t('mjit has been 
ma(le, in the an- 
nexed cut, to re- 
present this en- 
trance of Pom- 
peii before its de- 
struction. When 
the rubbish wliich 
encumbei*ed the 
street and gate- 
way w'as cleared away, the skeleton of a Poman soldier was 
found in a niche, marked on the side of the ]iathw7iy : ]u« lance 
was ill his hand ; and, like a faithful sentinel, he lioil died ratlier 
than desert his post, 

Ikassing through the now broken archway, wo found ourselves 
in a street, evidei^y of con.siderable kngtli, liuod with broken 
w^alls and roofless edifices, the remains generally, vre wa?re told, 
of inns for the accommodation of county people, Itw^as dis- 
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tressing* to behold the dismantled condition of many substantial 
structures. The walls, built of brick or blocks of lava, and 
mostly plastered, formed a vista of ruins glaring* under the noon- 
day sun ; and excepting* another party before us, no living* thing 
was visible. Some walls, of more than usual elegance, were 
covered with tiles, to protect them from rains, as represented in 
the small adjoining cut. The rubbish having been tlioroughly 
removed, we see everything 
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around us exactly as it stood 
nearly eighteen centuries ago. 

Within the deserted shops and ; 
mansions the most interesting j 
tokens of past times present 
themselves. On the left is a 
Thermopolian, or shop in which j 
hot drinks had been sold; the ![ 
counter of marble still stands, 
having on its surface marks 
left by the wet vessels. The shops of Pompeii, of which this 
is a specimen, appear to have been open in front like booths, 
but provided with shutters for closing them in at night. (.)ver 
several remaining doorways are inscriptions in Latin, in a rude 
foim of letters, purporting* to he dedications of tlie liouse or estab- 
lishment to one of the gods, or to a great man ; and on some the 
word Salve, signifying welcome, is inscribed. The woodwork 
of all the houses M'as ^one, and also the roofs and upper floors, 
so that the whole exhioit a chilly and spectral appearance. 

In passing along 
we see a number 
of shops, in almost 
every case con- 
nected with dwel- 
lings behind or 
above. It is also 
remarked that few 
gentlemen^s houses 
front the street. 

The splendid man- 
sions of the Roman 
aristocracy were 
evid#lY‘ surroun- ^ 
ded by shops, often ^ 
of a mean order, ! 
the rents received - 
froE^ t^ch forra- 

>7 ,li)n8iderable 
of revenue. ^ 
ni^'ng up a cross 
tO' left, 
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we wei'e sliown the remains of one of the largest private man* 
sions ill the city, usually styled the house of Pansa, a public 
officer. Prom the fores^oing eng^ravin^, which represents the 
front of this once splenclid establishment, it will be seen that it 
extends back a considerable way ; it forms, in reality, an entire 
block of building* or division, with streets on each side of it. 
To give the reader an idea of ancient Roman houses of the first 
order, I cannot do better than present a short account of this 
lai’^e establishment. 

Originally, the houses of the more opulent Romans consisted of 
small apartments surrounding a square court,, and closed in hy 
high walls. From those bounding the walls, the roofs of the 
aj^rtments sloped inwards to the central court. In short, the 
whole establishment was little better than a series of open sheds, 
shut in by a gateway, the fineness of an Italian summer not 
rendering closeness desirable. hVom this rudimental form, the- 
dwelling advanced to greater extent and elegance. The Grecian 
architecture was introduced, along with statuaiy, pictures, and 
other embellishments. Nevertheless the Romans never got oif 
the jdau of building round a courtj^ard, a practice which has been 
but slightly copied in Britain, but is still perpetuated in Italy, 
France, and some other continental countries. The house of 
Pansa, being of the most advanced order, consisted of two courts, 
one bchincl the other, and a garden beyond, the whole opening 
one into tlie other — a plan which would now be considered veiy 
incommodious, though striking in general effect. 

In the annexed ground-plan of Pansa’s mansion, a is the en- 
trance or vestibule, corresponding* to a modern lobby ; s s 5 s are 
small shops fronting the stre(‘t, tmee of which had been let, but 
a fourth, communicating with had been retained by Pansa for 
the sale of articles, perliaps the produce of his gardens or fields ; 
n had been the chamber appointed for the keeper of the shop. 
From the vestibule a we proceed by a small inclination into a 
large apartment I b, measuring about fifty feet long and forty 
feet wiae. This apartment, called the atrhmy is the improved 
form of the ancient open 0001*1.. It is, indeed, not closed even at 
this point of advancement. » The roof had in the centre an open 
space c, through which the rain could fall into a basin of equal 
size in the floor beneath. The opening was called conplimumy 
from cofiy together, and pluvia, rain-water. The basin was called 
iftiplHvitmj ingnifying a rec<mtacle for the rain. The conpluviuin 
was the only window — in fact, an open skylight — in this com- 
fortless though elegantlyrcmbellishea apartment. Along the 
sides of the room were doors leading into bed-closets m m m m ; 
rooms they would not now* be callSl, for they are di’cary cells, 
provided only with air-holes for windows ; (Z rf are recesses, which 
had been closed in fi*ont by curtains. The next apartment e was 
called the tablinttnij from tahella^ a picture, and here were ex- 
hibited the family pictures and other objects of taste. This 
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apartment was divided from the atrium on one side and the 
fui»ther divibion ffhymoveMe curtains, the situations of which 
are marked with lines of dots ; J f is 
a square court, called the pcristffliim, 
or peristyle, from Greek words sig- 
nifying about a pillar, because the 
roof of the sheds or cells along the 
sides is supported by pillars. This 
apartment, division, or court, has, 
luce the atrium, an open conplu\iuia 
g. The cells marked / / H / / had been 
employed, like those rouivl the at- 
rium, as bed-clos(‘tb ; h is an apart- 
ment or hall between tlie peristyle 
and i i, a terrace hehiud, overlooking 
the garden k. This apartment, like 
the tablinum, had been secluded by 
curtains. Alongside of this apart- 
ment, and also adjoining* the tablinum, 
are passages marked / / ; o is a recess 
for a staii'case to the upper floor, now 
gone ill Pansii’s house; and p is a 
dining-room. In this dining hall a 
table with sofas on tliree of its sides 
are marked. Latterly, the Itomans 
adopted a fashion o'f reclining on 
benches w'hen dining or supping, in- 
stead of sitting on chairs, as is cus- 
tomary in modern times: q is the 
kitchen, communicating through a 
passage y wuth a side street ; r r are 
closets for reading or metlitalion, over- 
lookintr the gaiden. One of the small apartments was most 
likely the lararium, or chamber of devotion, in which wuu*e 
statues of the lares, or liousehold gods. The garden behind 
Pansa’s house must have been about a hundred feet square, tuid 
laid out ornamentally with flower-plots. 

Such was a Roman mansion of the lirst order, exclusive of the 
upper apartments, which for the most part were only a species 
of garrets, for the accommodation of the slaves, or as storerooms. 
There were no sunk floors, though occasionally vaults or cellars. 
The main object of the proprietors of these mansions was show— , 
exposi^re of the interior to the public, with riie enjoyment of open 
air. Whe^ the door and tne curtains of the tablinum and 
further hall were thrown ojien, which was done in tine weather, 
parties pasmtig could see through the whole house to the garden 
in the rear ; pictures, statues, vases, noble pillars, mosaic pave- 
ments, flower!^ and shrubs, all conspiring to present a striking 
* ptersijectLTel To make the rista seem longer than it really was, 
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the opposite wall of the garden was painted to represent an 
avenue of trees, embellished with fountains and other devices. 
Thesfj imposing appearances contrasted badly with the limited 
accommodations for sleeping or retirement. Although the bed- 
rooms were generally plastered, and ornamented with paintings, 
they were small, and wliat would now l>e called mean. All the 
accommodations for insuring ch'anliness seem to have been equally 
paltry. In the great house of J^ansa, the water for drinking and 
cooking was brought in buckets from jmblic fountains ; for, 
although the city was supplied with water by an aquedu(jt from 
hills eight miles distant, it was not introduced by pipes into tlic 
hous(*s. This defect, liowever, did not arise from an ignor<ance 
of hydraulics, because in Pompeii there are paintings of jets 
d^eaii, or fountains spouting water. As large numbers of slaves 
and menials were emjdoyed in carrying water, and in various 
cleansing openitions, the absence of any jnmdsion for introducing 
water to the houses in pipes was not probably expericmced. An- 
other deticiency was the absence of chimneys or Iheplaces. 
Suitable enough for summer or pleasant dry weather, the houses 
could not fail to be uncomfortable in winter. Excepting where 
dues of warm air were led through the walls from luriiaces em- 
ploj^ed fur hot baths, the method of heating tvas by pans of 
burning wood or charcoal, over which the ])eople sat .shivering 
hi (*old weather. Cooking was likewise perfonned over pans of 
charcoal sunk in <*ounters of stonework. Ancient Homan writers 
make gi'ievons complaints of the smoke rising from the heating 
pans, Avhich having no contrivance to rid themselves of, wound 
m clouds through the apartments, spoiling the appearance of the 
statues and pictured Avaljs, and in certain seasons making life 
within doors almost insupportable. How remarkable does it 
now appar that a people so far advanced in taste and luxury, so 
accomplished in all ornamental arts, should not have arrived at 
the discovery and use of cliimnej’^s ! With these things forced 
on our notice, the feelings of re 2 ;^‘ct which we exiieritmced in 
wandering through the roofless lialls of Pansa’s palace were 
considerably modified. We thought of our neat dwelling in 
dear England, which, without mij ])retensions to magnificence, 
surpassed in every useful and substantial accommodation this 
once proud and lordly mansion. 

In the block of building, or island, as the Romans called a con- 

f eries of buildings in a contiguous mass, next the mansion of 
^ansa, are some remains considered among the most interesting 
in Pompeih The chief ruin is the house of the Tragic Poet, as 
it has been termed. When excavated and laid open in 1824, 
this building was pretty nearly entire, and at a small expense it 
might have been roofed and restored. The only attempt at pre- 
servation has been the tiling of the walls ; but as this does not 
shelter their surface from the w'eather, some of the finest spe(;i-^ 
mens of fresco painting have been destroyed. The mosaic pave- 
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ments were likewise beautiful, and these have suffered less 
damage. As we enter into tlie vestibule, the figure of an angry 
cur chained is observed to be wrought in the mosaic, with tlie 
motto beneath, Cave Cankm — Beware the Dog. After tlie 
description of Pansa^s mansion, no account of the arrangements 
in the present house is necessary. I need only say that the style 
of the walls and remaining pillars is exceedingly elegant. On 
whatever side we turn, do v?e lament the gradual fading and 
destruction of the paintings. Some have fortunately been re- 
moved to museums, and thej^ are esteemed among the best 
specimens of delineations in fresco. These and other paintings 
throughout this unfortunate city were principally representa- 
tions of the gods and goddesses in the Grecian mytliology, or 
of characters and scenes mentioned in the works of Homer. 
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usual to scour woollen clothes by tramping' with the bare feet in 
a tub — a practice, I believe, which still exists in Scotland, 
Adjoining* the Fullonica are the houses of the fountains, where 
some interesting relics of art are also exhibited. 

Returning from this part of the town fo the narrow street 
which we entered from the gateway, we were shown the house 
of Sallust, as it is supposed to have been. This is inferior in size 
to tliat of Pansa, and also less regular in details, but is equal 
to some of the best houses as respects elegance of decoration. 
On the side of the same street, the remains of what had been 
a house abounding in ornament were next pointed out, called 
the House of the Vestals, and over the door of which the 
ordinary Salve remains inscribed. On some of the walls 
are various paintings, greatly faded, but still conveying an 
idea of their original appearance. Exposure to the weather, 
however, is gradually obliterating these vestiges of SsIxD^n art. 
A number of years ago, when less damaged, and iW’^llftOveable^ 
not carried oil* to museums, Boiineci thus described House 
of the Vestals : — “ This liouse seems to have been originally 
two separate houses, afterwards })robably bought by some rich 
man, and thrown into one. After traversing a little court, 
around wliich are the sleeping-chambers, and that destined to 
business, we hastened to render our visit to the Penates. We 
entered the pantry, and rendered back to the proprietors the 
greeting [of welcome] that from the threshold of this mansion 
they still direct to strangers. We next passed through the 
kitchen and its dependencies. The corn-mills [small hand quems] 
seemed waiting for the accustomed hands to grind with them, 
after so many years of repose. Oil standing in glass vessels, 
chestnuts, dates, raisinsj and li^s, in the next chamber, announce 
the provision for the approaching winter, and large amphorai of 
wine recall to us the consulate of Ciesar and of Cicero, We 
entered the private apartments. Magnificent porticos are to be 
seen around it. Numerous beautiful emumns covered with stucco, 
and with very fresh colours, surrounded a very agreeable gaixien, 
a pond, and a bath. Elegant paintings, delicate omaments, stap, 
spuinxes, Ayild and fanciful flowers, everywhere cover the wans. 
The cabinets of young girls, and their toilets, with appropriate 
paintings, are dis^josed along the sides. In this last were found 
a great quantity of female ornaments, and the skeleton of a little 
dog. At the extremity is seen a semicircular room adorned 
with niches, and formerly statues, mosaics, and marbles. An 
altar, on which the sacrea fire burned perpetually, rose in the 
centre. This is the mcranum. In this secret and sacred place 
the most solemn and memorable days of the family were spent 
in rejoicing^ and here, on birthdays, sacrifices were offered to 
Juno, or the Genius, the protector of the newborn child.” The 
mosaic pavements in this house, consisting of dift'pent coloured 
pieces oi maa^bie set in figures, are veiy me. It is evident that 
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m the preparation of such embellishments for the floors, whether 
tiles or marbles, the Homans had attained a pitch of perfection 
which England all its wealth is now only beginning* to 
imitate. The small cut hei'e given represents the 
^gure of a central compartment in one of these 
mosaics. 

Proceeding along the street from the house 
of the Vestals, w’-e arrive at a spot on the left- 
hand side where we are shown the remains of 
the public baths, now a scene of bi*oken arches, 
dilapidated walls, and marble floors, encumbered by rubbisli. The 
ostaolishment was evidently On a most extensive scale, and con* 
eisted of distinct divisions ior men and women respectively. The 
baths wei-e of cold, tepid, and hot water. One of the largest 
apartments, the tcpidarium, being vaulted, is tolerably entire; 
and here a number of the ornaments remain on the roof and 
nvcdls. Light had been admitted by a small window in the roof. 
The floors of the waim-bath rooms were hollow, heated air hav- 
ing been admitted beneath them by flues, for the pui’pose of 
taking oiF the chill of the atmosphere : in the present state of 
ruin, portions only of these flues are visible. From the number 
of entrances tuid other arrangements, the practice of bathing had 
been as popular among the citizens of Pompeii, if not more so, 
than in otlier Homan cities. 71ie want of means for purilication 
at home, the costliness of linen, and otlier defects in the economy 
of the ancients, rendered frequent bathing indispensable. The 
indulgence of the b.itli, however, was a favourite luxury among 
all classes. After bathing*, it was customary to anoint the 
• body with fine oils and perfumes. “ The ancients^^^ observes Sir 
William Gell in his Pompeiana, “ had aa astonislung number of 
oils, soaps, and perfumes.^^ Persons in a humble condition, he 
adds, “ sometimes used, instead of soap, meal of lupins, called 
lomentum, which, with common meal, is yet used in the north 
of England, while the rich carried their own most precious 
unguents to the tlierinfie in phials of alabaster, gold, and ghiss, 
which were of such common use, both in ordinary life and at 
jtoei»als, that they have veiy fi*equently been found in modem 
times, when they acquired tne name of lachrymatories, from a 
mistaken notion conceiving their original destination,^' 

. The further exti’emity of the bath establishment bears upon 
the a large ai^a, like an open square, which we entein^d 

next in onr perambulation. Passing the ruins of the temple of 
dii^iter, we the cleared space of the Forum before us. And 
what a scene of fallen grandem*! Whfui in its gloiy, this place 
of universal resort had consisted of an oblong area, JOO feet wide 
W &0& in length, payed with marble in different colqure, embel- 
lished. at points with statues, and environed by temples 

<^erj;e(|idces with fronts of Grecian architectui'e. 

' On one sife thei*e had been an ambulatoxy, or open gallery^ 
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ftbove the rows of pillars, where the idle mij^ht lounge and look 
down upon the moving throngs beneath. All is now desolate ; 

S illars broken, roofs gone, and navement destroyed ; much of tliis 
ilapidation having been caused by the earthquake sixteen years 
before the final destruction. 

In perambulating this scene of fallen grandeur, we are forcibly 
reminded of the custom among the Romans of spending much 
of their time daily in public. While all menial offices Tvere filled 
by slaves, the middle and higher orders loitered away no small 
portion of their existence in public places of resort. A Roman 
citizen,” says M. Simond, “ went out early, and did not return 
home until the evening repast. He spent his day in the Fomm, 
at the baths, at the theatre — cveiywhere, in short, except at his 
own home; where he slept in a small room without windows, 
without a chimney, and almost without furniture To suit 
such customs, every Rcinan city was amply provided with places' 
of amusement, erected by the munificence of wealthy citizens, 
or by the state. Whatever was the form of goverament, a 
monarchy or republic, one object was steadily maintained — 
the amusement of the people at the public expense; and no 
small proportion of the plunder of countries conquered by the 
Roman arms was devoted to this puipose. Besides being a 
spot for the daily loitering of idlers, the Forum was the scene 
of political contentions. Here the leaders of rival factions 
addressed and sought the sufiVages of the citizens; here was 
the great centre of all kinds of bribery and corruption; here 
were the votes of the populace shamelessly sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Proceeding along the western side of the Forum, we had occa-* 
sion to pass the ruins of an establishment which had doubtless 
figured in these demoralising pra<itices. This was the great 
public gi*anary. So abject had the Roman people ultimately 
become, and such was the mass of pauperism, that in every ci^ 
vast numbers were daily supported by doles of corn or bread ; 
and he who was most munificent in these distributions usually 
attained the highest <jivic honours. Adjoining the public gra- 
nary are the ruins of the temple of Venus, and the Basilica, 
or courts of justice, beneath which are vaults that had been 
used as a prison. In these gloomy recesses two skeletons were 
fi)und with iron manacles on tlieir legs; the poor wretches 
had been suffocated in their dungeons by the eruption. Going 
i^ound by the east end of the Forum to the north side, we 
have before us, running eastwards, the Street of the Silver- 
smiths, which has been well cleared, and shows some stiiking 

One group of mins in good preservation was pointed out to us 
as being dl that remainSi of tiie temple of Isis— a building in 
the Roman Doric order, possessing some fine mosaics. At th,« ^ 
further extremity of the interior stood the altar, from which a 
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statue of Isis had been removed when the building w'as uncovered. 
We were conducted into some apartments behind, and were here 
showui a recess where the priests of tlie temple were concealed 
when they uttered the oracular responses supposed to be pro- 
nounced by the goddess. The accommodations for the priests 
had been on an extensive scale, and included cooking, ainin^^, 
and sleeping apartments. When the kitchen w'as explored, it 
was found well provided wdth cooking utensils and different 
articles of food. The skeleton of a man, supposed to have been 
the cook, 'vvas found in the kitchen wnth an axe in his hand, near 
a hole in the wall, which he had made in order to effect his 
escape. In the temple the* skeleton of a priest liad been also 
found, with a bag of money in his hand. His avarice or careful- 
ness in remaining to secure the treasures of the temple had been 
the cause of his destruction. 

Having now seen a number of the stfpets of Pompeii, I may 
here say a few w^ords regarding them. All are narrow, remiml- 
irig one of the coutined thoroughfares of Paris ; hut whatever 
their width, they are prettj" well paved with blocks of lava or 
stones, in the central pai't, for the use of carriages and horses; 
w'hile on each side is a trottoir or foot pavement, raised above 
the causewray, and formed of a composition of lime, earth, and 
gravel. These foot pavements, varying in breadth fixnn three 
to six feet, are so universal in Pompeii, that the comfort of 
pedestrians must have been a matter of consideration by the 
ancient Poman authorities. In after times, the practice of em- 
ploying foot pavements was lost in continental Europe, and it is 
only now resumed in Paris and elsewhere by copying English 
mocLels. In some of the streets, we remarked that there were 
stones elevated in the causeway to form crossings from one 
side of the street to the other. The great torrents of rain which 
fall in this part of Italy at certain seasons, and the absence 
of undergi’ounC drains, have rendered these stepping-stones 


neceiisary. 

Prom w'hat we had now^ observed of the different streets, it did 
not appear that any part of the town was sacred from the intru- 
sion of trade. Shops are usually known byi-" 
signs emblematic of the business which had! 
been carried on within. The annexed small 
cut represents the sign of a wine shop. It 
is a term-cotta in oas-relief, showing the 
figures of two men carrying between them 
an auMihora or jar of wine. Jars of this form 
are of great antiquity. When set down in 

a cellar^ their lower-pointed end was planAdL 

in a hole ^ and thus they were kept in an upright 

position. 6n a shop near the baths is a bas-relief reprOsenwng 
% goat, which is believed to denote that the owner was a s^er 
of milk. The hoiwe of a teacher of fencing is indiesatod bjr 
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a painting* of two men fighting. A school is denoted by the 
painting, of a boy mounted on the back of another, and I’eceiving 
a whipping from his master, from which w'e may know that this 
barbarous mode of punishment is of a respectable antiquity. 
Latin inscriptions, ot vei'y rudcdy-formed characters, are exceed- 
ingly common. Some of these are short public announcements ; 
others are the names of owners of houses ; and a third class are 
signs of persons in business. The following is a diminished fac- 
simile of one of these sign inscriptions : — 


These rude letters and words have been interpreted as follows : — 
Marcum. Cerrinium. Vatiain. TEdilem. Orat. Ut. Faveat. Scriba. 
Issus : Diguus. Est : — In English — “ The Scribe Issus beseeches 
Marcus Cerriniiis Vatia the Etlilc, to extend to him his patron- 
age ; for which he is deserving,’^ From this modest appeal it 
would appear tliat Homan tradesmen were not more independent 
than those modern shopkeepers who seek to carry on business 
under the heraldic insignia of great personages. 

From the Street of the Silversmiths we were conducted, after 
two turnings, into the quarter of the theatres, which is the limit 
of the excavations on the south, or the point opposite to that at 
Avhich we had entered the town. Two theatres have been cleared, 
one of large size, situated on a sloping piece of ground, and so 
arranged that the visitors must have descended from the street 
to the body of the house. From the remains of the edifice, it 
would seem that much of the interior w’as formed of marble. I 
will not here attempt any account of the manner in which these 
theatres were laid out. pur time w'ould not allow of a very 
deliberate examination, and w^e hastened to finish our tour of 
the excavated city. Already we had gone over the town, from 
the gate of Herculaneum to the further extremity of the excava- 
tions, a distance of rather more than half a mile ; and almost the 
only thing that remained to be visited w^as the amphitheatre, 
situated in a cleared space at the (?astern termination of the city. 
Thei*e wewj two w^ays by which we could reach tliis : we might 
go by a road round the w'alls, or by a pathw'ay across the ground 
which still covered the remaining part of the towm. Preferring 
the latter, we mounted the bank of rubbish, and gained the 
cottage of a vine-dresser, placed nearly on the brink of the pre- 
cipice which overhangs the cleared streets beneath. This is 
reckoned the most favourable spot for obtaining^ a view of 
Pompeii j and I acknowledge that the ^spectacle of disnmntlefl ’ 
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buildings, silent streets, broken pillars, mosaic pavements of 
palaces and temples^ and painted walls, the whole bounded by 
the hillocks of rubbish and gi-een vine plants, has a striking and 
picturesque effect.^ 

From this interesting spot we proceeded, across the vinejmrds 
which now occupy the surface ol the ground over the uncleared 
part of the citv, to the amphitheatre. This we found to bo 
a most giganrfc and imposing mass of building. Like all 
Homan amphitheatres, it is an edihee of an oval form, sliowing 
two storeys outside, while the interior consists of ti(jrs of stone 
benches rising from, and environing a central arena. 'I'lie floor 
of the areua being cleared, iv’o are able to realise the character of 
the barbarous scenes which occurred in this great place of resort. 
The spectacles presented here for the public amusement, con si.'^ ted 
of fights of gladiators — victims doomed to fight iu an almost 
naked state with swords — and combats of W'ild beasts, lion against 
lion; or one of those savage animals with an unfortunate cap- 
tive, Beneath the row's of seats are vaulted dens, in which the 
lions and other beasts of prey had been kept, ready to he let out 
upon the arena. In one of these cells the skeleton of a lion was 
found w'hen the builduig was excavated- Ascending the podimn, 
or 2 >itrapet which surrounds the arena, we attained, fii'st, the 
. seats appropriated to the senators and other functionaries, after 
which, higner up, in an uubrokeu slope, come the seats of the 
aristocracy and common people. Although much inferior in 
dimensions to the Coliseum at Home, the accommodations seem 
to have been sufficient for 20,000 inhabitants. The benches are 
in some places destroyed ; but, as a whole, tlxe amphitheatre is 
the most entire of the Pompeian antiquities, the solid nature of 
the building having resisted the earthquake and eruption which 
levelled so many other structures. 

Amidst the siJence of the now deserted amphitheatre, and on 
one of the stone seats commanding a view of the lower area, wc 
spread out the provisions which we had brought with us from 
Naples, and after the fatigues and excrement of exploring ruins, 
were able to dine with no small degree of zest. Pietro, with much 
good humour, acted as assistant at the feast, and brought from 
a rill in the neighbourhood a supply of water more cool than 
we could have expected, considering the warmth of the day. 
Leaving this interesting edifice, we proceeded by the adjoining 
city wall towards the point where we had entered the town, 
thus making a circuit of the whole. We saw several excava* 

* Sitiee the of Mr P— , a number of additional itreets have been 
deared, diaelofliag the remaing of Itouses and shops, in which many beait* 
tifu] spedimens oi fresco painting and mosaic have been found. We leaxn 
that at present eiglit men with four wagons are constantly employed in 
the excavation and removal of the rubbish, under the charge of a stiper- 
i^tendent of works. A railway from Naples, in the direction of pDmpo!!^ 

^ now fhcihtateft tlie visits o^tourists to tho ruined 
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tions in this excursion ; and at about half way passed the gate 
of Nola, an ancient entrance to the city, which has been exposed 
to view, and of which, 
with the avenue leading 
to it, a sketch is an- 
nexed. 

The day after our 
visit to Pompeii, while 
the recollections were 
still fresh in the me- 
mory, we visited the 
great museum in Naples, 
in which the objects of 
art gathered from its 
disinterred houses, shops, 
and temples, have been 
stored for preservation. 

The collection is enomous, and hafflcs description. A volume 
would be required to give a mere list of the articles. Classified 
ill departments, are shown domestic utensils ; lamps of various 
kinds; articles for the toilet, such as combs, mirrors,, and pins; 
bread, eggs, grain, fruits; gems, cameos, and jewellery; vases, 
statues, fresco paintings, and mosaics; books and scrolls, &c. 
Some of the statues are I'emarkably fine, and rivet the attention 
of all persons of taste, 

HBHCIJLANEUM. 

In our excursion to and from Pompeii, we had passed near 
the spot of ground at Poitici which covers Herculaneum, but 
did not stop to pay our respects to this entombed city, intending 
to make it the object of a special journey. This we did on the 
wecoud day after visiting Pompeii, the first, as I said, having 
been expended on seeing the many interesting Pompeian relics 
contained in the museum at Naples. 

Herculaneum, a larger and more populous city than Pompeii, 
has bad literally a harder fate. Situated considerably nearer the 
volcano, its destruction was more instantaneous and complete. 
AVhile Pompeii sunk under torrents of mud and showers of 
ashes, the whole forming a cinder-like incrustation or paste, 
which has been dug wiUi comparative ease, Herculaneum re- 
ceived a massive stream of lava — a red-hot liquid toiTent, which 
ihstantly destroyed life, and utterly overwhelmed the city in its 
stern grasp. As lava, on cooling, becomes a hard semi-vitreous 
stone, resembling basalt and greenstone, Herculaneum has been 
fixed in the bosom of a rocky mass, which cannot be dug with 
less difficulty than a quarry. 

Portici, a populous village, in which is a summer palace of 
the king, has been built on the ground immediately over Her-, 
culaneum* This appears to have been nmtter of accident. All 
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traditional knowledge of Herculaneum had been loist. and its 
site was discovered (my last on the occasion of, digging 

a well; the fii'st signmeation of there being an entombed city 
beneath^ was the of a pick-axe against the door of a 

theati*e. The approach! to Herculaneum, or rather the small 
portion which can te seen of it, is down the well-like shaft 
by which it was di^ov^ed. Alighting at a gate in the village 
of Portici, over ^ich was inscribed, Scale di Brcolano” 
(Stair of Herculaneum), we delivered ourselves into the hands 
of a guide, and with wax tapers descended a flight of nearly a 
hundi^ steps in quest qf this buried city. On reaching the 
bottom, we found ourselyejsan a gloomy ftbyss, surrounded by 
wails of an elegant construction^ and thi*6ugh which, by a door- 
way, we reached the interior of what haiT been a magnificent 
theatre, seats were of marifie, as well as the pillars of the 
pulpitum ,or stage. Prom biiried scene of gaiety we were 
led along some contiguous passagesV but after having seen 
Pompeii, this dingj^ spectacle conveyed no pleasure to the jmnd, 
and we hastened to reti’cat up the staircase into the brilliant 
sunshine of the living and breathing world. Not only in con- 
sequence of the hardness of the material in which Herculaneum 
is imbedded, but from the danger of undennining the royal 
palace above, tlie excavations have been stopped, and therefore all 
that has been disclosed of this once populous city is insignificant 
in extent. : v 

Before our departure from this part of Italy, we had an oppor- 
tunity of repeatedly viri ting Pompeii, and of treasuring up recol- 
leiirions of tnose elegant objects of art which have been collected 
from it, as well as from Herculaneum. Of my successive visits 
to the ruined city, and also to the museum in Naples, however, 
it is not necessary for me to speak ; the preceding sketch, imper- 
fect as it is, will perhaps suflice to convey a general idea of cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting spots on the surface of the 
eartll, afid stimulate inquiry on a subject sp fruitful of pleasing 
enitotions as that of ancient art 
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THE BOir MUSICtAN. 

) HE scene of our little story opens on a fine afternoon 
» in the month of May 1647, and in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Italy. The sun had already declined 
to the horizon, and the heat of the day considerably 
' abated, when a caniage, emblazoned with tile arras of tlie 
. noble family of Guise, escorted by a number of squires, 
pag-es, and grooms, drew up before the hotel of Santo Spirito 
m Florence. 

^^Make way for my lord of Guise,” cried the grooms, as with 
their w^hips they kept off the curious crowd, attracted by the ele» 
gance of the equipage and the line countenance of the occupant. 

An apartment for my lord of Guise,” said the valets, huriying* 
tumultuously into the hotel. Supper immediately for my lord 
of Guise,” cried the pa^s, as they nuiTied into the kitchen. 

In the meanwhile, he who w'as the cause of all this bustle 
alighted with great dignity from the splendid veliicle, and w^as 
conducted by the squires into the hotel ; th0 landlord and land- 
lady obsequiously bending down before him as he passed towards 
his apartment. ^Regardless of the excitement which his amval 
had created, his deep blue eyes seemed fixed upon some other far 
distant scene, whilst a scarcely-perceptible smile gave a milder 
expression to his half-disdainful matures. 

It was the hour of twilight. The sun, as it disappeared from 
the horizon, cast upon the earth a soft yet brilliant colouring. 
Ihe abating heat was now succeeded by a light breeze whi^ 
No. 29. • I 
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rose fi*om tJxe sea, and passing ow ,tjae flowerj gardens, bore 
from them the sweetest perfumes, and invited to repose. The 
duke, who at first had sat down to write and look over some 
papers in the apartment prepared for him, attracted by the fine- 
ness of the scene, stepped out of doors and seated himself upon a 
stone bench under the vestibule formed of two rows of pillars and 
clustering vines. Hei’O he fell into a pleasing reverie. He re- 
turned in fancy to Borne, where he had Ven on an affair of^lecp 
personal concern. Lost in thought, be forgot where he was, and 
the soft and beautiful scenery before him was umioticed, when 
the sounds of a violin, touched by a light and skilful hand, struck 
upon his ear. 

Surprised aaid dfdighted^^ith the sweetness and cbasteness of 
the sounds, the prince looked about for the musician, and was 
not long in cKiseovering Idm. Not far from him, extended upon 
the first marble seat of the vestibule, 'was a young boy, who, 
reclining in an easy and graceful attitude, seemed to sp(>rt with 
his instrument, at intervals bringing out tones which a master 
might have envied. 

The attention of the priitcfe soon attracted that of the little 
violin player, who, seeing himself the object of notice, s})rang to 
his feet, and as if becoming instinct with new life under the 
approving glance of the stranger*, he began to play iji a mai*- 
veilous manner. 

"Whkt are you playing, my little feDow?*^ demanded the 
Duke of Guise, Snaking a sign to him to approach. Whatever 
comes into my head, your highness/^ answered the boy. 

“ You have a knowledge of music, then “A little.” Who 
taught you?” “No on<?; I am fond of music, and my violin is 
my companion.” 

> “What is your name, my little man?” “Baptiste Lulli.” 
“And yoxu? parents?” “Alas! your excellency, they are dead. 
I am an OHihan, and support myself by my violin. I play at the 
doors of houses to amuse the domestics. When they are 
plen$^.'thky give me some dinner — their leavings to be sure — 
but it is veiy good. Thfs to the first day that ,I ever played 
an inn; though, indeed^ I aid not play, I only 
sfrummed ; but when I saw your excellency lootog at me, that 
mmB mv* ■ , ■ "v* * 

“You have pkyud TW, without anyfiatteiy.” said 

the tkuehi^ alikk »y artless answers of the child as 

ahdi'toilhiiine count^ance. “ How old ai*e 

“its is’ ./that this ciWid.is not af Farto, ,^he wotfid nmke 
htoiiitoWm , obseiiv^dl: the prince, tidnkkg 'aIou4 ^ 

'i.j'.’Ht ‘ii .toq the and at the same inetanct 

'f mw'et^eimcea. Be U«k lont of a- 
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d\)Vj and as he passed into the house, threw it with an encoura<^* 
ing nod to the little violin play far, ' ^ 

Aft{3r the departure of the prince, the young- musician remained 
a moment quite bewildei*ed. Ibe words, It ig a great pityUlat 
this child is not at Paris, he wotdd make hcc^mAuie,” ran<»- in 
his ears, stimulating his curipsity, ?ind um-aAliuiivJ 
** T should make my fortune thete,’^ said he thoughtful^. For- 
tun(^, that surely means to play the violin and be vciy happy.” So 
saying, the little Florentine stooped for the money given him by 
the prince. It was a piece of gold stamped With the effigy of Louis 
•XIV. The little hoy stood motionless with the louis d^or in hi.s 
hand ; lie could not conceive the prince had intended to give him 
so much money. Surely,” said he, bis excellency nas made 
a mistake, and I ought not to take advantage of his oversight.” 
Then, without a moment’s hesitation, he nisned^inibo the hotel. 

Very much undecided as to the best mode of '.^^i^esenting biiA- 
self before the young nobleman, the little mi^dci'an, after care- 
fully laying aside his violin, pursued his course aei'cms the offices, 
kitchens, and long corridors of the hotel of SantO Spinto, 

^i’he lirst person he met was a waiter, who no sooner perceived 
the little Florentine, than, taking him, to be a boy belonging to 
the inn, he put the dish he was carrying into his hand, and 
throwing the na})kin over his arm, said, ^ Go, take that to the 
dining-room, while I go back for sometJung I nave forgotten.” 

As if it had been his business for liis whole, life, the little 
Florentine, summoning all his resolution, boldly entered the 
dining-room, gave his disH’ to the maitre d’hofel, and looked 
about for his excellency of the louis d’or. He easily recognised 
him among the ditferent persons present; but no opportunitv 
occurred for some time to make himself known. At length 
supper was over, and the moment of departure had nearly arrived. 
The poor little musician, quite bewildered, applied to ^n atten^ 
dant to let him speak to the duke 

Your pardon,^' said he ; could you favour me by giving me 
speech of your imaster befoi'e he gets into his carriage ’r 

A pretty follow you are to speak to my lord the Duke of 
Guise,” answered the lacquey, making a motion as if he were 
about to give him a kick, ^ 

Strike me, if it |0 please you:,”, replied the little fellow, 
proudly relwug his h m only let ipe spe^ to your master. 
j?^ay, strike then; I will not return your Mpw^ ;l apaswre you.” 

“ I should like to see you attempt it,” said the valet, moving 
away ; but se^pg the foce of dos^ir of l3i<s ^pplicaiit, he was 
moved by a mo^ntary feeling of compassion <«na curiosity, and 
inquii^ what i^l was he wantS With the 

I will tell you,” said <|he boy, loMhg .nohe of his self-pos- 
.session. played the yiiql|n hejore the dufee. He was very # 
much pleased with me ; bat tffiat do^ spot astonish for I hav^ 
pleadea many others besides him, ana perhaps as good judges of 
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music. As a token of his satisfactioii, he took out of his pocket at 
random some monejr and threw it to me. This was all very well : 
but when I picked up the money, I found it^^as a piece ot 
“ Well wnerc is the harm in that?” demanded the lacquey. 

There is no in tie piece of g*oId^ sir,^^ replied the little 
Jbrui^iiAdjtat; , wquld he harm wtere I to keep it ; and the 

reason I want you to let me spetk to your master is, because I 
wish to return it to him.” 

“ Is the fellew a fool ?” said the lacquey, shrugging up his 
shoulders. Since my lord gave you the louis d’or, it was in- 
tended for you, and you had better keep it,” 

“ yo]!j do not understand^ air, that the duke may have given it 
in ndstfijke ; he would not naVe given a louis d^or for a little air 

on the violin ; and if it is your goodness makes you say ” 

“ Ybu are an Italian booby said the lacquey, turning his back 
and walking olF. 

“ Booby ! booby I” repeated the little Florentine angrily. If 
my lord gave me it saying, ‘ Look, Baptiste, here is a piece of 

f old, 1 give it to you,^ certainly then I should be stupid not to 
eep it ; but he did not know he was giving it. These great loi*ds 
are so indolent, so nCghgent, and take so little care of their money, 
that one might steal it if one wished ] hut I do not wish it. My 
father said to me when dying, ‘Be an honest man, Baptiste, 
and God tdjl h^»lp j^ou, and y;<m will be happy I ^ And I tvill Ixj 
aHf^nest majjl t Yes I tdil, in spite of that wipked valet, who 
was like aU evfl angel to me. My good angel whispers better 
things •, I feel Mm in my heart,” dSded Baptiste, and to him 
alone will 1 lifted. I should be sorry that, when the duke arrived 
in Faria, and counting his money, he should say, ‘ I miss a 
louis d-or/ and recollecting what he has noW given me, add, ‘and 
I.mu5t,l)iav^ given it to that' little rascal who was playing the 
violin; at f|iwjence. iHad he been an honest boy, he would have 
instantly it/ Oh dear^ dear, what shall I do^ipo get this 

unfoHujiafe piece of gold back m its proper owper ?” And the 
brave-middoa child gasped convulsively with MVemptions. 

Tlie hifht qqite dark, had notf set in, ind by the light of 
blasdng tortefaes Baptiste observed thair the gay equipage was 
r^edy for immediate depai^ure. The prince had got infe his 
<^mage, and the jrhole reifciuute of add grooms, 

< only waited for |he emck of th4 pbitulwa wmp to begin their 
iotttnhy,? and Baptism sh^^jWith |he>larm of an honest and art- 
Ibss oiie mo^Ui^ m^^ add the hd]^ of res'titution 

, Whaf was to be adne/ what was to' be done? 
Alr^djrtp The whip; 

hand. One,' two, three,' the horsemen tlR'their 
qhrriage'^fte;dn1 -yet^ ^ne but a stepj a 

■ and it will Imvei' 'Tr|^ly, "mat' evife 

immedies. Baptiste iesimfed no lohger r ae jumped" 
of the oerria^, clung fast to and, favout^by - 
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the darkness, passed unperceiVed by the prince’s retinue, BeJiold 
hiih' out of Florence : let us, my young readers, follow him on 
his way to Turin. 

This movement of Baptiste’s was made with so little reflection, 
that he felt at flrst only the pleasure of being carried at foil 
gallop by six good horses; but fear soon ^cceeded to pleasure. 
Seated upon the step, clinging by both hands to the gut pieces 
of Avood which served to protect the footmen, and hinder them 
from falling to either side, the jolting of ^e carriage threatened 
every moment to dash him io the ground. All he could do — 
indeed the only thing of which the risk he ran permitted him to 
think of— was to hold himself firmly on the perdous poet wliich 
he had chosen ; and the constant watchfulness necessaiy kept 
sleep from his eyelids. 

Yet — for custom reconciles us to everjrthmg,- even constant 
danger — when he saw that, notwithstanding his ifear, he did not 
fall, and that, when the first dizziness had passed away, his post 
was tenable enoimh, Baptiste’s thoughts began to turn to what 
he had left at Florence, ahd his heart heaved and his tears 
flowed. And yet it Was not a tender and indulgent mother ; it 
was not his father— for, as has been saicj^ this poor child was an 
orphan— it was not a little friend of his own age ; still less was it 
a kind hospitable hostess ; for the orphan always slept at the 
first place ne came to, the first lodging he met j most often 
pnder the beautiful stars. But listen to the low murmurs of the 
child, and you will know, my young readers, why the poor boy 
wept. 

^‘My violin, my only friend!” said he between each sob; 
^Miow could I have left thee? — abandoned thee alone in a hotel 
open to every one, where the feet of the first fellow that passes 
by will crush thee, or perhaps, who knows, spuiii thee 
contempt! Oh, my violin I, my sweet violin!— the only bemg 
that answered me with loVe wnen I spoke to it— the o»fr b^ng 
that spoke to me with the voice of my mother j shall I find 
thee when I return to Florence? For mf violm ‘wiiis not a com- 
mon violin; it was not, as cJd Barbarina sai^ who housed me 
% a while, d^ad thing ;* my violin was a a, companion, 
a comforter. The day I had eaten nothing, t knew jjiow p draw 
strains from, it which melted the hearts of all t!^hn passed by. 
If I was gay, its sounds became as gay as mysejf. Wntle listen- 
ing to my violin, every one mi^t ,say tp himself, the little 
Baptiste is hungry, or sorrowfuh qriihas b^;^agood day with 
the littfe Ba|itiste ; or the little Bap&te doe^^bl^ Jenow where to 
sleep-lip ni^h^ , Alas 1 I know v^ry nfejl tjh^jvith the gold that 
his excellency has given me I comd buy another violin, 

or two, perham^^ee: but then the money does not belong to 
me; besides, would not he my vioBh, Py own, the vidm 
which was left me by my father— the vimin so sweet, so gentle, ^ 
p dl^ent to my hand, that the notes scented to come outbefore 
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tlio bow touched the string's. Oh! what will becoinc of my 
violin { nnd in what state shall I find it when I return to Fld- 
it'nce AVvt'tch that I am, to leave my violin and run after this 
lord to return him money for which perhaps he does not care ! 

true that is a piijce of gold — how beautiful it is ! — but my 
violin is v/orth it all. I would give all the gold in the world for 
it, to have it here this moment under my arm. Oh no ! it is all 
useless. I can no more get back my violin than I can my poor 
father or my dear mother. And I know^ myself too well — I 
know that it is impossible — shall never be able to play on a 
strange violin, no more than I could say ‘ father/ than 1 could 
say ^"mother/ to a stranger. Ahl I have lost my violin! f 
have lost lay nil ! ” 

In the midst of liis grief and tears Baptiste experiences! a 
shock which threw him with violence to tiie ground, W'here he 
lay stunned by the fall. 

What is the matter ? Are we overturned ? ” said the prince 
in a sleepy tone. 

No, my lord*; only the axletree broken, replied the pos- 
tilion ; but we are near a little village, and, if your grace w'iJl 
permit, I will untaclifle one of the horses anci ride at full gallop 
to rouse up a smith of my acquaintance, and who I know w ill 
deem it an honour to mend your grace’s carriage.'*^ 

Gp> then, wdthout any more parley/^ said the duke impa- 
tiently. 

^v©^|!iBg this colloquy Baptiste had got up, and having assured 
himself tliafc he had no broken bones, he tried to find out where 
he was. This the darkness did not permit ; but he consoled him- 
self by the recollection that he Avould not have been wisfu’ had it 
been noonday, as he had never been in this spot before. “No 
matter,^’ said he — ignorant how far horses could go in six hours — 
“ no matter, w e cannot be very far li’om Florence, and I can gel. 
back by 'inyseU*. I think this is a good opportunity, W'hile the 
carriage is obliged to stop, to return the prince his louis d'ur. 
After that, I will go back to Florence, and try to find my violin, 
my poor violin. Oh tliat I may find it safe ! 

‘Delighted with this determination, Baptiste walked boldly to 
the carriage door ; but the grumbling voices which he heard on all 
aides took away hie courage— the prince scolding his attendants 
for not having examined the carriage before setting out, the ser-^ 
vaitts etcusing themselves, and throwing the blame on each other. 

Meanw Itiic lights appeared at a distance, and in a short time 
the. servant arrived, bringing ^itli hijA the smith and eveiythiiig 
hecessary to remedy the accident. 

They set to work immediately ; and as the ho]Mi of being soon 
again on their way had quieted them all, Baptiste a second time 
approached the prince, who was leaning out of the window. 

^ “ Your excellency,^' he ventured to say with a faltering voice, 
and was hbout to go on, when the Duke of Guise^ seeing, but not 
u 
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i^icognising" liim, tlirow liim a piece of money, ci7inp: to tlie at- 
tendants, Send away that little bej^g^ar, and set off at once.’^ 
For by this time the carriage w^as repaired, and the postilion bid 
already mounted his horse. 

“ Beggar ! ’’ cried Baptiste. Oh no, I am not a beggar, and 
I will jirove it to you,’^ said he, picking up the money and run- 
ning after the carriage, which had just driven off. 

Whilst rTinning after the carriage, day, which was now break- 
ing, permitted Baptiste to perceive an object which was fastened 
under the boot of the carriage. A hill having obliged the horses 
to slacken their pace, Baptiste approached near enough to dis- 
tinguish a large open basket. At the same instant the carriagi* 
suddenly stopped, and Baptiste, looking into the basket, perceived 
a little clog* asleep. Sudaenly an idea struck him, if ho were to 
g{>t into the dog's placje, it would not only be more comfortable 
than the step, but, besides, he would not again run the risk of 
being taken for a beggar, and repulsed as such. 

He was just going to put this project into execution, when, in 
the very act of ^taking out the little dog, he was touched with a 
feeling of pity for the poor animal abandoned upon a lonesome 
road. Could he not share the place with the dog without dis- 
possessing him entirely? He now felt all the cruelty and in- 
]ustice of his first intention. Tlic basket was large and deep, and 
he was very slight for his age, which circumstances aiding his 
humanity, he squeezed himself into as small a compass as he pos- 
sibly could, and slipped in by tlic side of the dog, wliich, far from 
disliking the intrusion, joyfully greeted his new companion by 
licking his face and hands, as if to say, Welcome, welcome • I 
■was very lonely. 

The motion of the carriage, which began again to roll rapidly 
forward, put an end to the protestations of friendship between the 
two inmates of the basket. “ What a droll event,’' said Baptiste, 
as the rays of the rising sun gave to his view the country around, 
which now lay in all its loveliness before his eyes. “ I have fol- 
lowed this French lord to return him his louis d'or, and to pre- 
vent him from forming a bad opinion of me on his amval at 
Paris, and, after all, he gives me charity, and treats me like a 
beggar. la it not too bad ? Instead of removing an unfavour- 
able impression, 1 have only increased it, How can I bear his 
liighness to say, when he amves in IT'ance, ^ Little Baptiste, you 
may know him e*asily, a faif'-haired little boy, who plays the 
violin for his subsistence, and who does not play badly, I assun; 
YOU. Well, he is a little rogue, a black^ard, a thief*, a rascal. 
Without intending it, T gave him a gold pifeoe, which the little 
wretch was not satisfied with keeping, butj followed me for more.' 
I could not bear to tliink that this French lord should say such 
dreadful things of me. But go on, horses : trot, trot ; gallop 
away as fast as you can ; you cannot go too last for me, if I do 
but clear myself. I, Bap*tiste LuUi, a thief and a beggar! i 
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u’ill all the way to Paris, if necessary, to prove tlie cojitrary 
lo this lord.’^ 

Sleep surprised Baptiste in the middle of his soliloquy. It was 
broad day when he awoke, and perceiving that lie and his com- 
]);iiiion in the basket had ceased to move, he thought it -was time 
to find out why. Putting his head out of his receptacle, he saw 
that the horses had been taken from the carriage, which was 
standing in an inu-yard. All the attendants had disapp(*ared. 

Well, this time I am determined not to be frighteiied by the 
haughty looks of this great lord.” 

With this resohe, Baptiste jumped out of the basket with 
tlie most determined air possible, and advanced towards a large 
house, where, amongst thii persons who were thronging the 
passages and corridors, chatting with the people of the hotel, 
Baptiste recognised the duke’s valet, whom he had addressed 
on the previous evening. Baptiste now sj)oke to him again, 
and the man, surprised at his appearance, demanded how he 
<*ame to Turin, Our little hero, nowever, baffled his inquiries ; 
and with such good humour, that the man was pleased to answer 
his cpiestions as to where the duke was to be found. 

“ If you w^ant to see his grace,” said he, go straight forward 
into the parlour on the right ; and if he asks for lireakfast, tell 
him that it tviH soon be ready.” 

In his great anxiety to make I'estitution, and return to Flo- 
rence, Baptiste, without thanking the valet, burned on, ascended 
the stairs to the first landing-place, where an open door showed 
Jiim the Duke of Guise seated at a table writing, -with his back 
to him. 

He advanced slowly and softly, ivith ‘all the money the duk(‘ 
had given him in his hand, both gold and silver,* but on his 
way, having knocked against a chaii*, the duke turned round. 
‘'Who is tliere?” cried he; when his eyes fell on the hoy, and 
lK^came fixed, as if his sweet countenance called back some bj^gone 
memcjy. 

“ I am little Baptiste Lulli, your highness,” said the boy, 
saluting him as he appro^iohed. ‘^iTesterday evening you certainly 
made a mistake in giving me this gold piece, and last night you 
.were still more mistaken when you took me for a begg'ar, and 
threw me thi$ piece, of silver : I nave brought you both.” 

While uttering these words, Baptiste advanced, and quietly 
laid upon the tame the t\yo pieces that glittered in his little hand. 

“Yesterday evening?” said the astonished duke, looking 
attentively at the little Florentine ; “ was it yesterday evening ? 
-^hut I was ^t Florence, and I do not recollect.” 

“Oh, the great foiget very soon; my father often told me 
so ; but 1 have |not forgotten you, your excellency ; here is your 
money. Now, say how much did you really intend to give 

- “ I cannot understand a single word of what you ai^e saying, 

; a 
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iioi* do I even know who you ai*e,’^ said the prince, crossinj^ his 
legrs, and continuinf^ to examine the boy’s countenance, at once 
so sei'ious and so artless, 

“ What ! your excellency does not recollect yesterday even- 
inp^ at Florence, before tin; hotel of Santo Spirito, a little violiii- 
]>layer ? My poor violin,” added Baptiste with a heavy si^h, 
whudi bi'ouydit the tears into his line blue eyes. 

I now p(‘rfcctly remember you j but wliat do you want with 
me? How did you follow me hither?” 

‘‘ Wliich of vour (mestions am I to answer first, your excel- 
lency?” ' ’ ^ 

Tlie duke smiled at his logical remark, and answered, “ The 
first.” 

I do not want anything*, your highness. I tell 3^011 again 
that I only w’ish to return you the gold piece you gave me 5^es- 
terday evening at Florence ; lor I knew very well you liad made 
a mistake ; that y'ou did not intend to give me so’ much money 
for a little air on the violin, though it was not so very bad either ; 
and also the piece of silver you threw me last night while tliov’ 
were repairing your carriage, when you took me for a beggar. 

I yday the violin to earn my bread honestly; but I am no beggar. 
Ho you understand, your excellency?” 

By ui}’” honour this is charming, delightful, exquisite!” 
said the duke, taking the little amateur by the hand ; now, my 
dear honest little fellow', tell me how you follow'cd me hither?” 

That WHS difficult enougfi, your highness,” said Baptiste, 
(;inboldencd bj^ the kind looks of the duke. You must know', 
that when I j)icked up the money, and discovered the mis- 
take til at you had made, I follow'ed you into the parlour to 
return it to ymu ; but you were not at all the same man that 
you Avere in the porch ; you paid no more attention to the poor 
Baptiste than to the very lowest of your servants. My heart 
failed me, and I dared not speak to you. Before my courage 
returned, came the, hour for y'our departure, and you got into 
your carriage. The horses were just setting and as I could not 
keep the money whicll I kneAv 'you did not mean to give me, I 
w as obliged to"follow you. I clung to the step, and held myself 
on as wdl as 1 could until the moment the carriage was broken ; 

1 hen I thought to take advantage of the accident to give you 
back your gold, and to retui*n to Horence, where I left something 
behind me : I am so very sorry for it ; but there is no use in talk- 
ing of that now. I approached the carriage to speak to you, hut 
instead of letting me explain, you threw me a piece of money, 
calling me ^ beggar I' Look, your excellency ; I would have fol- 
lowed you every where, even to the end of the world, sooner than 
keep the last money with the title of beggar. But, as the step 
of tlie carriage wins not very comfortable, I finished my journey 
in the dog’s basket. This is the whole story, your excellency ; 
and if you wish to give me anything for my little tune, be quick, • 
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for I am in a huny to return to Florence, where, as I told you 
hefore, I left something- behind me tliut is a great grief to me.” 

And wliat is that, my boy?” 

My violin, your excellency. You must not laugh, for my 
violin was my fortune, my livelihood, tny life ; and if I lind it 
broken when I get back to Florence— the mere thought makes me 
sliUtlder — T hack much rather my arm was broken, I assure you.” 

“ Well, here is something to" buy another,” said the Duke of 
Guise, putting liis hand into his pocket and taking out several 
pieces of gold, which he laid upon the table, with the one which 
Baptiste had already left there. 

That would not do at all^ your excellency.” 

Well, how- much more was it worth ?” 

Oh, much more, your excellency, much niOrc.” 

Why, child, what do you mean ?” 

You do, not understand me, your excellency ; you have all 
kinds of nice things ; u carriage, fine clothes, horses, seiwants ; 
you have ^ne gentlemen for fi'iends, and so much money, and I 
do not know liow many more tluims ; so, if you lose one or two 
out of all, you do not miss them. But I, your excellency,” mldcd 
the little boy, the tears in his eyes — “but I, poor I, havenotbirm 
ill the worm but that very violin. That violin was my friend. 
Any other violin would lie to me only a violin. Yon see it 
would be very different.” 

“ Well, tr,ke this money and try to find your violin. Here, 
take it.” 

^ “ All?” cried Baptiste with a stare of astonishment. 

“ All,” replied the duke laughing’. 

Oh, my lord, my lord !” said Baptiste, ’trembling wuth emotion. 

‘ “ May it please your grace, breakfast is ready,” said a servant. 

The duke ^ose to leave the room j hut when he came to the 
door he turned, and saw Baptiste, wdio had not yet taken tlic 
money, gazing a ^’ter him wistfully. 

“ Well, what are you waiting for now ?” a-^ked the duke j “ do 
you want anything 'more from me? Speak^” 

Yes,” said Baptiste, wuth his w^holu heart in his eyes ; I 
should like to stay with you always,” 

“ And your violin ?” 

“ That is a great trouble to me ; Imt in your presence I will try 
to forget it.” 

“ Well, settle the point with my people, and follow me to Pari.s 
if you like it.” 

“Tljanks, thanks, your excellency,” said Baptiste, kissing the 
hand which the duke held out to him. 

Baptiste was now admitted into the Duke of Guise’s suite. 
No longer contented with the step of the cairiagc, or witli a 
dog^s pdsi, he would gladly have had a horse lice the rest; but 
aa the men did not give him’ much credit for horsemanship, it 
was arranged that the valet to whom he had had the first intro- 

' :'wi ■ 
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tluction bhoiild take liim behind liim; indeed, seeing* him in 
favour with his master, he odered to do it of his own accord. 

Tije scene of our story now shifts to Paris. 

One night in the. month of October 1G47, a ooach-and-six, 
attended hy footmen in the livery of Orleans, carrying torches, 
crossed the square of the Palais*lloyal at Paris, They were 
driving to the entrance, when a cry of terror from within the 
carriage mado tlic coachman pull up. 

Take care, oh take care ; you are to run over some 

onti/’ cried a v(iry young woman, putting her head out of the 
window, and pointing to a dark object extended upon the pave- 
ment. Pray, go sec what that is.^^ One of the footmen got 
dowm, and, by the light of his torch, discovei'ed a child asleep, 
and giving him a kick, he cried, “ Be off ; go sleep somewhere 
else, you little scoundrel.’’ 

jNo one has pity,’' said the child in a plaintive voice ; then, 
rising quickly, he lay down again at a little distance, apparently 
shivering with cold. 

This passive submission to an order so brutally given, and, 
above all, the silver tones of the voice, so expressive of suffering, 
deeply moved the young lady, whom the livery, well as the 
<'rests on the carriage, pointed out os the Duchess oj' xMontpeusitir, 
Anna-l\Iaria-Louisa of Orleans, known by the name of Made- 
iuois('lle." Bring the child here," said Mademoiselle ; and tlie 
boy, hearing llo'se words, and remai’king, by^ tlie light of the 
torches, the youthful and benign countenonce of the princess, 
liastened towards her. 

‘‘AVho are you, and what do you here at this late hoiu'?" 
asked Madeinoiscdle, gazing with pity cai the delicate and uolde 
features so little in keeping with the rags which barely covered 
the body of the unhajipy little creature. 

I ivas asleep, signora," answ'ered he. 

“ In tJhe street ; poor little one ! You have, then, no home ?” 
replied the du(‘.hess. 

Alas no, .signora !" 

^^You are not French? Where do you come from?" 

“From Florence, in Italy, si^ora." 

“ ilow^ did you come here? Where are your parents ?" 

“ My parents are dead, signora, and I came here in tlie Duke 
of Guise's suite," 

“ And does the Duke of Guise allow’’ his attendants to sleep in 
the street ?" 

“It is not the Duke of Guise’s fault; it was the cook who 
turned me out because I took all his stew-pans." 

“ And why did you take all his stew-pans ?" said Mademoiselle, 
who could not forbear laughing at the simplicity of this answ^er, 

“ I wanted them for music, signo^’o." 

“Music fi*om stew-pans?" 


11 
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“ I could not help it ; they did very well, as I had no other in- 
strument.” 

“ But music fi^m slew-pans? impossible !” repeated the duchess. 
Oh, not at all impossible, signora. You have only to arrange 
them ill ordex*, taking care to choose them of diiferent depths and 
sizes ; this forms the tones and notes ; and then you are to tap the 
backs of them with a little stick,” 

That must make a very Hue clatter indeed,” said the princess 
with a burst of laughter. 

“That was what the cook said,” replied the child with an 
abashed look ; “ but the booby had no ears, no soul for music ; 
and after my finest pieces and most harmonious airs, he always 
declared that he never heard anything but the clinking of stew- 
pans. But that is not all : one iine day — it was yesterday morn- 
ing — he actually told me I bulged them. 1 was so indignant at 
the aspersion, that I called him Midas. * And who is Midas V 
said he to me. ^ A king who did not like music, and who was 
givep the eai*s of an ass/ answered I; and after this I found 
I had nothing for it but to run away. He wanted to cut oiF my 
hands with his big knife.” 

can very well understand all that,” said Mademoiselle, 
^^but 1 do not undei'stand why the J>ukc of Guise brought you 
from Italy.” 

Oh, that is too long a story to tell jiow', for I am very cold 
und sleepy.” 

“ And hungry too, peihaps ?” added Mademoiselle, mnarking 
the weakness of the little Florentine, and the tones of his voice, 
wJjxch were sensibly lower and fainter. 

“ I have eaten nothing to-day,” said he in the quiet tone of one 
to whom suffering had become habitual. 

“ My poor, poor child,” said the princess ; then turning to her 
footman, she said, “ Take this child to the palace, give him his 
supper and a bed, and to-moiTow let him be dress^ and brought 
to me at the breakfast hour. Go, my little one, follow this man,” 
continued Mademoiselle, smiling stveetly on the little Flox^entine. 

The next day, howevei*, a treaty of marriage between Philip 
IV., king of Spain, now a widower, and Mademoiselle de Mont- 
having been bi’oiight on the carpet by the prime minister, 
M^zarin, tlie little protege of the preceding evening was totally 
forgotten. Leaving nim, therefore, down staix’s among the errand- 
boys and other subox'dinate membei's of the household, we enter 
the .splendid drawing-room of the ducheSs, where, one evening, 
nun^mus loi*d^ and ladies were assembled. 

At !;;i^hat |iour, Monsieur de Bautru, did you say little 
to arrive ?” asked Mademoiselle. 

I saw him this morning, madame, he promised to be 
six o^clook,” answen'd Bautru. 
ft is now seym,” ?*epUed she quickly. 

* |/^ff;Pray, who is this little Michael ?” asked the Duke of Guise, 
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Approaching; “since my return from Italy, I have heard of 
nothing* else.'^ 

“ Have you heard him sing, my lord ? ” asked one of the com- 
pany. 

“ No, indeed, said the duke, “but I imagine 

“You cannot imagine anything about it, duke,’^ interrupted 
Mademoiselle; “those who have not heard Michael I^mbert, 
have heard nothing. As for me, I shall be inconsolable if he 
does not come this evening.’’ 

“ He will scarcely fail to avail himself of the honour your 
highness has done him,” said the Duke of Guise. 

“ I see you do not know' him, my lord,” said Mademoiselle. 
“ If, on his way hither, he saw a tavern, and any one at the door 
invited him to go in, he would forget not only me and my invi- 
tation, but even the king and "his eminence the cardinal, and 
everything else.” 

“ This little Michael is a profligate, then ? ” observed the duk(‘. 

“ No, 1 believe not, only an original— a veiy* heedless man.” 

“ But who is he, and to wdiat family does he belong ?” 

“ Here he is, here he is ! ” cried a voung lord, who, to make 
himself agreeable to Mademoiselle, had not left the window until 
lie espied the singer. 

“Make haste; and, while he pays his porters, and arranges 
his dress, tell ns who he is, Monsieur de Bautru; foi*, except 
that he singvS delightfully, I know nothing about him.” 

All the company gathered around Monsieur de Bautru, who 
tlius began : “ The stoi*y told of him, madame,” said he, address- 
ing himself particularly to the princess, “is this. Michael 
Latnhert was born at Vironne, in Poictiers, in 1610, I believe, 
Ilis mother, a poor w oman, one of the people, had such a passion 
for music that she scarcely ever stirred from a churcii where 
some nuns used to sing to the oi^gan. This circumstance had 
probably an influence on the temperament of the child, fhr, before 
ae w^as ten j^'ears of age, he actually began to sing in the choir, 
and his voice and style of singing were so wonderful, that it 
became quite famous in the country, and people flocked from a 
groat distance to hear.” 

At this moment a slight noise in the antechamber appearing 
to announce the approach of him who was the subject ol conver- 
sation, Monsieur de Bautru was silent; but no one appearing, 
and being requested by Mademoiselle to resume his recital, lie 
went on : “ Tnoulinioz, leader of the chpir at the royal chapel, 
hearing him sing by accident, was so charmed that he proposed 
to him to become one of the choir. The child accepted the ofler, 
and made his dehut in Paris. Your highness may have beam 
of Niert, fomerly a servant of Motisieur de Cregniers, the 
ambassador, who followed his lord to Borne, and took up iii 
Italy a new s^Ie of singing, which soon became the fVishioa in 
the court of touis XIII. : this Niert .offered to give lessons ft) 

n 
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little Micliael, wlio Las profited by tbem, as your hig-hness will 
have the jdeasurci of judging immediately/’ 

Monsieur de Bautru was agTan interrupted hj an unusual 
bustle in the palace, which seemed to herald some very iniportaut 
personage. 

‘‘ Michael Lambert could not have arrived when you vS])oke, 
You must have been mistaken, Monsieur de Benserade/’ said 
Mademoiselle, addressing the young* nobleman, who with ri bow 
replied, I can assure your highness that it certainly was b(‘/’ 
What can he, then, be doing amongst the servants ? ” said she. 

“From wdiat I know of diis (diaraeter,” said Monsieur de 
Bautnt, “he is just the man to be drinking with them, and 
singing ibr tlnnn. He ju’etends that the people only can ap]tlioKl 
properly without being afraid of deranging tluir Jrcss or losing 
ei'iste/’ 

A.t this moment cei'tain extraowlinary sounds burst from the 
apartments inhabited by the domcgti(*.s. 

“ AVhat a dreadful noise below' : do but listen, my lords !” said 
Mademoiselle. “ It appears to me to be chimes,” said the I)uk(‘ 
oi Guise, now^ roused to li'iten attcmtively. “ It is a regular 
crash,” said another. An angry voice W'as now distinctly heard 
crying, “ My stew-pans, yon rascal, my stew-pans!” 

By my word, tnivS is odd indeed,” said the Duke of Guise, 
advancing towards the door wdiich opened upon the grand stair- 
case. “ 1 brought wdth me from Florence a child whoju my cook 
was oblig*ed to turn uway, because he could never find a stew-pan 
in its place. He made a deafening orchestra of my kitchen range.” 

“ And that very child I found one night in the street, and 
brought home wdthme; hut I had foi‘gotten liim,” said iMade- 
molselle, also rising and advancing towards the grand staircase. 

The company having followed Mademoiselle, a curious sp'c- 
taclc presented itself. 

In the midst cf a number of stew'-pans, ranged in regular 
order in the vestibule, was a boy dressed as a scullion, -with a 
in his hand, cafK^ing about like one mad. He', w ent from 
one 'Stew-pan to the other, stinking now one, now another, f-ing- 
ing all the time to this rather original music. 

At a little distance, in the middle of a group of servants, stood 
the cook, with a fuiious look and clenched fists, crying out,' “ My 
stew-pans, villain, my stew-pans!” and vainly strug-gling to 
disengage himselr from the grasp of a very ugly little man who 
was holding him ba(dc from Baptiste, saying, in an under-tone, 
“ SiIenoe> wretch, silence ! — let them get supper as they can, but 
do not disiurb the boy. HOw true! what good time! — thcvse 
stew-pans speak— they have a voice, they have a soul.” 

“Let me go, m; are you mad?” safd the cook in a passion, 

Ins^d of a voice and a soul, it would be much fitter for them 
to he preparing removes, ragouts, and fricassees. Music from 
y^as such a thing eva^ heai'd of ?” 
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Since I Ijavc not my violin/' sairl the little scullion in lii^ 
tnvn^ aiigTily uddrossin*^ the cook, nuist g’ot music out of 
whritover I can lay iny Juuids upon." 

“Can you piny the violin, my lad?” inquired the little iritiu, 
vlio was no other than the famous Michael Lambert, whose 
arrival has been so Jong expected. 

“A lb tie, signor,” answered Baptiste; “and if T conld seen 
nuni that they call iMichael Lambert, 1 know veiy uell wbat I 
'.Could say to liim.” 

Well, I am Michael T.ambert ; now wJtat have; you to say to 
mu, my good little man?” 

“ Aro‘ >jou Michael Lambert?” rejdied Baptiste, approaching 
him, and eagtirly looking up in bis iace; “ and will you listen to 
rue? I have no money; 1 tlierofoi'e cannot ask you to give me 
lussons in music, but if you would permit me to hear you play 
^i u,v and then, or to follow yon when you go to give lessons in 
lbv‘ town, I ])roinise, on the word of Baptiste Lulli, that you 
; ha II have iu u lit/tle time a pupil who will do you lionotir.” 

T wJll try you,” said Lambert. “ Take my violin and ]klny.” 

Little Baptiste did not wait to be asked Uvice. He look th(^ 
violin wbicJi Lambert preaented to liini, and raising it to bis 
^liMukler, bo said with deep emotion, “At last, then, these fingers 
< nee more hold a bow'.” And he began to play. 

After the first notes were struck, Lambert never took hif3 
ryes off the boy, who managed the bo-w with the dcxlei-ity of a 
]ua(*tLsed hand and the precision of an admii able ear. 

'*'be longer the child play<*d, the more ra})turoiis became the 
ih'ljgljt of the artist ; when Ba])ti!itc, enjoying the astonishment 
wliieli be ( j-eated, suddenly stopped, and, with an arch look and 
mirthful tone, *said to him, “ Well, signor, wJiat do you think of 
I bat?” 

[.ambort, in an ecstaey of admiration, ran to Baptiste, toolc him 
in his arms, and kissing him several times, cried, “Wonderful? 
luimirable ! You are a' musician, my boy. Quit your kitchen, 
quit your skillets, your stew-pans, and come with me. Comt*, 
yi'ii ar<» my child; come? I will take charge of you, of your 
education, of your introduction into the world. I expect you will 
make your fortune — yoi|must make it- Where is Mademoiselle ? 
AVhere is she?” added be, going to the staircase, dragging Bap- 
tiste after him. He did not go far befoi^ he mot the l)ncness of 
Montpensier, who, with her suite, had I'emained at the top of the 
staircase, silent and motionless spectators of the whole of this 
scene. “ Madame,” said Lambert, whom the pros«*nce of the 
beautiful princess, and tho brilliant assemblage of nobility around 
her did not seem to abash, “ a boy of talent like this,” pushing* 
Baptiste towards her, “oujght not to remain buried in your 
kitchens, I demand him of your highness, to make a musician 
of him, and a celebrated musician too.” “ Make a musician of 
him ; I consent to that, Monsieur Lambert,” replied Mademoiselle 
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Linclly ; but I am too delig'hted to have one amonp^ my people 
to sufei* little Baptiste to leave me : I will allow him to to you 
as often as he likes to take lessons, whieh I shall pay for, ami I 
fj^ive you my w'ord, that if lie profits by them, I will form a com- 
pany* of musicians of which he shall be one»” 

Then turning to^\ ards Baptiste, she added, with a p^lance full of 
kindness, “ Uo, throw off your livery, and chang'e it for a j)ap:e’s 
dress/’ Six months afterwards Baptiste Lulli woi'CHh^^ black 
doublet of a secretarj", and wjis tbe leader of twelve violins, to 
xvhich he gure such pretty airs of his own composition, that his 
Majesty Louis XIV. demanded him of Mademoiselle, and T)ut him 
at the head of his own band, so well known and celebrated at that, 
time by the name of “ Les ^^tits Vjolons/’ 

In the brilliant festivals, of such jierpetual recurrence in the 
court of Louis XI V\, Lulli §oon found an opening* for his talents 
in the lyric drama. He composed the music of those intei’kulos 
and aite-pieoea in which the king himself did not disdain to take 
part ; and Moliere had recourse to him for the operatic and ballet 
parts of .his pieces. Endowed with a lively and original mind, 
he did not the less prove that he was able both to feel and to 
express the higher emotions and deeper sensibilities of the soul. 

In her letter of Gth May 1672, Madame de Sevigue, giving an 
account of the ^toeral ceremony of the Chancellor Sequier, say> 
of Lulli, As for Ids. genius, it is a thing whi(5h cannot b(! ex- 
pressed^ In tho mwsic We itad yesterday at the royal chaj)cl. 
Baptiste outdid himself. His beautiful miserere was added on 
this occasion. There was also a libera, at winch all eyes w<‘rr 
full of teal’s.’^ 


Louis XIV,, wishing to reward Lulli munificently, gave him 
that year the professorship of the Royal Academy of Music*, 
which, up to that tim^i, had belonged to the Abbe Perrin ; and to 
him, in conjunction with Quinault, is attributed the glory of 
brining to p^dection the grand opera, the pridt? and boast of 
the Freuch. 

> Neither the greatest meaut nor the greatest success can avert 
accidental misfortunes. In 168^ pour Lulli, wfiom we .hav(‘ 
traced from obscwiity to distinct®, iii^ the midst of his well- 
earned honours, had the misfoVtw to his foot severely in 
beating time to a Te Deum, perflroed on the recovery of his 
majesty from a severe illness. Unhappily, mortification ensued. 
Ai fee lay on Ms deathl>ed^ he <^mposed a hymn, j^inner, thou 
must die/^ and sang it with a faint and tremuloiis.TJPoice. 

Hb tiiad a few days after. His widows, w*ho was tlie daughter 
of Michael Rambert, hisfirst master, eweted a ma^ificent monu- 
ment; t }0 hk memory iu the church pf Petits Peres, where he 
wish^ 'he fnteriw: ^ / his epitaph, in six 

La^weriseS, the shhi^fance of v which. translated is as follows; — 
^^Oh, Death I knew ths^ thou wert blind, but in striking 
ilfUlli, thou hast taught us tlmt thou art deaf also/’ 
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WORK-HORSES IN A PARK ON SUNDAY. 


9^ Sabbath-day j the poor in an walks 

Blithe from nis optiage door, 


And to his ^ 

J<A Seibre. 

The father is a man of joj, 

From his week^s toil released 
'' And jp^ymid is each little boy ' ’ 
/P To see his father pleased. 


onng' ones talks 


But, looking to a field at h^id^ 

Where the grass gi*ows rich and high, 
A no less merry Sabbath band 
Of horses met my eye. 


Ppor skinny beasts! that go all week 
VTith loads of earth and stones, 
Bearing, with aspect dull and meek, 

Hard work ana cudgefd bones ; 

But now let loose to roam athw^ 

The farmer^s clover lea, 

w-hisking tiiils, and jump and snort, 
They sj>euk a clumsy glee. 
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Lolling across each other’s necks, 

Some look like brothers dear ; 

Others are full of flings and kicks, 

Antics uncouth and queer. 

One tumbles wild from side to side, 

With hoofs tossed to the sun, 

Cooling his old gray seamy hide, 

And making dreadful fun. 

I thought how' pleasakt ’twas to see, 

On this hriglit Sabbath-day, 

Man and his blasts alike ft(^t free 
To take some harmless play ; 

And how their joys were near the same — 
The same in mow at least — 

Hinting that we may sometimes claim 
2^00 much above tlie beast. 

If like in joys, beasts surely must 
Be like in sufferings too. 

And we mn not be right or just, 

To treat them as we do. 

Thus did God’s day serve as a span 
All things to bind together, 

And make the humble brute to man 
A i)atient pleading brother. 

Oh, if to us one precious thinff^ 

And not to them, is given, 

Kindness to them will be a wing 
To cany it on to heaven 1 
— R. Chambers. 


TO A YOUNG ASS. 

(its mother BEmO TETHERED NEAR IX,) 

Poor little foal of an oppressed race I 
I love the languid patience of thy face : 

And ofL with gentle hand I give thee bread, 

And clap thy ragged coat^ and pat thy head* 
But what thv dulled spirits hath dismayed, 

That never tnou dost sport along the glade ? 

And (most unlike the aatui*e of things y oung) 
That earthward still thy moveless head is hung ? 
Ho thy prophetic fea^ anticipate, 
i^^eek child of misery ! thy future fate % 

starving meal, and all the tliousand aches 
Which patient meiit of the unworthy takes V* 
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Or is thy sad heart thrilled witli filial pain 
To see thy wretched inother^s shoHened chain ? 

And truly very piteous is her lot, 

Chained to a log within a narrow spot, 

Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen, 

"While sweet around her waves the tempting green \ 
Poor ass ! thy master should have leai*iit to show 
Pity — best taught by fellowship of wo I 
For much I fear me that he lives like thee, 

Half famished in a land of luxury I 
How askingly it’s footsteps hither bend I 
It seems to say, And have I then one friend T' 
Innocent foal ! thou poor despised forlorn ! 

I hail tliee brotlier, spite of the fool’s scom ! 

And fain would take thee with me, in the dell 
Of peace and mild equality to dwell, 

Where toil shall call the charmer health his bride, 

And laug’hter tickle plenty’s ribless side I 

How tliou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 

And frisk about as lamb or kitten gay I 

Yea, and more musically sweet to me 

Tliy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale fashion’s vacant breast ! 

-C’CLCttlDGE. 


EITHICK SHEPHEfiD^S ADDK12SS TO HIS pOO HECTOR. 

CostE, my aiild towzy,^ trxtsty friend, 

AYliut gars ye look sae dung wi’ wae?® 

D’ye think my favour^s at an end, 

Because thy head is turnin’ gray ? 

Although thy strength begins to fail, 

Its best was spent in serving me ; 

And can I grudge thy wee bit pietd, 

Some comfort in thy age to gi’e ? 

For mony a day, frae sun to sun, 

We’ve toiled fu’ hard wi’ ane anither j 

And xnony a thousand mile thou^st run, 

To keep my thraward fiocks thegither*^ 

tfr « # 

O’er past imprudence, oft alan^ 

I’ve shed the saut and silent tear; 

Then shainn’ a’ my grief and pain, < 

My poor auld friend came snoovin’® near. 

* Shaggy. " 2 Dti^ecicd with wo. ^ Poking. 
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For a’ the days weVe sojourned here,^ 

And they’ve been neither tine nor few^ 

That tliought possest thee year to year, 
lliat a’ ruy g’riefs arose frae you. 

Wi’ waeaome face and hingin’ head, 

Thou wad’st hae pressed thee to my kziee ; 

While I thy looks as weel could read, 

As thou hadst said in words to me — 

“ Oh, my dear master, dinna greet ; 

What ha<! I ever done to vex thee I 

See, hero I’m cowwi’ at your feet ; 

Just take my life if I perplex thee. 

For a’ my toil, my wee dvap moat 
Is a’ the wage I ask of thee, 

For whilk I’m oft obliged to wait 
Wi’ hungr}' w ame and patient e’e. 

Whatever wayward course ye steer, 
Wliatever aad mischance b’ertake ye, 

Man, here is ane will hald ye dear ! 

Man, here is ane will ne’er fomke ye ! ’’ 

Yes, my puir beast, though friends me scorn, 
Wliom mair than life 1 valued dear, 

And thraw me out to tight forlorn, 

Wi’ ills my heart do hardly bear, 

While I hae thee to bear a. part — 

My health, plaid, and hee^el rung^ — • 

I’ll scorn the untb(*ling haughty heart, 

Tlie saucy h>ok and slanderous tongue. 

Some friends, by pop’lar envy swayed, 

Are ten times waur than ony fae ! 

My heart was theirs, and to them laid 
As open as the lignt o’ day. 

1 feared my ain ; but had nae di'ead 
Tlnit 1 for loss o’ theirs should mourn ; 

Or that wheD luck and favour ded, 

Their fHenilishijJ wad injurious turn. 

But He who feeds the ravens young, 
lets naething pass He disna s^; 

H^’ll «omo time judge d’ right Jahd wrung, 
And aye provide for you and me. 


‘ Hazol staff. 
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And hear me, Hector, thee V\l trust, 

A.S far as thou hast wit and skill 

Sae will I a(j sweet lovely breast, 

To me a halm for every ill. 

* # ijf 

1 ne^er could thole thy cravin^ fiice, 

Nor when pattit on my knee ; 

Thouj^h in a far and unco place 
I’ve whiles been forced to for thee, 

hlvrn now I’m in my master’s power, 

Where my regard may scarce be shown ; 

But ere I’m forced to gi’e thee o'er, 

When thou art auid and senseless gi*owu, 

I’ll get a cottage o’ my ain— 

Some wee bit caunie, lonely biel’,i 

"Where th 3 '’ auld heart shall rest fu’ lain, 

And share wi’ me my hunilde meal. 

Thy post shall be to guai’d the door 
iVi’ gousty bark, whate’er betides; 

< )f cats and hens to clear the floor, 

And bite the flaes that vex thj^ sides. 

When ray last bannock’s on the hearth, 

Of that thou sanna^ want thy share ; 

While I hue house or hald on earth. 

My Hector shall hae sh('Hcr there. 

And should grim death thj^ noddle save 
Till he has made an end nw. 

Ye’ll lie a wee while on the grave 
O’ ane wha aye was kind to thee. 

I'here’s nane alive will miss me mair ; 

And though in words thou const Dot wail, 

On a’ the cl^s thy master 
I ken thou’lt smell and w^ag thy tail. 

If e^ev I’m forced wi’ thee to part, 

Which will be sair against my will, 

I’ll sometimes mind thy honest neart, 

As lang as I can climb a hill. 

Come, my auld, towzy, taaiety fri^, 
let’s speel to Queensb^ry’s lofSty height ; 

Ail warmly cares we’ll leave behind, 

And onward look to days more bright. 


1 Shelter 


9 3hall not. 
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While gazing the Lowland dales, 
Devspondence on the breeze shall flet* ; 
And Muses leave their native vales, 

To scale the clouds wi' you and me. 


THE nOBIN, 

Thou comest, blithe one, when the summer sky 
Hath dt‘epened into autnmn^a richer blue, 

When gorgeous sunset clouds come floating hy, 

Burning ith golden or with crimson hue ; 

And eve^s lirst planet sparkling in the Tvest, 

Beckons the weary day to early rest. 

Thou comest, sweet one, when the beechwoods w^ear 
Their richest tinted robe — before decay 
Hath touched a lo\eliness more rich and rare 
Than all the young luxuriraice of May ; 

A deeper glow of Iv^auty on them lies ; 

Their hues seem borrowed all of sunset skies. 

Thou comest with thy song when gushing rills 
Have hushed the silver murmuring which made 
Mmdc at ^summer noontide ^micl the hills, 

And tilled with melody the woodland shade. 

Summer is gone ! — can the bright waters leap 
Half so rejoicingly adown the steep ? 

Thou comest, too, when memories All the heart 
Of brightness* banished long ; 

When tiow'ers grow pale, and silently depart, 

Their i'cquiem is thy song. 

The blackbird's note, the nightingale's soft lay, 

And lark’s exulting chant, have passed away. 

Where hast thou been through the bright summer days, 
When on the air a thousand songs w ent by ? ^ 

Ob ! hast tliou hushed or treasured up thy lays, 
Quenching thy bosom% bidden melody, 

To pour it forth with sweater, richer power, 

Gladdening the silence of an autumn nourt 

Yea I thus it is— thou oopaest, and wilt stay 
F/m though the dmaiy winter tarry 3ong, 

Mourning, perchance, for suhMneris glorious day, 

Yet ever fclending m tly JsSnapl© aong 
An under tone of hope, some note whitOi tells 
, if;^Tjhat spripg will come again with opening buds and bells. 
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TO A MOUSE, 

ON TUENING ONE ,UP IN HER NEST WITH TITK PLOUGH. 

Wee, slefikit, cow’rin’, timVous beastie, 

Ob, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou needna start awa so hastie, 

Wi’ bickering brattle 1 ^ 

I wad be laith to rin and chase thee 
Wi’ murdering pattle.*-* 

I’m truly sony many's dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 

And fellow moital 1 

I doubtna, whyles, but tho\i may thieve : 

- What then ? poor bcastie, thou maun live ! 

A (laimen icker* in a thrave'^ 

’S a sma’ request : 

I’U get a blessing wi’ the lave,^ 

And never miss’t. 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin I 
Its silly wa’s the winds are strewin’l 
And naetliing now to big a new aiie 
& fbggage green ! 

And bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 

Baith sneU and keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 

An d w eary winter . cornin’ fast, 

And cozie® here beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out through thy cell. 

That wee hit heap o’ leaves and atibhte, 

Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ; 

Now thou’s turned out for a! thy trouble, 

But house OP held, ; 

To thole the wiiiter^s sleety drilible. 

And cranreudh? cauJd t 

i A 4?hort taee. 8 Plough-staff* ^ An ear of corn no\^ and then# 

A shock of com* « The rest, « finMgfy. T The hoarfrost. 
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Burns. 


But, mousie, thou art no thy lane,^ 

In provinf^ foresig'ht may be vain : 

The best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gan^ aft a-g'ley,^ 

And lea’e us nohght but giief and pain 
For promised joy. 

Still art thou blest, compai»ed wi’ me ! 
The present only touchetli thee : 

But oh ! I backward cast my e'e 
On pi’ospects drear ! 

And forward, though I eanna see, 

I guess and fear. 


TO A CITV PiaEON. 

. Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove ! 

Thy daily visits have touched my love ! 

1 watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs su iow in thy mellow throat, 

And my joy is high 
To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 

Wliy dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 

And forsake the wood with its fresh^ed leaves ? 
Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, 

When the paths of the forest ai^ cool and sweet ' 
Ilow canst thou bear 
This noise of people — ^this breezeless air 

» , 

Thou alone of the feathered race, 

Dost look unsoared on the human face ; 

Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 

Dost love with man in his haunts to be ; 

And the ‘^gentle dove” 

Has become a name for* trust and love. 

A holy gift is thine, sweet bird I 
Thou’rt named with childhood’s earliest word ; 
Thou’rt linked, 'Vjith all that is jflresh and wild 
In the prisoned thoughts of the city child— 

And thy ^ven rs^ings 

Ajt^ its brightest hhflge of mdvihg tilings. 

It is no light chs*aee; Thou art apai^t 

fl^risely by Jtlim who thy heart-^ ; ^ 



* Off the right linaj wrong. 
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To stir tlie love for the bright aiul fair, 

That else were sealed in the crowded air — 

I sometimes dream 

Angelic rays fi‘om thy pinions stream. 

Come, then, ever when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my hnmble eaves ; 

And wasli thy breast m tlm hollow spout. 
And muimur thy low, sweet music out — * 

I hear and see 

Lessons of heaven^ sweet bird, in thee ! 
'Anonymous^ American Poetry. 


THE WOOD MOUSE. 

D'ye know the little wood mouse. 

That pretty little thing, 

That sits among the forest leaves 
Or by the forest spring ’? 

Its fur is red, like the red chestnut, 

And it is small and slim: 

] t leads a life most innocent, 

Within the forest dim. 

’Tis a timid gentle creature, 

And seldom comtes in sight; 

It has a long and wiry tail, 

And eyes both black and bright : 

It makes its bed of soft dry moss, 

In a hole that^s deep and strong ; 

And there it sleeps, Retire and warm, 

The dreary winter long. 

And though it keeps no calendar. 

It knows when tlowei's are springing; 

And it waketh to its summer life 
When tlie nightingale is singing. 

Upon the boughs the squirrel plays, 

The wood mouse plays below ; 

And plenty of foo^ she finds for herself 
Where the beech and chestnut grow, ' 

He sits in the hedge-spaiTow^s liest 
When its summer brood is fied, 

And picks the berries from the bough 
Of the hawthorn overhead. 
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And I saw a little wood mouse once, 

Like Oberon in his hall, 

With the green green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit unde^ a mushroom tall. 

I saw him ait and his dinner eat, 

All under the for^t ti^ — 

His^nner of chestnut ripe and red ; 

And he ate it heartily. 

I wish you could have seen him there : 

It did my spirit j^ood, 

To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood! 

I saw that God reg*ardeth them, 

Those creatures weak and small : 

Their table in the wild is spread 
By Him who cares for all I 
-Maky TIowitt. 


THE DYING SPANIEL. 

Old Oscar, how feebly thou crawPst to the door, 

Thou who wert all beauty and vigour of yore ; 

How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to hnd, 

And thy straw-sprinkTed pallet — ^hpw crippled and blind ! 

But thy heart is still living — thou hearest my voice — 

And thy faint- wagging tan says thou yet catist i*ejoice ; 

Ah ! how different art tbou from the Oscar of old, 

The slejek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold ! 

At sunrise I <vakened to hear thjyproud bark. 

With the coo of the house-dove, tne lay of the lark ; 

And out to the green fields ’twas ours to repair, 

When sunrise with glory emputyled the air ,* 

And the streamlet fiowed down in its. gpld to the sea; 

And the night-dew like diamond sparks gleamed from the ti’ee 
And the sky ffer the earth in such jpurity.glowed, 

As if angels, not men, on its surface abode,! 

How' then thou wouldst gambol; ahd^istart from my feet, 

To scare the wild birds theiT sylvan retoat; 

Or plunge in the smooth, ana bring to my hand 

The twig or the wild-flower I threw, from the land : 

On the moss-sprinkled st*on!e, , if I sat for a space, 

Thou wouldst crouch on the grej^swird, ^d gaa&e in my face, 
Then in wantonneas pluck iq> the blooms in thy teefe, 
foss them above thee, <«p tread the^ beneath. 
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Then T was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free, 

And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee ; 

N(no dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair^ 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share ! 

Thou bring’st to my mind all the pleasures of youth, 

When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth ; 
'WTien Earth looked an Eden, Tvhen Joy’s sunnv horns 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 

Now Summer is waning ; soon tempest and rain 
Shall harbinger desolate Winter again, 

And tbou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die when the snow-mantle garments the land : 

Then thy grave shall he dug ’neatli the old cheny-trf^e, 
Which in Spring-time wdll shed down its blossoms on thee- ; 
And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o’er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more ! 

Then all who caressed thee and loved, shall he laid, 

Life’s pilgrimage o’er, in the tomb’s dreary shade j 
Other steps shall he heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday’s clouds from the memory cast : 
Improvements will follow ; old wfills be throw’n down, 

Olcl landmarks removed, w'hen old masters are gone ; 

And the gardener, when delving, will marvel to see 
White bones whore once blossomed the old cherry-ti^ec ! 

Frail things ! could. W’^e read but the objects around,^ 

In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might he found, 
Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are we build on below ; 

Our fathers have passed, and have mixed with the mould-^ 
Year presses on year, till the young become old ; 

Time, though a stem teacher, is partial to none ; 

And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one ! 

‘‘D. M. Mom. 


ON SCAEING SOME WATEE-FOWL IN liOCH TUHIT, 

A WILD SC3EliE AMONG THE HILLS OP OCHrEBtyRK. 

Why, ye tenants of the lake. 

For me your watery haunt forsake ? 

. , Tell me, fellow^reatures, why , , . 

At my presence thus you fly? 

Why disturb yottr social joys, 

Parent, fllial, kindred ties? 

Common friend to You and me, 

.Nature’s gifts to alt are free ; 

Peaceful keep jem: dimpling 
Busy feed, oY wanton lave; ^ 
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Or, btjiieatljL tlie slieltering* rack, 

Bide the 6iirg*ing billow’s shock. 

Conscious, blushing for our race, 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace, 
Man, your proud usurping foe, 
Would be lord of all below : 

Plumes himself in freedom's pride. 
Tyrant stem to all beside, 

Tne eagle, fmm the clifl^' brow, 
Max'king you his prey below. 

In his breast no pity dwells ; 

Strong necessity iCJotnpels : 

But man, to whom alone is given 
A ray direct from pitying Iieaven, 
Glones in his heart humane — 

And creatures for his pleasure slain. 
In these savage, liquid plains, 

Only known to wandering swains, 
Where the mossy rivulet strays, 

Far from human hatints and ways ; 
All on Nature 'you depend, 

And life's poor season peaceful spend. 

Or, if man's superior might 
Pare invade your native right, 

On the lofty ether borne, 

Man with all his powers you scorn ; 
Swiftly seek, oit clanging wings, 
Other lakes and other springs ; 

And the foe you cannot brave, 

Scorn at least to be his slave. 

TO THK BUTTERFLY. 

IiOVELY iueect, haste aw^ty, 

Cfreet once more the sunny day ; . 

, Leave, O leave the murky bam, 
m Ei'c trapping spiders thee discern ; 

: Soon as se^ tliey will h^t 
^Phy golden wihgs With .nmay net, 

’ Theii >11 in to set thee free, 
jahpee all ' 

' -Heyer thitik that J beliej^ 

, .xpi|d#3tg;haks may^^^rkmr.he'eecn, 

, deefe the ' ■ 

the woods adorn, 
skies, and hlosaomed thorn ; 
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The^e all prove that spring is here, 
Haste away then, never fear. 

Skim o’er hill and valley free, 

Perch upon the blossomed tree ; 
Though my garden would be best, 
Couldst thou but contented rest: 
Ther(i the schoolboy has no power 
Thee to chase from* flower to flower, 
Harbour none for (iruel sport, 

Far away tby foes resort ; 

Nought is tliei’e but liberty, 
l^leasant place for thee and me. 
Then hither bend thy roving flight, 
Tn my garden take aelight. 

Though the dew-bent level dale 
Pears the lily of the vale. 

Though the thicket s bushy dell 
Tempts thee to the foxglove’s bell, 
Come but once within my bounds, 
View my garden’s aiiy rounds, 

Soon thou’lt find the scene complete, 
And every llow’ret twice as sweet : 
Ihen, lovely insect, come away, 
Greet once more the sunny day. 


SUPERANNUATED HORSE TO HIS MASTER, 

WHO HAD SENTENCEP HIM TO DIB AT THE EN0 O? SVMMEE. 

And hast thou fixed my doom, sweet master, say? 

And wilt thou kill thy servant, old and i>oor? 

A little longer let me live, I pray ; 

A little longei* hobble round thy door ! 

For much it glads me to behold this place, 

And house me in this hospitable shed ; 

It glads me more to see my master’s face, 

And Ihiger on the spot where I was br^« 

For oh ! to think of what we have enjoyed^ 

In my life’s priraey ere I was old and l 
Then tom the jocund mom to eVe employed. 

My gracious mastei^ on my l^ack I 

Thrice told years hai^e dancM on down along, 
Since first to thee these wayworn limbs I gave ; 
Sweat smilj|ig years 1 when both of us were young — 
The kindle master, and the happiest slave ! 

' k I** 
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Ah, years sweet smiliuff, now for ever flo-wn ! 

Ten years, thrice told, alas ! ai*e as a day f 
Yet as together we ai*e aged grown, 

Together let us wear that age away. 

For still the older times are, dear to thought, 

And rapture marked each minute as it flew ; 
Light were our heai'ts, and every season brought 
Pains that were soft, or pleasures that were new. 

Ah, call to mind how oft near Searing’s stream 
My ready'steps were bent to yonder grove, 
Where slje \vho loved tb^ was thy tender theme, 
And I thy more than messenger of love 1 

For when thy doubting heart felt fond alarms, 

And throbbed alteniWe -with its hope and fear, 
Did 1 not bear thee to thv fond one’s arms, 

Assure thy faith, and dry up ev®‘y tear ? 

And. hast thou jGU:ed my doom, sweet master, say? 

And wilt thou kiQ thy servant, old and poor ? 

A little longer let me live, I pi»ay; 

A little longer hobble round thy door 1 

But oh, kind Nature ! take thy victim’s life ! 

End thou a servant, feeble, old, and poor ! 

So slialt thou save me from the uplitWl knife, 

And gently stretch me at my master’s door, 

■A^ivti^mous, 


THE PLY. 

OCC?ASIONED BY A FLY BlUJfKJNa Oin* OF TUE AUrHOB'’S Cl’P. 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly! 

Diink with me, attd ‘m*ink as I f 
Freely welcome to my cup, 

Coulast thou sip and sip it up : 

Make the most of life you may j 
Life is shorti and wears aw^y I 

Both alike ai*e mine and 
Hastening quick to their decline f 
Thine’s a Summer, mine no more, 

Though repeated to threescore f 
ThreescHu^^ summers, when theyra gone, 

Will appear as short: as one ! 
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THE LINNET. 

The song's of Nature, holiest, best are they! 

The sad winds sig-liin^ through the leafy tees, 

The lone lake’s munnurs to the mountain bi'eeze, 

The streams’ soft whispers, as they fondly stray 
Throug-h dingles wild and over flowery leas, 

Are sweetly holy ; but the purest hymn — 

A melody like some old pronhet-lay — 

Is thine, poured forth tern hedge and thicket dim — 

Linnet 1 wild linnet 3 

llie poor, the scorned, and lowly, forth may go 

Into the woods and dells where leaves are green ; 

And ’mong the breatliing forest flowers may lean, 

And hear thy music wandering to and fro, 

Like sunshine glancing o^r the summer scene. 

Thou poor mairs songster ! — neither wealth nor power 
Can match the sweetness ihon around dost throw I 
Oh I bless thee for the joy of many an hour — 

linnet i wild linnet ! 

In sombre forest, gray and melancholy, 

Yet sweet withal, and full of love and peace, 

And ’mid the fui*ze wrapped in a golden fleece 
Of blossoms, and in hedgerows green and lowly ; 

On tliymy banks, where wild bees never cease 
Their rauriniir-song^ thou hast thy home of love ! 

Like some lone hermit, far fi»om sin and folly, 

’Tis thine through forest fragrancies to rove — 

Linnet ! wild linnet 1 

Some humble heart is sore and sick with grief, 

And straight thou comest with thy gentle song 
To wile the suflerer from his hate or wrong, 

By bringing Nature’s love to his relief. 

Thou enurmest by the sick child’s window long, 

Till racking pain itself be wooed to sleep ; 

And when away have vanished flower and leai^ 

Thy lonely wailing voice for them doth weep — 

Linnet ! wild linnet , 

God saw how much of wo; and grief^ and caye, 

Man’s faults and follies on the earth would make ; 

And thee, sweet singer, for his creatures^ sake, 

He sent to warble wdldly everywhere,. 

And bv thy voice our souls to love to W'ake. 

Oh I blessed wandering spirit ! unto thee 
Pure hearts are knit, as unto things too fair, 

And good, and beautiful of emh to be— 

— R. Nicoll. Linnet I wild linnet! 

* 15 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, lorewarnefl, 

Will tread aside and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin^ loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venom, that intrude.^, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Hot so when, held within their 2)roj)er bound>, 

And guiltless of ofience, they range the aii', 

Or taice their pastime in the spacious field : 

There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harmsT them there is guilty of a WTong, 

Disturbs the economy of nature’s realm, 

Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 

The sum is this : If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety, 'interfere, liis rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form' them at the first, 

Who, in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore,, who love mercy, teacli your sous 
To love i^ too, 

*-.C0WPKK. 
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Inole^^tod, and continued to enjoy its ancient freedom. In tln^ 
eleventh century, Avheii reg’nlar hi^tury commences, the various 
tribes and }) 0 ,optc — Cells, Piets, and Scots— who had s<;ttled in tlic 
country Avere united in one monarchy ; and from tliis time Scot- 
land took its place in Europe ^s an indej^vezident kiiig'dom. This 
consolidation of power Avas afterwards promoted by the absorjition 
of an Anp*lo-Saxon districit in the reig’ii of Malcolm Canmor{>. 
Aft<n* this, many I^’ormmis, invited by tlio Scottish kinp-s, 
settled in tin; country, and the per^ple in process of time aequired 
the lunsj^ua^^e, the arts, and many of the (mstoms of their Knp'lish 
lie ig^h hours. Not satisfied^ with ciultivating' this friendly rela- 
tionship, it was the misfortune df the English sovereigns (o 
heconie afhictcd AAnth a fierce desire to conqui'r and hold Scot- 
land in subjection, at a time when it was labouring uiider a 
s(*vere domestic (jalamity, and least able to repel aggression, 
^rjierc; hoav ensued betAveen the two countries a protracted and 
disastrous war, in Avhich cAnTy evil and cAcry noble [lassion was 
evoked — ‘Oii the one hand a yjl'k|.uous thirst of ambition, which 
stopped at no means for its^^gl^fitjation, and on the other a 
spirit of hei'oic independence, which would brook no such un- 
justifiable oppression. We propose to relate the story of thi> 
great war of independence, which, till tlie iirescnt day, is S])o]v(‘u 
of Avith much excusable pride by the Scottish people; and in 
doing* so we shall have occasion to expatiate on the de<‘ds oi 
the two lieroes whose names have been mentioned - William 
Wallace, by whom the w^ai' was begun, and Robert Bruce, who 
brought it to a successful issue. 

The wish to conquer and possess Scotland, and so subdue the 
entire i.sland of Great Britain, had been a favoui'ite project of tin* 
Ang'lo-Normaii sovereigns ever since they had fixed t}iemse]A’'cs 
in iinglaml by the vif;tory of Hastings (JOnO). A jiren^xt Avas 
at length fouiul for at least making the attempt. Tlie kings of 
Scot bind had family ])os>e>,?ions in Northumberland, in virtue of 
A\hi(;h they enjoyed the rank of English earls, and so far they 
w^ere vassals of tlie English nionarehy. Henry II. wnis desirous 
that tlie, aeknow ledgment of vassalage should extend to the 
wdiole of Scotland ; but tliis he had no means of enforcing 
except by stratagem. In one of the Avarlike expeditions of tlie 
English into Northumberland in 1174, they had the address 
to take captive the Scottish king, William the Lion ; and 
making tin; most of tliis lucky accident, thCy would not release 
the royal prisoner till he had given a formal acknowledganent 
of vassalage to England for his entire kingdom ; and in the 
sameulei'd of submission tliere was included an article im- 
plying- tfuJ sup(*riority of the English over the Scottish eccle- 
siastics. The thought of what had been done rankled in all 
.Scottish hearts; and from that period the Scottish king andi 
the Scottish dergy took every opportunity of resenting* the 
indignity to which .they had been forced to submit, and of 
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cTecliiring’ to the world tlint they did not coufiidei* the a<^-ree- 
irient binding’. ^ 

Jfeniy II., the niithor of this inglorious stratagem, died in 
llW); and Hicliard (hxmr de Lion, his son, too fi^enerous to prolit 
l)y his fatlier^s iiKian action, and perhaps also influenced by 
nc'cessity, sold back to the Scottish king-, for t(>n thousand merks, 
al) the rights which Henry had extort(‘d. By this tranqulllising 
measure," matters between the twm kingdoms were restored to 
p)-ecisely the footing on which they had been behn-e tin* capture 
of William. Passing over various atternjits which the siuicessors 
of Bichaid made to renew their unjustihable claim, W’O arrive at 
the year Pioi2, when Henry III. was king of England, and 
iM{‘\andcr IH.. then lait a boy often years of ago, king of Scot- 
land. Alexander had been betitithed in infancy to Henry's 
daughter, Margaret; and in that year ho wont to York to have 
tbc inai-riag(^ coremony p(?rformed. While in England, the crafty 
Henry tried to extoi*t fi'om him an acknovvledgmcnt of vassalage 
for the kingdom of Scotland ; but the hoy bad been w^ell instructed 
ere he left home, and his reply to his father-iii-laW''$ demand was, 
that in a ‘‘matter of such coiisequonco lie could not decide with- 
out the advice of his parliament." Eight years afterwards, 
when IMargaret his queen, about to give birth to an heir, wished 
the event to take place at her father’s court, and her huKsbaud ac- 
companied her in her journey, the jealousy of the ScotoJi in this 
long-contested matter was showm by their insisting on an a^ee- 
ment being made, *that during the royal stay in England, no 
aifiii’s of state should be discussed or transacted. But Alexander 
was a king after their ow'ii heart, worthy to be intrusted even 
‘singly w'irJi the high charge of deflmding his country’s liberty. 
N'obly and manfully, while he reig-ncd in Scotland, did he repel 
the (Jaims ami encroachments of his able and profound hrother- 
iu-lisw, Edwui'd 1., the successor of Henry. Alexander III. 
srenis to }iav(' been one of the best and W'is(*st kings that ever sat 
on the Scotti.sh throne. He is kno'ivn to this day as the good 
king Alexander. In his reign Scotland rost^ to be a king-dom of 
some importance; foreign ships laden with costly commodities 
viftited its shores ; the din of the anvil w^as heard in the village 
streets; the shuttle of’ the weaver plied its busy labours; the 
cattle lowed on the hills ; and plenty abounded in the land. It 
was also a period of profound traiujuillity ; and this happy con- 
dition of aflairs W'as so exceedingly remarkable, that till tl^s day 
it is referred to in all charters of the ScottisJi chancery as the 
time of peace.” 

This national tranquillity and prospenty suddenly came to an 
end. The good king Alexander 111., on the Ittth of March 
P38G, was killed b}’' a fall from his horse while hunting at King- 
horn, in Fife, and the intelligence of the event spread a forebod- 
ing gloom over the whole kingdom. The heir to the Scottish 
throne was Alexander’s grundd aught ei>j Margaretj daughter of 
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Kric of Noi’B'ay, a child two years of ag>\ Edward T. had 
resolved on the luarriu'^'e of tliis little Norway maiden to his 
son Edward, as a ])eaeefiil means of earryiiif;- into efFect tlu* 
family prujec't of incorporating- tl«e two kingdoms ; but in tliis he 
Wfus disappointed. On the 1st of September hiOO, th<‘ young' 
(jiieen dit'd at the Orknciy Islands, on hm* voyage from Norway. 
In hei* the royal line of Mhlliain the Lion ^\as extinct, and an 
enj])ty throne was now tv) he couteiided for. 

Competitors flocked m from every quarter. All over Scotland 
th(*j‘e was a ransacking of genealogies ; and whosoever could And 
that an intermarriage with the royal line had e\er taken jilace in 
his family, (*ame and claimed To he made king. Altogether, thtTc 
were no f(;wer than (deven comju'litors. Out of these, the two 
who had the preferabh* title were Jloberf Bruce and John Baliol. 
Baaiol w-as the grandson of the eldest daiigJiter of David, Karl of 
II untingdoii, brother of William the Lion. Bruce was the son 
of the second daughter of the same David, Earl of Jliiiilingdou. 
Ill the dispute between these tw'o, therefore, an important prin- 
ciple of sueeession laid to be settled. It bad to be decided wdiether 
the grandson of an elder daughter, or the son of a, younger, had 
tli(* blitter title. This (juestion has been settled now' by ]ir(>- 
oedents ; but at that time it was peiqdexing^ to lawyers and legis- 
lators. For sonn; reason, not distinctly stated in historical 
annals, the whole mattiir wuis referred to the aihitratiun of 
I'/lward L, who, to liis everlasting dishonour, declared neither 
for Baliol nor Bruce, but for himsidf as so'^ereign, r(*eognismg 
Bohol, however, as lus vassal biiig; and accordingly lie had that 
w e;d; -minded man crowm'd at Scone, November J30, 1^1)2. 

I'lie vassal monarchy of Baliol was everywhere in Scotland 
considered to b(‘ a moeLery. Edw-ard w'as observed to be tlui 
king*, as far as power was com*eriied, for he lilled the towns and 
forts witli garrisc-iis of English soldiers, and had received tlie 
allegiance of the \u:ottish nobles, Edw'ard's design was clearly 
to iiicorjiorate Scotland w'itli England. On tlie most iiisignilieant 
pretexts Baliol was made to trudge to the English couj-t, t]ier(‘ to 
ap])ear as a cliief retainer or vassal of the English crown. An 
appt'ul w'as 'o})cned in Scotch lawsuits to the English courts at 
Westminster. The Scotch nobles w’cre occasion a lljy- required to 
re])cat the Immbling ceremou^r of taking tlie oath of fealty. Sucli 
4mcieut historical papers as fell into the liands of the Englisli 
w'ere niade away w'itli. hmglisli ecclesiastics were preferred to 
abbej^f^ and other high offices in the Scotch church; and, in the 
end, the conqueror marked, by two very im]>ressi\T pif'ces of 
eeremonial, that Scotland w-as now to he considered a mere ])ro- 
viiice of England. ^I’lie great seal of the kingdom was broken 
in pieces, thi* fragnu ids being deposited in the English treasury ; 
ana the famous stone on wdiicJi the kings of Scotland had been 
etj’owmed for npw'a^'ds of eight hundred years w'as carried away 
from Scone and ])laced in Westminster Abbey. 
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Thosp hiiruiliatiiiji;' inflictions, winch occniTed bctwc<‘n tlio 
ytMi’s 1*291 jiiid 1297, stung' the Scotch bitterly, and they only 
iravc a teni])orary and g^rundjling* submission. On this, as on all 
other oc(;:]sions of ag'g'ression, Die haig-lisli were utterly reg’ard- 
less of the feelings of the jieophi among \vh{)m they intruded 
themselves. Suffering under accumulated oiiti-ages, the Scotch 
at length ni:ul(‘ an attimqit, wdth Baliol at their head, to drive 
out the English, and restore native u.sagt*s ; hnt it failed. The 
liattle of llunhar, fought in the spring* of 1*290, serv(‘d still more 
to strengtlnm the powiM* of Edward. Balicd wa-; takiai jirisoner, 
and sent off to London; and tlienct-forth all the accessihle ]»arts 
of the country ^\ere iilaccd under the goviuinncnt of English 
offi(*jals. 


WALLACE. 

It was in 1297, the period at which Ave are now aiTived, 
t.liat William AVhllace burst into public vieAV. TJii-) young niicl 
ai’dent iiatriot was born at Kldershe, near Paisley. Ills father 
A\as Sir Malcolm B'allace of Elderslie, and his mother av.'is tin* 
ilanghter of Sir Hugh Crawford, sheriff of Ayi-. Altlioug-h 
descended from a Norman family, Wallace, like his father, w'as a 
True Se.otv'iiinan. M'liile h^ was a hoy, his father and ekhu' brotlier 
W(U'e kilh'd fightings against the English intruders, and this sad 
event thri'w him enfirtfly on the care of his mother, with whom 
he resided for a time lu differiait parts of the coniitiy. As he 
advanced in ye.'ir>, he was (wnmilted to the charge of his uiich‘, 
a ;iri(‘st at Dnnijian*, In Stirlingshire, and from him he received 
ti '* rudiments of a Idieral education. From Duiiipace he re- 
ip ived to Dundee, wliereg becoming niorhidly alive to his family's 
jti.J ids eouiiferv > Avroiigs, h(‘ shwv one of the Englisli garrison 
\v,io had une(‘remoiiioiiDy insulted him. H'* iiuav retired into 
Ayrshire, and, according to the traditions of the country, scrupled 
not to ('iieoiiiitiu* and puni>h any EugliHi sohherv who made 
1 ht'uisclv(‘s amenalile to his irri'gnlar diseijiline. (2f large stature 
and fair proportions, his strength now and afteiwards is de- 
seriiied as having been considerably beyond that of other men, 
while, though rash aiitl incautious, lus temper is said to have 
been exceedingly mihl, and his dispoAtiou generous. Rynipa- 
Dii.sing’ with the cornnioii ])eo])le in their siifuu'ings, and often 
succouring tliem in Iheir necessities, lie became endeared to them 
in an extraordinary dpgr(*r; and, till the present day, no man in 
Scotland has ever ranked so high in jionular esteem as ‘^Wallace 
AVhglit” — the name by w^hich our hero has been fondly rtaiieiu- 
bered by the peasantry. 

While rendering himself notorious by his exploits tlii'oughout 
the shires of Ayr, Benfrew, and Lanark, Wallace dues not ap- 
pear to have signalised himself as a public champion till after the 
battle of Dunbar, when about twenty-six yc^ars of age. He now, 
in coiniexion with a chosen band of patriots, e(|ija]ly reckless, led 
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(■.lie life of ;i. guerilla cliief in tlie ri'ccsses of Clytlrsdule, ooca- 
hionally issuing’ forth and taking* sig'iial vonj;*ean('(‘ oii the Eng‘IisU 
j>’iu*risons which incautiouiily exjjo.-^cd tbcmsolvcs to attiick, 
Ainoiij^ the luo^t noted of his associates in these liazardous o))e- 
rations were Sir Andrew Murray, Sir Mdliiain Dougdas, Roix'rfc 
Boyd, Jhivid Bareday of Towne, lliigdi Dundas, Alexander 
Scrying’eoin*, and John Blair, a priest. A body of from ten to 
thirty always remaniiii;^ (ogrthm* in the forest, tlie sound of 
*\Vailace\s buyle could increase it on special occa>ioiis, by sum- 
inonini’’ recruits from tlie \jllai;*e> and hamlets round about. 
Thus he continued for several months, daily ‘^•ainiiijr new adhe- 
rf'iits, and exti'iidirn*; tlie raii^; of his ojieratioiis, till at last tlu're 
was not an Enii’lish pirrison in all that district in which stories 
were not told liy the soldiers to each other of the formidalile 
doinj^s of tin* turbulent robber of Clydesdale. Many monuments 
remain in that district to the jiresent day, sucdi as upriirlit stones, 
secret caves, and half-obliterated forts, to attest the traditionary 
accounts of thcs(3 eiig'a^enients with the Enj^’lish. as well as the 
man y hairbreadth escapes of ’Wallace, when some extraordinary 
military errand led him to quit the forest without any follower,^, 

AYallace was now^ bccjHie exteedinj^ly formidable to the Eu£»;- 
lish intruders, whom it wuis his object to exterminate without 
mei'cy ; and many Seottish nobJevS liegan to think that if matters 
continued to proceed as successlully, it would be safe for them 
(Te loiio’ to forswear tbeir alleg-iance to Edw'ard. On the otliiu' 
hand, attempts seem to have been made by the Enj^'li^h officials 
to tamper with Wallace throui^-li his luofiier s relations. But 
it is the proudest fact in the patriot’s history, that never oin-e 
durin»' his wliole life did he make a sin^'h' acknovvied^'mt'iit 
of Edward’s ri^'ht to govern Scotland. Whil(‘ others went and 
came, took the vows when they were in extremity, and broke 
tliem w'bori hope einived; while the Cummings and the Ih'uces 
and other great lohles w^ere living in ignoble seimrity at I'hl- 
ward'» court, woitching* a safe opportunity of being pati'iotie ; 
nay, while even tlie fair fame of Douglas liimself was larnisbed 
in the end, Whillace, hunted with sh'uth-hounds through tlu* 
woods, or hiding in the hollows of trees, never once did a false 
or mean thing, but lived and died, in the midst of slaves, a true 
Scottish freeman. 

But, alas ! what neither promises nor threats, nor hunger, nor 
danger lould effect, a ]iower gi*('ater than any of them took on 
iiand. ’^Vulhiee fell in love—an incident iinjiortant enough in 
any man’s life, hut, as it appears to us, uuiisuall}^ so in that of 
Walhuv. (joing to the kirk of Lanark one day, ^V^‘lll^^ce saw' 
Marion Br;idfute, the orphan daughter of Sir Hi'w Bradfute of 
Lamington. Eather, mother, and brother dead, tiie orphan gifl 
lived a retired life in J.auark, purchasing protection from insult by 
paying a sum of money to llazelrig, the English go\ernor, w ho, 
it is said, intended to her and lier estate to his son. She 
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was DOW oig-liteen, and an anciojit niinstrel g’ives this interestin'^ 
de.'jcrjption of her : — 

“All suffered she, aad riolit lowh lier hare, 

Amiable, so benign, and wise, 

O)urteous .ind sweet, fnll-iilled or genii eiit't:s, 

Well ruled of iongxie,'” Ae. 

lor a lime AV all ace si rug'gded between love and duty — between 
Seutlaiul and Mjiriou Bradfiiie. He eiidenviuinul to reeoTieihj 
both .s(’r)timents by inarryinj:;' the pnitle iVlarion. 1‘or some time 
after this event, whii h was kept a jn-ofound secret, Ins entf'Vjjrises 
were eonfined to the neii;’hboiii*Jiood of Lanark, and the Hng;-lLsh 
had a respite. But WalJaee vn^js to be restored to liis country. 

Ketui-uiiifi' lirune from one of his foray's, our hero was lecog*- 
nised by" some Eny’iisli soldiers, and attaeked i]i tiie stj‘(’ets of 
I^anark. JJe was nejn* J>eino‘ overpowered when a well-known 
door o]>ened, a hand ])eekoneil him, and dashino’ in, he escaped 
into the woods ladjind. It was the house of AVallaee's wife, th(» 
heiress of Laininyton. The secret w"as now diviilg:e<l, and, by 
Hcize]rig‘'s orders, tin; poor ^'irl was Iianga'd. All Lanark \va-& 
horror-struck ; and intellig-enee of the event reaching the dis- 
tracted husband, he returned with Ins party at nigh', slew the 
wuvich Ilazelrig, and dro\e tlie Eimdish from the tow n. Notliing 
now stood between Wallace and Ins duty to bis countiy. 

After tliis tragic eireum>tdnce, AA'aliaee curried on his opera- 
tions on a more extended scale. A^dth a party greati.y increased 
ill numbers, lie Ibund himself strong enough to lay su'ge to some 
t f the must irnjiortunt garrisoned towns. The most signal of 
i.'iese aehieveineiits were his taking of Glasgow, which was oeeu- 
] - ed hy a strong body of soldiers und(*r Ant’nony Bek, bisliop of 
J'urliani, and his ('xtirpating a colony which Edw avd Ind planted 
in Argylediire, under an Irish chief called JVTFadyaii. These 
sir ci'sses, followed np by a nnniber of other sii'ges and eiigagc*- 
lU'-nts, made the final deliverance of the wliole eountiy ajipi'u]* 
])ussil)le. 

One of Wallace's most noted ex] doits about this time was the 
burning of w hat were called the Barns of Ayr. It appears that 
the English govei nor of Ayr had invited a large number of the 
Scottish nubility and gentry to meet him at these barns or build- 
ings, for the ])ui*pos(‘, as bo said, of friendly conference on the 
affairs of Scotland. Ifi^ design, how'ever, w'as base and treaidie- 
rous. It wuis Ins object to put the w'bole assembly of gentlemen 
to death, by" causing soldiev.s in attendaiujc to run iioost's o\or 
their lu'ads, ami then liang them to the beams of the roof. Dii- 
sus]ucious of any .such plot, a large number came on th(‘ appointed 
tlay, and, as they were admitted into the house, nooses were 
thrown over their heads, and they' w'ere iinineiiiatcly" drawn up 
to the beams overhead and hanged. Sir Uegiiuild Crawford, 
sheriff of Ayrshire, and uncle to W allace, wuis iimong the sufferers 
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in this infamous tragedy. As soon as Wallace heard of this 
outra»'e on souk? of the best men in Scotland, he was dreadfully 
enraged ; and collectinjr his men, ])ro(‘pedpd to reveng^e his country 
on the contrivers and executioners of the crime, lie ]»rocreded 
very cautiously in this enterprisf*, ins plan beint;* to take the 
lish unawares. One uig‘lit, accoi'dirigdy, wliea lie learned that 
they had laid themselves down to sleep, after feasting and drink- 
ing, in the same large barns in winch the Scottish gentlemen 
liad been murdered, In; led his men to the attack. A vomrin who 
kiu'w th(^ place, fih'iully to Wallace, ol)ligingly marked the doors 
of tlic lionses in vdiich the Engli^}) lay, and these outlets weri* 
iininediately i.i>tened w'itb rop(‘s. Thus secured, the doors were 
set on tire with burning straw. lIon;?ed from their slumbers by 
the noise and smell of the burning, the Englisb endeavoured to 
escape ; but they were driven back into tbcir burning bonsiw^ o/ 
put to death on the spot. Thus perislieil, either by fire or t/u; 
sword, the ]>rinci]»al ])erp(‘trators of an unjustifiable eriiue ; the 
dceil still more spreading al-ioad the fame of Wallaee’s h(*roisin.'' 

In aiidition to the few men ci note who had gath(*red round 
him at the outlet of lus eare*u*, (jtliers of the Seottish nobles now 
joined him. yVmong the'-e vere the fc^tewart and Ids brother, 
Robert \Vish:ii‘t, bishop of Iikisgow, Alexander Lindsay, Sir 
Ruhaid Lnmlin, aTid lastly, ynimg Robert Eruce, afterwards 
King l{(»bert, who, long fretting' in his ignoide servitude at the 
court of Edward, had taken an oppoi'tunity of escai>ing, breaking' 
the oath wliieh he had sworn to the conqueror on tlie sword of 
Thomas a Bechet. A revolt made so alarming by these acces- 
sions Edwaril determined decisively to <‘rnsh. Urged by his 
commands, Warenne, the governor, sent Sir fleury J^nry and Sir 
Jlobcrt Ulitford wnth a. largi* forcii against the associated Scottish 
leaders. The latter were encainjied near tlie town of Irvine, 
and, becoming aianiied for their safety, all, with the exception 
of ’Wallace and S r Andrew' Murray, gave up thoughts of fight- 
ing’, and signed a treaty drawn nji by the bishop of (xJasgow', 
submitting themselves, and expi-e^sing contrition for having 
risen in arms against onr Lord Edward, and against his peactt 
in id's territories of S(’otIaiid and (jrallow'ay Wallace and 
Murray, indignant at tins jmsillariimity, retired into tlic north, 
there to wait a time for retrieving wdi at had been lost ly the 
cowardice of their associates. Before going' northward, however, 
AVkallace went straight to (ilasgow, and, as a mark of his opinion 
ofWishart'.' conduct in drawing up the treaty, demolished his 
house, carrying off Ids horses and furniture. 

Tln«, like most f)i her nnccdotoB of Wallace, ih gathered from ‘‘The 
AdventtU'es of Sir AVilham Wallace,” a work written in verse from ijopular 
tradition about tbo year 14G0 by a wandering poet usually railed Blind 
Harry, and which has lorjg heen a favourite volume amongst the Seottish 
peasantry. It was the study of this book wliich had so great an effect in 
ithdliiig the genius of Bums, 
a - 
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AVallace was not idle while in the north, for we iind him at 
I’orfar, Brechin, IVIontrose, Dunnottar, and Aberdeen, beatin<>^ the 
Kno*]i«h out of them all. He had come southward af^'ain, and 
was cnj^’api'pd in besieg'iiig' Dundee, when he was informed that a 
poworful English army, with Warenne at its head, was march- 
ing northward. Leaving' strict injunctions to the townsmen to 
continue the siege of the garrison of J)un(]e(‘, he hastened sonth- 
vard, and encamped at Cambuskeiineth, near Stirling bridge. 
Warenne having been superseded in the governorship, wished to 
avoid an engag(‘m(*iit till his successor, Ih’ian Eitzallen, should 
arrive to lake the responsibility. 1I(‘ llnu'etore sent two friars to 
attemj)t a truce vith Wallace; but they w'cTe sent back with a 
detinnee, and the Iiattle commtmced. The military sagacity of 
Sir Kicliard Lundin, and AVarenne\s own prudence, were over- 
borne l)y the zeal of the hot-headed (Iressingham, who insisted 
♦ui crossing the bridge, in order to fall dir£‘ctly upon the Scotch', 
''fhe result v^as a total defeat of the English army. The Scotch 
rushed down upon them as they were crossing, slaughtered them 
in masses on the bridg(‘, drove ^lundreds into the river, and m:uh^ 
ha\ (H* of the fugitives. Cressingham W'as killed; and so obnoxious 
had this official made himself to the Scotch, that, animated 
by the barbarous feelings of the period, they made sword belts 
of his skin. In this battle the Scotch lost but few men. The 
brave Sir Andrew Murray, bow(*ver, a colleague worthy of 
Wallace, was mortally wounded. The remains of the English 
army fled in confusion to Berwick. 

Mot long after this battle, in the end of lt207 or the beginning 
of J“20S, we find M'allace using the title of “ Guardian of Scotland 
if, tli(i name of King John, and by tin; consent of the Scottish 
jL'tion.'’ The manner of his assuming such a title has been made 
a (ibj(*ct of debate, some insisting tJiat it was regularly conferred 
at, a meeting at vhich certain of the Scotch nobles were present, 
others that no such meeting w'as held, and others that Baliol had 
scut Wallace a jivivate commission ajipointing him r(*gent. How- 
ever this might be, it was a regency in the sovereign's name, 
with the approbation of the nation; and although the title roused 
many invidious feelings among the Scottish nobility, Wallaci^ 
used'liis power with great discr<*tion, and never aimed at being 
any tiling moiH* Ilian a servant of the state. A person in his cir- 
cuinstances, animated by vulgar ambition, would have aimed at 
becoming king. 

Wallace’s reg(mcy did not last a year; but during this brief 
period he manifested his ability for governing with a judicious 
and strict hand. The only obstacle he had to encounter was the 
mean jealousy of certain Scottish nobles, who resented his as- 
sumption of ]H)wer ; though there was evidently no olier person 
able to pi-eserve order, or (piell the enemies of the countiy. It 
may be remarked, that, throughout the whole struggle for iiide- 
Ijendence, comparatively few of the Scottish aristocracy afforded 

L ^ 
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any assistance. Inclining* oitlier to th(‘ side of Edward, at whoso 
court they looked for advancement, or lioldinu;' coldly Jiloof, tiny 
loft the main difficulties to be achieved by men of inferior rank. 
'Wallac(», a man of tlie people, and of a sagacious mind, ])ercejved 
that the feudal jiower of the havoiis was ine.oiisistent with (dvil 
freedom, and he had the boldness to contrive a i»lan by which it 
sliould be relinquished, and llie people at lar^e be left llnar o'wn 
miLsters,. and at the disjiosal of the state. He did ii(d remain suffi- 
ciently lon<»‘ in power to accoin]dish this desii^ii ; but durine; his 
short guardianship he ado])ted nuiasiires lor encourag-ing: foreipi 
trade. A letter has lately been discovered in tin* archives of Ham- 
burg*, written at Haddingrton, Hth October ]‘297, I)}’’ ^‘Andrew 
]\tuiTay and William Wallace, commaiidtjrs of the army of the 
kingdom,” and addressed to the mayor and citizens of LiiLeck 
and Hamburg. The purport of this interesting document is ex- 
pressed ill the request that “ the mayor and citizens will cause it 
to be made known among the merchant^j, that Scotland, being’ 
now, by God^s blessing, delivered out of the hands of the Eng- 
lish, they may now havi* free a:;cess to all the Scottish ports with 
their goods and (jommoditics.” 

The period of iiatioral tranquillity was sliort. At the time of 
tile battle of Stirling, Edward was in Flanders, and when In* re- 
turned to England in the spring of 1208, he jufim'diately turned 
his attention to Scotland. He lir.>t suminoni'd the Scottish 
nobles to nieet him at York ; and, when the, fear of AV allace’s 
vengeance pri'vented them from going thitlier, he collected an 
immense army, and marched northward at the head of it, to re- 
deem tlie defeats of former commanders by his own military 
genius. ITie detention of the fleet to which he, trusted for provi- 
sions, and the mutinous conduct of his army, owing to the num- 
lx?r of Welsh in it, involved Edward in siicli difficulties, that he had 
almost d(‘terinirie,d on a retreat into England, when lie r(‘ceived 
intelligence #thn' the Scotch w'ere willing to risk a battle, and 
we^’e drawn up near Falkirk. He immediately marched thither. 
Wallace, who commanded thd Scotch infantry or spearmen, had 
drawn them uj) in four circular bodies. In the spaces between 
these bodies of spearmen were posted the ari'liers, under Sir 
rlohn Stewart. TJiere w^ere hut a thousand horse, and these 
were in the rear, comnianded by Comyn, The English infantry 
tvere drawn up in three divisions ; but Edwai’d relied principally 
on his cavalry, A morass lay between the two armies. “ 1 have 
brouglit you to the ring,” said Wallace to his men, before the 
battle commenced, in jomilar allusion to some now obsolete game; 

hop gif ye can.” The fight was long and desperate. The 
Scottish hp'arrnen stood like stone walls. But at length the im- 
petus of tie English cavahy, assisted by showers of stones and 
arrows from the infantry, thinned and broke them. A total 
ilefcat ensued, and an immense number was left dead or taken 
prisoners. The defeat is easily enough to be accounted for by 
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tho g'lvnt snpn'iority of tlu* Kng’lisli in numbers', nnd espociiilly 
ill (^;j,vnlry ; but tradition will imt arropt this explanation, and 
insists tliat tlic defeat was owin«: to tlni refusal of the two aristo- 
(M'atie leaders to eo-operate with Wallaee, and to a ])ositive act of 
tn'aidiery on Comyn’s part durinp: the battle. Sir .fohn Stewart 
Avois amons'* the killed. Wallace, with the remains of his infantry^ 
retreated to StirluijL, whi(h he set on tire. Edward withdrew' 
into Enghind, leavirm’ Seotl-and (Tushed for th<i meantime in 
military stren'i'th, but still unconqnered. 

Little was done in 1299. Wallace resipmd tln^ ^uardinnshipj 
whicli he could no lonrLf*!’ hold except by force; and John 
Comyn the yonnj^er, tlie elder Bruce, and Lamherton, bishop ol‘ 
St Andrews, \rere appointed his joint successors. Tlie real power 
was that of Comvn, a name exceedin”-ly dislikyd in popular 
Seotcli history. Wallace retired into privat(‘ life, ri'ady to re- 
sume military command on any emerfirency ; but he had hardTy 
any opjiortunity of doing* so; for, owing* to a ditferimce with his 
nobility, Edward could not carry imnn'diately into effect hia 
design of invading Se.otland. This year, however, Ihiliol, who 
Imd been a ])nsoiiei* in liondon since *1290, was released and sent 
to France; and after this he is not mentioned in history. It was 
not till lOO.'l that anything oecurred to call Wallace ag-ain into 
active life, ^fhe reason of this is, that tv^o or tliree years were 
()con])ied by ii controversy between Edward and Pope Boniface 
VIII. resjiecting tlie aovereig-nty of Scotland, the pope claiining'* 
Scotland as a territory of the churcli, and Edward maintaining 
I hat it was his. Tins dispute gave Scotland a breathing time, 

liieh, under an etheient government, might have been im- 
]u*oved, so as jiermanently to secure her indejx'ndence. During* 
t'ds period of trarirpiillity Wallace visited France. 

^Edward’s blow was only suspended. AVith a zeal and vigour 
more than suffedent to compensate for tlie loss of time, the Eng- 
Jisli monarch, in BIO-J, recommenced the \var. As most open to 
attack, the country round FMiiihurgh %vus invaded, ancl hero 
several engagements took place between the troops of Edward 
and the Scottish chiefs. One of these was the laittlc of Roslin, 
fought by Comyn, the Guardian of Scotland, and Simon Frazer 
ot‘ Tweeddale, on the one side, and Segrave on the other. The 
English suffered a defeat on this occasion ; hut in otlier quarters 
they were more successful, and ravaged the country as far as 
Caithness. All that AA'allace could do in such a strait was to 
attack marching iiaifies, and storm weakly-garrisoned fortresses, 
as he did when ho was a mere outlaw chief, winding his bugle 
through the forest of Clydesdale. 

From Caithness to Galloway, Scotland was now in the posses- 
sion of th(* English ; the Highlands, however, ])i*(^enting too 
many difficulties for attack. On the l)th of February 1JK)4, the 
Comyn government gave in its resignation. A treaty wiis drawn 
up, in which the Scottish nobles stipuli^ted for tlum* lives, their’ 
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liberties, and tbeir estates, subject to such fines as Edward sbonld 
see fit to impose upon them by way of punishment. From 
benefits of this amnesty there were excepted ])y name the fol^ 
lowing eight i)ersons : — David Graham, Alexander Lindsay, Sir 
John Soulis, the Stewart, Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, Simon 
Frazer, Thomas Boys, and A\'illiam Wallace. We have an’anged 
the names in the order corresponding to the severity of the 
punishment to be inflicted on them. Graham and Lindsay were 
to leave Scotland for six months; Soulis, the Stewart, and the 
bishop of Glasgow, were to be banished for two years ; Frazer 
and Iloys were to be banished for three years; and during that 
time they were to reside neither in Fhigland nor France. As 
for William Wallace,” says the ti*eaty, “ it is agreed that he shall 
render himself up at the will and "mercy of our sovereign lord 
the king.” 

As AV allace had no disposition to render himself up in a(;cortL 
aiice with this arrangement, means were ado[>ted to ca])tui'e him; 
but, in spite of every attempt, he continued for several months 
to wander about, accompanied by a few of bis outlaw followers. 
Tradition also mentions that at this time Wallace and young 
Kobert Bruce were in secret commimication with each other, 
and that B^allace was meditating a new insurrection against 
Edward, for the purpose of placing Bruce on the throne. In 
this last eflfort he was not doomed to be successful. On the /5th 
of August 1305 he was treacherously delivered up by Sir John 
Mentftitli to the Eiiglisli, by w'hom h*e was taken, under a strong 
guard, to London. 'Jlie rest is soon told. Wallace was tried, 
on a charge of high treason, in Westminster Hall, and, as a 
matter of course, condemned. In a few days thereafter, this 
gallant and unfortunate patriot was ignominiously and cruelly 
put to death on a scaftbld at Smithfield ; to the last protesting 
again^'t the injustice of his sentence, and declaring that all he 
had done he world do over again, and more, for his beloved 
and 7iiuch-abused countiy. 


BRUCE. 

The deatli of the noble-minded W'all ace sent a pang tbrough 
Scotland, and from that moment there was a stiU more fieive 
desire to shake the country free of its oppressor. Young Bruce, 
as we have seen, had already formed some resolutions on the 
subject, which this new atrocity did not by any means weaken. 
As the one patriot sinks, therefore, the other rises, and becomes 

S rominent in the page of history. Bruce, like Wallace, "was a 
escendant of a Konnaii settler in Scotland. His ancestor was 
Hubert de Bruce, who received a grant of lands in Annandale 
from David I. in the early part of the twelfth eentuiy. The 
great-great-grandson of this first of the Scottish Bruces was the 
Bobert Bruce who competed wfith Baliol ff*r the cro^yn, at which 
iime he was considerably advanced in life. The son of this 
12 ' 
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lloLert, the competitor, also called Robert, married the Countess 
of Garrick, and by her he had a larj^e family ; his eldest son, 
likewise named Robert, being bom on the 21st of March 1274. 
At the time of good king Alexandei‘’8 death, in 1286, when the 
troubles of Scotland began, there were three generations of Bruces 
alive — father, son, and grandson ; on the last of whom, as it will 
appear, fell the task of achieving his country’s freedom. 

Young Bruce spent his early years at Tiirnberry Castle, in 
Ayrshire, «and, at about the age of sixteen, 07i the death of his 
mother, lie succeeded to the earldom of Carrick. Old Bruce, the 
grandfather, died in 1295; Bruce, his son, died in 1604; and 
young Bruce, hkirl of Carrick, was now the sole representative; 
of the house. The Bari of Canick was upwards of thirty years 
of age before he assumed the cliaracter of a patriot. His Idther 
had lived chiefly in England, with little inclination to put for- 
u ard any claims on the Scottish (U’owm ; and, bred up with a 
wish to conciliate Edward’s favour, he himself was inclined to re- 
main a peaceful subject of England, and on one occasion took oaths 
of fealty to him. Tin; h(;roism and the fate of Wallace at length 
stimulated him to view matters diflerently. His conduct for 
some years was marked by great prudence, if not dissimulation. 
He became desirous of attempting to free Scotland from English 
intrusion, provided it could be done with a good chance of success. 
The disappearance of Baliul in 1604, by opening up a prosj)ect 
of gaining th(; crown, no doubt contributed to tlx his wavering 
resolutions. Yet there was a rival to his aspirations after kingly 
honours. This was a personage usually known by the title of the 
Red Comyn, *aiid against whom he had a grudge, on account of 
(k)myn having perfidiously made kiiowm to Edward that Bruce 
Avas wavering in his allegiance. Happening to visit Dumfries, 
(ju the occasion of a meeting of a court pf justice, at which many 
of the feudal chiefs attended, Bruce there met the Red* Comyn in 
tile chiu’cli of the Minorite Friars (Februarj^ 10, 1305-6). The 
result of su(;h an interview in such an ag'e ol strife might almost 
be anticipated. Pacing backwards and forwards in the aisles of 
the cfiurch, conversing together on matters of import, these two 
fiery spirits came to high words, Bruce reproaching Comyn with, 
his treachery. At last, when near the altar, something which 
(yoinyn said provoked Bruce so much, that he drew his dagger 
and stabbed him. Comyn fell, the blood flowing from him on 
the pavement of the sanctuary. Shocked at his rash act, Bruce 
rushed out of the church, and his friends, Kirkpatrick of Close- 
burn, and Sir Christopher Seton, meeting him at the door, 
asked what he had done. He said, “ 1 doubt I have killed the 
Comyn.” “Doubt,” cried Kirkpatrick; “I’ll raak sicker” (I 
will make sure) and running into the church, he finished the 
(^/omyn with one or two stabs. Beton at the same time killed an 
uncle of Comyn, who had rushed in to assist him. This deed 
of blood scandalised all religious feeling^^ and Bruce ever after-* 
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wards looked on it as tlie sin of Lis Hie ; not, however, the aot of 
assasvsiiiatinj:!: Lis rival— for in these days killing* was recognised 
as a mode of action whicJi it was quite l(‘gitimate to adopt — hut 
because the assassination of Coinyii had been effected in a church. 
This was considered a sacrilege only to be atoned for hy a long 
life of toil, ]»enitericp, and good de(!ds. 'Whatever were the feel- 
ings of Ilruce ai'te.rwards, he now seems to have considered tliat, 
by the riddaiiee of his rival, the tiiri(} was come for throwing 
off his ill-disguised, and, as he styled it, compulsory allegiance 
to tlic king of Kiigiand. Collecting his followers, therefore, he 
immediately took jiosstHsion of the town of Dumfries. The 
Engli^sh justiciaries shut the^iselves up in the ])lace whei’(*. they 
were liolding their sittings ; but Bruce threatening to set it on 
lire, they surrendered, and were suffered to leave the country in 
safety. Bruce tluui traversed tlu^ south of Scotland, seizing and 
fortifying towns, and expelling the English who happened to l)e 
in his path. 

Although thus far successful, Bru(u* had yet the kingdom to 
win — no easy task with only a handful of adherents. Among 
these, besides his own hrotlu'rs, were Lamherton, bishop of St 
Andrews, Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, David Murray, bishop of 
Moray, the abbot of Scone, Thomas Kandolph or llandall, of 
Strathdon (Bruce’s nephew), Christopher or Christall Setou 
(Bruce’s brother-in-law), Malcolm, Earl of Leimox, John, Earl of 
Atholl and Lord of Strathhogie, Gilbert Hay, Earl of Errol, 
young Sir James Douglas, and nine or ten other i^ersons of con- 
sequence. But these were but a fraction of the Scottish aristo- 
cracy ; and many of tlie rest were pledged on the Itnglish .-.ide. 
^levertheless, Briua* and his pai’ty resulved on a bold and decuied 
step. Spending about three weeks in riding hither and thither 
thi'ough the country, to rouse as strong a feeling as jiossihle, 
tlie3’' met at Scone on Friday the 27th of March ldU(i, and 
there Bruce was crowned king, a small circlet of gold having 
beer made to serve in lieu of the old Scottish crown which Ed- 
ward had carried awa>". I^ow, the honour of placing the crown 
on a new king’s liead belonged, by ancient right, to the family of 
Macduff, Earl of Fife. But the present representative of tin; 
family, Duncan, Earl of Fife, being on tlie IhigHsli side, it ap- 
peaml at lirst that this essential requisite in the ceremony could 
not be complied with. Hearing, however, that Bruce was to be 
crowm^d, Isabella, the sister of the Earl, and wife of Coinyii, Earl 
of Buchan, stole her hubhand’s horses and post(‘d off to Scone, 
resolvi'd that, in spite of brother and husband, Bruce should be 
crowned by a Maeduff. As she did not reach Scone till after 
tlie 27th, the act of crowning was peribrmed over again on the 
29th, the thin gold circlet being placed on the brow of the new 
king by his fair adherent. 

In the meantime all was bustle and excitement m London. 
Edwai’d was now an old man, scarcely able to bestiide his war- 

u • ' 
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horse; and that the p‘eat schenie of the annexation of Scotland, 
to whicli he had devoted many years of his life, should now^ be 
in dan^(>r of failing* at the last, w'as a grief and a canker to his 
aged sjiirit. There is no sorer affliction for an old man whose life 
has been spent in toil, and enterjirise, and energetic action, tlian 
to see his schemes failing, and all that he has struggled for cast 
out and rejected by the world, at a time when he is beginning to 
feel that death b; coming, and that he can do no more. The spirit 
of the warrior-yng flickered up bravely under the disappoint- 
ment, and he swore, in the hearing of his counsellors and nobles, 
that he would take the field onee more against Si-otUind, deal 
with Bruce as he had dealt with Wallace, and then turn his 
thoughts to holier subjects, and prepare to die in peace. Forth- 
with there was a going to and fro of messengers, a writing and 
sealing of despatches, a buzz of eager anticipation among the 
young men, and a noise every where.of steel clanging under the' 
armourer’s IiamirKT. To meet the pres('iit emergency, and oppose 
Bruce at the outset, Aynier de Vallance, Earl of Pembroke, 
hurried away northward with what force lie could gather. To 
crush the spirit of the Scotch under a fear stronger than that of 
invasion, Edward wrote to the pope to ju'ocure an anathema 
against Bruce and his cause for the av,t of sacrilege- committed in 
the church of the Minorite Friars at Dumfries. He levied a large 
army, and, for the purpose of giving more eclat to his expe- 
dition, knighted his eldest son. Immediately after receiving 
that honoui*, the lh*in<‘e of Wales Went in procession to West- 
minster Abbey, ascended the high altar, and knighted three 
hundred nol)les, who were all apparelh?d in embroidered robes of 
gold. At the conclusion of this ceremony, two swans, adorned 
Wi h trappings and bells of gold, were brought by minstrels, in 
neis of the same metal, with great {lormi into the church, and the 
king took a solemn oath, by the Goa of heaven and by these 
swans, tliat lie would march into Scotland, and never return till 
In? had puni.sbed the rebels, and aveng’ed the death of John 
Comyn.”*' Giving the command of the army to the Prince of 
AVales, and exacting an oath from him that he would not rest 
two nights in one place before reaching Scotland, Edward him- 
self followed more leisurely with his qu(‘en. Poor old monarch ! 
he never reached the land against which he had vowed ven- 
gf?an(;e. Be<*oming ill near Carlisle, he was detained there, and 
obliged to leave the management of the in\'asion to others. 

At first the Scotch suflered a considerable re.ver.se of fortune. 
Having penetrated as fai* north as Perth, the English forces 
there surprised Bruce by a sudden attack. Many of tlie Scotch 
were killed, and others were made’prisoners, and hanged. Among 
these was Sir Simon Frazer or Frizell, who u as carried to 
London, and there ignominiously put to death, his head being 


Clarke’s “ Vestigia Angjicana.” 
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set upon a spear on Westminster Brid^^e, near that of his eo- 
patriot Wtdlace. This defeat was a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement to Bnice, who, with his followers^ retired into the 
north, a fugitive in the kingdom whose crown he had assumed. 
He halted for a time at Aberdeen, whither his wife, and the 
wives of all his noble adherents, had resoi'ted to wait his arrival. 
From Aberdeen, the band of patriots, ladies and all, r(‘trea.ted to 
the mountain country inland, and although pinched occjtsionjilly 
for food, held together during the summer ol l'*1^6. 

In the course of Bruce’s wanderings, he attempted to force his 
way into Loim, a district of Argyleshire; but here he encountered 
the M‘Dougals, a powerful /amily, then called Lords of Lorn, 
and friendly to the English; b(‘sides, John of Lorn, the chief of 
the M*Dougals, hated Bruce on account of his having slain his 
kinsman the Red Comyn. At the tirst encounter i5ruc(* was 
defeated ; but he showed amidst his misfortunes the greatness of 
his Rtreni2^th and courage. According to the lively account given 
by Sir I v alter Scott of Bruce’s movements after this defeat 

He dir(‘cted his men to retreat through a narrow' ])as>, and 
placing himself lust of the party, he fought with and slew such 
of the enemy as attempted to press liard upon them. Three 
followers of M^Dougal, a father and tw'o sons, all very strong 
men, wdien they saiv Bruce thus protecting the retreat of his 
followers, made’a voiv that they would either kill tins redoubted 
champion, or make him prisoner. ThtJ whole three rushed on 
the king at once. Bruce was on horseback, in the strait pass, 
betw'ixt a precipitous rock and a deep lake. He struck the lirst 
man who came up and seized Ids liorse’s rein smdi a blow with 
his swonl, as,cut olf his hand and freed the bridle. The man 
bled to death. The other brother had grasped Bruce in the 
meantime by the leg, ai;^ was attempting to throw' him from 
horseiiac^k. The king, setting spurs to his horse, made the animal 
siiddenl}' spring forward, so that the Highlander fell under the 
horse’s feet ; and as he W'as endeavouring to rise again, Bruce cleft 
his head in two with his sw'ord. The father, seeing his two sons 
thus slain, flew desperately at the king, and grasped him by the 
mantle so close to his body, that he had not room to wield 
his long sword. But wdth the heavy pommel of that weapon, 
or, as others say, ^vith an iron hammer which hung at his satldb*- 
bow, the king struck his third assailant so dreadful a blow that 
he dashed out his brains. Still, however, the Highland(T kept his 
dying grasp on the king’s mantle, so that to be free of the dead 
body Bruce was obliged to undo the brooch or clasp by which it 
was fastened, and leave that and the mantle itself behind him.” 
The brooch, which fell thus into the possession of M^Dougal of 
Lorn, is still preseiwed in that ancient family, as a memorial that 
the celebrated Robert Bruce once nai^rowly escaped falling into 
the hands of thek ancestor, Robert greatly resented tliis attack 
i^on him 5 and when he w^as in happier circumstances, did not 
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fail to take his revenge on M^Doiigal, or, as he is usually called, 
John of Lorn.^' On the ruins of the family rose the Campbells 
and other great clans. , 

After this defeat in Argyleshlre, with the English pressing 
northward, the chieftain of Lorn dogging their footsteps, and the 
cold weather coming on, the wanderers found it impossible any 
longer to live, as th(^ liad been doing, among the hills, with 
their garments worn out, their shoes torn and patched, and with 
scarcely the means of procuring food. Bruce tlierefore divided 
his little band into two parties. One of these, under the command 
of Nigel Bruce, his youngest brother, was to convey the ladies to 
Kildriiminie Castle, on the river Don, in Abei'deenshire, where, 
though in danger of being besieged, they would at all events be 
safer than if they remained where they were. When the party 
liad gom* away, taking with it all the horses, there remained 
with the king about two hundred men, uncertain whither they' 
should go, or how they should pass the winter. To remain in 
Scotland seemed impossible: they therefore came to the reso- 
lution of crossing over to the north of Ireland, where they might 
possibly obtain assistance from the Earl of Ulster, or where at 
least they might remain through the winter, looking eagerly 
across the Channel, and watching for an opportunity of returning 
to renew the enterprise. Accordingly, they jiuslied Iheir way 
across Argvleshire to Cantin', whence they passed over to Rath- 
lin, a small island on the coast of Ulster, within sight of the 
Scottish shore. At fii*st, the wild inhabitants showed a dis- 
position to question the right of two hundred strangem to come 
an>i quarter so unceremoniously in their island; but a little 
intercourse conciliated them; and through the winter of 130(5-7 
th< fugitive king and his men made llathlin their place of 
rei uge. 

in the spring of 1307 the fugitives began to think of revisit- 
ing their native land, where their mysterious disappearance had 
caused some sensation. Accordingly, Douglas and Boyd, with a 
few followers, went over to the Isle of Arran and attacked the 
English ; and ten days after, Bruce and the rest of the Scotch 
left llathlin and joined them. They were now near the Scottish 
mainland, opposite Bruce^s own district of Carrick and his castle 
of Turn berry ; but before actually committing themselves by a 
landing in Ayrshire, it was resolved to send a spy, named Cutli- 
bert, to leani the true state of alhiirs. If appearances were favour- 
able, Cuthbert was to kindle a bonhre on Tuniberry nook, the 
blaze of which, seen in the night-time from the coast of Arran, 
■would he a signal for Bruce and his little band to embark in 

* Of late years, tlic brooch of Loni has become an interesting object -of 
antiquity, and been copied by Scottish jewellers as an article of sale. It 
is of great size, of silver, circular in form, and embellished with gema* 
For a complete account of it, we refer to Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
No. 375, first series. 
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their boats and row across the Channel. After the messenji^cr ^\'as 
gone, Bruce walked u]) and down the beach, his eyes in the direc- 
tion of Turnbej'iy nook,^ watfdjing eagerly for the ex[)eeted siguu]. 
All night he watched, and all next morning; o,nd just as it was 
growing lute in the day, he thought he saw tluj fiic'k(‘ring* of the 
bontire. As it grew dark, alj doubt was at an end ; there was the 
bontire blazing ruddily in the horizon ; |o with joyful hearts 
they began to busy themselves in getting ready the boats. Just 
as Bruce was stepping on board, a woman of tlie island, “ than 
whom none in all the land had so much wit of tliings to conie,^^ 
came and prophesied to him that ore long ho would be king, and 
overcome all his oneiriies ; but before that time he should have 
much to endui'e ; in token of her own contidence in her ])ro- 
phocT she gHve him her two sons to he his follow^Ts. With tlie 
words of this wise woman in their ears, the brave band, hi- 
creased now' to thi’eo hundred men, shot out their galleys iido 
the water, and steered through the darkness for the light on 
Turnberry nook. 

After hard rowing, they drew near the Cavrick shore, discerti- 
ing through the gloom the dark figure of a man walking to and 
fro on the beach. It was Cuthbert coim; to tell them that there 
'Was no hope of offeetiiig a rising in Garrick ; tluit the bonfire on 
Turnberry nook ^lad not been kindled by him ; but that, seeing 
it blazing, he had come to warn them away. What w'ere thej’^ to 
do ? Tiemain in Scotland, now that they were in it, or re-embark 
and seek refuge for a year or two longer in the island of Ratli- 
lin? Tbfs they stood inquiring of each otli^ir with sinking 
hearts in the gray of the early morning, wh(*re the tide was 
rushing up among the sands. Out spoke Edward Bruce, tlie 
king^s brother, a wild impetuous young man — “ I toil you no 
peril, be it ever so great, shall dri\e nu.’ back to the sea again ; 
by God’s lielp I am here, and hero w ill I take my venture for 
better or worse.'' Tliis resolution recomincnded itself to the 
pi'uder(;e of the rest ; and now that they were in their native, 
land once more, they made up their minds never to leave it 
again, but to wmnder tlirougU the countiy until they should 
all be cut off, or there should be a general rising against the 
English. They determined to make a beginning immediately ; 
and hearing that there was a party of soldiers belonging to 
Percy, the English governor of the district, in tlie town of Turn- 
berry, they attacked and routed it. Little, however, could be 
don(‘ in tlie Carrick district, wlierc the inhabitants, though 
friendly to Bruce, were afraid openly to take his part. One 
lady, however, a i*elation of liis own, came with a reinforcement 
of forty men. 

Now for the first time Bruce learned what had taken place 
in Scotland dmang his absence. The new^s was melancnoly 
enough. Shortly after thv. defeat of Bruce at Methven, Edward, 
then in the north of England, had issued, through the Earl of 
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Peml)rokp, a })roclamation to tlie <"fFect that all the people of 
Scotland should search for and pursue every person who had 
been in arms a<^ainst the Eng-lish g'overnment, and who had not 
surrendered thems(dves to mercy ; and slrould also apprehend, 
dead or alive, all who had been {guilty of other crimes.’^ In con- 
sc(ju(‘nce of tliis proclamation, and the efforts made to enforce it, 
many of Ilrueo’s most* (^mineut adhei’iuifcs, some of them the co- 
patriots of Walla<;e, fell into the hands of the, En»-lisli, and siif- 
fen'd death. Besides Sir Simon Frazer, to whose fate wo have 
already referred, Sir Christopher Seton, Thomas Boys, Sir Simon 
Frazer’s es(j^ire, and one of Wallace’s friends, Sir Herbert de 
JVlorliam, Sir Walter J^oi^an, and several others, were sent to 
London, and there hang’ed and (piart(‘red. The fate of Larn- 
Ix'i-toii, bishop of St Andrews, Wishart, bishop of Glas^-ow, and 
the abbot of Scone, wnnild probably have been the same, had they 
not been eecl(*.'5iastics. As it was, they were imprisoned, and 
J’'d\vard made every effort to induce the pope to depose them ; in 
^^lIich, however, his Imliness did not g-iaitify him. After all 
these culprits had been disposed of, there still remained the ladies 
and those of Bru(;e’s adherents, who ivere shut up in the castle of 
Kildrummie. The Fkirls of Lancaster and Hereford marched 
north to besieg’e the castle; but before they reached it, Ihe que<^iL 
her daughter, the Countess of Buchan, who had put the crown 
on Bruce’s head, and the rest of the ladies, fled to Boss-shire with 
an escort, and took refuge in the sanctuary of St Duthoc, near 
d'ain. Here, in violation of the religious usage of the times, they 
^^'ei•e seized ; and' being sent prisoners into England, they livinl 
tli'-re in dignitied captivity, until the victory of Biinnockburn 
released them st'veii or eight years aft(‘rwards. The punisliment 
ol the Countess of Buchan w'as more marked than that of Uio 
ot.jcr lady captives, inasmucli as the erinn* of crowning Bruce 
was peculiarly lieiiious. Her husband, the Earl of Bin-han, one 
of the (Jomyii family, was urgent tliat she should be put to 
death ; but Edward would not consent to so desirable a measure, 
and oidered her to be conlined in a circular prison, constructed in 
the form of a cage, in the castle of Berwick, where she might be 
seen by the passers-by. The general impression handed dow^n 
by tradition is, that the poor lady was hung out in a caire on the 
castle wall ; and it is at least certain that she was iiximuri^d in 
an ignominious manner within the fortress of Berwick. Nigel 
Bruce, the Earl of AthoU, and the rest who remained in Kil- 
drummie after the ladies were gone, defended the castle bravely 
for a time ; but at last their magazine of provisions being set 
on lire by a traitor of the name ot Osborne, they were obliged to 
surirnder. Nigel Bruce, the youngest of the king’s brothers, and 
of great comeliness, was carried to Berwick, and there beheaded: 
the Earl of Atholl was sent to London— and hanged. ^ 

Such had been the miserable fate of the adherents Bruce had 
left in Scotland. Edward, ill and dying^at Carlisle, and unable 
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to reach ihtj land the subjugation of which had been the most 
anxious thought of his lile, felt it a pleasure to wreak his ven- 
geance on so many of tliose who had thwarted him before he 
left the world. Stretched in pain on his bed, he said to tho^e 
around him that knowing that the Earl of Atholl was hanged 
made the pain almost lightsome. His dying acts were all 
directed towards Scotland. He assigned estates in it to liis^ 
favourite nobles, impressed on his son^s mind the duty of 
punctually fulfilling the great desitrii he was to betiiieath to him, 
and, summoning a parliament at Carlisle, he and all his nobles 
heard the dread sentence of the church’s excommuy cation pro- 
nounced against Bruce and liis adherents by Peter D’Espaigne, 
cardinal legate from the pope. Leaving the dying inonai'ch at 
Carlisle, we return to the operations of the heroic Bruce. 

The condition of Bruce after his disheartening defeat in Ayr- 
shire was most alhicting, and was aggravated by the intellig(‘nce 
of the ca])ture of his brothers Thomas and Alexander, and their 
execution at Cailisle. Btili, lie was not utterly deserted or de- 
pri\ed of friends; his brother Edward proceeded into (lalloway, 
while Douglas went into Lanarkshire, to raise men in these 
(juarters. Until assistance should be raised, he wamh'red about 
the wild hills of Carrick, constantly shifting from spot to s])ot, 
in order to escape the '\igilant pursuit of his enemies. On one 
occasion, separated from the few men who had ke]>t him com- 
})any, he reached, about midnight, a ]K)or hut, under whose 
thatched roof he might rest till morning. Throwing himself down 
on a heap of straw, he lay upon his back with^is bands placed 
under his bead, unabhj to sl(*€*p, but gazing vacantly upwards at 
the rafters of the hut, disfigured wdth cobwebs. From tbouglits 
long and dreary about the hopelessness of the entei’indsc^ in 
which he was engaged, and the misfortunes he had already en- 
countered, he wir’ roused to feel a degree of interest in the etlbrts 
of a poor and ii dustrions spider over his head. The object of 
the animal was to swing itself by its thread from one rafter to 
another; but in this attempt it repeatedly failed, each time 
vibrating back to the point where it had made the effort. Twelve 
times did the little creature try to reach the de.jired spot, and as 
many times was it unsuccessful. Not disheartened with its 
failure, it made !he attempt once more, and lo! the rafter was 
gained. The thirteenth time,” said Bruce, springing to his 
feet ; “ T accept it as a lesson not to despond under difficult ies, 
and shall once more venture my life in the struggle for the inde- 
pendence of my beloved countiy.” 

Itallying his drooping spirits, Bruce hastened to assemble such 
as were dis]io5ed to risk all for the sake of the cause he had at 
hpart. With a courageous little array he met the English under 
Pembroke at Loudon-hill (May 10, 1307), and gained the first of 
that series of victories which ultimately made Scotland a free 
Kngdw* Pembroke’s jlefeat roused the dyiAg Edward at Car- 
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lisle, and, altlioug-h unable to endure the fiiitig'ue of a journey, he 
mounted his war-horse, and made the attempt to reach Scotland, 
for the purpose of crushing* the I’ebellion in person. Vain effort. 
Having* reached, with extreme difficulty, Hurgh-on-Sands, from 
which the blue hills of Scotland could bo seen, he there sunk and 
died. It was his dying request that his bones should he carried 
at the head of the army into Scotland ; hut this injunction was 
not complied with, ifis son, Edward II., caused' the body to 
be buried at Westminster, 'with this inscription on his tomb, 

I^lward I., the Hammer of the Scotch.” 

Edward IT., to whom the duty of subjugating Scotland had 
betui bequeathed, was of inferior abilities to his father, and failed 
to inspire his followers with confidence or his enemies with fear. 
He proceeded into Scotland in obedience to his father s injunction, 
hut being disljeartcned with some reverses, he led his army back^ 
to England. Picking up courage, Bruce ventured now on bold 
mcasiires, and with a considerably augmented force sw^ept through 
the country as far as Inverness, rooting out garrisons of English, 
<lestroying castl<‘s, and skiimishing with parties sent out to keep 
liim in checjk. AVhile thus engaged, Edward Bruce, his brother, 
expelled the English from Galloway ; and Douglas was roving 
about the hills of Tweeddale, doing good service. Here, at a 
house on Lyiie water, Douglas had the good fortune to take 
prisoner Thomas llandol}>h, Bnice’s nephew, who liad latterly 
attached himself to the cause of the English usnr])er. Appa- 
rently ashamed of this recreancy’’, Ilandolph afterwards became 
one of his uncle^s warmest adheiMuits. Many other influential 
p('rsons, who had hitherto kept aloof, noAv joined Bruce’s stan- 
dard. Argyleshire, the country of the Lords of I.oni, still liolding 
mr, lie invaded it, took the castle of Dnnstatfnage, and drove 
Lorn and his son refugees into England. ’J’he wdiole of Scotland 
might now be said to have lieeii in Bruce’s hands, except that 
sevei-al of the great towns were still in the posses.sion of English 
garrisons, and that Edward 11. 'was every now and then threaten- 
ing an invasion. An invasion in the tlien weak state of Bruce’s 
government might have proved fatal ; but this danger was warded 
off, partly by Ed'W'ard’s owm fickle and unsteady temper, partly 
l)y tne disgust of his nobles at his unkingly conduct, and partly 
also by the earnest endeavours made during the years 1308 
and 1300 by Philip, king of France, to bring about a peace 
between Scotland and England. A truce between the two 
countries was indeed agreed to; but it 'W'as broken almost as 
soon as made. In 1310 Edw'ard II. conducted an invading 
army into Scotland; but, as on a former occasion, he retired 
again into England. 

The years 1311, 1312, and 1313 w^re spent by Bruce in con- 
solidating* the jiower he had acquired ; expelling garrisons, and 
acquiring the allegiance of some of the principal towns. The 
citizens of Aberdeen had already expelle^ the English garrison 
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from that towi). Forfar and several other important stations had 
hoen wrested out of the English keepiii^:; and duririfj,* the three 
years to vvhudi we are at present directinp: our attention, many 
other towns or castles were won either ))y Bruce in j>ej*soii or 
hy his adlierents. ''fhe jirincipal of these were»— the town of 
Perth, and the castlcvs ot Linlithgow, Buittle, Dumfries, Dal- 
swiiiton, lloxburgh, Edinlmrjnch, Rutherglen, and Dundee. Tln^ 
seizures of tho§castlcs of Linlitli^ow and Edinhurgh deserve 
jiartieular mention, from theai* romantic character. The castle 
of Linlithgow was taken by the strataprem of a jioor peasant 
named Wtlliam Binnock, who was in the Avay of eonvfwjng' 
liay and other provender into the castle. Itavins:!: ap:veed to 
deliver a load of hay at a particular day, Binnoeh placed eip^ht 
men in Ins cart, e(»ve]‘ed them well over witli hay, and then 
walked hy the side of the cart, a. stout man iroinj>- heton* 
driving:. "AVheii the cart was wdthin the posts ot the prate, so 
that it could not lie shut, Binnoek prave tlui pr(>concerted sip-ii.d 
hy crynip* out, “ Call all ! call all ! and p-ave the porter a blow^ 
wdiich split Iiis skull; while the man dnvinpr cut the rope by 
winch tlie oxen were yoked to the cart, so as to leave it lixed in 
the p:atew'ay. The men then leaped out, and the castle was taken. 

Edinburgh (’astle, wdnch occupies the top of a, lofty and huge 
rock, pr(*eipitous on all sides but one, could not be taken without 
encouiiteviiig- very serious risks of destruction. Randolph eng*at>;ed 
to gain possession of it by stratagem and personal activity. Guidefl. 
hy a person named Frank, who had once been in the garrison in 
the castle, and had bceoine acquainted wdth the nature of the pre- 
cipice, Randolph, and a party of thirty men, proceeded one dark 
night to scale tiie black and jugged sides of tlie rock. Hj) they 
climbed, slowly and painfully, with scathed knees and bleeding 
lingers, by a zig-zag path, wdiere a single false slep 'would have 
caused them to h daslied to atoms, or the scra})ing of their arms 
against the rock vould have discovered them to the watch above. 
Tiie darkness of the night, how'ever, favoured them, and at last 
they all i-eacbed a shelving part of the rock half wnay up, w^herc 
they could rest for a little. While crouching together here, they 
heard the sentries pacing above and challenging each other. Pro- 
ceeding upward, they at length xvached the wall, to wdiieh they 
applied a ladder Lhey had contrived to bring along’ with them. 
Frank climbed up h'rst, tlien Sir Andrew'^ Gray, then Randolph 
himself, St'eing the.se three on the top of the wall, the others 
climbed up after them. The noise alarmed the sentries, who 
raised the cry of “ Treason ! Treason ! ” Some of them fled ; some 
of them w'ere so terrified that they leaived over the wall ; the 
rest of tlie gnrri.son mustered and fought, but wei‘e soon over- 
^>owered, leaving* Randolph mn.ster of the casthj. 

These and similar exploits not only secured Bruce's posses- 
of the country, but increased the number of liis partisans, 
hy causing many pow^^^dul Scotch gentlemen, who had hitherto 
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tiilcon the side of the Eno*lish, to join liiin. In the year ini3 
ordy a few vestipces of Eii*:^lish intrusion remained, in the shape 
of an unreduced garrison here and there. Nor had Bruce’s exer- 
tions been confined to Scotland itself. Imitating the conduct of 
AV allace after the battle of Stirling, he had mathi tw o several forays 
into Uie north of England, devavStatiiig and spoiling the country ; 
and hf‘ had also seized the Isle of Man. All this while Edward 
JI. was engaged in eii joying himself at his owm court, or in quar- 
relling witli his nobles ; sometimes resolving upon an expedition 
into Scotland, but never carrying it into effect. At last, after 
rcjx'ated complaints from tlxe ])eople of Cumberland, whoso terri- 
tories Bruce bad ra\nged, and from the small party of S(!ottish 
nobles who still adlieri'd to the English interi'st, Edward, onliis 
return from a short visit to France in the end of 1313, began to 
make preparations in earnest, and an army greater than any that 
bad ever follow^ed his victorious father W'as ordered to be; raised. 

The immediate cause of this .sudden pi'pparation for a new in- 
\;i«ion of Scotland wuis this: Edward Bruce, the king’s hwo 
ond hot-headed brother, afler subduing the garrisons of Ruth er- 
glcn and Dundee, attacked that of Stirlingr The English eom- 
inander, Phdi}) de Mowbray, offered to surrender the castle if 
not relieved before the 24th of June next year; and tliis offer 
Mdward Bruc(‘ thoughtlessly ae(‘e])ted w'itliout his brother’s 
know'b'dge. The effect of tliis treaty w^as to allow the English 
time to assemble an army, which of course they would do as 
soon as they heard of it, and to commit the fate of Scotland to 
the issue of a great general battle, such as it a]>peareci most pru- 
(lei t in the meantime to avoid. It wnis inipossilde, howmver, for 
.Hence to retract the engagement wdiich his brother had made, 
.)n(i he therefore began to busy himself with preparations to meet 
the English army, which he knew W’ould be approaching Stiv- 
]:n;r before the appointed 24th of June. The first half of the 
year 1314 w'as spent by each kingdom in gathering all its 
strength for this great day. This wnis to be no chance engage- 
ment, no Scotch army failing on an English army unaw'ares ; it 
■was a deliberate battle, concerted months before it took |)lacej 
and the full issues of w^hich, in the case either of victoiy or 
defeat, must have all that time been present to the minds of both 
p.arties. Poor Scotland, thy chance is the hardest ! If England 
Jose the day, it is but the loss of a kingdom which does not be- 
long to her ; but if Scotland lose, she is enthralled for ever. 

When the appointed day for this decisive battle drew^ near, 
Echvard entered Scotland by w^ay of Berwick and the Lothians, 
at tlie liead of an army of 100, (K)0 men, 40,000 of wdiom were 
cavalry. Bruce now caused his w'lioic available forces to be 
Ksummoned to meet at Torwood, near Stirling, and when they 
w'cre all ossembh:d at the place appointed, they numbered no 
more than 30,000 fighting men, and about 15,000 camp fol- 
lowers. To make up for the inferiority qf his army in point ot 
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numbers, Binicp chose his p‘ouiul warily, on the face of a hill 
which g*ently slopes towards the Porth, near Stirling^- What he 
feared most was the Kn^^-lish cavalry. Tlie locality where, from the 
nature of the ground, cavalry would have the greatest difficulty 
in acting, was a field called the New l*ark, having the town of 
Stirling^ with woods between, on the left, and the small brook or 
burn of Bannock on the right. Here, therefore, he resol v(ul to 
draw up and wait the ap})roach of the English. Still more to 
improve the advantage wliicth his choice of the ground gave him, 
he caused pits two or tliree feet deep to be dug in all those parts 
nf the field to which the hmglish horse could have access. These 
pits were covered neatly ovfl* with brushwood and turf, so that 
they might not be perceived by the English cavalry till the feet 
of the horses actually sunk down into them. Besides these, 
pointed barbs of iron (tailed ealthro])s were strewn over parts of 
the field to lame the horses. Giving the command of the centrt* 
to Douglas, and 'Walter, the Steward of Scotland, of the ri^ht to 
his brother, Edward Bruce, and of the left to Itandolph, Bruce 
himself commanded a reserve composed of ]>icked men. ]3urirm’ 
the battle, the band of earn]) folloAvers, boys, anil baggage car- 
riers, were to keep in the valley on the other side of a rising 
ground, where thej" might he out of the way. All thi'se arrange- 
ments having been made, the Scotch lay looking eagerly for the 
first apjiearance of armed men on the horizon ; and on the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 20d of June the English army was seen 
approaching from the direction of Falkirk, where they had slc])t 
tne evening before. Whiither they should attack the Scotch im- 
mediately, or whether they should wait till to-morrow, was the 
question in the English ariny wlien thej'' (‘ame to the field ; and 
the latter alternative was at length resolved oti. In the mean- 
time, however, it w'ould be a gmit advantage if they could throw 
a body of men iiii.o Stirling Castle to succour tlie garrison. Ran- 
dolph, in commaiid of the Scotch left, had received strict injunc- 
tions to be on the watch to frustrate any such attempt ; but the 
attem])t was nevertheless made; and had it not been for the 
vigilance of Bruce himself, it ^vould have succeeded. Eight 
hundred horse under Sir Rohiu’t Clifford were stealing along 
towards the castle, and had almost gained it, when Bruce jjointed 
them out to Randolph, iSayiiig rudely, ‘^Iffiere’s a rose fallen 
from vour clia])let, lifindoljdi.^^ Off‘ dashed Randolph to repair 
his fault, and drive the English horse back. Seeing him hard 
pressed, and likely to be beaten, Douglas wished to go to his 
rescue. You shall not stir an inch,” said the king ; “ let Ran- 
dolph extricate himself as he may ; I am not going to alter my 
order of bartle for him.” By my troth, but wuth your leave, I 
must go,” said Douglas ; cannot stand by and see Randolph 

} )erislL” Bruce then giving his assent, Douglas flew to assist 
lis friend. Before he could I'each him, however, Randolph had 
Yumed .the day, and wps throwing the English into confusion ; 
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nnd Douglas smn*;' this, cried out, “Halt! let llandolph have 
all the i»*lory himself;” and then stood to look on. 

This attempt to throw a party into Slirlinp;’ Castle was made 
hy the advanced f:^uard of the Enj'-lish; but before the evening* 
of the 2 dd, tlje whole army had come up and taken its position, 
llruce was riding* along* in front of hxs army on a small High- 
land pony, with much good humour, inarshailmg the men with a 
l)atile-a,xe in his hand. On his basinet he wore a small crown, 
distinguishing him from his knights. When the main body of 
the English (vame np, seeing the Scottish king^ riding along in 
this manner, and thinking to signalise himself hy killing him, 
an English knight, Sir Hariy de Bohun, armed at all points, set 
spurs to his horse, and witli his spear couched, galloped ji gainst 
him. Brnce jicrceiving* him apjiroach, instead of withdrawing 
among his own men, prepared for the enconnttT ; and reining in 
his pony, so as to cause the knight to miss him when he came on, 
lie st(H)d n]> 111 the stirrups, and dealt such a blow Avith his 
huttle-;ixe, that the skull, down almost to the neck, ivas cleft 
through the helmet. TJiis feat being seen hy both armies, en- 
«;ouraged tlie one as much as it dispirited the other. Bruce, 
when repi-ojiched by his lords for ‘exposing* himself so unneces- 
sarily, did nothing but grumble that he had broken the shaft of 
his battle-axe. 

It was a sleejiless night on both sides. Tire Scotch, as being the 
weaker, siiciit it in jirayers and devotion ; the English, as being 
the stronger, in rioting and carousing. In th(‘, gray of the 
moi'uing tli<‘ two armies stood looking at eacli other. The abbot 
oi' ]u(*halfray, al'ter celebrating mass, walked alon^ barefoot, 
bob sing a criuiilix, in front of the Scotch, who all knelt. Seeing 
tins the Englisli cried out, “They ask iuen*y.'^ “Yes,” said Sir 
Ingiaiu de Emfraville, a Scottish knight in the English army, 
“ bnr it is from Heaven.” The same knight advised the king to 
f(*ig]i a retreat, so as to draw the Scotch out of their well-chosen 
position; hut his advice was not taken. The signal was given, 
and the English van moved ou to the attack. 

Now’s tlic day, and now's the hour, 

See the front of battle lower. 

See approacli proud ICdward's power, 

Chains and slavery. 

Immoveabiy firm, the Lioii standard floating proudly on a rising 
ground, fixed in a large earthfast stone, winch Scotchmen now 
go many miles to see, the Scottish battalions waited the onset. 
Edwari Bruce’s wing was the first attacked ; but in a short time 
all the three bodies were engaged, and there were three battles 
going ou together. Seeing his mellfrseverely galled by the Eng- 
lish archers, Bruce detached a body of live hundred cavalry 
under Sir Robert Keith to ^pide in among these and disperse 
tJiein, while he himself plunged into the fight with his reserve,* 
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The battle was iiuvv a band to hand of 100,000 and 30,000 
men, It was an ag-itatiiiij: moment. Fortune turned in favour of 
the weaker party. The Engdirfh havingr fJTot into a state of con- 
fusion in the contest, tliey weic seized with a panic fear, and 
their confusion was turned into a It ap])eiirs that the 

motlev f?Ton]> of Seottish ba^-^a^*e earrit'rs and eainj) followers, 
placed for safety beliind the brow of the hill, became anxious 
to learn the fate of the battle, and crawled to the top of th(‘ 
eminence, \\ hence they could look down on the field beneath. 
The moment they saw that their countrymen were ^‘nininjj: the 
day, they set up a proIon«‘ed shout, .and waved their cloaks, 
which g’iving* an impression tlie Enp^lish that there was a new 
army coinini^ to the attack, they turned their backs and Hed. 
Many crowded to the rocks n<‘ar Stirling*, and many were drowned 
in the Forth. Edward, led off the field by the Earl of Pembroke, 
lied in the direction of Linlithg-ow' ; hut licing })ursued by Douglas 
and sixty horsemen, he did not rest till he arrived at Dunbar, a, 
distance of sixty miles from the field of batth‘, and th(‘re he took 
shi]iping for Engdaiid. 

Sucli w^sis tlje famous liattlc of llannockhnrn, fought on the 
24tli of June 1314. V.’hile the farm’ of the victory humbled tlie 
pride and aiTo,<rance of the English, and more ])articularly of 
Edwnird and Ins immediate advisers, it raised tlie Scotch from 
the depths of Jesp.iir. It procured them not only glory, arms, 
and ail the ap])iu'alus of war, but the release of many pri- 
soners, and -vast sums as ransom for captives taken in the battle. 
Stirling, according to agreement, was delivered up, and a few 
other pla(‘('S <jf strength wm'c secured. The victory, in short, 
placed Scotland once more in the hands of the Scotch, and r<‘- 
Jieved the country from the military wdio, for such a length of 
time, had occupied and tyrannised over it. Bruce was now at 
liberty to recognise the ancient institutions ’of the country, to 
consolhlate the peace which had been achieved, and, with the 
assistance of his ])arliamerit, to appoint a successor to the eruwii. 

While so emjiloyed, he Avas called aw'ay from the country by 
the condition of affair^ in Ireland, wdth wdiich, indeed, exc(‘])t 
on tlie score of humanity, he had no titl(‘ t , interfere. IMorc 
successful in iheir attempts on Ireland tlinn Scotland, the English 
had already fb:.lened thcinseUes on that uiifurtiiiiiitc count ry, 
although almost constantly exposed to resistance' from thi! nativi^ 
■chiefs. Looking for sympathy towuirds Seotland, the Iridi 
chiefs invited Robert Bruce to come to their assistance, and, 
like a true kniglit at the call of dlsti'css, Ini Avent across to 
Ireland, along Avith liis brother Ed\^\ard, and such a force as they 
could collect (l31/>-Ul). Bruoo himself could not remain long in 
the country, but left Edward to carry on tlu' w(ii\ At first he 
was smccessful, and the Irish looked foinvard to Imving him 
for king; but his brilliant career fp as suddenly cut short. He 
^as sliiia iu battle, October 5, 1318. 
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From this period the Scottish king- devoted hinisolf to the con- 
'■<oiid.il ion of his power, and the tranquillizing of his long dis- 
tracted country. Yet, amidst these cares, it appears that he 
considered it a measure of safci policy to cai'iy war into England, 
for the purpose of wi'akening and annoying an enemy which he 
expected \\ould ri'tum to vex the country. Perhaps, in carrying* 
this project into etfect, he was desirous of taking advantage of 
the internal disorders of the neighbouring kingdom. In that 
country there had l)een treason, civil war, .and faniiiu'. Edward 
II, was liarbarously murdered by Mortimer, and Edward III., 
a youth, as<‘ended the throne (le}27). Being in a feeble state 
of health, and unable to mount his war-horse, Bruce intrusted 
the expedition against <he English to the two most eminent 
men (d* their day, the good Lord James Douglas, and Tlioinas 
Ilandoljih, Earl of Moray. These eommandeiz accordingly 
proceeih^d with 20,000 men into Northumberland and Dur- 
iiam, burning and slaying, and everywhere laying the unfortu- 
natt' border coiinti'y waste. Accu.stomed to endure fatigue, to 
li\e s))ariiigly, and to move rapidly in their marches, the Scotch 
ijii tliis occasion ])roved moro. than a match for the heavy cavalry 
and less hardy infantry of England. Edward tried to hriug' the 
two forces into collision ; but in vain. The Scotch avoided a 
regular battle, and only retired after having kept the English 
king and his army tramping backwards and forwards for wei^ks 
til rough morasses and across mountains, in a manner most 
amusing to the Scotthsli leaders. 

This was the last of Bruce’s warlike efforts. Both nations now 
desired a breathing time, and tlie terms of peace were soon con- 
(duiled (L'V28). By this treaty Edward renounced all pretensions 
to .he sovereignty of S(;otlaiul, and, by way of attaching its 
ihi /idsliip, gave liis sistm* Joanna to be wife to Robert BruceV 
son I)a\id. 

flaAing thus settled the affairs of his kingdom, and, as 
he liiougiit, 4;ffocted a peace with his neighbours, Robert the 
Bruce retired to Cardross, a pleasant residence on the north 
hank of the Clyde, there to die in tranquillity ; for he was now 
broken by age, toil, and disease. The last moments of the pious 
monarch" are affectingly described by Froissart:-^ 

“ When King Robin-t of Scotland felt that his end drew near, 
he sent for those barons and lords of his realm in whose loyalty 
he had tin* greatest confidence, and affectionately enjoined them, 
on their fealty, that they should faithfully keep liis kingdom for 
David, his son, proini.sing to obey him, and jilace the erou n upon 
his head when he attained the full age : after which, he beck- 
oned tliat brave and gentle knight, Sir James Douglas, to come 
neai*, and thus addressed him in presence of the rest of his 
courtiers: — ‘Sir James, ray dear friend, few know better than 
yourself the great toil and ^affering which, in my day, I have 
undergone for the maintenance of the rights of this kingdom j 
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and when all went hardest agrainst me^ I made a vow’, whi(di it 
now deejily griev(*s me not to have accomplished: I then vowed 
to God that, if it were, his sovereign pleasure to permit me to see 
an end of my wars, and to establish me in peace and secnriiy in 
the fj^overnment of this realm, I would then proceed to the Holy 
Land, and carry on war aj^ainst the enemies of my Lord and 
Saviour, to the best and utmost of my power. Never hath my 
heart ceased to bend earnestly to tins jjurpose ; but it hath pl(‘asefl 
our Lord to deny me my wishes, for 1 nav(i luid my hands full 
in jny days, and, at the last, you see* me taken with this p;rievous 
sickness, so that 1 have nothing; to do but to die. Since, there^- 
fore, this poor frail body c<wiot thither and accompli sli that 
whie>h my lieart hath so much desired, I have resolved to send 
my heart there, in place of my body, to fultil my vow ; and 
because, in my whob; kingdom, I know not any knig'ht more 
hardy than yourself, or more thoroughly furnished with all 
those knightly qualities requisite for the accomplishment ol’ 
this vow, it IS my earnest request to thee, my bt‘loved and 
tried friend, that, for the love you hear me, you will, instead 
of myself, undertake this voyage, and acciuit my soul of its 
debt to my Saviour; for, believe me, I bold this opinion of 
your truth and nobleness, that whatever you once undertake?, 
you will not rest till you successfully' accomplish ; and thus 
shall I die in peace, if you will do all that I shall enjoin 
yon. It is my desire, then, that as soon as I am dead, you 
take the heart out of my body, and cause it to be embalnual, and 
sjiare not to take as mucli of my treasure as ujqicars sufficifuit to 
defray the (jxpenses of your journey, both for yourself and your 
companions; and that yon carry my heart along with you, and 
de})osit it 111 the holy se]uik*hre of our Lepd, sintjc this ])oor body 
cannot go thitlier. And 1 do moreover command, that in the 
course of your journey you keep up that royal state and main- 
tenance, both for juiurself and your companions, tliat into ’u Iiat- 
ever lands or cituis you may come, all may know' you have in 
cliarge to bear beyond seas the heart of King Uotert of Scot- 
land.' At these words all who stood by began to weep; and 
when Sir Jaim*s himself was able to rejily, he said, ‘ Ah, most 
gentle and noble king, a thousand times do I thank you for the 

f reat honour you have done me, in permitting me to bo tlie 
eeper and belu'cr of so great and pz’ecious a ti*easure. Most 
willingly, and, to the best of my pov/er, most faithfully shall I 
obey your commands, although I do truly think myself little 
worth V to achieve so high an enterprise.' ‘ My dear friend,’ 
said the king, ‘ I heartily thank you, provided you promise to 
do my bidding on the word of a true and loyal kniglit.' ‘ Un- 
doubtedly, my liege, T do promise so,' replied Douglas, ‘ by the 
faith wliich I owe to God, and to the order to which 1 belong.' 

* Now, praise be to God,' said the^king, shall die in peace, 
sinee I am assured that the best and most valiant knight m my 
2 » 
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kin 2 :<loin lifith proirnfiod to achieve for me that which I myself 
TUiver ('oiild acc*om])lish and not lon;^ after, this noble monarch 
departed this life.’^ He died July 9, 1329, in the tifty-seventh 
year of his ai>’e. His dyin«* injunctions were so far complied 
with. Dout^las sot out on this solonin expedition Avith the heart 
of the deceased soYerei»*n in a sih'or casket; but, being: killed 
in Spain lig-hting' Avitli the Moors, the casket never reached its 
destination, and Avas broiig:ht back to Scotland and buried at 
Melrose. The body of the royal Bruce, after being* embalmed, 
was buried in the abbey church of Hunhu’mline.'^ 

JtRUCn’s SUCCESSOllS. 

T]ol)ert BriU'p, the gi'f'atcst of the Seottiidi sovereigns, Avas suc- 
ceeded ]>y his son l):uid, a boy, aaJio Avas (*rowiied in 1329, 
under the title of Havid IT. The management of the kingdom 
was committed to Tlnimas Randolph, Karl of INloray, Avho re- 
duced it to a state of greater security than it had enjoyed for 
some time. But his efforts to ]u*es<uwe order A\ere soon inter- 
i‘ii]it(‘d. Scotland Avas ex])Osed to a fresh invasion from the 
soutli. Considering tliis a favourable ojiportunity for pushing 
claims long dormant, KdAvavd Baliol, the son of John Baliol, 
procmrcd the assistance of a large body of Knghsh nobles, Avith 
their retainers, and made a descent on the coast of Scotland. 
JMost unfortunately, at tins juncture of affairs, the Karl of Moray 
di('d rather suddenly, the> report being that he \vms poisoned, at 
Miisselhurgli (1331), and wjis succeeded as regent by Donald, 
J\arl oC Mar, a person of A'cry inferior abilities. Having efteoted 
a ] inding in Fife, the English forces, led by Baliol, proceeded 
toAA ards Perth ; and coming u]) Avitli the Scottish army, a lierce 
bat'l(! ensued at Duplin, in Avliich the Sco*^(;h wore vanquished, 
Avil}i a lo^s of 3900 men. OA'crjoyed Avitli his good l\)rtime, 
Bahol adjourned to the. neighbouring abbey of Scone, and was 
crowned king of Sr;otlaiid, August 23, 1332. Although the jiOAA'or 
of David Bruce was grievously Avounded by this blow, his 
adlierents Avere far from being disheartened. The young king 
and liis Avife Avere sent to Prance to be out of dangei', and 
Sir Andrew Moray, nejiheAV of Bobert Bruce, Avas appointed 
r<‘gent in room of the liarl of Mar. There now ensued a series 
of contests between the two powers for thorougli mastery of the 
kingdom, Avhich tore Scotland in ])ieees ; and for some years 
the country endured greater horrors than it had experienced 

* A kuowlodgo of llrucc"!? life and oharacler lias been greatly promoted 
by the poem called “Tlie Briiee," a lengthy epic, by John Barbour, arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, written about the year 1357. As a poetical produc- 
tion, it is greatly superior to the bumble work of Blind Harry: many 
j)aKsagcs abound in dignitied and pathetic sentiment ; among others, the 
Apostrophe to Freedom, which lias been frequently (piotcd. In the 
I’yelopwdia of English Literature, spocimens are presented of this ancient 
and interesting work. , 
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in tlie rei«’n of tlie renowned Hammerer of the Scotch. A vic- 
tory achieved by Edvvard at Ilallidoii Hill in was followed 

by the surrender of Berwick. Four years Inter, after numerous 
eng^ag^ements, the Eng'lish laid siege to the castle of Dunbar, 
a strong fortalice placed on some rocky heights overlooking the 
German ocean, and approachable by land only4rt one poiilt. At 
the time, the castle was held by the Couptess of JMaivh, whose 
lord had embraced the cause of David 'Bmoe. The ooini teas 
WHS the daughter of Uandolph, Jiarl of Moray, highr 

spirited and r!ourugeous woman. From her compleidin^ ’Sihe was 
usually known by the familiar title of Black Agnes. The castle, 
of wh^h Agnes w'as now inistreT^s, had been well fort i lied ; 4in(l 
in her hands it held out bravely against Montague, Earl of 
StHisbury, with all the ]mver he could diri'ct against it. Cannon 
not having been yet invented, it was customary to attack forts 
of this kind with engines constructed to throw huge stoiu's, and 
accordingly tjie English general employed this species of force 
to attack the castle. Agiu's, contident of witlistanding such 
jAtfcempts, ?s said to have treated them with contemjit. A\'hile the 
English engineers were throwing .stones inf o the fort, she went 
about with her maidens, and, in sight of the enemy, wijicd with 
a clean towel the spots where the massi's of stone Inul falleii. 
Enraged at this apjiarent unconeern, the esirl commanded liis 
men to bring forward a large engine, called the sow. This was 
a strong shed, j'olled on wheels, iindernealh whicli the walls 
could be safely undmiiincd w’ith pickaxes. >Vhen Black Agnes 
obspi’ved this movement, she leant over the casde wall, and de- 
risively addressed the earl in the following rliyme : — 

“ Pipware, Montaejow, 

For fanow shall thy row.” 

On uttering this admonitory hint, she ionised a Inige frugnumt 
of rock to be hurled iown on the back of the sow, u liich crushed 
it in pieces, killing tlie men beneath, and scattering all who w(U‘e 
near it. “Said I not so? behold the litter of English was 

the niiidy jibe of the brave comnianilres.'^ of the ca.stle. The ' 
siege was ultimately abandoned, after being invested for iiiuete<iii* 
weeks. Of Black Agnes many oth(*r traditionary storiets arc 
related, and the folio’, ving rhyme is still ]>rescrved in commemo- 
ration of her prowess : — 

“ She kept a stir in tower and trcuieli, 

7'lifit brawling boisterous Scottish wench ; 

CaiJic I early, came I late, 

I found Agues at the gate.” 

Having etijoyed a respite from active measures in consequence 
of Ed\^ard being embroiled with France, the Scotch rallii’d under 
manifold disasters, took a number of castles which had been 
wrested from them, cliased Edward Baliol out of the country, 
'and, ni 1041, recalled David Bruce and his consort. Encouraged 
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by the apparently defenceless state of Ei)g'land, a Scottish anuy 
carried a retaliatory war into the eueiny’a kingdom. This proved 
a disastrous cariipaip-n. 'J’he Scoteh sutfered a severe defeat at 
.NevtTb Cross, near Durham, October 17, 134G, their kin^ bein^ 
taken jirisoner and led off to cajitivity in London. Ag*ain there 
V('i“e incursions of devastating* armies inio Scotland; but it 
would seem that about this time tlie English nionarch became 
siitislied, that how’cver much he could harass and impoverish 
Scotland, its conquest was hopeless. David was liberated on 
payment of a heavy ransom, after a captivity of eleven years ; 
and he died at Edinburgh in February 1870-1. 

David died childless, and the crowm, according to previous 
arrangement, wnmt to Robert, son of Walter, the Lord High 
Stew ard of Scotland, and of Marj(H’y, eldest daughter of Robert 
Rruee; and he ascended the throne under the title of Robert II. 
From the dignity of Steward, 'which had been held by his an- 
cestors, Robert adojited a surname, and was the first of the royal 
line of Stuarts. After this event, the English under Edwnird III., 
and his successor, Richard IL, made several attacks on Scotland, 
bnt with various success. The effort at subjugation was nearly 
w ora out ; and finally, tow’^ards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it expired, tin; Scotch being left to govern their own 
country without further molestation. 

CONCLUSION, 

# 

From the death of Alexander III. in 1280, Scotland may lx? 
said to liave been kept in a state of almost constant w^ar and 
civil distraction for a centuiy. During tins period of disorder 
the country w’as greatly impoverished ; its agriculture and trade 
were ruined, its ])enide barbarised, and every ti'iidenc}' to- social 
iuijirovenicnt checked, IMany of its towns had been several 
times bui’iied ; and in certain districts, w'here cultivation had 
( eased, the peojde dit*d in great nuinhers of famine and other 
miseries. Arts which had flourished previous to this unhappy 
pen(»d w^erc, at its conclusion, lo.st, and some liundreds of years 
elapsed before tlu'y WTA’e generally recovered.* To add to this 
catalogue of misfortunes, the long defensive w^ar carried on by 
Si otlarid again&t England led to a spirit of enmity between the 
two nations, which has vanished only in recent, times. And 
all this, as has been seen, arose out of one of the most unjust 
and unprovoked acts of aggression recorded in history. Yet the 
struggle which has been described led to lasting benefits In the 
present day it would, indeed, be im^iossible to measure the value 
of theTndependence achieved by allace, Bruce, and their suc- 
cessors ; for to it may be traced the peace and the prosperity 

* W'^hcclfid canmges were couuuou in the rural parts of the country in 
the rci^u of AlexandiT III. After completely out of use, they were 
reintroduced only in the course of the eightecuLh century. ' ‘ 
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M’hicli Scotland now enjoys. With the hig^hest re.spect for the 
Engrlish character, wc feel impressed with the conviction that it 
is ill suited for allaying* the prejudices, or acquirings tlie friend- 
ship, of a conqiieveci jicople. Straightforward and well-nieaniug, 
it will accommodate itself in no respect to tin* character of the 
nation into .which it is intruded. It has been show n tliat Ed- 
ward meditated the entire eradication of Scottish in^titu lions, 
without the slightest regard to their value, or the veneration in 
which they w'ere held, and of planting on their ruins tlie insti- 
tutions of England. No one can doul>t that if he Lad ejected 
this design, tlio Scotch, till the ])resent time, w'onld Jiave been 
giving* an iinw’illing suhniisshvi to Avliat they considered a tbreign 
power, and taking’ every means to tliB’art and overthrow it. 

Such a iiiislbi*tune, not only for Scotland but for England aho, 
was fortunately averted. Wlien the jirojier time arrived, t)ie 
two kingdoms were united on terms calculated to preser\e the 
independence and S(‘lf-resj«*et of (‘acli, and to insure mutual 
assistance and good-will. Sje'akiug of the acces.sion of the hoii^e 
of Siuart t(« ti*e proud scqiti'e of the Tudors, a prelnumai-y to 
the umou a century later, a histtu'iau (Tyller) observes : — In 
thi^ memorable consunrnation, it W'as perhaps not nuallowa])]<\ 
cei'tainly it w as not unnatural, that the lesser kingdom, w hieh 
now g*av(i a. monarch to the greater, should feed some fonotions of 
national pride: for Scotland had defend(*d lu'r liberty agaiu'^t 
innumerable ,issaults; had been reduced in the long struggle 
to the very verge of despair; had been betrayed l)y mure than 
one of her kings, and multitudes of her nobles; had bei‘n 
w'cakened by internal faction, distracted by lanatic rage ; but 
had nevt'i* been overcome, because never deserted b^ a lirave, 
though rude and simjdc jicople. Looking hack to her slili 
remoter annals, it could be said, with perfect historical truth, 
tliat this small kingdom had successfully resisted the Jloman 
arms and the ter -ihle invasions of tlie Danish sea kings; had 
maintained her freedom within her mountains during the agt^s 
of tht Saxon Ilejitarchy, and stemmed the tide of Norman con- 
quest; had shaken off' the chains atternjdcd to he fixed upon 
her liy tJie two g^-reat Plantau’enets, the first and third Jklwmrds. 
and at <j, later j)ci‘iod by the tyranny' of tlie Tudors; and it iiov' 
destined in the legitimate course of royal succession to lose htu' 
station as a separate and indcjiendent kingdom, she yielded 
neither tu Ik ' stilc force nor to fraud, but willingly consented to 
link her future destinies with those of lujr mighty nciglihour : 
like a biide who, in the dawning prospt'ct of a hanjiy union, is 
contented to loign, but not to forget, the house and naiiu: of her 
ihlhers.” 

The two connti'ii'S, now iiu'xtricahly associated, and enjoying 
the blessings of international tranquillity, wiiere is the English- 
man, ns well as the Scotsman, wlio does nut synipalliise in the 
liitru^rg’les of the hci’oic AVilliam 'Wallace and Eobert the Drucc 




CASES OF CmCUJ\rSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

^ HE records *of every country abound in remarkable 
V' persons being* judicially put to death for crim(^s 

^7 of which tiicy were entirely innocent. A mistaken re- 

>:j3 semblance to the actual perpetrator, the fact of having* 

. ' beoti seen near the spot where the crime was committed, or 

some other suspicious circumstance, has contributed to 
bring* the guilt and i)unishmeut on the wrong party. At one 
.V’"' time cases of injustice were also committed by condemning 
3Jidividuals for murder when it was not proved that a murder 
had been perpetrated. The now well-recognised principle in e.ri- 
rninallaw, that no murder can be held as having been committed 
till the body of the deceased has been discovered, has terminated 
tJiis form of legal op}>ression. Another, and perhaps one of th*^ 
most (‘ommon caus(‘s of injustice in trials of this nature, is the 
prevarication of the party charged with the offence. Finding 
himself, though innocent, placed in an awkward predicament, he 
invents a plausible story in his defence, and the deceit being 
discovered, he ia at once presumed to be in ev(?ry respect guilty. 
Sir Edward Coke mentions a melancholy case of this kind. A 
gentleman was charged with having made away wdth his niece, 
lie was innocent of the crime ; but naving, in a state of trejiida- 
tion, put h)rwai»d another child as the one said to have been de- 
stroyed, the trick was discovered, and the poor gentleman was 
executed — a victim of his own disingenuousness. 

The following interesting eases of loss of life from too great a 
leaning on circumstantial or ])resumptive evidence, we select 
from various authorities, English and foreign. 

No. 32. 
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WILLIAM SHAAV. 

In tliP year IT-il there resided in Edinhnrg-h an upholsterer 
named AA^illiam Shaw, who had a dauirhter, Catherine Sha\\ , 
wlio lived with him. This young woman, it appears, eneou- 
PLiged the addresses of John Lawson, a ioweller, to whom AVilliani 
Shiiw' declared the most insuperable objections, alleging liini to 
ho a profligate young man, addicted to every kind of -dissipation, 
lie was forbidden the house; but the daughter continuing to see 
him clandestinely, the father, on the discovery, kept her strictly 
confined. 

William Shaw had for some time urged his daughter to 
receive the addi^esses of a son of Alexander Ilobertson, a friend 
and mighbour ; and one evening, being very urgemt uith her 
thereon, she peremptorily refusea, declaring she preferred denth 
to being yo\mg Eobertson^s wife. The father grew enraged, and 
the; daughter more positive, so that the most passionate expres- 
sions arose on both sides, and the W’ords harbanty^ cruelty^ and 
death, w ere frequently ])ronounced by the daughter. At length 
he left her, locking tlie door after him. 

The greater number of the buildings. in Edinburgh are tall 
and massive, divided into Jloors, each inhabited by one 

or more families, all of w^hom enter by a stair leading to the 
respective floors. AVilliam Shaw resided in one of tlicse flats, 
and a partition only divided his dwelling from that of James 
Morrison, a watch-case maker. Tins man had indistinctly 
overhears the conversation and qiiajTcl between Catherine Sliaw 
and her father, and w*as paHicularly struck wdth the repetition 
of the above words, she having pronounced them loudly and 
emphatically. For some little time after the father w’as gone 
out all was silent, but presently Morrison heard several groans 
from the daught< c. Alarmed, he ran to some of his neighbours 
undtr the same roof; these entering Morrison’s room, ana listen- 
ing attentively, riot only heard the groans, but distinctly heard 
Catliodne Shaw two or three times faintly exclaim, Cruel 
father, thou art the cause of iny deaths Stru(;k wdth this, they 
flew to the door of Slunv’s apartment ; tliey knocked— no answer 
■was g'ven. The knocking w^as repeated — still no answer. Sus- 
picions had before arisen against the father; they were now 
contiTtned. A constable w'a.s procured and an entrance forced : 
CatlKiriiic wvis found weltering in hei* blood, and the fatal knife 
by her side. Sbe was alive, but speechless ; hut on questioning 
her as to owing her death to her father, -was just able to make 
a motion with her head, apparently in the aflirmative, and 
expired- At this critical moment (as represented in the cut at 
<.be head of our paper) William Shaw returns, and (‘uters tin; 
2001x1; immediattdy all eyes are on him. Seeing his neighbours 
a constable in his apartment, he appears much disordered ; 
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but at tlif; sijrht of Lis daug'Ltor Le turns }>ale, trembles, and is 
ready to sink. The iirst surprise and the succeedinj;’ honor 
leave little doubt of his g'uilt in the breasts of the beholders; 
and (‘veil tliiit little is done a.Ava}’' on the constable discovering 
that the shirt of ^\dlliam Shaw is bloody. 

lie Avas instantly hurried hefort' a magistrate, and, upon the 
dispositions of all the parties, committed to prison on suspicion, 
lie was shortly after brought to trial, when in his defence he 
acknou'ledged the having confined his daughter to prevent her 
intercourse with Lawson ; that he had frequently insisted on 
her marrying Uohertson; and that he had quarrelh'd with her 
on the subject the evening she was found murdered, as the 
witness Morrison had dejiosed; hut he averred that he left liis 
daughter unharmed and untouched, and that the blood found 
n]>on his shirt was there in consequence of his having bled 
li ini self some days before, and the bandage becoming untied. 
'I'hi'se assei'tions did not weigh a feather with the jury when 
0 ])posed to the strong circumstantial evidence of the daughter’s 
expressions of burbaritj’^, cruelty, deatli,^* and of “cruel father, 
thou art the cause of my death,” together Avitli that ajijiarently 
allirmative motion with her head, and of the blood so seemingly 
providentially discovered on the father’s shirt. On tliese several 
i'oncurriiig circumstances w'as William Shaw found guilty, and 
executed at Leith AValk in >loveinber 17*21. 

Was there a person in Kclinburgh who believed the father 
guiltless? No, not one, notAvithstanding his latest words at 
Hie gallows- were, “ I am innocent of my daughter’s murder.” 
But in August 1722, as a man who had become the possessor 
of -the late William Shaw’s apartments was rummaging by chance 
lu the chamber where Catheinne Shaw died, he accidentally per- 
ceived a paper fallen into a cavity on one side of the chimney. 
It Ava,s folded as a letter, which on opening contained the folio w- 
iiig : — “ Barbarous father, yom* cruelty in having put it out of 
lay po\\'(T ever to join my fate to that of the only man I could 
love, and tyraniiically insisting upon my munydng one whom 
1 ahvays hated, has made me form a i-esolution to jiut an end 
to an existence Avhicli is become a burden to me. I doubt not 
I shall find mercy in another world, for suni no benevolent 
Being can require that I should any loug^ live in torment to 
myself in this. IVIy death I lay to your charge : when you read 
this, consider yourself as the inhuman wretch that plunged the 
murderous kiule into the bosom of the unhappy — Catheiunb 
Shaw.” 

This letter being Siowm, the handwriting was recognised and 
avowed to be Catherine Shaw’s by many of her relations and 
friends. It became the public talk ; and the magistracy of 
Edinburg'h, on a scrtiiiny, being* convinced of its autbenticity, 
ordered th(‘ body of William Shaw to be taken from the gibbetj 

and given to his family lor interment : ;and‘as the only repara- 

2 
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tioii to his mcinory and the honour of his surviving relations, 
they caused a pair of colours to be waved over his grave in token 
of his innoc(‘iice — a poor compensation, it will be allowed, for an 
act of gross cruelty and injustice. 


' THE FRENCH REFUGEE. 

The following singularly involved case is given in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” for 1754, with the initials of a corresjion- 
dent, who states it to have been extracted from some ’minutes of 
evidence made by his grandtTither in criminal causes in w liich lie 
w^as counsel on the part of the crowui in the reign of Charles II. 

Jaques du Moulin, a French refugee, having brought over his 
family and a small sum of money, employed it in jiurchasing lot s 
of goods that had been condemned at the customhouse, which he 
again disposed of by retail. As these goods w^erc' such as, having 
a high duty, were frequently smuggled, those who dealt in this 
way were generally suspected of increasing their stock by illicit 
means, and smuggling, or purchasing smuggled articles, under 
colour of dealing only m goods that had been legally seized ky 
the king’s officers, ana taken from smugglei*s. This trade, liov - 
ever, did not, in the general estimation, impeach his hoinvsty, 
though it gave no sanction to his character ; but he w'as often 
detected in uttering false gold. He came frequently to persons 
of whom he had received money wdth several of these pu ces of 
counterfeit coin, and pretended that they 'were among the pieces 
which had been paid him : this was generally denied with great 
eagerness; hut, if particular circumstances did not confirm uiie 
contrary, he was always peremptory and obstinate in his chargf*. 
This soon brought him into disrepute, and he gradually lost liot. 
only his business but his credit. It happened that, having sold 
a parcel of goous, which amounted to .£78, to one Hums, a 
pers()n with whom he had before had no dealings, he received 
the money in guineas and Portugal gold, several pieces of w^liich 
he scrupfed; but the man having assured him that he himself 
had carefully examined jind weighed those veiy pieces, and found 
them good, *Du Mimlin took them, and gave his receipt. 

In a few days h§ returned with six pieces, which he averred 
were of base metal, and part of the sum which he hud a few days 
before received of him tor the lot of goods. Harris examined 
the nu*.ijes, and told Du Moulin that he w'as sure there wrre none 
of tnem anumg those which he had paid him, and refused to 
exchange them for others. Du Moulin as ^peremptorily insisted 
on the contrary, alleging that he liad put the money in a draAver 
]>y itself, and locked it up till he offered it in payment of a hill 
of exchange, and then the pieces were found to be bad ; insisting' 
that they w’ere the same to which he had objected. Harris 
ttOAv became angrj^, and charged Du Moulin w'ith intending a 
i 
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fraud. T)u Moulin appeared to bo ratlier piqued tlian intimi- 
dat(*d at this charge ; and having sworn that these were the 
pieces he received, Harris w«as at length obli^(;d to make 
tliem good ; but as he was conhdeiit that Du Moulin had in- 
jured him by a fraud, support<’d by perjury, he told his story 
w herever he* went, exclaiming against him with great bitterness, 
and met with many persons wW made nearly the same com- 
jdaints, and told him that it had been a jiractice of Du Moulin’s 
for a (ionsiderable time. Du Moulin now found himself uni- 
versally shunned ; and liearing from all parts what Harris had 
I'eported, he brought an action for defamatory words, and Harris, 
irritated to the highest degree, stood upon his defence ; and in 
the meantime having ppocui*ed a meeting of several pei'sons who 
had suffered the same way in their dealings with Du Moulin, 
they procured a w'aiTant against him, and he was apprehended 
u})On suspicion of counterfeiting the coin. Upon seaixihing his 
drawers, a great number of pieces of counterfeit gold were murid 
in a drawer by themselves, and several others were picked from 
orher money that was found in different parcels in his scrutoire : 
ujioii further search, a flask, several files, a pair of moulds, some 
powdered chalk, a small quantity of aqua regia, and several other 
implements, were discovei’ed. doubt could now be entertained 
of his guilt, wliicU was extremely aggravated by the methods he 
liad taken to dispose of the money he made, the insolence with i 
which he had insisted upon its being paid him by otliers, and the 
perjury by which he hau supported liis claim, llis action against 
lliiiTis for defamation was also considered as greatly increasing 
his guilt, and everybody was im])aticnt to see him punished. In 
these circumstances he was brought to trial; and his many 
attempts to put off bad money, the quantify found by itself in 
iijs scrutoire, and,, above all, the instruments of coining, which, 
upon a comparison, exactly answeml the money in his possession, 
being proved, he was upon this evidence convicted, and I'eoeived 
sentence of death. 

It happened that, a few days before he was to have been 
executed, one Williams, who had been bred a seal-engraver, but 
hud left his business, was killed by a fall from his horse: his 
wife, who was then pregnant, and near her time, immediately fell 
into fits and miscarried. She was soon sensible that she could 
not live ; and therefore sending for the wife of Du Moulin, she 
desired to be left alone, and then gave her the following 
account : — • 

That her husband was one of four, whom ‘she named, that had 
for many years subsisted by counterfeiting gold coin, which she 
had been frequently employed to put off', and was therefore in- 
trusted Avith the whole secret ; that another of these persons had 
hired himself to Du Moulin as a kind of footman and porter, and 
being provided by the gang with false keys, had disposed of a 
very considerable sura of bad money by opening his master^ 
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pcrutoire, and leaving’ it there in the stead of an equal number of 
pfood pie(*es which ho took out; that by this iniquitous practice 
Du Moulin had been defrauded of his busiin^ss, liis credit, and 
his liberty, to which in a short time his life would be added, if 
application were not immediately made to save him. By this 
account, which she gave in gi*eat agony of mind, she w’as much 
exhausted, and having given directions whore to find the persoTis 
wdiom she impeached, she fell into convulsions, and soon after 
expired. The woman immediately applied to a magistrate; and 
having related the story she had heard, procured a warrant 
against the three men, whoyvere taken the same day, and sepa- 
rately examined. Du Moulin’s seiwant steadily denied the whole 
charge, and so did one of the other .tw^o ; but w'hile the last was 
examining, a messenger, w'ho had been sent to search their 
lodgings, arrived w’ith a great quantity of bad money, and maiiy 
instruments for coining. This tliiajw liim into confusion, aiicl 
the magistrate improving the opportunity by offering him his 
life if he would become an evidence, for the king, he confessed 
that he had been long associated wuth the other prisoners and the 
mail that was dead, and lie directed where other tools imd money 
might he found ; but he could say nothing as to the manner in 
which Du Mculin^s servant W'as employed to put it off. Upon 
this discovery Du Moulin^s execution w'as suspended ; and the 
king^s witness swearing positively that his servant and the other 
prisoner had frequently coined in his presence, and giving a par- 
ticular account of the process, and the part which each of them 
usually ppiToi*med, they were convictea and condemned to die. 
Both of them, however, denied the fact, and the public w’ere still 
in doubt about Du Moulin. In his defence, he had declared 
that the bad money which was found together was such as he 
could not trace to the persons of whom he had received it ; that 
the parcels with which bad money w^as found mixed he kept 
separate, that he might know to whom to apply if it should a])- 
peai to be bad ; but the finding of thie moulds and other instru- 
ments in his custody was a particulai’ not yet accounted for, as 
he only alleged in general tenns that he knew” not how tht‘y 
came there; and it was doubted whether the impeachment of 
others had not -been managed with a view to save him who wuis 
equally guilty, there being no evidence of his se^vant^s treachery 
but that of a woman who was dead, reported at second-hand by 
the of Du Moulin, who was manifestly an interested party. 
He was nut, however, charged liy either of the convicts as ;iii 
accomplice, a particular whitSi was strongly urged by his friends 
in his Wialf ; but it happened that, while the public opinion w'as 
thus held in suspense, a private drawer was discovered in a chest 
that belonged to his servant, and in it a bunch of keys, and the 
impression of one in w^ax : the impression w^as compared with the, 
.keys, and that wdiieh it con*esnonaed w ith was found to open Du 
Jdoulin^s sctutoii'c, in w'hich tne bad money and inipleiuents had 
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been found. AVhen this particular, so strong and unexpected, was 
urged, and tlie key produced, lie burst into tears and confessed 
all that had been alleged against him. He' was then asked how 
the tools came into his master^s serutoire j and he answered, that 
when the officers of justice came to seize his inastex’, he was ter- 
ritied for himself, knowing that he had in his chest these instru- 
ments, which the private drawer could not contain ; and fearing 
that he might be included in the warrant, his consciousness of 
guilt kept him in continual dread and suspicion : that for this 
reason, before the officers went up stairs, he opened the serutoire 
with his false key, and having fetched his tools from his box in 
the garret, he deposited them there, and had just locked it when 
he heard them at the door. 

In this case even the positive evidence of Du Moulin, that the 
money lie brought back to Harris was the same he had received 
of him, was not true, though Du Moulin was not guilty of per- 
jury either wilfully or by neglect, inattention or forgetfulness. 
And the circumstantial evidence against him, however strong, 
would only have heaped one injiiiy upon anothtu*, and have taken 
aw^ay the life of an unhappy wretch, fi*om whom a peifidious 
servant had taken away everything else. 


BUUNELL’S CASK 

In the year 1742 a case of a ve^ remarkable nature occurred 
near Hull, A gentleman travelling to tliat place was stopped 
late in the evening, about seven miles from the town, by a single 
highwayman with a mask on his face, who robbed the traveller 
of a pursf* containing twenty guineas. The highwayman i^de 
off by a different path full speed, and the gentleman, brightened, 
l>ut not injured, except in purse, pursued his journey. It was 
growing late, however, and being naturally much agitated by 
what had passed, he rod^ only two miles farther, and stopped at 
the Bell Inn, kept by Mr James Brunell. He went into the 
kitchen to give directions for his supper, whei*e he related to 
several pei'sona present the fact of his having been robbed ; to 
which he added this peculiar circumstance, that when he tra- 
velled he always gave his gold a peculiar mark, and that every 
g-uinoa in the pime taken from him was thus marked. Hence 
he lioped that the robber would yet be detected. Supper being 
ready, lie retired. 

The gentleman had not long finished his supper, when Mr 
Brunell came into the parlour where he was, and after the usual 
inquiries of landlords as to the guest's satisfaction with his meal, 
observed, Sir, I understand you have been robbed not far 
hence* this evening?" ‘^I have, sir/' was the reply. ^^And 
your money was marked?" continued the landlord. “It was/' 
said the traveller. “ A circumstance has aiisen," resumed Mr ' 
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TJruiiell, “ ’vvliicli leads me to tliink that I can point out tlie 
robber. Pray, at wliat time in tlio evening* were ycni stop})e(ir’ 

It was just settinj^ in to be dark/’ replied the traveller. The 
time contirms my suspicions,” said the landlord ; and he then 
informed the ffcmtleinaii that he had a waiter, one John Jen- 
nin^^s, who had of late been so very full of money, and so very 
extravagant, that he (the landlord) had been surprised at it, and 
liad d^tennined to part with him, his conduct being every way 
sus])icious ; that long before dark that day he had seht out Jen- 
iiin‘''s to change a guinea for him; that the man had only come, 
back since the airival of the ^traveller, saying he could not get 
chang’e ; and that, seeing Jennings to be in licpior, he had sent 
him oif to bed, determining to discharge him in the morning. 
Mr Brunell continued to say, that when tlu' guinea was hrouglit 
hack to him, it struck him that it was not the same which he had 
sent out for change, there being on the returned one a mark, 
wdiich he was very sure was not upon the other ; but that he 
should jirohahly have thoug*ht n(» more oi the matter, Jennintrs 
having frequently had gold in his pocket of late, had not the 
people in the kitchen told him wdiat the traveller had relaftid 
respecting the robbery, and the circimistance of the guineas being 
marked. He (Mr Brunell) had not been present w'heii tliis rela- 
tion was made, and unluckily, before he heard of it from the 
people in the kitchen, he had paid away the guinea to a man 
who lived at some distance, and who had now gone hom(\ “ Tlie 
cinmiustance, however,” said the landlord in conclusion, struck 
me so very strongly, that I could not refrain, as an honest man, 
from coming and giving you information of it.” 

Mr Bi'uuell was duly thanked for his candid disclosure. There 
appeared from it the strongest reasons for sus}>ecting Jennings; 
and if, on .searching him, any others of the marked guineas 
should be found, and the gentleman could identify them, there 
W'ould ^hen remain no doubt in the mattta*. It was now agrt^ed 
to go up to his room. Jenning.s w'us fa.st asleep : his pockets were 
searched, and from one of them was drawn forth a purse, con- 
taining exactly nineteen guiiiea.s. Suspicion now heeame cer- 
tainty ; for the gentleman declared the purse and guintias to be 
identically those of wdiich he liad been robbed. Assistance was 
culled ; Jennings was awakened, dragged out of bed, and charged 
with the robbery, lie denied it brniiy; but circumstances were 
too strong to gain him belief. He was secured that niglit, and 
next day taken before a justice of the peace. The gentleman and 
Ml’ Brunell deposed to the facts upon oath ; and Jennings, having 
nopr(»ofs, nothing but mere assertions of inno(ience, which could 
ilot he credited, was committed to take his trial at the next 
assizes. 

So »trq^ seemed the case against him, that most of the -man’s 
frienda aflvised hiiu to plead guilty, and throw himself on the 
of the court. This, advice he rejected,' and when arraigned, 
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dIcu not j^'uilty. Tho ]>rosecutov sMoro to tLe fact of tlio rob- 
Dory ; tbooj^'h, as it took place iii the dusk, and the hi^liway- 
niaii was in a mask, lie could not swear to the person of the 
ju-isoiicr, but thougfit him of the same stature nearly as the man 
who rohbed him. ^i’o the purse and guineas, wlieii they were 
]irodu(*(’d in court, he swmre — as to the purse, positively, and as 
to tlie marked guineas, to the best of his belief; and be testilied 
to tlieir liaving been taken from the pocket of the jivisouer. 

^J'b<* ]u'is()ner’s master, Mr iininell, de})osed as 1o the sending 
of Jennings for the change of a guinea, and to the waiter's 
iiavinir l>rought hack to liim a marked one, in the room of oiui 
he had given him unmarked. He also gave evidence as to the 
discoviuy of the purse and guineas on the prisoner. To con- 
summate th-* jiroof, the man to whom Mr Brunell had pajd the 
guinea, as mentioned, came forward and jiroduced the coin, 
te.'lifyiug at the same time that he had received it on the even- 
ing of the robbery from the prisom*r*s master in j)aynient of a 
debt; and the traveller, or jirosecutor, on comparim* it wdtb the 
other nineteen, swore to its being* to the best of his belief, one 
of the tAM'iit}^ marked guineas taken from him by the highway- 
man, and of whi(‘h the other nineteen were founcl on Jennings. 

Till* judge summed up the evidence, jioiuting out all the con- 
curring circumstances against the prisoner; and the jury, con- 
N meed by this strong accumulation of circumstantial evidence, 
without going out of court brought in ii verdict of guilty, 
.lennings was exi'cuted some little time afteiwvards at Hull, re- 
peatedly declaring his innocence up till the very moment of his 
♦ ■xeculion. 

AVbthin a, tw'elv^emonth afterwards. Brunell, the master of 
J(‘niiings, was hiiiistdf taken up for si robbery committed on a 
guest in his liouse, and tlie fact being proved on trial, he was 
convicted, and ordered for exemitjoii. The approach of death 
hrougdit on re]j(*ntan(;e, and repen Uinco confession. Brunell not 
only acknowledged lie had been guilty of many highway rob- 
beries, hut owned himself to have coinmitt(*d the veiy one foi' 
u liich poor Jennings sutfered. 

The account which Brunell gave was, that after robbing the 
traveller, he liad got home before him by swifter riding and by a 
nearer way. That he found a man at home waiting lor him, to 
w hom he ow ed a little hill, and to w Jioin, not having enough of 
other money m his pocket, he gave away one of the tw^eiity 
guineas which he had just obtained hv the robbery. Presently 
came in the rolibed gcmtleman, who, w hilst Brunell, not knowing, 
of liis arrival, was in the stable, told his tale, as before related, in 
the kitchen. Th(! gentleman had scarcely left the kitchen before 
Brunell entered it,' and there, to his consternation, heard of the 
facts, and of the guineas being marked. He became dreadfully 
alarmed. The guinea which he had paid away he dared not ask 
buck again ; and as the affair of the robbery, us well as the cir- 
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ouiristanc;(* of tlio marked g“uiii(*as, would soon become i^uldicly 
knowiij he saw nothing- before him bufc detection, disgTace, and 
death. In this dilemma, the thonght of accusing and sacrificing* 
])Oor Jennings occurred to him. The state of intoxication in 
which Jennings was gave him an op}>ortunit\%of concealing tin* 
money in the waiter’s pocket. The rest of the story the reader 
knows. 


LADV MAZKL. 

Ix the year l(>8i) there lived in Paris a woman of fasiiion, 
called Lady Maze]. Her house was cajjacious, and four storeys 
high ; on the ground-floor was a larg^e servants’ hall, in which 
was :u grand staircase, and a cupboard where the plate wins locked 
u}i, of wliicli one of the chambermaids kept the key. In a small 
room parntioned ofI‘ from the hall slejit the valet-de-chambre, 
whose name was hi Brun : the rest of this floor consisted ot‘ 
apartments in which tlie iady .<iw comnany ; which was very 
freijueut and numerous, as she k(‘]»t ]»nblic nights for play. In 
the floor np otk* pair of s'airsuas the lady’s own chamber, winch 
was 111 the trout of tlui houM', and was the innermost of three 
rooms fr(»m the grand staircase. The key of this chamber was 
usually taken out of the door and laid on a, chair by the servant 
wJio was i.ist witli the lady, and who, ])uliing the door afVu’ her, 
it shut with a spring, so that it could not be operu'd from witliout. 
Ill this eliamber, also, ueri* two doors; one comiminicating with 
a back staircase, tin' other with a wardrobe, which oiiened to the 
hac*k stairs also. 

On the second floor sh‘pt the Ahhe Poulard, in the only room 
wJiich was furnished on that floor. Outlie third storey were two 
chamb*o*s, wlncli contained two cliambermaids and two foot-boys ; 
the Jourtb storey onsisted of lofts and granaries, whose doors 
\vere always open. The cook slept below* in a place where the 
wood was kept, an old woman in the kitclnm, and the coachman 
in the stable.^ 

On tlie 27th of Novembfu*, being Sunday, the two dang’hters of 
Le Brun, tlie valet, wlio were eminent milliners, waited on tin* 
lady, and were kiiidl}’’ received ; but as she, was going to church 
to afternoon service, she jiressed them to rmno again, when sfie 
could have more of their eornj»any. Le Brun attended his lady 
to chnreh, and then went to another himself; after which he 
went to play at howls, as was customary at tluit time, and from 
•the bow'ling-given he went to several places; and after supping 
with a friend, he went home seemingly cheerful and easy, as he 
had been all tln^ aitenioon. Lady Mazel supped with the Abbe 
P^»ulard as usual, and about eleven o’clock wumt to her chamber, 
where she was attended by her maids. Before they left her, J.c 
Bfnn came to the door to receive his orders for the next day, 
lifter which one of the maids laid the key of the chamber door on 
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tlic cliair next it; tliey tlien went out, and Le Brim following* 
llieiii, ir-liut tlie door after him, and talked with the mauls a few 
minutes about his daug'hters, and then they ])arted, he sfemiii^ 
still very cheerful. 

In tin* morning he went to market, and Avas jocular and plea- 
sant with every Ixfly he met, as was his usual manner. He then 
returned hoim*, and transacted his usual business. At eight 
o’clock he ex])r(‘ssed sur]>rise that hi^; lady did not get u]), as she 
usually rose at s(*ven : In* went to his AVife's lodging, AvhicJi w'as 
in the iieighhourhood, and told luT he Avas uneasv that his lady’s 
]»ell had not rung', and gave her seven louis-d’or.s, and some 
crowns in gold, A\hich he desired her to lock up, and then went 
home again, and found the servants in great eonst(*rnation at 
hearing nothing of their hidy ; when one observed, that he 
f('ared she had been .siazed with an apojdexy, or a bleeding at the 
nose, to which she was sul>ject. Le Brim said, ‘Mt must be, 
something worse; my mind misgives me; for I found the street 
door o])(*n last night aft(T all tluj family \rere in bed but myself.’’ 
'I’lny then sent for tin* lady’s son, M. dt* Savoniere, wlio hinted 
to LV llrun his fear of an aj)0]d(*xy. Le Brim said, ‘Mt is cer- 
tainly something worse; my mind has been uneasy e\er since I 
found the street door open last night after the family were in 
bed.” A smith being now brought, the door was Itrobe open, 
ami Le Brim entering lirst, ran to the lied; and after calling* 
si'\eval tunes, lie dreu back the curtains, and said, my lady 

is murdered!” He then ran into the Avavdrola', and took uj,i th(‘ 
strong box, which being heavy, he said, ‘ She has not been 
roblnal ; how is this ?” 

A surgeon tlien examined the body, which tvas covered xvitli 
I'o h‘ss than lifty wounds: they found in the bed, which was full 
of blood, a scrap of a cravat of coarse hu^e, and a napkin made. 
Into a nightcap, which xvas bloody, and had the family mark on 
it ; and from the w'ounds in the lady's hands, it apjieared >he had 
struggled hard witli the murderer, which obliged him U> cut the 
Hiuseies b(dbre he could diseiigagt* limiMdf. Tin* Ixll-striugs were 
twisted round the frame of the tester, so that tiny w’ere out of 
]-each, and could not ring. A clasp-knife xvas found in tlie aslios 
almost eonsumed by the lire, Avhieh had burned of all marks of 
hlooil that might ]ia\e ever been upon it : the key of the cliamber 
WMS gone from the s(*at by the (ba)r; hut no marks of violence 
ajipeared on aiiy of the doors, nor Av<‘r(', there any signs of a 
robbery, as a large sum of monej*, and all the lady’s jewels, Avere 
found in the strong box and other ] daces. 

Le Brim being examined, said, that. “ after he left the maids 
on th(‘ stairs, ho went iIoami into the kitchen; he laid his hat and 
th(^ key of the street door on the table, and sitting’ down hy the 
lire to waim himself, he fell asleep; that he slept, as he thought, 
about an hour, and going to lock the street clooc, he lound it 
open; that he locked it, and took tha key' with hiui to his 
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Oil ii(’:irching‘ him, they found in lii.s ])Oi‘k('t a key, 
the waviU of wliicli were new hied, and made reimn-lviddy lar^e; 
and on trial it wu'^ found to ojieu tin* street door, the anteelianiher, 
aiidlioih t]j(‘ doors in Lady Mazel’s eliainher. On trying the 
bloody nniditeap on Lc Bimds liead, it wn> found to lit liim 
t'xaetiy, n Jn*reii[)()n he was eonimitted to piison. 

On In^ trial it aii})*'ared as if the lady was murdered by some 
])erson.^ who had I)^'eu let in# by Lo Brim for that pur|)ose, and had 
afterwards lied. It could not Ik* done by ljini.>ell,' lu'caiise no 
blood w as ujton bis clothes, nor any sorati-h on his bod}', wlncJi 
must liave been on the murdci*e>' from the lady's stru‘^i’'iin‘:‘ : but, 
that it was Le Brun who let Lim in, seemed very clear, ^.'une 
of the ha ks wer(* forced; and hi> own story of hndinj^’ the stre<*t 
door open, the (‘irciini*<tances of tlie key and the nij;-hi:cap, af'O a 
laddei of ropi's 1)011) found in the liousi*, whndi nii^ht lie sup- 
posed to he laid there h}' Le Bruu to take oti' the attention from 
liiinself, were all interpreted as stroujj: j»roofs of his f^'uilt; and 
that lie had an accoiujihce w as inferred, hecrni^e jairt of tlie craiat 
found in the bed was discovered no! to he like Ins; but tlie mauls 
d(‘jiosed tliat tliey had v'tished nuoIi a cra.\at for one Berry, who 
]jad hcdt ii footman to the lady', and was turned away' about four 
months before for i-olihing- her. I’liere was also found in the loft 
at the top of the house, under some straw, a shirt \eiy bloody', 
Init W'liidi W'as not like the linen of L«* Brun, nor w’oiild it lit 
him. 

Le Brun had noUiinjji' to oppose to these stronj^* eircumsrain'es 
hut a uniformly o-ood cJiaraeter, which he liad maintained doidny’ 
twenly'-ninc yeiir> he Inul scr\(*d his lady; and that he was 
i^viicrally esteemed a j>’ood husband, a g’oorl father, and a j;’0(»d 
servant. It w'as tlieretoiv resolved to jnit him to tlie torture, in 
order to discover Ins accomplices. 'j’liis was done with such 
.seierity', osi rdn uary ’ill, l(>l)ib that lie died tin* w'eek after of 
the injuries lie recei\ed, declaring* his innocence with liis dying- 
breath. 

Aliuut a month after, notice was .sent from tin* provost of Sens 
that a dealer in hovsi's had lately* .set up then hy' the name of 
.loliu (iailet, hut Ins tine name W'as found to be Beny, and that 
he had been a footman in Ihiris. In consequeiua* of tins he was 
taken up, .and the susjdcion of his guilt was increased by' his 
attempring to hribi* the olhceis. On searching* him a gold W'atcli 
was .ouud, W'hich proved to be Lady JM-azel’s. Being brought to 
Paris, a ])eison swoi-e to seeing him go out of Lady* Mazel’s the. 
night she W'u,s murdered, ami a barber sw'ore to shaving him next 
niOJ'uin*’', when, on Ins observing the Innids of his customer 
to be \ery much si'ratched, Berry said he had been killing a 
cat. 

On tlicse cira-uuistances he W'a.s condemned to the torture, and 
i^pfterw'ards to be broken alive on the vvlieel. On being tortured, 
he confessed that, liy .the direction and order of Madame de 
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Snvoiiiorc (Lady ^TazeFs (]aii^‘li<(T), ]i<‘ a.nd L<* Jlvim Lad uiifU*!*- 
taLrii t(» rol) and murder iauly Miizr-1, and tliiit Le Jirun mur- 
dered her wliilst lie Mood ut the door to j)iever]t surjiri-e. In 
tile truth of this declaration he jiersisted till he \\ us brought to 
tile ]>laee of execution, when, heg-gnng* to sj»e;dv ^dUi one of the 
judges, lie reeanled luit he had said agaiiust JiC Bruri and 
3iadame d(i Sa\oiiiere, and confessed ‘‘ that he eanie to Paris on 
the ^^'ednesday before tin; murder vas eommilted. On the 
Priday evening lie went into tin; lionsey and, nnjieriadvc'd, got 
into one of the lofts, wheie he lay till Sunday morning, siihsist- 
ing on a|i]iles and bread whieh he had ni his poekets ; tliat about 
eleven u'eloek on Sunday morinng, when In; knew the lady had 
gone to mass, he stole downi to her elianiher, and the door being 
opi'ii, he tried to get under her bed; but it being too low, he 
returned to tlie loft, juilled otf his coat and waistco.it, and 
returned to the ehamber a second time in his shirt ; he tlnui got 
iiruler the bed, where he continued till the aflernoon, when Indy 
?da/a'l wunif to clinreli ; t.hat, knowing slie would not come Laek 
soon, he left his hidiiig-pLiei*, and being incommoded with his 
hat, lie threw it nnd(;r the lied, and iiiudi; a cap of a, napkin 
which lay on a chair, secured the liell-skrings, and tlnni sat downi 
by the lire, wh(‘re In* continued till lie li(*ard lier coaJi drivi* into 
llie courtyard, wli(‘]i he ag’aiu got under the beil, and remained 
tlier.' ; tliat Lady Maz(*l having been in ])(*d about an hour, he 
got from under it, and demanded her inoiie\ ; she began to 
cry out, and athunjited to ring, upon wdiieh In* stahlied In*!*, and 
slie resisting with all her strength, he vejieated his st.ibs till she 
w'jis di’iul ; that lie then took tin* key of tin* wardrolie cupboard 
from the b(*(l’s head, opened this (*upbuavd, found the k<*y of tlie 
strong hov, 0 ]iened it, and took out all the gold he could iiml, to 
the amount (»f about six Imndri'd livves ; tliat In* then locked the 
en])l)0iird, and re[daeed the lv(*y at the lied’s h<*:nl, rhrew his knife 
into the tire, took Ins hat from under tlie bed, left tin* napkin in 
it, took tlie k(*y of the ehamher from the chair, and let him-sidf 
out ; went to tin; loft, wliero he juilled oti* his shirt and cravat, 
and, leaving’ them there, put on his coat and waistcoat, and stole 
softly downi stairs ; aiidliudiiig the stre(*t door only on tlie siiigb; 
lock, he op(*iied it, Avent out, and left it open ; that lie liad 
brought a rope-ladder to let liimself down fi’om a window if he 
had h'UTid the street door double locked; luil lindiiig it other- 
wise, lie left his ro])i;-hulder at tin* bottom of tin* stairs, where it 
was found.” 

Thus was the veil removed from thir> deed of darkness, and all 
the eirc'umstaiiees wliieh ajnieared against la; Bruii wi're ac- 
c()U]it(*d for eoiisistenl ly vriih hi> innoeejice. From tlic Avhole 
story, tlie reader will |>ere(‘i\c bow J'lllible human rcp*-un isw'hen 
applied to ciraffifsta/icc^^ ; and tlie Inniiaiie W'ill agree, iliat in 
such ea-'('S even imiirobabilities ouglitto be admitted, rather than 
a man should lie condemned who may possibly be imiuceiit. * ’ 
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Oil >pnrc]nn^ him, they found in liis a koy, 

tho \vai-«l> of v^]li(.‘h wor(‘ new tiled, and iiiadt' renr.ii-kaldy lur^e ; 
and on tnal it ^va^^ found to open the street door, the anteehainl).’r, 
and both tin* doors iu Lady Mazel's eliaiulx'r. On tryin;j;' the 
hloody niu‘htea]> (ui Brim’s head, it \va^ found to lit him 
exactly, uh(Teupon lie was committed to pvLoii. 

On hiN trial it appeared as if tlie lady win^ murdered hy some 
persons who had been let imby L(' Brun for that jmrpose, and had 
afterwards hed. It could not be done by hnn^clt, Jx'cause no 
blo^id was upon his clothes, nor any scratch on his body, uhich 
must have 1/een on tlie mnrderi v from the lady's stru^’l^hnj^’ : hut 
that it was Le Brun who let him in, s^'cmcd via-y clear. None 
of the locks weie forced ; and Ins own story of lindiii«»‘ the street, 
door ojK'n, the circumstances of the key and the ni»;‘htca]>, also a 
ladder of rope^ being’ fonnd in the hon^e, which might he sup- 
pos(*d to )»(' laid there by Le Brun to take off th(‘ attention from 
hiniselt, w(‘re all inteiprctcd as strong* proofs of his g’uilt ; and 
that he had an iiccoitijilice w us iiifn-ml, l)ec;m''e jiart of tin* crav:it 
fouml in the bed Avas discovered not to lx* like Ills; but tlie mauls 
dejiosed tlial they iiad washed such a cravat fur oue B('rry, wlio 
liad been a footman to the lady, and was turned away about four 
niontlis hefoi’e for lohhing* hci. There was also found in the loft 
at tlu* top of the liouse, niulcr some straw, a shirt \ery hloody, 
hnt whiidi Avas not like the liiien of Le Brun, nor would it lit 
him. 

liC Brun had nothing* to oppose to tliese strong* circunisranccs 
hut a uniformly g*(»od character, Avhich he had maintained during* 
twenty-nine yeai-' he had served his lady; and tliat lu* was 
g;eiicial]y esteemed a good husband, a good father, and a good 
servant. It was therehm lesohed to ])ut him to tlie torture, m 
order to discov('r liis accoiii|)lices. Thi,^ was done Avith sucli 
severity, o:i Fchrii .ry KHM), that he died the weiL after of 
the injuries lie rec. i\ed, dt'claring hi.', iiinocmice w ith his dying 
ibreati . 

J\hi>ut a month after, notice was sent from tlie jirovo&t of Sim.s 
that a dealer in ljoi‘sc.> had lately set up there by the name of 
J^din (billet, but Ins tiaie name was found to be Berry, and that 
lie had heim a footinaii in Pari^. In conscfjuence of t}li^ he W'as 
taken up, and the .>usjuc.iou of his guilt was increased by his 
atteni])ting to bribe the olheers. On searching liim a gold Avatcli 
W'as Jouiid, which proved to h<* Lady .Mazd's. Being brought to 
Paris, a jicisou swore to seeing him go out of Lady IVlazel's the 
night she. w a^ imirrlcrcd, and a barber swore to shaving him m*xt 
n aiming, wIhmi, on his observing the hands of his customer 
to be Vv'jy much scratched, Berry said he had been killing a 
cat. 

On lliese ciivMinj tances lie was comlemiu'd to the torture, and 
HFtrfVwards io be broken alive on tlie wheel. On being tortured, 
iie coidcssed that, hy »the direction and order of Madame de 

li 
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Siivoninv' (Lndy Mnz(‘rs d.mci'litci*), lif iind Le Hnui had iukW- 

talv(‘ii to jiiid nmrder (..idy -MuAt*!, mul that i.<* Ihaiu mur- 
dered iKu-wldlst lie ht.ood at the door to nr(‘V(‘iit siirjM iM*. In 
the truth of tliis deehiratiou he piTsisted till he u as brou^dit to 
tlie place of execution, \\ hen, he^^oii*;* to spiiah willi om^ of the 
jndii,es, lie recunted what he liad .^aid ui^aiinst Ihim and 
i\Iadauie de S.i\onici*e, and confessed that lie came to Paris on 
the Wednesday before the inurdiT was eoiLLjuitt^'d. the 

Friday evening’ he went into the house, and, uiipevceived, g'ot 
into one of the lofts, when' he lay till Sunday nioi’iiin^’, subsist- 
ing^ on a])])les and bread which la* had in his pockets ; that about 
eleven o’clock on Suiulay inorniiiu-, wlien lie knew the lady had 
"“one to mass, lu' stole down to her ehainher, and the door being 
ojieii, he tried to get under her bed; hut it being too low, In* 
returned to the loft, ]iull(‘d off liis coat and waistcoat, and 
returned to the ehamher a second lime in liis shirt ; lie then got 
under tlie bed, where la* eontmiK'd till the afternoon, Nvlaai J..idy 
?da/.(d went to eliureli ; that, kMouiiig* ^he would not come liack 
soon, he left his liidiug-]>laee, and being incommoded v>ith liis 
hut, he throw it under the lied, and made a laip of a, napkin 
vhich lay on a chair, secured the liell-skrings, and then sat down 
by tlu' fii’e, u here he eontniued till he lu'ard Inn* eoie b dii\i‘ into 
tlie eourtyuird, u Inui he again got under th(‘ bed, and remained 
tliere; tlial. Lady Mazel liaviiig been in lied about an liour, he 
got from under it, and demanded her money ; slii* began to 
cry out, and attemjited to ring, upon winch he sUdilied her, and 
she resisting w’ith all her strength, he jvp>’at(‘d his stalls till she 
was dead ; tliat he then took the key of the Avardrohe cupboard 
from the bed’s head, opened this cupboard, found tlie key of the 
strong box, ojiened it, and took out all the gold he could lind, to 
the a, mount of about six hundred Ihres ; that In* tluai locked the 
cupboard, and riudaced thi; k(*Y at the bi'd’s head, tlucnv his knife 
into the lire, took his hat from under the bed, left the napkin in 
it, took tlie key of lh(‘ ehainhx*r from tlie chair, and let liimself 
out ; went to the loft, wduu-e he pulled otl’ Jiis shirt and cravat, 
and, leaving them there, ]mt on his coat and waistcoat, and stole 
softly doAvn stair^i ; and iinding the street door only on the single 
lock, lie opened it, Avent out, and left it ojieii ; that he had 
hi'ought a rope-l adder to let himsidf down from a w indow if he 
liad found the street door double locked; hut finding it olher- 
Avise, he left liis i'o])e-l adder at tlie bottom of tlie stairs, Avliere it 
Avas found.” 

Thus Avas the vi’il reniov(*d from this deed of darkness, and all 
tlie eireiim.stauees Avliieh ajmeared against Le Brun Avere ac- 
counted for ecuisisteiidy A\ itli Jiis imioeeiice. From the wdiole 
,st(»iA, the ri'ader Aiill ])i‘rceive hoA\ I'allihle liumau ia’C'-ou is w'lieu 
aj)pli('d to vircHiiistances ; and the humane Avill agrei*, that in 
such (‘uses eA'eii im]irt>hal>i]ities ought to be admi(te(l, ratluT than 
a man slumld be condcinned aa ho may possibly he iinmceut. * * 
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THE YOUN(J SAILMAKER. 

In tilt* yp;ir 1723, a young* man who was stTving* his appi’Pii- 
ticeshijj in Loudon to a mastor sailniaker, got leave to visit liis 
mother, 1o sjiejid tlie Chi*i>tinas holidays. She lived a few miles 
heyond Deal, in Kent. Tie walked the journey; and on his 
arrival at Deal in the e\t‘nin£i*, being much fatigued, and also 
troubled with a bowel eoniplaint, he ajijdied to the landlady of 
a public -house, w ho was acipiaintc'd with his mother, for a 
night’s lodging. Her liouse was full, and every bed occupied; 
but she told him that if he iv’ould sleej) w'ith her uncle, who 
had lately come ashore, and wnis boatswain of an Tndiaman, he 
should be welcome. He Avas glad to accept the offer, and after 
fipeiiding tlu* evening with his miw comrade, they retired to rest. 

In the middle of the night he was attacked wnih liis com- 
plaint, and Avakening his b'*<lfellow, he asked him the w^ay to 
the garden. Tlie boatswain told Jiim to go tlirougb the kitchen ; 
but as he vcould tind it difKi;ult to open the door intt) the yard, 
the latch being out of order, lie desired him to t.ike a knib* out 
of his pocket, Avitli whicji he could raise tlic latclj. The young 
man did as lie w as directed, and after remaining nearly half an 
hour in the yard he returned to liis bed, hut W'as mucli -surprised 
to find his oouiTianioii had risem and gone. Being impatient to 
visit his inothm* and friends, he also aj‘o.se before day, and pur- 
sued his journey, and aiTiv(‘d at liome at noon. Tlie landlady, 
who had been told of his intention to depai't early, ivas not 
surprised ; but not seeing lier unclt‘ in the morning, slie went 
to (rail him. SIkj Avas dreadfully slio(*ked to find the bed stained 
Avith blood, and eveiy inquiry after her uncle Avas in vain. 

The alarm now^ became giTieral, and on further examination, 
marks ( f blood avci* ti*aeed from the bedroom into the street, 
and at inlervals dovn to the (*dge of tluj jiier-head. Rumour 
was imuK^diately busy, and susjiieion fell of course on the young 
man Avdio slept Avitli him, that he had committed the murder 
and thrfUN ii the body ov(U' the. jiier into tlie sea. A Avurrant 
was issued against him, and he Avas taken that evening at his 
mothers house. On his being examined and searched, marks 
of blood wt‘re discovered on liis shirt and trousers, and in his 
pocket Avere a knife and a remarkable silver coin, both of winch 
the landlady sAvore positively w'ere her uncle’s pnqicrty, and 
that she tlicm in his jiG^session on tlu‘ evening he retired 
to rest with the young man. On these strong circumstances 
the unfoi'Himne umth w^as found guilty. 

He related all ihe ahoA^<*. particulars in his defence; but 
as he could not account for the marks of blood on his person, 
that ho got them when lie reriiriKMl to the bed, nor for 
the .'tih'cr coin lieing hi liis possession, his stoiy AV'as not credited, 
*]fie cei“taiiity of the boiitswain’s disappctiraucii, and the blood 
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ut the pier, traced from liis Ledroom, were supposed to be too 
evident si^-ns of liis bf*ino* murdered ; and even the jud^-c* was so 
eonvineed of his guilt, that he ordered th(i execution to take place 
in thrc(‘ days. At the fatal tree the youth declared his innocence, 
and ])ersistcd in it with such affecting asseverations, that many 
pitied him, though none doubted the justness of his sentence. 

The executioners of those days were not so exjx'rt at their 
trade as modern ones, nor Avere dro])s and platforms invented. 
The young man avus very tall ; his feet sometimes toiudied the 
ground; and some of his friends who siiiTouiifled the gallow^s 
contrived to give the body some support as it Avas suspended. 
After being cut doAA*n, those friends bore it speedily away in a 
coffin, and in the eon rs(‘ of a few hours animation w as rcistored, 
and the iiirioceiit saved. When he Avas al)l(‘ to move, his friends 
insisted on liis cjuittiiig the country, and never returning. lie 
accordingly travelled by night to Portsmouth, Avhcrc; he entered 
on hoard a man-of-war on the ]>oint of sailing for a distant part 
of the w’orld ; and as he changed his nam(*, and di&guised his 
]KTson, his melancholy story never AA'as disi’oveivd. 

Aft(*r a f(‘AV years of service, during Avliich his cxemjdary (in- 
duct av as the caus(‘, of his promotion through the lower grades, 
he Avas at last mad(‘- a mastci-’s male, and his ship being paid off 
in the ^^'est Indies, lie and a few niovc* of the crcAv were trans- 
ferred to another man-of-war, Avhieh had just arrived short of 
hands from a different station. What were his feeling’s of as- 
tonishment, and then of delig-lit and ecstacy, when almost the 
first person he suav on hoard his neAV ship Avas the identical 
hoatsAvain for whose murder h(‘ had l)(‘oii trK*d, condemned, and 
e\e(!uled five years before ! Nor W’as the sur]>rise of the old 
hoiitsw'ain much less Avlien he heard the story. 

An explanation of all tlie mysterious (‘ircurnstanees then took 
])la(;e. It appeared that the boatswain had been bled for a pain in 
tlie side by the, barber, imknoAvn to his niece, on the day of the 
young man's arrival at Deal ; that Avhen the jmung man Avakened 
him, and retired to the yard, he found the bandage had come 
off his arm during the nig’ht, and that the blood Avas llowing 
afresh. Being alarmed, he rose to go to the barber, who lived 
across the street, hut a press-gang laid hold of him just as he 
left the public-house. Tliey hurried him to the pier, where their 
boat was w'aitiug : a few minutes brought them on *board a 
frigate then under weigh for the East Indies; and he omitted 
ever writing home to account for his sudd(‘n disnpi)earance. 
Thus were the chief cir(!umstan<;es explained by the two friends 
thus strangely met. The silver coin heinj^ found in the posses- 
sion of the young man could/)nly h(‘ exjdained by the coajrcture, 
tliat when he took the knife out of the hoatswaiu^s i)Ocket in the 
dark, it is probable, as the coin was in the same pocket, it stuck 
between the blades of the knife, and in this manner became the 
strongest proof against him. , ‘ • 
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On their return to England, this wonderful (‘xplanation was 
told to the jud^<! and jury who tric'd the cause, and it is probable 
they never after convicted a man on circumstantial evidence. 
It also made a great noise in Kent at the time."*^ 


THOMAS OEDDKLY’S CASE. 

Thomas Gedbely lived as a w'aiter with Mrs HannaliAVilliamsy 
who kept a public-house at York. It being a hon^^e of much 
business, and the mistress veiy assiduous therein, she was deemed 
in wealthy circumstances. One morning her scrutoire was found 
broken open and robbed, amf Thomas Geddely disappearing at 
the same time, no doubt was entertained as to the robber. About 
a twelvemonth after, a man calling himself James Crow came to 
Y^ork, and worked a few days for a precarious Mibsistcuice in 
carrying goods as a porter. Many accosted him as Thomas 
Geddely. lie d(^clared he did not kno%v them, that his name was 
James trow, and that he never was at Y'ork before. But this 
held as merely a tricjk to save himself from the consequences 
of the robbery committed in the house of 31rs Williams, when he 
lived wdth her as waiter. 

Ilis mistress v/as sent for, and in the midst of many people 
instantly singled him out, called him by his name (Tnomas 
Geddely), and charged him with his unfaithfulness and ingrati- 
tude in rolibiiig her. He was diroctlv hurried before a justice of 
peace ; but on his examination absolutely affirmed that he was 
not TTiomas Geddely, that he knew no such person, that he never 
was at York before^ and that his name was James Crow. Not, 
however, giving a good account of himself, but rather admitting 
that he was a vagabond and petty rogue, and Mrs AVilliams and 
another person swcvaring positively to his person, he was com- 
mitted to York Castle for trial at tlie next assizes. 

On aiTaignmeni, he ]»led not guilty, still denying that he 
was the person he wjis taken for; but Mrs Williams ami some 
others made oath that he was the identical Thomas Geddely who 
lived with lier when she was robbed ; and a servant girl deposed 
that she had seen him, on the very morning of the robbery, in 
the room where the scrutoire was broken open, with a poker in 
his hand. The juisoner, being unable to prove an n/ll/i, was 
found guilty of the robljery. lie was soon after executed, but 
persisted to bis latest breath in affirming that ho was not Thomas 
Geddely, and that his name was James Crow. 

And so it proved ! Some time after, the true Thomas Geddely, 
'IV ho, on robbing his mistress, had fled from York to Ireland^ was 

* We present this case as usually recounted by popular tradition, with- 
o-ij vouchnifr for its accuracy. If true, the jury, it will be observed, had 
no proof of the murder, as the body was not found. We doubt that any 
•jildge would have sanctionce] sucli a gross perversion of justice. 
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taken np in ]')ublin for a crime of the same stamj), and there 
comlemned and execnted. Betwe<*n his conviction and execution, 
and fii>-ain at the fatal tree, he confessed himself to he the very 
Thomas (leddely who had committed tlie robbeiy at York for 
which the nnfortunate James Crow had been executed. 

We must add, that a g’cntleman, an inhabitant of York, hap- 
peniiii;; to be in Duldin at the time of Geddely’s trial and exe- 
cution, and who knew him when he lived with Mrs Williams, 
declared that the resemblance between the two men was so 
cvceedinji^ly great, that it was next to impossible to distinguish 
their persons asunder. 


BRADFORD THE INNKEEPER 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Oxfordshire, on the 
London road to Oxford. lie bore a respectable character. Mr 
Mayes, a gentleman of fortune, being;' on liis way to Oxford on a 
visit to a relation, put up at Bi-adford^s. lie there joined company 
with two gentlemen, with w'hoin he supped, and in conversation 
lyiguardeuly mentioned that he had then about him a considerable 
.sum of money. In due time they retired to tbcir resjiective 
chambers ; the gentlemen to a tv.'o-b(*dded room, leaving, as is 
customary with maiij", a candle hiirning in the cliiinney corner. 
Som<* hours after they were in bed, one of the gentlemen being 
awake*, thought he heard a deep groan in an adjoining chamber ; 
and this being repeated, he softly awoke his friend. They listened 
together, and the groans increasing,' as of one dying and in pain, 
they both instantly aro^e, and proceeded silently to the door of 
the next chamber, from wliicli the groans had seemed to come. 
The door being ajar, they saw a. light in the room. Tliey entered, 
but it is inipossilile to p:dnt their consternation on perceiving a 
person weltering in his blood in the bed, and a man standing over 
liim with a dark lantern in one hand, and a knife in the other ! 
1'he man seemed as much petrified as themselves, but liis terror 
carried with it all tlie appearance of guilt. The gentlemen soon 
discovered that th<^ munfered person ^vas the stranger with W'hom 
they had that night supped, and that the man who avus standing 
over him was their host. They seized Bradford directly, dis- 
anned him of liis knife, and charged him with being the murderer, 
lie assumed by this time the air of innocence, positively denied 
the crime, and asserted that Jic came there with tne same humane 
intentions as themselves ; for that, hearing a noise, which was 
succeeded by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a light, armed 
himst?]f with a knif«3 for his defence, and had but timt minute 
eiitei'ed the room befort* them. These assertions were of little 
avail ; he was kept in close custody till the morning, and then 
taken before a neighbouring justice of the peace. Bradford still 
denied the murder, but witn such app(v*ent indications of guilt; 
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that the justice hesitated not to make use of this extraordinary 
expression on writing* his mittimus, “ Mr Bi-adford, either you or 
' myself committed this murder.” 

This remarkable affair became a topic of conversation to the 
whole countiy. Bradford was condemned by the general voice 
of every company. In the midst of all this predetermination, 
came on the assizes at Oxford. Bradford was broug:ht to trial ; 
he pled not guilty. Nothing could be stronger than the evidence 
of the two gentlemen. They testified to the finding Mr Hayes 
murdered in his bed, Bradford at the side of the body with a 
light and a knife, and that knife, and the hand which held it, 
bloody. They stated that, omtheir entering the room, he betrayed 
all the signs of a- guiUy man ; and that, but a few minutes pre- 
ceding, tiny had heard the groans of the deceased. 

Bradford’s defence on his trial was the same as liefore : he had 
heard a. noise ; he suspected that some villany was transacting ; 
he struck a light, snatched up the knife, the only weapon at hand, 
to defend himself, and enDired the room of the deceased. lie 
averred that the teri*ors he betrayed were merely th<* fefdings 
natural to innocence, as well as guilt, on beholding so horrid a 
acene. The defence, however, could not hut be considered as 
weak, contrasted with the several powerful circumstanc(*s against 
him. Never was circumstantial c\idence so strong, so far as it 
went. There was little need for commeift from the judge in 
summing up the evidence ; no room appeared for extenuation ; 
and the prisoner was deiclared guilty by the jtuy without their 
even leaving the box. 

Bradford was executed shortly after, still declaring that he was 
not the murderer, nor privy to the iiiui-der, of Mr Hayes ; hut he 
died disbelieved by all. 

Yet were thesfi assertions not untrue ! The murder was actually 
committed by the footman of Mr Hayes ; and th<* assassin, imme- 
diately on stabbing his master, I'ifled his pockets of his money, 
gold watch, and snuff-box, and then (\scaped back to his own 
room. This could sca,rcely have been effected, as after-circum- 
stances showed, more than two seconds before Bradford’s enteriilg 
the unfortunate g(‘ntleman’s chamber. The world owes this 
information to remorse of coiiscaence on the part of the footinjui 

B htef'n months after the execution of Bradford) when laid on a 
of sickness. It was a deathbed repentance, and by that 
death the law lost its victim. 

It were to he wished that this account could close here ; but 
•thei'e is more to be told. Bradford, though innocent of the 
murder, and not even privy to it, was nevertheless a murdei-er in 
design. He had heard, as well as the footman, what Mr Hayes 
had declared at supper, as to the having a sum of money about 
him j and he went to the chamber of the deceased uith tlie same 
dreadful intentions as the servant. lie was struck with amaze- 
"uient on beholding himself anticipated in the crime. He could 
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not believe his senses ; and in turning: back the bed-clothes to 
assure himself of tlui ffu;t, he in liis agitation dropped his knife 
on the bleeding body, by which means both his hands and the 
wejipon became bloody. These circumstances Bradford acknow- 
ledged to the clergyman who att(*nded him after sentence, but 
who, it is (ixtiMjmely probable, would not believe them at the 
time. 

Besides the graver lesson to be drawn from this extraordinary 
case, in which we behold the simple intention of crime so sig- 
nally and wonderfully punished, these events furnish a striking 
warning against the careless, and, it may be, vain display of 
money or other property in strange places. To hecdb'ssness on 
this sitore the unfortunate Mr Hayes fell a victim. The tempta- 
tion, we liave seen, j>roved too strong for two persons out of the 
few who heard his ill-thned disclosure. 


THE LYONS COURIER. 

In the month of April 1796 — or, according to the dates of the 
French i'e})uhlic, in Floreal of the year 4- — a young man, named 
Joseph Lesurques, arrived in Paris with his wife and his three 
childi’en from Douai, his native town. He was thirty -three 
years of age, and possessed a fortune of 15,000 livres (£600) per 
annum, inherited from his own and his wife^s relations. He took 
apartments in the house of a M. Monnet, a notary in the Rue 
Montmartre, and made prejjarations for jiermanently residing in 
Pai'is and educating his children. One of his first cares was to 
repay one Guesno, proprietor of a carrying establishment at 
Houai, 2000 livres luj had formerly borrow^ed. On the day fol- 
lowing, (jue.no invited Lesurques to breakfast. They accord- 
ingly went to No. 27, Rue des Boucheries, in company with two 
other parties, one of wliorn, a gentleman of the name of Couriol, 
was invited in consequence of his calling on the third party just 
as they wei‘e sitting down to breakfast. The party remained at 
table until nearly twelve o’clock, w'hen they proceeded to the 
Palais Royal, and after having taken coffee at the Rolonde du 
Oaveau, separated, 

Poui* days afterwards (on the 27th April), four horsemen, 
mounted on good but evidently hired horses, w^ere* observed to 
ride out of Paris tlirough the BaRTiere de Charenton, as if on a 
pai'ty of pleasure. They all wore long cloaks, as was then the 
fashion, and sjxbres hanging from their waists. One of the party 
was Couriol. 

Between twelve and one oYdock the four horsemen arrived at 
the pretty village of Mongeron, on tlie road to Melun and Bur- 
gagne. One ot the party had galloped forw'ard to order dinner 
at the Hotel de la Poste, kept by Sieur Evrard : after dinner, 
they asked for pipes and tobacco, and twn of them smoked. They 
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paid their bill, and went to the casino of the place, where they 
took four of coffee. Shortly afterwai*ds, they mounted their 
horses, and followinjjf the road, shaded by beech trees, which 
leads from Mongeron to the forest of Lenart, they ]U’0(!eeded at 
a foot pace towards J^ieursaint, a picturesque villag-c in the midst 
of a g-rove. 

Tliey arrived at Lieursaint about three o^clock in the after- 
noon, and tlicre made another long* halt. TJie horse of one of the 
party had lost a shoe, and another of them had broken tlie chain 
of his spur by collision with a friend’s horse. This one stopped 
at the beginning of the village, at the cottage of a woman named 
Chatelin, a lemonade-seller, amd requested Ikt to give liini coffee, 
and supply him with some coarse thread to mend tli(‘ chain of 
his spur. This woman immediately complied with his double 
request; and as the traveller was not very skilful in mending 
the chain, she called her servant,^ne Grossetete, who accordingly 
m(‘iided the chain, and as^dsted in putting the spur on tin* boot. 
The three other horsemen during this time had disTmjinited at 
one Cliampeaux’s, an innkeeper, jwd took something to dnnk, 
while he conducted the horse and horseman to the village smith, 
a man named Motteau. When the horse was shod, the four 
travellers went to the cafe of the woman Chatelin, u here they 
played some games at billiards. At half-past seven o’clock, after 
taking a stirrup-cup with the innkeeper, to whose house they 
returned for their horses, they mounted and rode oft* towards 
Melun. 

On going in, Cliampeaux saw on a tulile a sabre, which one of 
the travellers had forgotten to put in his belt: he wished his 
stable-boy to mu after them, but they were already out of sight. 
It was not until an hour afterwards that the traveller to whom 
the wfnipon belonged, and who was the same who had mended 
his spur, returned at full gallop for it. He then drank a glass of 
brandy, and set off at full speed in tlj(* direction taken by his 
compamons. At this moment the mail courier from Paris to 
Lyons arrived to change horses. It was then about half-past 
eight o’clock, and the night had been for some time dai’k. The 
courier, after having changed horses, and taken a fresh ])ostilion, 
set out to pass the long forest of Lenait. The mail at this period 
was a sort of postchaise, with a large trunk behind containing 
the despatches. There was one place only open to the public, at 
the side of the couner. It wa.^on that day occupied bv a man 
about thirty years of age, who had that morning’ taken his place 
to Lyons in the name of Laborde, silk mercluint. 

The next morning the mail was found rifled, the courier dead 
in his seat, with one wound right through his heart, and his 
head cut nearly ofi’; and the postilion lying in the road, also 
dead, bis head cut open, his right hand divided, and his brtiast 
wounded in three jdaces. The postilion’s wounds were evid(‘ntly 
ihflicted by sabres, wiehled by two persons. One Imrse only was 
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found near the carriage. Tlie mail had been rubbed of 75,000 
livres in assignats, silver, and bank bills. 

The ofKcers of justice, in their researches, immediately disco- 
vered that live persons had passed through the barrier of Kam- 
bouillet, proceeding to Paris between four and five o^clock in the 
morning after the murder. The horse ridden by the postilion 
was found wandering about the Place Itoyale ; and they ascer- 
tained that four horses, covered with foam, and quite exliaustcd, 
had been brought about live o’clock in the morning to a man 
named Muiroii, Ihie. des Fosses-Saint Germain I’Auxerrois, by 
tv^ o persons who had hired them the evening before. I’ln'se two 
persons were named Bernard and Couriol. Bernard was imme- 
diately arrested ; Couriol escaped. 

In the course of the inquiry, it became evident that the crimi- 
nals must have been five in nuinlier. A descrij^tion was obtained 
of the four who had ridden from Paris and stop])ed at Mongeron 
and Li(‘ursaint, from the man 3 ^ persons with whom they had 
conversed on the road. A description was also obtained of the 
man who had taken hiR> place with the courier under the name of 
J.aborde, from tlui person at the coach office, and from those who 
iiad seen him take his seat. 

Couriol was traced to Chateau Thierry, where he lodged in the 
bouse of one Bruer, with whom, too, Giiesno, the carrier of Douai, 
was also staying. The ])olice pro(;eeded there, and ari’ested 
Couriol : in his ])ossession was found a sum, in assignats, drafts, 
and money, equal to about a fifth of what had been taken from 
the mail. Guesno and Bruer were also tsiken into custody, but 
they proved alibis so distinctly, that they were discharged as 
soon as they arrived in Paris. 

The Bureau Central intrusted to one Dauhenton, the Jufjc do 
Vaij: of the division of Pont-Neuf, and an officer of the judicial 
})olieo, the preliminary investigations in this affair. This magis- 
trate, after discliarging* Guesno, had told him to apply at his 
office the next morning for the return of his papers, which had 
been seized at Chateau Thierry ; at the same time he had ordered 
a police officer, named Ileudon, to set out immediately for Mon- 
geron and Lieursaint, and to bring back with him the witnesses, 
of whom he gave a list, so as to have them all together the next 
day at the central office ready to be examined. 

Guesno, being desirous to obtain his papers as soon as possible, 
left home earlier than usual ; just before lie reached the central 
office, he met his friend Lesurques. TIk'v conversed together, 
and Guesno having explained the cause which took him to the 
office of the Juge de Paix, proposed that he should accompany 
him. They went to the office, then at the hotel now occupied by 
the Prefect de Poli(re ; and as Citizen Dauhenton liad not yet 
arrived, they sat down in the antechamber, on purjiose to wait 
his arrival, and be more speedily released. 

About ten o’clock the Juge de Paix, who had entered his room. 
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Ly a back door, was interrupted in his peinisal of the documents^ 
before examining: the Avitnesses, by the officer Heudon, who said, 
“Among the witnesses there are two, thew^oman S.nnton, servant 
of Evrainl the innkeeper at Mongeron, and the girl Grossetete, 
servant of the- woman Chatelin, the lemonade-seller at Lieursaint, 
who declare in the most pretdse manner that two of the assassins 
were waiting in the antechamber. They said they could not be 
mistaken, as one of them had waited at the dinner of the four 
travellers at Mongeron, and the other had conversed Avith them 
at Lieursaint, and had remained more than an hour in the room 
while they played at billiards. 

The Juge de Paix, not believing this improbable statement, 
ordered the tAvo women to be introduced* separately, lie then 
examined each of them, when they energetically repeated their 
statement, and said that they could not be mistaken. lie then, 
after warning the women that life and death depended on their 
answers, had Giiesno brought into his room. “ What,^' said the 
Juge, “ do you want here?” “ I come,” replied Guesno, for my 
papers, which you promised to restore to me yesterday. I am 
accom})anied by oik? of my friends from Douai, mv native place. 
His name is Lesurqiies. We met on the road, and he is Avaiting 
for me in the other room.” 

The Juge de Paix then oixlered the other person pointed out 
by the two women to be introduced. This was Lesurques. He 
conversed with him and Guesno for a few minutes, requested 
them to walk into another room, where the papers Avould be 
brought to them, and privately told Heudon not to lose sight of 
them. When they liad left the room, the magistrate again asked 
the women if they persisted in their previous declarations ; they 
did persist; their evidence Avas taken down in writing ; and the 
two friends were immediately arrested. 

From this time the proceedings were pressed on with great 
rapidity. Guesno and Lesurques, when confronted by the wit- 
nesses, were recognised by almost all. The woman Santon 
ass<irted that it was Lesurques who, after dinner at Mongeron, 
wished to pay in assignats, but that the tall dark man (Couriol) 
paid in silver. Champeaux and his wife, the innkeepers at Lieur- 
saint, recognised Lesurques as the man w ho had mended his spur 
and returned for his sabre. Lafolie, the stable-boy at Mongeron, 
the woman Alfroy, a florist at Lieursaint, all recognised him. 
Laurent Char bant, a labourer who had dined in the same room 
with the four horsemen, deposed that he W'as the one who had 
spurs affixed to his boots hussar fashion. 

On the day of his arrest, Lesurques wrote to his friend the 
following letter, which was intercepted and added to the legal 
documents : — “ My friend, since my airival in Paris I have 
experienced nothing but troubles, hut I did not expect the mis- 
fortune w'hich now overwhelms me. Thou knowest me, and thou 
^knowest whetl^er I am capable of degrading myself by crime j 
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yet the most frig;htful of crimes is iraputed to me. I am accused 
of the murder of tlie courier to Lyons. Three men and two 
women, w'hom I know not, nor even their abode (for thou knowcst 
that I have never left Paris), have had the assurance to declare 
that they remembered me, and that I W'as the first who rode up 
on horseback. Thou knowest that I have never mounted a horse 
since I arrived in l^aris. Thou wilt see of what vital import to 
me is such testimony as this, which tends to my judicial assassi- 
nation. Assist me with thy memory, and try to remember where 
I and what persons I saw in Paris — I think it was the 7th 
or 8th of last month — so that I may confound these infanious 
calumniators, and punish them as the laws direct.” 

At the bottom of this letter were written the names of the 
persons he had seen on that day: Citizen Tixier, General 
Canibrai, Mademoibelle Eugfenie, Citizen Hilaire, Ledru, his 
Avife^s hairdresser, the workmen engaged on his apartments, 
and the porter of the house. He concluded by saying, “ thou 
wilt oblige by seeing my wife often, and trying to console her.” 

Lesunjues, Guesiio, Couriol, Bernard, Richard, and Bruer, 
were tried before the criminal tribunal : the thi'ee first as authors 
or accomplices of the assassination and inbbeiy; Bernard for 
having supplied the four horses ; Richard for having concealed 
Couriol and his mistress Madeleine Breban, and for having con- 
cealed and divided all or part of the stolen property ; Bruer for 
having received Couriol and Guesno into his house at Chateau 
Thierry. In the course of the trial, the witnesses who pretended 
to recognise Guesno ^d Lesurques persisted in their declara- 
tions. Guesno and Bruer junduced evidence that completely 
cleared them. Guesno proved his alibi in the most distinct man- 
ner, and thus insured his acquittal. Lesiu'ques called fifteen 
witnesses, all citizens, exercising respectable professions, and en- 
joying the esteem of the public. He ^peared at the bar with 
remni'kable confidence and calmness. The first witjpess for the 
defen (^e was Citizen Legrand, a countryman of Lesurques, a 
wealthy silversmith and jeweller. He testified that, on the 8th, 
the very day the crime was committed, Lesurques passed one 
pai't of the morning ivith him. In addition, Aldenof, a jeweller, 
and Hilaire Ledru Chausf(j|^, affirmed that they had dined with 
the prisoner on the same day at his relation's, Lesurques, in the 
Rue Montorquiel. They stated, that after dinner they went to 
a cafe, and after taking some liqueur, had seen him to his own 
house. 

The painter Beudart added, that he meant to have dined 
with his friends, but that being on duty as a National Guard, 
he could not arrive in time, but that he had been at Lesurques^s 
house the same evening in uniform, and had seen him retire to 
rest. In support of this deposition, this witness produced hia 
billet-de-gard, dated the 8th. The workmen w^ho were employed 
on the apai’tments Lesurques was about to occupy, deposed 
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that they hud A^een him several times in the course of the 8th 
and 9th. 

The jeweller Legrund, to corroborate his testimony, had stated 
that on the day, the 8tli Floreal (^Tth April), he hud before 
dinner made an exchange with Aldenof, or, at any rate, that it 
was mentioned in his book on that day. He proposed that liis. 
book should be brought. It was. examined in court, and disco- 
vered that the Otli had been clumsily scratched out, and the 8th 
substituted. This at once changed the favourable 'im})ressioii 
which had been produced in favour of the prisoner, and the 
witness was ordered into custody, lie then lost all presence 
of mind, and owned that he**wa.s not certain of having seen 
Lesurques on that day, but that, feeling convinced of liis inno- 
cence, he had altered his register to corroborate his own testi- 
mon 3 ^ This circumstance produced the most unf.ivoui*able effect 
on the judges ; hut in spite of the dai‘k complexion of his case, 
Xesurques continued to maintain his innocence. 

The discussions and examinations were closed, and the jury 
had retired to deliberate. At this moment a woman, in a violent 
state of excitement, called aloud from the midst of the crowd in 
the court for leave to speak to the president. Slie was, she said, 
urged by the voice of conscieuce to save the tidbiuial from com- 
mitting a dreadful crime. On being placed befoi’e the judge, she 
declared that Lesurques "was innocent; that the witnesses had 
mistaken him for a man of the name of Dubosq, to wliom he* 
bore an extraoidinary resemblance. This woman was Madeleine 
Breban, the niistress of Couriol, and tha coniidant of his most 
secret thoughts ; who now abandoned him, and avowed her own 
guilt to save Lesurques. 

Madeleine Breban’s evidence was rejected, and the jury 
brought in tbeir verdict, by w^hich Couriol, Lesurques, and Ber- 
nard, were condemned to d(;ath. Rieburd was sentenced to 
twenty-fou^ years' labour in irons ; Guesno and Bruer were 
acquitted,* * 

No sooner had sentence be^n pronounced, than Lesurques, 
rising calmly, and addressing his judges, said, I am innot eut 
of .crime imputed to me. Ah I citizens, if murder on the 
highly be atrocious, to execute an^^nnocent man is not less a 
cnine.^ Couriol then rose, and exclaimed, I am guilty ; I own 
my crime ; but Iiesurques is innocent ; anu Bernard did not par- 
ticipate in the a.ssassmation ! ” He repeated these words four 
timesj 'and on returning to his prison, w'rote a letter to his judges, 
fall of anguish and repentance, in which was this passage: “ I 
niever knew Lesurques. My accomplices were Vidal, Rossi, 
Durochat, arid Dubosq. The resemblance of Dubosq has deceived 
the 

MaKhjilSne Brehan presented herself, after sentence had been 

* * At, that period the sentence was part of the jury's verdict. 
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pronounced, to renew her declaration. Two parties attested that, 
before the coiidemniition of the prisoners, Madeleine had said to 
them that Lesurques had never had any connexion with the 
f^ilty parties — that he was the victim of his fatal likeness to 
Iluboaq. The declaration of Couriol caused some doubt in the 
minds of the judges. They immediately applied to the Directory 
for a reprieve, who, alarmed at the probability of an innocent 
man being executed, applied to the legislative assemblies ; for all 
judicial means had b^en exhausted. The message of the Direc- 
tory to the “Five Hundred^’ was urgent. It requested a re- 
prieve, and instructions on tlie subsequent steps to be taken. It 
concluded in these words — “Ought Lesurques to die on the 
scaffold because he resembles a criminal?” 

The legislative body passed to the order of the day, considering 
that, as all legal forms had been fulfilled, a single case ought 
not to cause an infraction of forms previously settled; and 
that to annul on such grounds the sentence legally pronounced by 
a jury, would subvert all ideas of justice arid oj equality before 
tlic law ! 

The right of pardon had been abolished. Lesurques was left 
without help or nope. He bore his fate with firmness and resig- 
nation. * On the, day of his death he wrote to his wife the fm- 
lowing letter : — “ My dear friend, we cannot avoid our fate. I 
shall, at any rate, endlire it with the courage which becomes •a 
man. I send some locks of my hair; when my children are 
older, divide it with them. It is the only thing tnat I can leave 
them.” 

In a letter of adieu addressed to his friends, he merely observed 
— “ Truth has not been heard ; I shall die the victim of mistake.” 

He published in the newspapers the following letter^ to Dubosq, 
whose name had been revealed by Couriol : — “ Man, in whosi 
nlace I am to die, be satisfied with the sacrifice of my life : if you 
oe ever brought to justice, think of my three children, covered 
wdth shame, and of their mother^s despair, and do not prolong 
the misfortunes of so fatal a resemblance.” 

On the 10th of March 1797, Lesurques went to the of 
execution dressed completely in white, as a symbol of hil^no- 
cenbe, with his shirt turned over his shoulders. The aiy ivaa 
Holy Thursday (old style). He expressed his regret at not 
having to die tne next day, the anniversary of the Passion. On 
the way from prison to the place.of execution. Couriol, who was 
seated in the car beside him, cried in a loud voice, addressing 
himself to the people, “ I am guilty, hut Lesurques is innocent ! ” • 

When he reached the sca&ld. already red with the blood of 
Bernard, Lesurques gave himselt up to the executioners, saying, 
“ I pardon my judges ; the witnesses, whose mistake has mur- 
de4»ed me; and Legrand, who has not ajittle contributed to this 
judicial assassination. I die pi'otesting my innocence.” 

Many of the jury afterwai‘ds expressed, their regret at having ‘ 
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given credit to tlie witnesses from Mongeron and Lieursaint : 
and Citizen Daubenton, the Juge de Paix, who had arrested 
Lesui^uesy and conducted the first proceedings, resolved to in- 
vestigate the truth, which could omjr be satisfactorily effected 
through the arrest and trial of the tom* persons denounced by 
Couriol as his accomplices. 

Two years closed without the conscitaaitioufi magistrate being 
able, in spite oi all his inquiries, to discover the slightest trace 
of the fu^tives. At length, in examinirfg the numerous war- 
rants and roisters of persons daily broumt to his bureau, he 
discovered that Burocnat, the inmvidnS whom Couriol had 
denounced as the one who had taken his place bv the side of 
the courier, under the name of Laborde, had just been arrested 
for a robbery he had lately effected^ and lodged in St Pelagie. 
At the time of Lesurques^s trial, it .had come out in evidence 
that several persons, amongst others an inspector of the post- 
maHa, had preserved a perfect recollection of the pretended 
Laborde, having seen him when waiting for the mail. 

Citizen Baubenton, by great exertion, secured the presence 
of the inspector in the court on the day' of Burochat^s trial. He 
was condemned to fourteen years^ labour in eha^ \ and as the 
gens-d Cannes were conducting him to prison, the insj^ctor recog- 
nised the prisoner as the same person who had travelled in the 
mail towam Ljrons, imder name of Laborde, on the day on 
which the couner was assassinated. 

Burodiat made but feeble d^ials, and was reconducted to the 
Conciergerie, where Citizen Baubenton had him immediately 
detainea, under a charge arising out of the proceedings gainst 
CourioL The next meaning the magistrate, assisted % Citizen 
Masson, an officer of tlm, criminal tribunaL tack means for 
transferring the prisoner to the prisons of Melim, where he 
arrived the same jfvening. After being examined early the next 
morning, it was found necessary to transfer him to Versailles, 
where he was to be tried. The magistirate and officer set out, 
followed by two gens-d^armes, to convey tjhe prisoner to Ver- 
sailles* Cm arrivmg at a village near Orosbois, he asked for 
breah&st ; for he had eaten notm^ since the preceding evening. 
The escort therefore stopped at Ihe jBrst inn, nnd Bui'ochat 
then asked to speak with the Juge de Paix alionev The Juge 
having sent aVay the two gens-d^armea and the. officer Masson, 
although the latter made signs to him that it was dangerous to 
rmhain alone with sueh a consummsta vSbdn^ ordered hreakfkst 

g t and Burochat A table v^^ae placed between them : 

acting imder the orders of Masson, brought only 
Citizen Baubenton took it to open an egg, when 
looking hard athirs, said, ^'Mofisieur le Juge, you 
” Uf whqps^ sam Baubenton. Of me,^^replied 

have armed, yourself with a knife.” The Juge 
jr#mted tl^ knife to . him by Ihe handle, saying, 

^ as 
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There, cut me some bread, and tell me what- you know about 
the assassination of the courier.” 

Diirochat rose up from his seat, and laying down the knife, 
which he had at first grasped menacingly, exdaimed, You are 
a brave fellow, citizen. I ^ a lost man — my timers up — ^but 
you shall know all ! ” He then related every particular of the 
murder, which completely agreed with the statements made by 
Couriol. He stated that Vidal had projected the affair, and had 
communicated it to him at a restaurant^s in the Champs Elysees. 
The criminals were Couriol, Rossi, alias Beroldy, Vidal, himself, 
and Duboso. Dubosq had forged for him the passport in the 
name of Laborde, by means of which he easily procured another 
for Lyons, to enable him to take his place in the mail. He had 
also lent the party SGOO francs in assignats. Bemawi had sup- 

E lied four horses for Couriol, Rossi, Vidal, and Dubosq. They 
ad attacked the carriae^ as the postilion was slackening his 
pace to ascend a little hill. It was he (Durochat) who had 
stabbed the courier at the instant .that Rossi cut down the poij- 
tilion with a sabre ; he had then given up his horse to him 
(Durochat), and had returned to Pans on that of the posstilion. 
As soon as they anived there, they all met at Duboi^^s, Rue 
Croix-des-Petits-Champs, where they prdbeeded to divide the 
booty. Bernard, who had only procured the horses, was there, 
and claimed his share, and got it. have heard,” he added, 
that there was a fellow named Lesurques condemned for this 
business : but to tell the truth, I never knew the fellow either 
at the planning of the business, or at its execution, or at the 
division of the spoil. After the crime, I lodged with Vidal, Rue 
des Fontaines. I left there soon afterwards, on hearing of the 
arrest of Cburiol, The porter at that house was named Perrier.” 

The confession of Durochat was taken down in writing, and 
signed by him. The party then resumed their joumi^ to Ver- 
sailles, and on the prisoners arrival there, he renewed it before 
one of the judges of the tribunal. ‘^The m^istrate,” says 
Citizen Daubenton, present at this examination observed to 
Durochat that Lesurques had been sworn to as one df the party 
of four,” and also ‘^that he had silver spurs on his boots, which 
he had been seen to repair with thread, and ttat this spur had 
been found 0 a. the place where the mail had been attacked.” 
Durochat replied, It was Dubosq who had the silver spurs. 
The momiM we divided the plunder, I remember lie^uing that 
he had broken one of the imains of his spurs^ that he had 
mended it v^here he dined, and lost it in the soi^. 1 saw in 
his hand the bthef spp, w^hi^ he said he wai going to throw 
into the mixen.” Pthochottiien described Ikibosq, and addech 
that on the day of the mt^er Ibe wore a Ubnde tvig. 

Some days after of Burodmti Vidm, one of the 

other authors of the crime, was also aiTestea. ^ Although all the 
witnesses swore to him as one of the party who, had dined and 
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played at billiards, he denied everything. Special proceedings 
were instituted against him, and he remainea in^ the prisons of 
La Seine. 

’ Durochat was condemned to death, and executed. He under- 
went his fate with perfect indifference. Vidal was shut up in 
the principal prison of Seine and Oise, where the prosecution 
commenced in Paris was carried on. 

Towards the end of the year 8 (1799-1800), four years after the 
assassination of the courier, Duhosq, having been arrested for a 
robbeiy in the department of Allier, where ne had retired under 
a false name, was recognised ^in the prisons, brought to Paris, 
and thence to Versailles, to be tried at the same time as Vidal 
before the criminal tribunal. It was discovered, on searching 
the registers, that while very young he had been condemned 
to the galleys for life for stealing ;^ate at the archbishop’s of 
Besan^on. He had afterwards escaped at the time of the revo- 
lutionary disturbances. Arrested in Paris for a second robbery, 
he had been again condemned^ and had ^ain escaped. Retaken 
4t Rouen, he had once more succeeded in breaking loose ; and, 
arrested at Lyons, he had a fourth time broken from prison. 
This last escape occurred a few wfeeks before the attack on the 
mail and double muider in the forest of Lenart. Like Vidal, 
however, he denied everything. 

Dubosd and Vidal, being both confined in the prison of Ver- 
sailles, planned an escape, which they soon executed. After 
having diimbed over the two first walls, and reached the top of 
the outside one, thev had only to jump down twentv-five feet 
into the street. Vidal tried first, and succeeded ; Duhosq bi’oke 
his leg in the attempt, and was retaken. The Citizen Dauoenton 
spared no pains to discover Vidal’s retreat. He learned soon 
afterwards that he had been an^ested at Lyons for new crimes. 
He was brought b^^ck to Versailles j but in the meantime Dubosq 
had recoveii’ea from his fracture, and found means to break out 
of prison. V0al was tried alone, condemned, and executed. 

At length, in the latter part of the vear 9 (1800-1801), Dubosa 
was again an'ested, and immediately brought before the criminal 
tribunal pf Versailles. The president had ordered a blonde wig 
to b^ oii his head before the witnesses were called in. 

The Gidjten Perault, a member of the legislative Msembly, and 
one of thpae^ho had seen the four cjftvaliers who%a4 ^ined at 
Mongei^u on , the day of the murder Of the courier, and who 
had reeog^is^ Lesurques as one of themi, stated tbit there was 
a striking reseuiblance, between Dobo^ and Lesui^ues/^ The 
mpiaii\fi1froy, who had before sworU to Lesurques as one of 
; that she was .mistaken ni her evidence before 

' do la Seine, and that sKe was now firmly convinced 

£mt jtV^^ hot Lesurques but Dubosq^ that she had seen. To 
^ ‘ evidehdp Dubosq replied by stubborn denials; It was proved 

#at ^ intimate with the guilty parties ; indeed he could 
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Dot deny it; and the declarations of Couriol, Durochat, and 
Madeleine Breban, had gi*eat weight against him. 

He was unanimously condemned, and was executed the 3d 
Ventose, in the year 10 (22d February 1802). At length the 
last of the accomplices denounced by Couriol and Durochat, 
Rossi, otherwise Ferrari, or^e Great Italian, whose real name 
was Beroldv, was discovered near Madrid, and given up at the 
request ^ tne French government. Having been tried and sen* 
tenced to death at Versailles, he testbded the utmost repentance, 
and went to execution, I’eceiving religious attentions from Mon- 
sieur de Grandpre. After the execution, Monsieur de Grandpl’e 
stated to the president that he had been authorised by the 
criminal to confess the justice of his sentence. The same Mon- 
sieur Grandpi*e deposited with M. Destrumeau, a notary at 
Vei'saiUes, a aeclaration written and signed by Bcroldy, otherwise 
Rossi, which was not to be published until six months after his 
death. The following is the tenor of this document, which ii 
given, with all the particulars of this extraordinary case, in a 
memoir written by M. Danbeaton, the Juge de Paix. I 
declare that the man named Lesurques is innocent ; . but this de- 
claration, which I give to my confessor, is not to be published 
until gix months after ray death.’' k ^ 

I'hus terminated this long judicial drama. Ferrari, otherwise 
Rossi, was the sixth executed as one of the authoi's or accomplices 
in tile murder of the Lyons cornier, besides Richard, who was 
condemned to the galleys for having received the stolen pro- 
perty, and for haying concealed Couriol, and afterwards assisted 
iiim to fly. Yet it was most distinctly proved, in the course of 
th(‘ trials, that there were only five murderers. The one who, 
under the name of Laborde, had taken his place beside the 
courier, and the fotir horsemen who rode on the horses hired by 
Bernard, dined at Mongeron, and took coffee and played at bil- 
liards at Lieursaint. 

The widow and family of Lesurques, relying eg these facts, 
and supported by the declarations of Couriol and Durochat, the 
confessions of Rossi and Vidal, and the retractions of the wit- 
nesses in Dubosq’s trial, applied for a revision of the sentence so 
far as concerned Lesur(|[ues, in order to. obtain a rehabilitation (a 
judicial declaration nf his innocence, and the restoption of his pro- 
perty), if hei^ould be proved the victim of an awful iudici^ error. 

The Citizen Daubjsnton devoted the latter part oi his life, and 
the greater jprt of hie fortune, to the discovery of the trutb. In 
the conclusion pf his he declai'ed that, according to his 

conviction, there were sufficient grounds to induce the government 
to order a revision of JLesurques’s sentence. He concluded his 
statement by saying^. tW ^'the Calases, the Servens, and all the 
others for whotn the justice of our sovereigns had ordered a like 
revision, had nonp of them had such stroz:^ presumptions in their 
favour 03 the unfmppy Lfi^^ues.” 
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Bu^ the riffht of revision no longer existed in the Fi*cnch code. 
Under the Directory, the Consulate, and tlie Restoration, the 
applications of the widow and family of Lesurques were equally 
unsuccessful. All that the family could obtain was the restora- 
tion, in the two last years of the reign of the eldei* Bourbons, of 
part of the property sequestrated ^according to the law in force 
at the time of Lesurques-s execution. 

Since the revolution of 1830, the Lesurques family hsjye again 
appealed to the Chambers. In the session of 1834, a report in 
favour of the claims of the family was made by a committee which 
sat upon their case. The case was then sent back for the con- 
sideration of the Minister of Justice and the Minister of Finance. 
Since that step, the (question has remained in abeyance. The 
widow of Lesurques died in the month of October 1842. Ilis 
eldest son fell lighting in the ranks of the French army. A son 
and daughter only remain, whom their mother, on her deathbed, 
’adjured to continue the pious labour which she had commenced 
the day when her husband perished on the scaffold. 


CASSIS IN AMERICA. 

Mrs Child, in her interesting work, Letters from New 
York” (1843), offers some humane reflections on the uselessness 
and baroarity of capital punishments, accompanied with a notice 
of two cases in w hich circumstantial evidence led to the execution 
of the WTon^ parties. 

The testimony from all parts of the world is invariable and 
conelusive, that crime diminishes in proportion to the mild- 
ness of the laws. The real danger is in having laws on the 
statute-book at variance with universal instincts of the human 
heart, and thus tempting men to continual evasion. The eva- 
sion even of a bad law is attended with many mischievous re- 
sults * its abolition is always safe. In looking at capital punish- 
ment in its practical bearings on the operation of justice, an 
observing mind is at once struck with the extreme uncertainty 
attending it. Another thought which forces itself upon the 
mind in consideration of this subject, is the danger of convicting 
the innocent. Murder is a crime which must of course be com- 
mitted in secret, and therefore the proof must be mainly circum- 
stantial. This kind of evidence is in its nature so precarious, 
that men have learned gi’eat timidity in trusting to^it. In Scot- 
land it led to so many terrible mistakes, that they long ago 
t6 ccmvict any man of a capital offence upon circum- 

A few years ago a poor Gettnan came to New York, and 
took lodgings, where he was allowed to do his cooking in the 
some room with the family. The husband and wife lived in a 
^perpetual quarrel* One day the German came into the kitchen 
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with a clasp-knife and a pan of potatoes, and heg’an to pare them 
for his dinner. ‘The quarrelsome couple were in a more violent 
altercation than usual ; but he sat with his back towards them, 
and Ixdii!^ ip^uorant of their lan^a^e, felt in no danger of being 
involved in their disputes. But the woman, with a sudden and 
unexpected movement, snatched the knife from his hand, and 
plunj’c'd it ill her husband’s heart. She had sufficient presence 
of mind to rush into the sti’eet and scream murder. The poor 
foreigner, in the meanwhile, seeing the wounded man reel, 
sprung forward to catch him in his arms, and drew out the 
knih;. People from tile street crowded in, and found him 
wi^ tlip dying man in his ams, the knife in his hand, and 
blood upon his clothes. The w'icked woman swore, in the most 
]iositive terms, that he had been fighting with her husband, 
and had stabbed him with a knife he always carried. The 
unfortunate German knew too little English to understand her 
accusation or to tell his own story. He was dragged off to 
]»nson, and the true state of the case was made known through 
an interpreter; but it was not believed. Circumstantial evidence 
was exceedingly strong against the accused, and the real crimi- 
nal swore unhesitatingly that she saw him commit the murder. 
He was executed, notwithstanding tjie most persevering efforts 
of his lawyer, John Anthon, Esq. whose convictions of the 
man’s innocence were so painfully strong, that from that day 
to this he has refused to have any connexion with a capital 
case. Some years after this tragic event the woman died, and 
on her deathb<?d confessed her agency in the diabolical trans- 
action ; but her poor victim could receive no benefit from this 
tardy repentance; society had wantonly thrown away its power 
to atone for the grievous wrong. 

Many of my readers will doubtiess recollect the tragical fate 
of Burton, in Missouri, on which a novel was founded, and which% 
still circulates in the libraries. A young lady, belonging to a 
genteel and very proud family in Missouri, was beloved by a 
young man named Burton; but unfortunately her affections 
Avere fixed on another less worthy. He left her with a tarnished 
reputation. She was by nature energetic and high-spirited; 
her family were proud ; and she lived in the midst of a society 
iv’bich considered revenge a virtue, and named it honour. Misled 
by this false popular ^ntiment and her own excited feelings, 
she resolved to repay her lover’s treachery with death. But 
she kept her secret so well, that no one suspected her pmyose, 
though she purchased pistols, and practised with them daily. 
Mr Burton gave evidence of his strong attachment by renewing 
liis attentions when the world looked most coldly upon her. 
His generous kindness won her bleeding heari, but the softening 
iiiilnence of love did not lead her to forego the dreadful puiqiGse 
she had formed. She watched for a lavourable opportunity, 
and shot her betrayer when no one was neai* to witness the . 

. " 31 
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_ horrible deed. Some little incident excited the sns})icion of 
Burton, and he induced her to confess to him the whole trans- 
action. It w^as obvious enough that suspicion would naturally 
fasten upon him, the well-known lover of her wdio had been so 

a injured, fie was arresteS, but succeeded in persuading* 
at he was in no danu*er. Circumstantial evidence was 
fearfully against him, and he soon saw that his chance was 
doubtful ; hut with attfectionate magnanimity he concealed this 
from her. He was convicted and (jondemned. A short time 
before the execution he endeavoured to 'cut his throat ; but liis 
life was saved for the cruel purpose of taking it away according* 
to the cold-blooded barbari.^n of the law. Pale and woiuidtd, 
he was hoisted to the gallows before the gaze of a Christian 
community. 

The guilty cause of all this was almost frantic w'hen slio 
found that he had thus sacrificed himself to save her. She 
immediately published the whole history of her wrongs and 
her revenge. Her keen sense of wounded honour was in ac- 
cordance with public sentiment, her wrongs excited indignation 
and compassion, and the knowledge that an innocent and mag- 
nanimous man had bean so brutally treated, excited a general 
revulsion of popular feeling*. Mo one wished for another victim, 
and she was left unpimished, save by the dreadful records of her 
memory. 

Few know how numerous are the cases where it has subse- 
quently been discovered that the innocent suffered instead of the 
guilty. Yet one such case in an age is surely enough to make 
fegj^slatops pause before tliey give a vote against the abolition of 
capital punishment. But many say, ^ the Old Testamejnt requires 
blood for blood.' So it requires that a woman should be put to 
death for adultery, and men for doing work on the Sabbath, and 
children for cursing their parents ; and ^ If an ox were to push 
with his horn, in time past, and it hath lieen testified to his 
owner, and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a 
man or a woman, tlie ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall 
be put to death.' The commands given to the JOws in the old 
dispensation do not form the basis of any legal code in Cliris- 
' and to select one command and leave the others out is 

manifestly absurd. * » 

It is to be trusted, that, not alone from the chance of con- 
demning a wrong painty, but from general motives of humanity 
and a,^CfDnsidcration of the utter uselessness of i)ublic executions 
in the ^way of example, capital punishments will ere long be 
, numbered among the extinct barbarisms of a past age, and other 
and mure rational means adopted for maintaining the integrity 
of the law and the peace of society. 




STOllY OF mCIIARD FALCONER* 

R :. WAS born at Bruton, a Hiarket-town in Somerset- 
shire, of ])arents in tolerably g^ood circumstances. 
My luutber liaviiig* died while I was very youn^j, I 
w as left.entii‘e]y to the cliargre of my father, who had 
II a great traveller in his youth, and frequently i‘elated 
adventures abroad. This roused a desire in my mind to 
follow' his ste])s. I often begged he would let me go to seu 
^ with some captain of his acquaintance; but he would reply, 
where you are; you know not the hazards and dangers 
that attend a sea life ; think no more of going to sea, for I know' 
it is only tlie desire of youth, prone to cliange : and if I should 
give you leave, one week^s voj^age w'ould make you wish to be 
at home again.^' It was with me as w'itli many other heedless 
lads ; 1 disregarded my fatlier’s advice, and used all the arg^u- 
ments I could think of to move him from his opposition, but 
without effect. At length, in consequence of certain family mis- 
fortunes, my father gave his consent to my departiu^e. I no^v 
proceeded to Bristol,' and by the recommendation of my parent 

* This narrative is reprinted, with some slight alterations, from a rare 
old work, now little known, but which >vaa a favourite writh Sir Walter 
Scott in his younger days, as api)ears from the following observations made 
by him on the blank-leaf of a copy w hich had been in his possession : — 
This hook I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether it is altogether 
fictitii>us, and wTitten upon Defoe’s plan, which it generally resembles, or 
whether it is only an exaggerated aecoTlnt of the adventures of a real 
person. It is very scarce ; for, endeavouring to add it to the other favou- 
rites of my infancy, I think I looked for it ten years to no purpose, and at 
last owed it to the active kindness of Mr Terry : yet Richard Falconer’s 
Adventures seem to have passed tlirough several editions.’’ 

No. 33. 
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to a CajiLiin Pultney, was put on lioard the Albion frigate^ 

' Captain Wase commander; it was a trader bound to Jamaica, 
and set sail with a fair wind on the. 2d of May 1609. The ves- 
sel reached its destination in safety after a stormy, and to me 
far from pleasant voyag'e. 

Finding our affairs would detain us here about half a year, T 
obtained leave of the captain to g*o in a doop, with some of ray 
acquaintances, to seek log:wood on the Houth American coast, at 
the Bay of Campeachy ; and on the 25th of Sejitenlber we set 
sail on this expeaition. The manner of getting this wood is as 
follows : — A com])any of desperate fellows go toother in a sloop, 
well armed, and land by stealth, to avoid an encounter w'ith tin; 
Spaniards, to whom the country at that time belonged ; but in 
case of any resistance, the whole crew attend on the cutters ready 
armed, to defend them. We sailed merrily on our ('ourse for six 
days together, with a fair wind towards the bay; but on the 
seventh, the clouds darkened, and the welkin secnnecl all on lire 
with lightning, and the thunder roared louder than even* I heard 
it in my life. In short, a dreadful hurricane approaclied. The* 
sailors had furled their sails, and lowered their topmasts, waiting 
for it under a double-reefed foresail. At length it came with 
extreme violence, which lasted three hours, until it insensibly 
abated, and brought on a dead calm. We then loosed our sails 
in expectation of the >vind, which stole out again in about half 
an hour. About six in the evening we saw a waterspout, an 
aerial cloud that draws up the salt water of the sea, and distils it 
into fresh showers of rain. This cloud comes down in the form 
(if a pipe of lead, of a vast thickness, and, by the force of the sun, 
sucks up a gi*eat quantity of water. I stood an hour to observe 
it. After it had continued about half an hour in the water, it 
drew up insensibly, by degrees, till it was lost in the clouds ; but 
in closing, it shut out some of the water, which fell into the sea 
again with a noise like that of thunder, and occasioned a thick 
mist that continued for a considerable time. 

October the 6th, we anchored at Trist island, in the Bay of 
Campeachy, and sent our men ashore at Logwood Creek, to seek 
for tne logwood cutters, who immediately came on board. The 
bargain was soon struck ; and in exchange for our rum and 
sugar, and a little money, we got in our lading in eight days, 
and set sail for Jamaica on the 15th day of October, Now, 
g’etting up to Jamaica again generally takes up two months, 
becauwi we are obliged to ply it all the way to windward. I one 
day went down into the hold to bottle oif a small parcel of wine 
I had there : coming upon deck again, I wanted to wash myself, 
but did not cure to go into the water, so went into the boat astern 
that we bad hoiste(f out iu the morning to look after a wreck. 
Having washed and dressed myself, 1 took a book out of my 
pocket, and sat re.iidirig in the boat; when, before I was awara, 
^ storm began to rise, so that I could not get up the ship’s side as 
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tisiuil, but calk'll for tlic ladder of ropes that hangs over the shijf is 
quarter, in order to get up that way. Whether it broke through 
3‘ottenness, as being seldom used, I cannot tell, but down I fell 
into the sea; and though the ship tacked about to take me up, 
yet T lost siglit of them, through the duskiness of tlie evejning 
and tlie storm. I liad the most dismal feai*s that could ever 
})osses3 any one in ray condition. I was forced to drive with the 
wind, which, hy good fortune, set in with the current; and 
having kept myself above water, as near as I could guess in this 
fright, four hours, 1 felt my feet every now and then touch the 
grcuind; and at last, by a great wave, I wa.s thrown and left 
upon the sand. Yet, it being dark, I knew' not what to do ; but 
1 got up and walked as well as my tired limbs would let me, and 
every now and then was overtaken by the waves, wdiich were 
not high enough to wash me. away. When I had got far enough, 
as 1 thouglit, to be out of danger, I could not discover any- 
thing of land, and I immediately conjectured that it was but 
some hmik of sand that the sea would overflow at high tide; 
whereupon 1 sat dowm to rest my weary limbs, and fit myself 
for death; for tliat w'as all I could ex])ect, in my own opinion; 
then all my sins came flying in iny face. 1 offered up feiwent 
prayers, not for mj^" safety, because I did not expect Jiny such 
thing, but for all my past oflences; and I may really say I 
expected my dissolution with a calmness that leu me to hope I 
had made my peace with Heaven. At last I fell asleep, though 
I tried all 1 could against it, by getting up and w'alking, till I 
was obliged, through weariness, to lie down again. 

AVlien I awoke in tlie morning, I was amazed to find myself 
amniig four or live very low sandy islands, separated half a mile 
(»r more, as I guessed,' by the sea. With that I began to be a 
little cheerful, and walked about to see if I could find anything 
tliat was eatable ; but to my great grief I found nothing but a 
few eggs, which 1 w as obliged to eat raw. The fear of starving 
seemed to me to be worse than that of drowning ; and often did 
I wish that the sea had swallowed me, rather than thrown me 
on this desolate island ; for I could perceive, by the evenness of 
them, that they were not inhabited, either by man or beast or any- 
thing else but rats, and several sorts of fowl. Upon this island there 
were some bushes of a wood they call burton wood, w^hich used to 
be my shelter at night ; but, to complete my misery, there was 
not to be found one drop of fresh w^ater anyw'here, so that I w'as 
forced to di*ink sea water for two or three days, which made my 
skin come off like the peel of a broiled codlin. At last my miseiy 
so increased that I often was in the mind of teraiinating my 
life, but desisted, from the expectation I had that some alligator 
or other voracious creature, would come and do it for me, 

I had lived a 'week upon eggs only, when, by good fortune, I 
discovered a bird called a booby sitting upon a bush. I ran 
immediately, as fast as I could, and knocked it down with a* 
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stick. I never considered whetlier it was proper food, but^ucked 
the blood and ate the flesh with such a pleasure as none can (^x- 

S ress but those who have felt the pain of hung-er to the same 
eg'ree as myself. After I had devoured this banquet, I walk(;d 
about and discovered mtiny more of these birds, which I killed. 
My stomach being now pretty well appeased, I began to consider 
whether I could not with two sticks make a Are, as I had seen the 
blacks do in Jamaica. I tried with all the wood 1 could get, and 
at last happily accomplished it. This done, T gathered some 
more sticks, and made a fire, picked several of my boobies, and 
broiled them as well as I coulcl; and now I resolved to come to 
an allowance. 

At night, I and my fellow-inhabitants endured a great storm 
of rain and thunder, with the reddest lightning I had ever seen, 
W'hich well washed us all, I believe. As for myself, my clotlies, 
which were only a pair of thin shoes and thread stockings, ami a 
canvass w’aistcoat and breeches, were soundly wet ; but I had the 
happiness to find in the morning several cavities of rain water, 
which put in my head a thought of making a deep well, or 
hollow place, that I might have water continually by me, which I 
brought to perfection in this manner: — I took a piece of wood, 
and pitched upon a place under a burton tree, wnere, with my 
hands and the stick together, I dug a hole, or well, big enough 
to contain a hogshead of w^ater ; then I put in stones, and paved 
it, and got in and stamped them down hard all round, and with 
my sticks beat the sides close, so that I made it capable of holding 
water. But the difficulty ivas how to get the water there, which 
1 at length effected by means of a sort of bucket made from a 
part of my clothing. I now felt greatly cheered with my pro- 
spects, and thought I should not be very badly off for a while ; for, 
besides the water for my drink, I had ready broiled forty boobies, 
designing to allow myself half a one a-day. I Iiad a small Ovid, 
printed by Elzevir, which was in my trousers pocket when I was 
going up the ladder of ropes ; and, by being pressed close, was 
not quite spoiled, but only the cover off, and a little stained witli 
the wet. This was a great mitigation of my misfortune ; for I 
could entertain myself with this book under a burton bush till I 
fell asleep. I remained always in good health, only a little 
troubled with the headache, for want of a hut, which 1 lost in the 
water in falling down from the ladder of ropes. But I remedied 
this os well as I could by gathering a parcel of chickenweed, which 
grows there in plenty, and strewdug it over the burton bushes 
under which I sat. Nay, at last finding my time might be 
longer there than I expected, I tore off one of the sleeves of 
my shirt, and lined a cap that I had made of green sprigs, 
;l;Wsted with the green bark that I peeled off. 

I had been here a month by my reckoning, and in that time 
Tby skin looked as if it had been rubbed over with walnut shells. 
1 several times though^ to have swam to one of the other islands ; 
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but as they looked only like heajjs of sand, I believed I had j^ot 
the l>est bertli, so contented myself with my present station. Of 
boobies T could ^et enough, wliich built on the "-found, and another 
bird, that lays egr^s, which I used to eat, but 1 never ventured to 
taste the eggs. I was so well satisfied with my boobies, that I 
did not care to fx-y experiments. The island which I was upon 
seemed to me to be about two miles in circumference, and was 
alTrK)st round. On the west side there was a good anchoring-place, 
th(! water being very deep within two fathoms of tluj shore, God 
forgive me ! hut I often wished to have had companions in my 
xnisfortunc, and hoped eveiy day either to have seen some vessel 
come that way, or a wreck, where, perhaps, I might have found 
some necessaries which I wantea. I used to fancy that if I 
should he forcied to stay tlxere long, T should forget my speech ; 
so I used to talk aloud, ask myself questions, ana answer them. 
But if anybody had been by to have heard me, they would cer- 
tainly have thought me bewitched, I often asked myself sucJi odd 
questions. All this while I could not inform myself where I was, 
nor how near any inhabited place. 

One morning, which 1 took to be the 8th of Novembei’, a vio- 
lent storm arose, which continued till noon. In the meantime, I 
disc^erned a bark labouring with the waves for several hours ; and 
at last, -with the violence of the tempest, perfectly thrown out of 
the water upon the shore, w'ithin a quarter of a mile from the place 
where I observed them, I ran to see if there were anybody I 
could assist, when 1 found four men (being all there were in the 
vessel) busy about saving what they could. When I came up 
with them, Jiiid hailed them in English, they seemed mightily 
sxivprised. Tliey asked me how I came there, and how long I 
luui been there When I told them my story, they were con- 
cerned for themselves as well as for me, for they found there 
was no possibility of getting their bark off the sands, the wind 
having forced her so far : with that we began to bemoan one 
another's misfortunes ; but I must confess to you, without lying, 
I was never more rejoiced in ray whole life, for they had on 
board plenty of everything for a twelvemonth, and not an article 
spoileef. Their lading, which was logwood, they had thrown 
overboard to lighten tne ship, which was the occasion of the wind 
forcing her so fai*. Had they kept in their lading, they would 
have bulged in the sands half a quarter of a mile from the place 
where they did ; and the sea, flying over them, would not only 
have spoiled their provisions, but perhaps have been the death of 
them all. By these men I understood to what place I had got, 
namely, one of the islands of the Alcranes, wliich are five islands, 
or rather large banks of sand, for there is not a tree or hush upon 
any but that on which we wei*e. They lie in the latitude of 
twenty-two degrees north, twenty-five leagues from Yucatan, and 
about sixty from Campeachy town. We worked as fast as we 
could, and got at everything that woul(^ be useful to us befortf 
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night. We liad six haiTels of salt beef, three of pork, two of 
biscuit, a small coppcu* and iron pot, several wearing clothes, and 
a spare hat, which 1 wanted mightily. We had, besides, several 
eags of rum, and one of brandy," and a chest of sugar, with many 
other things of use, some gunpowder, and one fowling-piece. 
We took off the sails from the yards, and, with some pieces of 
timber, raised a hut big enough to hold tw^enty men, under which 
we put their beds that we got from the bark. It is true we had 
no shelter from the wind, for the trees were so low they were of 
no use. I now thought myself in a palace, and was as merry as 
if I had been at Jamaica, or even at home in my own country. 
Til short, when we had been there some time, we began to be very 
easy, and to wait contentedh’- till Providence should fetch ns out 
of this island. The bark lay upon the sands, fifty yards from the 
water when at the highest, so that I used to lie in her cabin, by 
reason there were no more beds ashore than were for my four 
comj)anions, to wit, Thomas Randal of Cork, in Ireland, wdioso 
bed was largest, which he did me the favour to spare a part of 
now and then, wdien tlu} wand was high, and I did not care to lie 
on board; Richard White, William Musgrave of Kingston, in 
Jamaica, and Ralph Middleton of Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 
These men, wdth eight othei’s, set out of Port Royal about a 
month after us, bound for the same jdace ; hut the latter, lying* 
ashore, and wandering too far up the country, w^ei’e met, as it is 
supposed, by some Spaniards ana Indians, who set upon tliem in 
{^’eat numbers. Yet, nevertheless, by all appearance they fought 
desperately; for when Mr Randal and Mr Middleton went to 
seek for them, they found all the eight dead, with fifteen Indians 
and two Spaniards. All the Englishmen had several outs in their 
heads, arms, breasts, &c. that made it very plainly appear they 
had sold their lives dearly. They were too far up in the country 
to bring down then* dead, so tliey were obliged to dig a hole in the 
earth, and put them in as they lay, in their clothes. As for the 
Indians and Spaniards, they stripped them, and left them above 
ground as they found them, and made all the haste they could to 
embark, for fear of any other unlucky accident that might happen. 
They set sail as soon as they came on board, and made the best 
of their w'ay for Jamaica, till they were overtalcen by the storm 
that shipwrecked them on Make-Shift Island, as I had named it. 

Now, we had all manner of fishing-tackle with us, but we 
wanted a boat to go a little way from shore to catch fish ; there- 
fore w e set our wits to work, in order to make some manner of 
float, and at last we pitched upon tliis odd project. We took six 
casks, and tarred tliem all over, then stopped up the bungs with 
oai'ks, and nailed them close down with a piece of tarred canvass. 
These six casks we lied together with some of the coi*dage of the 
vessel, and upon them we placed the scuttles of the (feck, and 
iixed them, and made it so strong, that two men mi^t sit upon 
flicih ; but for fear a storm should hajipen, we tied to one end of 
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}ipr a coil or two of small rope, of five hundred fathoms long*, 
wliich we fixed to a small stake on the shore. Then two of them 
went out (as for my part, I was no fishermaiil in order to see 
what success they should have, but returned witu only one nurse, 
a fish so called, about two feet long, something* like a shark, only 
its skin is very rougli, and when dry will do the same office as a 
seal-skin. The same, boiled in lemon juice, is the only remedy 
in the world for the scurvy, by applying* pieces of the skin to the 
<;!ilves of your legs, and rubbing your body with some of the 
iKpior once or twice. We sent out our fishermen the next day 
again, and they returned with two old wives, and a young shark 
about two feet long, which were dressed for dinner, and they 
proved excellent eating. In tlie morning* following we killed a 
young seal with our fowling-pieces. This we salted, and it ate 
very well after lying tw'O or throe daj'^s in the brine. 

We passed our time in this Make-Shift Island as w^oll as we 
could, and invented several games to divert ourselves. One day, 
when we had been merry, sorrow, as after gaiety often happens, 
stole insensiblj^ on us all. I, as l>eing* the youngest, began to 
refif'ct on my sad condition, spending my youth on a barren land, 
without hopes of being ever redeemed. Whereupon Mr lliindal, 
who was a man of great experience, and had come through many 
sulVerings, gave me considerable comfort in my affliction, both 
by a narrative of his owm mishaps, and by a plan lie laid before 
us of a means of getting off the island. “ Mr Falconer, and my 
fellow'-suiferers,’’ said he; ^^but it is to you,’’ pointing at me, 

that I chiefly address myself, as you seem to despair of a safe 
removal from this place more than any other. Is not your con- 
dition much better now tlian you could have expected it to be a 
month ago? There is a virtue in manly suffering; as, to repine, 
seems to doubt of tlie. all-seeing Powder w^hich regulates our 
actions. Our bark is strong and firm ; and, by degrees, T do not 
doubt but witli time and mucli labour to get her into the w'ater 
again. I have been aboard her this morning when you were all 
asleep, and examined her carefully inside and out, and fancy our 
liberty may soon l>e effected. I only w’onder we have nevei* 
thought before of clearing the sand from our vessel, which, once 
done, I believe we may launch her out into deep water.” 

Having spent the night in reflection on what had passed, the 
next morning w^e went to work to clear the sand from our vessel, 
which we continued working on for sixteen clays together, resting 
only on Sunday, which at hist we effected. 'J'he next thing we had 
to do was to get poles to put under our vessel to launch her out; 
which we got fi*om the burton wood, but with much difficulty, 
as we w^ei*e forced to cut a great many before we could get them 
that wei*e fit for our purpose. After we had done this, we re- 
turned God thanks for our success hitlierto; and on the day 
following, resolved to thrust off our vessel into the water ; but we 
were prevented by Mr Ilaiidal being* taken ill of a fever, occa^- 

• 7 
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sioned, as we supposed, hy Lis great fatigue in working to free- 
ouv ship from the sand, wherein ho spared no pains to encourage 
ns, as much by his actions as his words, even beyond his strength. 
The concern we were all in upon this, oc(?asioned our delay in not 
getting our vessel out. Besides, one hand out of live was a 
weakening of our strength. Mr Bandal never thought of his 
instruments till now, when he wanted to let himself blood ; but 
not feeling them about his clothes, we supposed they might have 
been overlooked in the vessel : so I ran immediately to see if I 
could find them ; and, getting up the side, my very weight 

S ailed her down to the sand^ which had certainly bruised me to 
eath if I liad not sunk into the hollow that we had made by 
throw ing the sand from the ship. I crept out in a great fright, 
and ran to my companions, who, wdth much ado, got her upright ; 
and afterwards we lixed some spare oars on each side to keep her 
up from falling again; for' the pieces of wood that w(‘re placed 
under her w^ere greased, to facilitate her slipping into the water, 
and w e had dug the sand so entirely from her, that she rested 
only on them, which occasioned her leaning to one side with my 
weight only. AVhen we w ere entered into the vessel, and our 
endeavours to tind the box of inbtruments were fruitless, w'e were 
till mightily concormid, for w'e verily believed that bleeding wmuld 
have cured liim ; nay, even he himself said that if he could be 
let blood, he w'us certain his fever would abate, and he should be 
easier ; yet to see with wdiat a perfect r(;signation he submitted to- 
the w ill of Heaven, would have inspired one with a true knowledge 
of the state good men enjoy after a dissolution from this painful 
life. He grew still wmrse and w’orse, hut yet so patient in his 
suflerings, that it perfectly amazed us all. He continued in this 
manner a whole w^eck, at the end of which time he expired. After 
our sorrow for his death was somewhat abated, we consulted howr 
to bury him, and at last agrf*ed on committing his body to the 
hole in the sand w hich I had dug for my well. After fulfilling 
this melancholy duty, the w-hole of our thoughts were bent on 
our vessel, and the means of escape from the island. 

On Monday, the 31st of December, we launched our vessel 
out into the sea^ and designed to set sail the next day from the 
island uiion which w e harf been so long confined. Aftei‘ we had 
fixed her fast with two anchor and a hawser on shoi*e, w’e w'ent 
on board to dine and make ourselves merry, which we did very 
heartily; and, to add to our mirth, we made a large can of 
punch,* which we never attempted to do before, as we had but 
one bottle of lime juice in all, whicTi was what indeed w^e designed 
for this occasion. In short, the punch ran down so merrily, 
that we were all in a drunken condition. When it was gone, 
we resolved to go to rest ; but all I could do would not persuade 
them to lie on hoard that night in their cabins, yet without a. 
Mt venture, though they were obliged to swim 

4t hundred yard^ before they could wade to shore ; but, how^^ 
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ever, tlipy safe, wliicli I knew by tbeii- hallooing anti 
rejoiiiiif];*. 

Having' broiig-lit my bed on board, T went to rest very con- 
tentedly, which I did till next luorniiif^: but oh! hoiTor! m hen 
I had tlres^ed myself, and g'oiie on deck to call my companions 
to come on board to breakfufst, which >vas intended overnig“ht, 
and afterwards to go on slum; and bring our sails and yards on 
board, and make to sea as fast as we could, I could not see any 
land ! 'I'lie vessel had dinven from the shore, and was now on 
the bi'oad ocean. The sudd(ni shock of this catastrophe so over- 
came me, that I sunk down on the deck without sense or motion, 
llow long I continued so I cannot tell, but I awoke full of the 
sense of my melancholy condition ; and ten thousand thrums, in 
spite of my resolution to forbear, cursed my iinba])py fate that 
had lirought nu; to that dejdorable state. Instead of coming oii' 
hoard to be frolicsome and merry, we should have given thanks 
to Him who gave us the blessing of thinking* we were no longer 
subject to such hardships that we might probably have under- 
gone if we bad b(‘en detained longer on that island. I had no 
compass, neither was 1, of myself, capabh^ of ruling the vessel 
in a calm, much less in a storm, should it happen — a case not 
infre(pient in this climate. 

After I iiad vented my grief in a torrent of words and tears, 

T began to think how the vessel could have got to sea without my 
knowledg(L By remembrance of the matter the night before, 
1 found, by our eagerness and fatal carelessness, we had forgotten 
tf) fasten our cables to th(5 geers ; and, ])ulling uj) the hawser 
w]ii(di we had fasteni'd to one of the burton trees on shore, I 
perceived that the force of the vessel had pulled the tree out of 
the earth. Then I, too late, found that a hurricane liad risen 
wdien I was sound asleep and stupilied with too mucli liquor. 
When I began to b»^ something better contented in my mind, 
and thought of sustaining nature, almost spent with fatigue and 
grieving, one great comfort I Iiad on ni}^ side, whicli my poor 
wretched companions wanted, was provision in plenty, and tresh 
water ; so that when I began to consider coolly, 1 found I had 
not that cause to complain which they had, for they were left on a 
barren island without any other provision than that very same diet 
vvhicli I was forced to tak(‘ up with when lirst thrown on shore. 

I remained tossed upon the sea for a fortnight, without dis- 
covering land ; for the weather eontmned very calm, but yet so 
liayy, that I could not ^lereeivT* the sun for several days. One 
day, searching for soim* linen that I had dropped under the 
sacking of my lied, fur I did not lie in a hammock, I found a 
glove with seventy-five pieces of eight in it, which I took and 
sewed in the waistband of my trousei*8, for fear I should want 
it some time or other. I made no scruple in taking it, for 1 
was well assured it had belonged to poor Mr Randal. Besides,^ 
I had lieard tlic other people say that [hey were sure that he’ 
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Lad iBoripy p.urKAvliprc ; and, nftfT Lis dpatJi, wo sonrclipd lor it,, 
Luf, could not liiid any. Jaiinarv the 20th, 1700, I discovered a 
sail near me, but slie bore away so fast, tliat there was not any 
Lop(i of succour from her, and I had not anytliing to distinguish 
me. I supposed, thougli I could see th(’m, yet they could not 
see me, by rc'ason of uiy want of sail, which would have made 
me the more conspicuous. Hie next day I discovered land, 
about six leatrues to the south-west of me, which, 1 observed, 
my vessel did nut corne nigh, but itoasted along shore. I was 
well nsMired it was the province of Yucatan, belonging to the 
Spaniards, and v as the place^we came from. Now, all my fear 
was, that I should fall into tlieir liands, who uould make me do 
the work of a slave; hut even that I tliought was belter than to 
live in continual fear of storms, and temjiests, or shipwreck. 

I coasted along in this manner for two or tliree days, and at 
last discovered land right abend, which I was very glad of; but yet 
mixed witli fear, in not knowing wJjat treatment I should have. 
On January the JlOth, T made the bay and town of rrancise<» 
di ('ara])eachy, as it jiroved afteru ards, and was almost upon it 
bef(u*e I was met by anything of a ship or a boat; but at last 
tw(» canoes came on board, with one Spaniard and six Indian^, 
who wore much surprised ■when they l(*arned my condition, 
hv speaking ])i*ok(m French, which the Spaniard understood. 
Tljey immecliiitely carried me on shore, and theiiee to the gover- 
nor, who w^a.s at dinner. They would have made me stay till 
he had dimid ; but he, hearing* of me, <*ommand(‘d me to come 
ill when! he was at dinner wdth sev(*ral gentlemen and tw(> 
ladies; and though it is very rare any one sees th(! w'omen in 
these countries, yet they did not offer to veil themselves. I w*as 
ordej'cd to sit dowm by myself at a little table ]ilaced for that ])ur- 
pose, wliere I had sent me of what com})Osed tbeir dinner, wliicli 
w\aF some fish and fowls, and excellent w ine of several sorts. 

Aftei they had feasted me for twm or three daj^s, they sent me 
about, wnth several officers appointed by the gov(U‘nor, to mak(‘ 
a gathering; which w*as done with success, for in three days we 
had got seven hundred and odd pieces of eight; and two mer- 
chants theiaj w*ei*e at the charge ol fitting up my hark, in oi-der 
to send it for my poor companions, to hearten us up ; as sonn* 
bottles of fine -wines, two bottles of citron water for a cordial, 
(;ho(;ol;ite, and several other useful things ; but tlie difficulty was 
to get seamen to go wdth me. At last they remembered they 
had iivo Ljigljshmen that were prisoneri^ there, and taken in tlie 
Bay of r!im])eachy upon suspicion of juracy, but nothing could 
he proved against them, whom they mied without any ransom. 
I indeed received as minsh humanity among them as <^oiild be 
expected from any of the most civilised nations. 

All things being prepjired, on the loth of February 1700 w*e 
set sail from Carnpeachy Bay, after paying my acknowdedg*ments 
'to th^ generous goverpor ; *but having nothing to prc.sent liim 
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r^^’ody to o:iiTy irio on Lonrd my own viiicli I fu-w ridii.'"’ 
Iberc. Bnt ulioii I ;^'ot up tlio ^liij)'s snh*, I found 1113^ clothos 
soiling- Ht t}i(‘ mast at^^AVlio bids inooo ?’’ which is tho method 
as snoii as a p(?i*son is dead or killod : the first harbour they 
anchor in, the clothes of tlie deceased are broiig-lit upon the deck 
and sold by auction, the money to be ])ai(l when they come to 
Ihighind ; for it generally ]iap2)ens that sailors have not any till 
they come home again. 

They w'ere at tin' last article Avheii T came uj) to the ship^is 
side, wdjich wais a j»air of hlack worsted st(H‘kings, that cost, 
I h(‘lie\e, about 4s., which went off at 12s. (>d., tlunigh they 
had la^eri worn. As soon as I was seen by them, some cried 
out, “A ghost! a ghost!” and others ran aw^ay to secure the 
clothes they liad hmighf, susp(‘cting that now I wnmld have 
tliein again. AVlieh they w'erci satisfied of my btu’ng alive, and 
■vu're told ni}" stoiy, they w(‘re all rijoici'd at my good fortune; 
but, none euuld be iwevailed upon to let me have my clothes 
again ; so T took up th(‘ sloii-hook, and cast up -what they were 
sold for, and found wdiat cost me about £20 w'cre sold for four 
tjjiK's th{‘ money. 'When I was .satisfied in that, I call(»d every 
2»(‘rsoii, one by one, tliat had bought any of my clothes, and 
struck a harga'iu with them for ready money, and bought them 
for about ten pounds; hut the read}^ money jdeased them 
mightily. 

Ca])tain '\^hse being sick ashore, I wumt to pay him a visit: he 
w'ns (‘xceedingly glad to see me, believing* that I had perished. 
Tit' ttdd me that thevessfd hung lights out for several hours, 
that I might know" where to swim, and laid by as long as the 
wind w-ould jiermit; as the crew' aeqnainted him when they 
came into hnrhonr. The captain told me that he did not think 
he .dionld livii long-, therefore w'as extremely glad I was eome 
to take charge of the sliiji, wliicli wumld have sailed before, 
if he liad been in a condition to hear tlic sea. From thence I 
W'ent on Ixwird my new bark, and settled my affairs there with 
my new companions, who were very sorry to think of parting 
from me. Hood and House desired they miglit be received on 
hoard as sailors, and go to England w itli us ; for Hood was an 
Englishman, and Itouse had frituids there. Besides, it w-as as 
easy to go from England to Bermudas as from Jamaica. So 
I S2)oke to the captain, wdio was very w'cll jdeased to receive 
them, as he had lost five men by the distemiier of the country* 
(hi2)tain Wise died in a week after my ('oining, and left me 
ex('eutor for Ins wife, w"ho lived at Bristol. 

As soop as we had buried him, I went on board with my 
tw'o men, designing to sail in three days at farthest; which I 
would liave done before, but that I Avas hindered by w'anting 
a chapman for our biirk, as w"e had shares to dispose of. VVlien 
I came on board, tin? master told me he had no occasion for the 
two men, to a(ld to their cliai’ge : “ That is as I shall think fit,”^ 
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Wlid I; “for tlic power is in iny hands now.'’ “And who put 
that pow(*r into your liaiids ?” said the master. “'He that hud 
power so to do,” said I; “the captain;” whereupon I showed 
him his writing*. He told me “ it did not sig’nify anything*, and 
that I should lind no one of the sailors would obey a ])oy 
ineajaible to steer a vessel. It would he a line thing*,” added 
he, “ for my mate to become my captain ; and as I was designed 
by the captain to have the command of the vessel b<dbre 3^011 
came, so I intend to keep it.” “But,” said I, “-this pajx'r, 
signed by* his owni hand, is but of tw^o da^^s’ date, and 
cannot show anything for the command, as you ])retend to; 
therefore I’ll make my com})l;hnt to the governor, and he shall 
right me.” “ Ay, do so,” said he ; “ I’ll stand to anything 
he shall command.” 

Whereupon Bouse, Hood, and myself, went into the boat 
again, and rowed immediately on shore; but the governor was 
six miles np in the couiiliw; and as it was pretty late, we 
designed to wait for his coming home, which, we were told, 
would be ill tlie morning earl^" : so I w'ciit on board the bark, 
and hty there all night, the ship lying beyond the quays, tw 0 
leagues from the harbour, in order to sail. The next morning, 
getting 11]) wdth an intent to wait iqion the governor, and 
looking towards the jilace w'here the ship lay overnight, I 
found she ivas gone; and casting my eyes tow^ards the sea, saiv 
a ship four or five leagues distant from us, which w*e supposed 
to be ours. I immediate]}^ went on shore, and found the gover- 
nor had just come to towui, and made my comiilaint. He told 
me there w'as no remedy, hut to send immediate^ to Blewdield 
Ba}**,- w'hei’e he supposed the^" w*oiild sto]) to get w*ood, wdiich 
was usual with our ships that were bound for Biiglaiid : where- 
upon there w'as a messenger ordered for Bleivlield, whom 1 
accompanied, to give instructions to the, ofHcer that commanded 
at the fcH to seize the master of the, ship, and order him before 
the governor at Hurt Royal; so w^e got on horsidiack, and 
reached it in tlirec da^'s, it being almost a hundred mi]('s. 
'V\''hen w*e came there, w^e found several ships in tlie harbour, 
but none that w^e wanted; so w'e waited a w*eek, all to no pur- 
pose; for she passed the b*.!^’', as inistrnsting our design. Upon 
this w'e were obliged to return with beav^^ beurts, and tell the 
governor of our ilJ succ<*ss, who pitied me, and told me lie would 
see me shipped in the lirst vessel bound for Juigland : so I w ent 
on board my ow^n bark, where they ^vere all glad to see me. 
though Sony I w’as so disappointed. Now', I Avas Aery glad 
that 1 had not disposed of my bark, for 1 tliought it,might be 
of use to me. We consulted together to know Avhat it Avas heht 
to do ; at last I made a bargain Avith them, if they Avould venture 
w ith me in our bark to England. Upon this Ave agreed ; and, 
with Avhat money I liad, I liegaii to lade my vessel Avith things 
.to traffic with. I bought a good quantity of indigo, some 
24 « 
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cotton, sng-nr, and rum. In short, I laid out the best part of my 
money; and on the 1st of June 1700, set sail with a fair wind, 
and steered our course to England. 

We put in at Blewfield Bay for the conveniency of obtaining 
w’ood and water, and when we w'ere provided, steered our course 
onward as last as possible; but as soon as we came within ten 
leagues of the llavannah, a Spanish man-of-war of forty guns 
came up with us, and commanded us to strike our sails, wnich 
we did immediately ; and coming on board us, were surprised to 
lind US all Jinglislimen, not expecting other than Spaniards, 
from tlic build of our vessel; whereupon they made us all 
prisoners, and sent lilteen men on hoard to cany the vessel into- 
tlie llavannah. Telling them how we came by the vessel did 
not signify anything, for they said we were pirates, and had 
sei'/ed it ; and our pass wdiich we had from the governor of 
llavannah not being to be found, made things appear so dilferent 
from what th(‘y really were, that it had on the face of it a very 
suspicious app(*arance. Wo were very much afraid we should 
find a great muiiher of didiculties in obtaining our liberty, espe- 
cially if they proceeded to their station, which w*as St Jago, 
But it happened much better than we had any reason to expect ; 
for she proceeded directly to the Havannali, where we knew 
everything would be placed m a true light again. When we were 
auelioved, and tiie people could come oix board us, we were soon 
known, and the captain going to the governor, was informed of 
the matter ; so we were released immediately, and had a visit made 
us from Father Antonio and honest Plymouth, who were mightily 
rejoiced to see us. We were detained two days before we could 
get :iway ; and then ^ve set sail with a brisk gale, first saluting 
the t<»wn. 

Ill two days after our sailing we made Cape Florida, and 
cnt»‘re(l the gulf which bears the same name, and ’passed it 
witbout danger. But liei’C a sudden calm overtook us, as fre- 
(juently hapjiens when you are past the gulf^ and the current set 
strong to estward, occasioned, as we siij)posed, by the opening 
of tin* land upon that coast. 'J’he calm lasting for four days, we 
were insensibly carried within half a league of the shore ; but a 
littl(^ breeze rising from land, helped us farther out again. Still, 
our danger increased ; for we soon perceived three large canoes 
making towards us, full of armed Indians. 

We liad not much time to consult what to do, for they gained: 
upon us every moment. Now, death, or something worse than 
death, stared us in the face; and most of us thought this the 
last day we had to live. “ Come, friends,” said I, ‘^if we must 
die, let us die bravely, like Englislmien.” We charged our four 
guns with double and round, and our patteraroes with musket- 
balls ; the rest of our arms we got in readiness, and resolved 
to die fighting, and not suffer ourselves to be taken to be 
miserably butchered, as .all the Indians of Florida do when, 
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^et any whites in their power. We resolved to lire our 
six inusJa'is upon them as soon as they came within reucii ; so 
we took our aim, two at each canoe, and tired upon them, winch 
did th(3m some damage, lor they stopped upon it. W}iereu])on 
we made the best of our way ; but triey soon pursued us with 
loud and rude shouts. 

By this time we had charged our pieces the third time, wliich 
we lired as before, but did more execution, as they were nearer 
to us ; and now we charg(‘d them the fourth time, and laid them 
idong the deck for a further occasion. 

Looking towards the shore, we saw eight more of their canoes 
standing towards us. This put us upon making all tiie sail we 
could; and the sea-breeze being now pretty strong, we liad 
good way. Being anxious to avoid killing the poor and igno- 
rant creatures, we made all the sail w'e could, and as they could 
not keep up with us, we soon left them fai* behind. And so we 
sailed on with a prosperous gale, and met with no incident 
worth recording till Thursday, the 15th of July, wdien v/ci 
discovered land, which amazed us all, for we did not think of 
falling in with any land till we saw England. We went to 
consult our charts, and saw we were neai‘ Newfoundland: and 
iinding that we steered directly into St John's harbour, which 
is the most commodious in the island, ?ind the capital of that piirt 
of Newfoundland which belongs to the English, we were very 
w’ell pleased. 

After being there two days, we set sail, and made our course 
to England, July 26, 1700. We met with no extraordinary 
incident in our passage till we discovered the Land’s End, on 
the 21st of August. How rejoiced I was to see my native* 
country, let them judge that have been jdacecl iu tlie same con- 
dition that I have. 1 may with truth say, tliat the tranai)orl.s 
I felt on first seeing the white clifts of th(i island that gave me 
birth, exceeded the joy I received when I was delivered from 
the most imminent danger. 


BYRON’S NARRATIVE OP THE LOSS OP THE WAGEIL 

On the 18th of September 1740, the Wager, one of five ships of 
war under the command of Commodore Anson, sailed with its 
consorts from St Helen’s, being intended for servic^e against the 
Spaniards in the Southern Pacific Ocean. The Wager was the 
least effective of all the vessels of the squadron, being an old 
Indiaman, recently fitted out as a man-of-war, and the crew 
lieing formed of men pressed from other services ; while all the 
la);id force on board consisted of a detachment of invalids, or 
m^n but partially convalescent, from Chelsea Hospital. Besides 
intended to act as a store-ship, the Wager was heavily 
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laden with rnilitnpy and otliev stores for the use of the squadron. 
All these cireumstances conspired to render the vessel more than 
usually hazardous, from the very commencement of its long' 
voyag-e. 

The Waj^er rounded Cape Horn, with the other ships in com- 
pany, about the b(‘g’inning* of April 1741, and soon after, the 
distresses of the ship began. The weather became tempestuous, 
and the raizen-mast was CJirried away by a heavy sea, all the 
chain-plates to windward being also broken. The best bower- 
anchor had next to be cut away, and the ship lost sight of its 
companions. The men were seized with sickness nn(i scurvy, 
and one evil followed another, till, on the 14th of IMay, about 
four in the morning*, the ship struck on a sunken rock, and was 
laid on her beam ends, with the sea breaking* dreadfully over 
her. All who could stir flew to the deck ; but some poor crea- 
tvres who (;ould not leave their hammocks were immediately 
drowned. For some time, until day broke, the crew of the 
Wager saw nothing before or around them but l)reakers, and 
imagined that every moment would be their last. 

When daylight came, land was seen not far off, and the 
thoughts of all were turned to the immediate leaving of the ship, 
and saving of their lives. With the help of the boats, the crew, 
with the exception of a few who were either drunk or thought 
the ship safe for a time, got on shore; but the prospect belure 
them was still a dreadful one. “ Whicliever way we looked, a 
scene of horror presented itself ; on one side the wreiik (in which 
w'as all that we had in the world to support and subsist us), 
tog'ether wdth a boisterous sea ; on the other, the land did not 
wear a much more favourable appearance ; desolate and barren, 
without sign of culture, we could hope to receive little other 
beuelit from it than the preservation it afforded us from the sea, 
Are had w'et, cold, and nunger, to struggle with, and no visible 
remedy against any of those evils.” The land on wliich the 
crew had been cost was unknown to them, exce})ting in so far as 
they were aware of its being an island near, or a part of, the 
western coast of South America, about a hundred leagues north 
of the Straits of Magellan. In all, the shipwrecked party 
amounted to about a hundred and forty, exclusive of the few on 
board. The lirst night was passed in an old Indian hut, and the 
discovery of some lances in a comer of it bred a new source of 
alarm — namely, from the natives. For some days afterwards, 
the men were busied in tlie attempt to get beef casks and other 
things from the wn^eck, which did not go entirely to pieces for a 
considerable time, althougli all the articles on deck were w'ashed 
ashoi'e one by one. After great difficulty, the men who remained 
on board, and who indulged there in gi’eat disorder, were per- 
suaded to come on shore. With materials got from the wreck, 
or cast ashore, tents were ^ot up, and a common store-tent erected 
ibr all the food or casks ot liquor got from the ship in the same 
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way. This place was watched incessantly ; for the allowance 
was of course a very short or small one, and the men could 
scarcely pick up a morsel of hsh, flesh, or fowl, on the coast for 
themselves. The wreath er also continued wet and cold. 

“ 111 humour and discontent, from the difficulties we laboured 
under in procuring sustenance, and the little prospect there was 
of any amendment in our condition, were now breaking out 
apace.’^ Some men separated themselves from the others, and 
ten of the hardiest of these seceders resolved to desert altogether. 
They got a canoe made, “ went aw^ay up one of the lagoons, and 
were never heard of more ! The* spirit of discord was much 
aggravated by an accident that occurred on the 10th of May. 
A midshipman named Cozens, who had roused the anger of 
Captain Cheap by vaidous acts and words, was finally shot by 
his superior's hand. The act was a rash one, but the captain 
had cause to imagine at the moinent that Cozens had openly 
mutinied, or was about to mutiny. This act made an unfortunate 
impression on the minds of the men, who found food every 
day growing moi^e scarce. A few Indians, men and women, of 
small stature, and very swarthy, visited the party, and were of 
service in procuring fo6d ; but the seamen affronted their wives, 
and they all went away. The Indians having left us, and the 
weather continuing tempestuous and rainy, the distresses of the 
people for want of food became insupportable. Our number, 
which w as at first one hundred and forty-five, was now reduced 
to one hundred, and chiefly by famine. The pressing calls of 
hunger drove our men to tlieir wits’ end, and put tnem on a 
variety of devices to satisfy it. Among the ingenious this way, 
one Phipps, a boatswain’s mate, having got a water puncheon, 
scuttled it j then lashing tw^o logs, one on each side, set out in 
quest of adventures in this extraordinary and original piece of 
embarkation.” He often got shell-fish and wild-fowl, but had to 
venture out far from land, and on one occasion was cast upon a 
i*ock, and remained there tw^o days. A poor Indian dog be- 
longing to Mr Byron, and which had become much attached 
to him, was taken by the men and devoui-ed ; and three we'eks 
after, its owmer was glad to search for the paws, which had 
been thrown aside, and of which, though rotten, he made a 
hearty meal. 

Till the 24th of September, the party continued in this con- 
dition of continually augmenting wretchedness, with only one 
hope of relief before them, and this resting on the long-boat, 
which the carpenter was incessantly w^orking at, to bnng it into 
a«ti*ongand safe condition. .On the day mentioned, the long- 
being nearly finished, Mr Byron and a small party were sent 
ta explore the coast to the southward, almost the w'hole crew 
b^g resolute to make for Magellan’s Straits, although the cap- 
tiiih wished to go along the coast to the northward. In a day or 
two the party returned to the island (for such was the land on 
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thft wreck had taken place), and the long-boat was imme- 
diately afterwards launched, with the <aitter and barge, all of 
which boats had been saved at lirst. Eighty-one men entered 
these boats, being the whole survivors of the party, with the 
ex'ce})tion of Captain Cheap and two companions who remained 
voluntarily, and for whose use another boat, the yawl, was left. 
The leaving of the captain was a thing unexpected by Byron and 
some others, and when a necessity occurred for sending’ back the 
barge to the island for some left canvass, these parties seized the 
chance of going in the boat to rejoin the captain and share his 
fate. On the 21st of October the final separation took place 
between tlie shore party and those in the long-boat, who sailed 
for the south. Captain Cheap and those who came to him were 
joined by a small party who had originally seceded from the 
main body ; and the w'hole of this united band, amounting to 
twenty men, set sail in the barge and the yawl towards the 
nortli, on the 15th of December. Up to that time they contrived, 
with almost unheard-of difficulty, to subsist on what they coula 
pick up. “ A weed called slaugh, fried in the tallow of some 
candles we had saved, and wild celery, were our only fare, by 
which our strength was so much impaired that we could scarcely 
crawl.” One fine day, the hull of the Wager, still sticking to- 
gether, was exposed, and by visiting her, the party got three 
small casks of beef hooked up. This soon restored to them suffi- 
cient strength for their enterprise, which they undertook on the 
day mentioned, in the barge and yawl. Unhappily, the sea grew 
veiy tempestuous, and the men in the boats were obliged to sit 
as close as possible, to receive the seas on their backs, and prevent 
their filling us. were obliged to throw everything overboard 
to lighten the boats, all our beef, and even the grapnel, to prevent 
.sinking. Night was coming on, and we were fast running on a 
lee shore, where the sea broke in a frightful manner.” Just as 
every man thought certain death approaching, an opening was 
^een in the rocks, the boats ran into it, and found a haven as 
‘‘ smooth as a mill-pond!” 

The party remained here four days, suffering much from their 
old enemy, hunger. In passing farther along the coast, which 
they did at continual risk, they were reduced to such distress as 
to “eat the shoes off” their feet, these shoes being of raw seal- 
skin. They never knew what it was to have a di*y thread about 
them, and the climate was very cold. During the fii‘st few weeks 
of their course, the yawl was lost, and one man drowned ; but 
what was a more distressing consequence, they were obliged to 
leave four men on shore, as the barge could not car^ all. The 
men did not object to being left; they were wearied of their 
lives. When the poor fellows were left, “ they stood upon the 
beach, giving us three cheers, and called out God bless the 
king! ” They Mfere never heard of more ; and it is but too pro- 
bable, as Byron says, that they met a miserable end. But,. 
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indeed^ evfiiy one had now j^iven up hope of ultimate escape, and 
this was shown by the resolution taken dinost immediatfdy after- 
wards, to ^0 back to Wager’s Island (the place of shipwreck), 
there to linger out a miserable life.” Eating nothing but sea-weed 
and tangle by the way, the poor mariners again reached the 
island. They were here no better off. The weather was wretchedly 
wet, and wild celery w^as all we coidd procure, which raked our 
stomachs instead of assuaging* our hunger. That dreadful and 
last resouren of men in not much worse circumstances than ours, 
of consigning one man to death for the support of the I’est, began 
to be mentioned in whispers.” Fortunately, one man found some 
rotten pieces of beef on the sea-shore, and w ith a degree of gene- 
rosity only to be appreciated by persons so placed, he s}iai*ed it 
fairly with the rest. 

This supply sustained the whole till the arri^^al of some In- 
dians, accompanied by a chief or cacique from the island of 
Chiloe, which lies in 40 degrees 42 minutes of south latitude. 
This cacique could speak a little Spanish, and he agieed to con- 
duct the party in the barge to the nearest Spanish settlement, 
being to receive the barge and all its coutc'iits fur his trouble. 
Fourteen in number, the wi’ecked sailors again put to sea, and 
were conducted by their guide to the mouth of a river, which he 
proposed to ascend. But after toiling one whole day, the attempt 
to go up against the current was given over, and they were 
forced to try the coast again. The severe day’s work, conjoined 
with hunger, caused the death of one of the strongest men of the 
imrty, although it was thought that he might have been pre- 
serv(^d but for the inhumanity of Captain CJicap, who alone had 
food at the moment (got from the Inaians), but would not give a 
morsel to the dying man. This roused the indignation of the 
others, and the consequence was, that, while others sought food 
on shore, “ six of the men seized the boat, put off, and left us, to 
return no more. And now all the difficulties we had hitherto 
enooimtered seemed light in comparison of what we expected t# 
suffer from the treachery of our men, w^ho, with the boat, had 
taken away everything that might be the means of pi*eserving 
our lives. Yet under these dismal and forlorn ai^j^earances was 
our delivery now preparing.” 

Mr Byron was now* taken, with Captain Cheap, by the Indian 
guide to a native village, whence he expected to get more assist- 
ance in conducting the ^rty, who, if they could not recover the 
barge for him, were to ^ve a musket and some other articles as 
a reward. On coming in the evening to the Indian wigwams, 
after two days’ travel, Mr Byron was neglected, and left alone, 
tilled by want and cold, he crept into a wigwam upon chance, 
and found there two women, one young and "the other old, whose 
conduct amply corroborates the weii-know*n and beautiful eulo- 
giuih by Ledyard the kindness of that sex every- 

•#|fere to poor tiwellers. They saw the young seaman w et and 
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sliiverin^^, and made liim a fire. Tliey brou^-lit out their only 
food, a larg'e fish, and broiled it for him. Wlieii he lay down 
U])on some dry boug'hs, he found, on awakin»f a few hours after, 
that the women had gently covered him wdth warm clothes, at 
the expense of enduring the cold themselves. When he had made 
signs that his appetite was not appeased, they both went out, 
taking wnth them a couple of dogs, which they train to assist 
them in fishing. After an hour^s' absence, they came in trem- 
bling with cold, and their hair streaming with water, and 
brought two fish, which having broiled, they gave me the 
largest shai*e.’’ For a poor stranger they had just gone out in 
the middle of the night, plunged into the cold sea, and, with the 
aid of their nets or other apparatus, had got him food. These 
kind creatures were the wives of an old Indian, who was then 
absent, but who on his return struck them with brutal violence 
for their hospitality, Mr Byron looking on with impotent rage 
and indignation. The return of this Indian and his companions 
enabled the native guide of Captain Cheap and Byron to make 
an jurangement for conducting the shipwrecked party north- 
ward as they wished. The captain and Byron then left the 
wigwams to go hack to their companions, being joined soon after 
by a body of Indian guides. 

‘ It was* the middle of March, 1742,erethis journey to the north- 
ward was begun. Various Indian canoes conveyed tlie whole 
party day after day along the sea-coast ; shell-fish, eggs from 
the rocks, and sea-weed, being the food of the band, and even 
this being procurable in such miserable quantities as barely to 
sustain life. The condition of the captain in this respect wm 
better than the others, for the Indians thought their rew'ard safe 
if they attended to the chief of the whites alone, and he cruelly 
encouraged the notion. But what but selfishness could be ex- 
pected from one in the following state : — I could compare Cap- 
tain Cheap’s body to nothing but an ant-hill, with thousands of 
vermin crawling over about it; fur he was now past attempting to 
rid himself in the least from this torment, as he had quite lost 
himself, not recollecting our names that were about him, or even 
his own. His beard was as long as a hermit’s, that and his face 
being covered with train oil and dirt, from his sleeping, to 
secure them, upon pieces of stinking seal. His legs were as big 
as mill-posts, tnough his body appeared to be nothing but skin 
and bone.” The rest were little better, and Mr Byron had often 
to strip himself in the midst of hail and snow, and beat his 
clothes with stones, to kill the insects that swarmed about him. 
At length, however, after one of them had sunk under his suffer- 
ings, the party got to the island of Chiloe, a place at the north 
extremity of the province of Chili, and under the rule ot the 
Spaniards. Being a remote corner, Chiloe had only a few 
S})aniards in it, and these chiefly Jesuit priests ; but the Indian 
inhabitants were <Jomparatively civilised. The troubles of the- 
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party may be said to have ended here, for the natives pitied them 
much, and supplied them with abundance of food ; lortunately, 
the quantity taken did not prove injurious. 

Even after staying on the island for a considerable time, and 
being" conveyed to the mainland to the town of Chaco, whei-e a 
Spanish lyoveriior resided, the eating* of the famished mariners 
continued to be enormous. “Every house was open to us; and 
though it was but an hour after we had dined, they always spread 
a table, thinking we could never eat enough after "tv hat we had 
suffered, and we were much of the same opinion.’^ Mr Byron 
made friends with the governor's cook, and so carried his pockets 
always full to his apartment, \here to feed at leisure. They were 
in all four in number now ; namely, Captain Cheap, Messrs Byron, 
Hamilton, and Campbell. From Chaco they were taken to the 
larger town of Castro, and remained there for some months in 
the condition of prisoners at large, poorly clad, but decently 
lodged and well fed. On the 2d of January 1743, their case 
having become known to the authorities of Chili, they were put 
on board a ship to be conveyed to the city of St Jago. Il(*re 
they remained two years as nrisoners, but not iii confinement. 
Fortunately for them, a Scotch physician, who bore the name of 
Don Pati’icio Gedd, in treated the governor to allow the ca])tives 
to stay with him, and for two. years this generous man main- 
tained them like brothers, nearly at his own expense. In 
December following, Captain Cheap and Messrs Byron and 
Hamilton were put on board a French vessel, to be conveyed 
to Europe : Mr Campbell, having become a Catholic, remained 
in Chili. They reached France safelj^, and after some detention 
there, were permitted to go to Britain by an order from Spain, 
Their friends were much surprised to see them, liaving long 
given them up for lost. Their term of absence exceeded five 
years. 

The six men wno cruelly made off with tlie barge, appear never 
to have been heard of again, and perished, doubtless, on the coast. 
The fate of the more numerous body who went off to the south 
in the long-boat, is known from the nan*ative of J ohn Bulkely, 
gunner, one of the survivors. This band actually succeipded in 
rounding South America through the Straits of MageUiii, and 
I’eached the Portuguese territory of Rio J aneiro, after hardships 
equal to those of the other party, and which reduced their num- 
ber from nearly eighty to thirty. They reached the Rio Grande 
in January 1742. All of the thirty, liou'cver, urobably did not 
see Britain. On coming to the Portuguese colony, they found 
food, friends, and countrymen, and separated from one another. 
Bulkely and two others reached England on the 1st of January 
174S. 

The members of this expedition went out witli the hone of 
;g<)ld at will among the Spanish colonies. Wjiat a 
.different futh befell the unhappy crew of the 'Wager! 

'to ' 




THE GOLDMAKERS' VILLAGE. 

A STORY.’^ 


OSWALD RETURNS FROM THE WARS TO HIS NATIVE VILLAGE— THE 
MILLER TELLS HIS STORY. 

NE line summer afternoon, a grood many years ag:o, 
the out-door loiterers of Goldenthal, who were hst- 
, lessjy spending their time beneath the shade of the 
I? bushy lime trees which overhung the village street, 
i their atlention drawn to a stranger who was making 
his way towards them. Tall, vrell-made, and dressed in a 
gray coat, with a knapsack on his back and a sword at his 
side, he was evidently no ordinary wanderer. He looked so 
fonnidable, with a large scar on liis brow, and a black mustache 
under* his nose, that the children shrunk aside from him as he 
passed up the village. The shout which some of them raised, 
brought several old women to the doors, and these soon recog- 



* This simple story is a trans^ion from “ Das Goldmacher-Dorf," of 
Heinrich Zschokke, at present a popular writer in Germany, whose pen is 
devoted* to a cause which we hkve espoused— the improvement of the 
humbler classes of society. Tof bring it within the compass of a sheet, 
the story is slightly abridged I and to adapt it to the apprehension, as 
well as to excite the sympathies of English readers, some of the descrip- 
tions and sentiments have bo«n necessarily altered or modiHed. In other 
respects, the child-like simplicity of the original remains,— Ed. 
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nised thf* strangler. “ Here is Oswald ag-ain/’ they exclaimed, 

who went foi* a soldier years ago.” 

A crowd was soon collected round the ^vayfarer, who was 
kindly greeted by all his old friends and acquaintances, every 
one inquiring if he had come ]>ack to reside amongst them, lo 
these inquiiTCs Oswald announced that, tired of the life of a 
soldier, he had given up the military profession, and intended to 
remain for the rest ol his days in the village of G olden thaL 
Pleased with the intelligence, and desirous of gathering an 
account of our heroes life, a number of pei*sons asked him to 
retire to a tavern with them fotf'Sfc little fiiendly chat; but this 
invitation he respectfully decHoed^ and asked them by whom 
his father’s house w^as now inhabited. The miller, who liad 
taken cai*e of the house and*^land left by Oswald’s i'ather to 
his son, now came fbrwfu*d and said that a few days only w^ould 
be required to make the house ready for its new inmate, and, in 
the meantime, he should have pleiisure in entertaining Oswald 
at the mill. This kind invitutinn was accepted, and, after spend- 
ing a few days with the sensible and hospitable miller, the retired 
soldier took possession of his owm house. 

For some time, Oswald was so busily engaged in making a 
number of rejiairs and improvements on his premises, tliut he 
htid no time to Ixvstow on intercourse with his neighbours, wliose 
amusements w^ere anything but agreeable to biin. In conse- 
quence of this neglect, the villagers began to cherish bad sus}>i- 
cions against tlie new se.ttler, and to make remarks on his con- 
duct. They said they could not understand the man— lus foreign 
travel had made liim churlish and unsocial — constantly toiling 
or reading, he did not seem to have a moment to sjiare for an 
occasional sip at the wine flask — a strange thing, indeed, for an 
old soldier not to take a glass. 

Possessing naturally much good sense, which liad been greatlV 
improved by ex| ferience in the bustling life wdiich he had led, and * 
also some choice reading", Oswald possessed opinions on various 
subjects considerably different from those of his old village 
companions, whose proceedings were not at all to his mind. A 
yearning for the scenes of his infancy had brought him back 
to Goldenthal, which he loved with all its shortcomings and 
errois. It grieved him, on looking through the village, and 
leaiaiing something of its history, to discover that it had been 
for some 3"ears declining in its prosperity, and was now in an 
exceed ingfy bad condition. Formerly, it could boast of not a few 
respectable men in good circumstances, persons who could credit- 
ably take a lead in affairs ; with a considerable nuuiber who, 
though not rich, were yet industrious, and removed above poverty. 
And what a difference now'? Except the miller, the tavern-keepers, 
and two or three farmers, the people were generally w'orse than, 
for they were in debt. There was likewise a deterioration 
bf things upon the whole looked desolate. Many of 
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the houses were i^reatly in want of r(‘2iMir ; nibhish lay in Tnasses 
in diiferent quarters; the g-ntters \\<-ie far from cleanly, and sent 
u[i a. ])Pstiferous odonr; while the insides of the houses were cor- 
respondingly mean ajid untidy. The clothes of the people, also, 
did not s(‘ein wdiat tiny used to he; their universal shahbiness 
showing a want of self-r(*s})eet. To complete the picture, men 
might be seen at all hours listlessly dozing away existence with 
pipes in their mouths, instead of working at some useful occupa- 
tion, All too truly told a tale of sloth and impoverisliment. 
Oswald took the liberty of hinting at these symptoms of general 
decline ; hut h(‘ w'as only abused for liis pains. It is a thankless 
task to remind people of their duties. 

Distressed w ith all he had seen, Osw'ald lietook himself one day" 
to the house of the miller, wTio c(»uld sympathise with him in hia 
feelings. “ Pray tell me, my friend,’^ said he, “ what h."«^ been 
tlie cause of this strange social degeneracy ? When I departed 
from Ooldenthal, it was a brisk little prosperous place; now it is 
all going to ruin. Surely it has not been scourged to a greater 
extent by war than its rndglibours?^' 

You are right,” replied the inilh'r; “onr vil]ng(‘ has not 
sullered by war more than other villages wdnch are llourishirig. 
Th(‘ causes of our decay ai‘e morii eontinually at work, and I shsul 
try to give you an insight into them. Thei*e has been gradually 
creeping over us a disposition to take things easily. Tw'o or 
thr(‘<‘ men, wdio are our parish officers, are tavern-keepers, and 
they manage public business for their own benetit. The village 
common, which used to be of some consequeiioe, is thus badly 
managed; in fact, the funds are abused, and no little is spent in 
feasting and carousing. Still you would say, it must after all 
be peojde’s own blame if they get poor; the mere rohliery of some 
public revenues cjnm(»t do it. That is true. But, with a, had 
p\ ample tefore them, the bulk of the villagers become careless, 
imitate bad habits, and, in short, spend a. large share of their 
earnings in the taverns, and at cards and hillianis. It is a curious 
thing, T tell you, that few men are able to keep the small jn'oper- 
ti(‘y left them by their fathers and grandfathers. They tirst get 
them burdened with debt, and then they are compelled to sell 
them. It all comes from following low habits.” 

‘‘When you have known all this,” saidOsw^ild, “w^hydid you 
not expose it, so as to open the eyes of the people ?” 

“Because I had no hope of a good result,” said the miller; 
“ for, while jill allow that we are in a dephtrable case, and all will 
agree in general complaints and reproaches, none will thank 
you for attempting to discover the true causes of our decline, 
sim^e every one fears lest he should have to bear some portion of 
the blame.” 

“ What ! is there neither conscience nor religion left in the 
place ?” exclaimed Oswald — “ what does the parson say to all 
this?” 
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Oh, he preaches on his customary round of topics, but never 
-enters particularly into the real circumstances of tlio peojde, nor 
makes anv close and practical application of his doctrine to them. 
He is an old man, rather reserved and haug’hty in his manners. 
He s(;ems to pi'Pach from habit, as the people g-o to church from 
habit, and come back no better. And the young* are followino^ 
the example of their elders.^* 

“Is your schoolmaster, then, g*ood for nothing?” Oswald 
asked. 

“ Since your father died,'^ said the miller, “ our school has 
never prospered. The boys and girls learn, by compulsion, lo 
read, write, and reckon a little, and perhaps t(j repeat a pray(*r 
besides ; hut then, what is this against all that they learn from 
their parents at home — deceit and lying, swearing, quarrelling, 
beggij;^g and stealing, idleness and intemperance, envy and 
slander 

Oswald heard with pain all that the miller had to tell of the 
parish, then shook his head with a dejected air and went away to 
meditate on the melancholy account. 


II. 


OSWALU BOLDLY ATTEMPTS THE REFORMATION OF COLDENTailL, AND 
ENCOUNTERS PERSECUTION. 

On the next Sunday, after service, the people, as is customarj’’ 
in Germany, were assembled under the large lime trees on the 
green. A weighty matter had drawn them together j for not 
only had they to consider how they should raise the taxes about 
to be levied, but also how they should make up old deficiencies 
of payment. The head men of Goldenthal formed the inner 
circle, and around them stood the women and children to hear 
the result of the consultation. 

Oswald, who had been waiting for an opportunity of address- 
ing his fellow-villagers on the state of affairs, thought he might 
do so now with advantage, and joined the assembly. Wlien the 
overseers and others had done speaking, he mounted a stone, and 
after craving leave to be heard, which was not refused, he spoke 
as follow's : — 

“Dear fell6w-villagers ! I went away a boy to the field of 
battle, and have returned to you a man. Scarcely can I recog- 
nise my native village : my heart is pained by the alterations I 
find among you. Once our village deserved, indeed, the name of 
GoldenthiiL You know that most of the people were once in 
good circumstances : few were poor, and none were beggars : we 
could lend money tlxen to our neighbours, and had none of the 
imxieties and vexations of debtors : our land was well cultivated ; 
6nr cottages were neat and clean, inside and outside. A Golden- 
* thaler- in those good d^ys was a gentleman, and could have bor- 
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rowed a hundred gilders on the bare credit of his word. That 
was tlie golden age of Goldenthal !” 

Here all the assembly nodded assent, and some exclaimed, 

Oswald is right for once 1” 

Oswald went on — “ Tis not so now ! The place should be no 
longer called the Golden Valley, but rather the valley of dirt and 
thoi-ns and thistles. The blessing of Heaven seems to have for- 
saken onr lields; some have too much land, others have too 
little ; the grcjater number of you do not improve what you 
have ; you stupify your senses with incessant smoking, or, 
what is worse, drinking; most of you are in. debts and diffi- 
culties ; and, being idle, yon occ,upy yourselves in speaking evil 
of your neighbours. Our village has lost its good character, 
and" is now known as one of the most intemperate and badly- 
behaved places in the whole country * and when people wish to 
call any one a good-for-nothing wTetcli, they say he is a Golden- 
thaler ! ’’ 

At these plain words there was a muttering of displeasure 
among the hearers, and every brow^ looked threateningly on 
Oswald. Elizabeth, the miller’s daughter, who stood listen- 
ing on the bench before the house, trembled for the perilous 
situation of the too faithful expositor. But he went oil — 

“ Men of Goldenthal ! if there is still a drop of honourable blood 
in your veins, join your hands and say — Hhe village shall 
he mended!’ Whence comes your ruin? From your taverns. 
There your land melts away in liquor, and your cattle are lost 
in gambling. I ask your parish officers where is the public 
money, or where is your strict account of what you have 
done with it? Why is it that you had rather eat at the pub- 
lic cost than drain the parish land, or mend your neck-breating 
roads ?” 

Here two or three of the official men called out — Hold your 
tongue, you vagabond ! If you thus go on speaking evil of the 
constituted authorities, we will send you to the lock-up, with 
bread and w'ater for eiglit-and-forty hours !” 

Oswald, however, went on — “ You can put me into your prison 
no doubt ; but I can also bring you before your superiors. And 
when I tell them a little of your management, you will perhaps 
be less comfortable than I could be with bread and water. But ’ 
I turn to you all, my fellow-villagers ; show me if I have spoken 
lalsely, or slandered any person. Ask your consciences whether 
you have done well or ill, whether you have enriched or impo- 
verished yourselves, whether you are notable for honesty and 
piety, or for indolence, fraud, and selfishness. Or, if your con- 
sciences have lost their tongues, look round you and behold your 
tumbling houses and sheds, your barren fields and gardens, your 
empty purses and chests, your ragged coats and tattered shirts, 
your destitute-looking children — these are my witnesses against 
you ! ” 
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The preacher would have said more, l»ut he was hurled from 
the stone by the anirry crowd. Some would have proceeded to 
violence; but Oswald thrust himself through tiie throng', and, 
having armed himself witli a weighty cudgel, threatened severe 
puiiisliriient to the first wlio j^ould dure to lay hands upon hnn. 
Loud outc.ries of vengeance pursued him liomewardH, ainl stones 
were hurled, one of which inflicted a w'ound ufion his brow. 
But he reached his lioiise without further injury, and Uiere 
washed a.wa,y the blood from Ins face, bound U]) tb(! wound, mid 
was soon composed and qui(*t. Elizabeth, pale and alarineil, came 
to inquire of his wound ; but he assured her it was tnHiiig', and 
bade her dismiss her fears. 

So ended Oswald's first attempt at reformation ; hut he was 
not to be defeated. From the day on which lie delivered his 
address, he continued to be the object of many petty persecutions. 
One night the boys threw stones at Ids windows ; anotli(‘r night 
they barked six young nit trees in his garden. When he coin- 

E 1 allied to the parisli officers of these offences, they only told 
im he had lu’ought ill-will upon himself, and that he deserved 
worse than he got. 

Not daunt(*d with ^/ant of success in his (‘xhortation, and pos- 
sessing the ardour of a man convinced of the truthfulness of Ins 
cause, he now detfumined on trying to rouse the clerg'yniau to 
adopt his views. Perhaps, thought he, he requires only a little 
coaxing; he has probably been disheartened without a jiroper 
reason, Oswald accordingly waited on the pastor, and us ten- 
derly a/i possible laid before him the condition of the parish, 
W'axiiig bolder, however, as he proceeded. 

Having slated what he considered his case, the old man re- 
plied — You are quite in a mistake coming to me. I have 
nothing to do with the concerns you irieution, nor (;an 1 niix 
myself up in youi* business. All tiie unhappiness of this vilhig'e 
is* owing to tL ' sinfulness of the ]ieoj»l<‘. They disregard tiie 
word of God. They defraud me of my dues ia every possible 
w'ay. The long-suffering of Heaven cannot eiidui'e this miicli 
longer; and there must surely come a heavy judgment uiioii 
them.” 

“ But, reverend sir,” said Osivald, “ you can do something 
towards the refovinalioii of these people. Their lives are vicious, 
becniise their minds are dark and ignorant. If you would encou- 
rage a better regulation of the school, the young might irrow up 
well-iulbnned and with good habits, anJ we should doubtless 
reap good fruit from such a labour,” 

The clergyman answered — “That is the schoolmaster’s business, 
not mine ; I have no time for it. I have enough to do to study 
my sermons,” 

Oswald still urged his petition — “Reverend sir, I am sorry 
to have to remind you, that, as a p)od shepherd, you are bound 
to oa.i*e-for every one of your flock. If you did but visit their 
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abodes, and see how they have; habituated themselves to vice, 
indolence, and misoiy; if you could see the negdected cln'ldmi 
who are growings up in the midst of so many bad examples; if 
you could ” 

lifn-e the old clerj^yraan, who ||td been listening* impatiently 
to the harangue ot his visitor, interrupted him b}" exclaiming*, 
^^This is intolerable. You, an unlettered man, come hero to lec- 
tuiMi me on my duties! Pray, what do you take itki for? Do 
you think 1 am a police-oihcer, to be poking about everywhere? 
The flock should themselves attend to their tem])orid concerns. I 
am a spiritual pastor, and know my place. Get along* with you; 
and let me hear no more of such impertinence ! ” 

Oswald left the parsonagi; disap] lointed. Pretty nearly at his 
wit’s end, he bethought him of taking counsel from the magis- 
trates of the next town, who had a kind of supervisional autho- 
rity over Goldcnthal. Having arrayed himself in his best suit, 
and taken his walking-stick in his hand, he set out for the neigh- 
bouring town, wh(;rc he expected to find good advisers and 
heljiers. On his arrival, he waited on the most respectable jmblio 
characters to lay the condition of Goldcnthal before them. But 
the first pci son he apjdied to was giving a great dinner, and 
could not attend to the mis(!rabl(3 story. Another was just going 
to take a walk, and could not stop. A third was deeply immersed 
in a game of billiards, which required all las thoughts. A fourth 
was reckoning up his accounts, and had no time for any othei* 
business. A fifth was about to conduct a lady to the dancing 
room, and of course could not be inteiTU])ted. Tlie sixth, an old 
gentleman with a white peruke and (jueuc, sitting in an easy 
chair, looked ])atroriisingly on Os\vald ; without desiring him 
to be seated, he heard the story he had to tell of the misery of 
Goldcnthal, the bad measures of the parish officers, and the igno- 
rance of the schoolmaster — to all which he shook his head very 
gravely. 

Enc,our.Tged by the interest which he appeared to have excited, 
Oswald next spoke of the indifference of the parson ; but here he 
struck a wrong chord. Looking sternly at his visitor, and liis 
neatly-tied queue almost bristling with indignation, the old, man 
called on him to stop his false accusations. You ill-mannered 
rascal,’' said he, do you imagine I can sit here to listen to your 
revilements of all authorities, spiritual as well as temporal? I 
suppose you are one of those discontented fault-finding wretches 
who lire never at rest, but would turn everything* topsy-turvy ? 
Away with you and your catalogue of grievance's, or I will send 
you to the house of correction. ,Your clergyman, so far from 
being what you represent liim, is one of the best of men ; for 
he is my own cousin I ” 

After this rebuff, Oswald had not the courage to apply else- 
where on the subject, and he returned sorrowfully to the 
village. 
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III. 

A NEW SCHOOLMASTER—OSWAyils MODE OF TEACHING— THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL — THE OC(?fffeRENCE AT THE MILL, 

On arrivinp^ at Goldenthal, in the afternoon, Oswald told no 
one of the bad result of his journey ; but put on a cheerful face, 
and spoke in a friendly way to those whom he met, even to his 
worst enemy, Brenzel, the host of the Lion, who was majestically 
standing with folded arms at the tavern*door. 

“ Good evening, neighbour Ik*enzel,'^ said Oswald ; “ you have 
soon done your nay’s work/’ 

I think 1 deserve my day’s wages at all events,” said 
Brenzel, “ if I stay at home only to drive the beggars from my 
door.” 

Oswald was disgusted as he heard this unfeeling speech from 
the man, and, without any fui^ther conversation, hastened home- 
wards. He was cheered when, approaching the mill, he found 
l^lljzabeth, the daughter of Siegfried the miller, sitting in the 
shadow of the cherry ti*ee, at the front of the house, and 
sewing. Though he endeavoured to appear cheerful, she saw 
that he was sorrowful at heart, and earnestly questioned him 
of the cause of his grief. “ You have been over to the town,” 
said she, ‘‘and have seen what you like better than any- 
thing at Goldenthal, and now you "will not be able to remain 
with us.” 

Then Oswald explained to her the cause of his sorrow. He 
did not mean to leave Goldenthal ; but the deterioration of the 
place had grieved him deeply, and he could find none disposed 
to assist him in the work of reformation. As he spoke of the 
sad habits of the villagers, Elizabeth rejdied, “ We have just had 
another instance. Our old schoolmaster, who, you know, was 
a dissipated character, is drowned. Coming home tipsy from 
the Eagle, he fell into the pond by the road-side, and was found 
only after life was extinct. Happily, he has left neither wife nor 
chil(k” 

This news seemed to affect Oswald in no small degi’ee. He 
became studious after heai'ing it, and went home full of thought. 
Elizabeth could not guess what great matter he was considering; 
but she discovered it the following Sunday. After service, the 
parishioners were called together to elect a new schoolmaster. 
Oswald attended the meeting. The miller, at the suggestion of 
his daughter Elizabeth, stood at the side of Oswald, ready to 
pheok him whenever his indignation was in danger of utteidng 
itself too strongly, 

JHfe first of the pariah authorities, Mr Brenzel, opened the 
meeting hy a speech. As the office of schoolmaster was vacant, 
.and was one of the least important in the parish (for the salary 
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was only forty plders a-year),* he was happy to be able to 
recommend to the parish a suitable man, willing* to till the place. 
This was the tailor, Mr Specht, whose trade w^as very dull, and 
who was, moreover, related to him^he speaker, on the mother^s 
side. IP 

The host of the Eagfle came forvrard to propose, as an amend- 
ment, that his poor cousin Schluck, a lame liddler, should till the 
office ; for he was willing^ to do it, considering^ the poverty of the 
parish, for a salary of only thirty-tive guilders per annum. In 
weighing* the qualilications of the candidates, he hoped it would 
be remembered that Mr Schluck had a large family. This, with 
the fact of the saving of live gilders, would doubtless influence the 
votes of the parishioners. 

Specht the tailor, as he saw that many of the voters were very 
much taken Avitli this tempting offer, came for^vard to give the 
liddler a very bad character, and, further, offered to perform all 
the duties of the office at a •salary of only thirty gilders. At this 
the liddler was so enraged, that he called the tailor by many most 
disgraceful names, and again offered himself at a reduced salaiy. 
Twenty-live gilders would be enough for him. The tailor, who 
could not go below tliis, declared he would call Schluck before 
the magistrate to answ'er for the libels he had uttered, and so 
gave up further competition. 

The voters were accordingly prepared to install the fiddler in 
the office of schoolmaster, w*hen Oswald stood forward and 
spoke — What ! will you give more to your cow-herd, and even 
to your swine-herd, than to the man to whom you would confide 
the instruction of your childi*en in piety and useful knowledge ? 
Are you not ashamed of such a sin '{ 1 know your parish purse 
is empty; and the poor people, who can hardly gain potatoes and. 
salt, let alone bread, cannot afford to pay for schooling. I will 
make a third offer : I will be your schoolmaster, and demand no 
salary! It shall not cost the parish a farthing: only let me 
have the place. The Goldenthalers looked at each other in 
amazement. Some objected to the proposal : they did not know 
what such a man would teach their children ; perhaps the black 
art! But the majority in the meeting considered chiefly the 
saving of twenty-five gilders yearly, and cried out that Oswald 
should by all means be the schoolmaster. Accordingly, he was 
elected. 

Elizabeth lieard the result of the meeting, and felt as if she 
must sink into the earth with shame and confusion. No wonder; 
for, next to the watchman and the swine-herd, no man in the 
village held an office so low in estimation as that of the school- 
master. Even the sensible miller, Siegfried, shook his head, and 
said, “ Oswald must have lost his senses ! ” But Oswald had 
formed his plan, and kept to his determination. lie fomally 
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passed an examination ; and as lie could write a g*ood hand, and 
knew somethiiij? more of accounts than a peasant needed, he was 
considered elig'ible, and appointed hy the authorities of the neip^h- 
bouriiig’ town schoolmaster (iokieiithal. But now he had to 
convince his friends of the j|p)priety of his plan. “ lUizaheth,’^ 
said he, do not despair of iny undertaking:, nor count it u folly. 
You see we can do little for the old people; let us beg-m with the 
young* ones, and try wdiat we can do with them. A village 
schoolmaster’s is indeed a clpspi&e.d office ; but our rtdigion teaches 
us to remember how low tlie Saviour stooped to t(‘at*h mankind. 
If our rulers and great men had a better understanding, they 
would be more cand'ul about the apjiointnient of countiy schiiol- 
masters than of the professors in our colleges. But lowly mat- 
ters are too much neglected; and the consequence, is, the nation 
seems top-heavy, and even thrones stand u]ion an insecure 
foundation.” 

Having formed his resolutions, Osw’ald was not the man to 
shrink from what he considered his duty. It was no doubt a 
thankless task he was undertaking ; Jiut it is no true benevolence 
which looks about for thanks. Conscious that he \vas doing 
good to the best of his ability, he felt tliat his rew'ard would con- 
sist in seeing his ends accomjdished. With no fear of the result, 
he made preparations for commencing the protession of teacher, 
and wdien winter came on, he opened his school. On tlie first 
day, he placed himself at the door of the school-house, and 
received the children with kind attention. Some had muddy 
shoes, and he bade them clean them before they entered the 
decent school-room. He shook hands w’ith all who came in 
cleanly style, hut turned away the dirty hands to be washed. 
Some came with liair uncombed and matted, and were sent home 
to use comb and brush. But all who came combed and w'aslied, 
received from their new teacher a kiss on the brow. The hoys 
and girls wmnder'/d : some blushiid, some laughed, and others 
cried. They had never knowui such treatment before. Many 
parents complained of these over-nice I’egulations ; hut Osw^ald 
insisted on them, and in the course of a little time found a good 
result in the decency of his pupils. The refomaiion he produced 
in tlie course of a quarter, by mild and firm management, amazed 
the parents. Some old women broadly hinted that such wonders 
could not be done by fair means : there must he some magic at 
work. Others told a strange stoiy of a rat-catcher somewhere, 
who enticed many children to follow him, and then vanished 
with them all down a hole in a mountain. But the most pre- 
valent repoH was, that Oswald was teaching the children a 
new reli^on; and this was so seriously believed, that tw-’o 
official gentlemen from the town WT.re deputed to inspect the 
school. 

The badly-disposed villagers were delighted to hear of this 
r commission of inspection, and waited with anxiety to hear that 
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OswJiUl wjis to Ilf* disTTiisaed. Tlio commission came unexpectedly" 
one Tiioniiii”' when O^^wuld was about to open his school ; hut 
the appearance of the g‘entleincn hy no means discomposed him, 
for he had nothin^: to ftonceal. ^e visitors, after explaining 
their object, watched the childre*as they assembled and took 
their s(’ats in an orderly manner. When all were seated, Oswald, 
as usual, addressed his pupils. 

Dear children,’^ said he, ‘‘ let us, before all things, how be- 
fore God our father, and offer our thanks^iviu^^s and prayers.^' 
As he spok(‘, tlui children, in n umber fifty -five, foltmd their 
hands, and fell upon thf‘ir knees. Oswald then knelt down, 
and the visitors, a litth* surprised, followed his example. The 
teacher then read a prayer, beautiful, and yet so sim])le, that 
t)je child of only six years could understand it ; and one of the 
visitors, an alderman, was so far moved that tears o-athered in 
his eyes. "Wlieii the prayer was ended, all the children arose, 
and, ^anded by the notes and words on a suspended hoard, 
sane* in harmony a morniii"* hymn. Then th(? school divided 
itself into classes, uiid(T the appointed monitors, and the various 
tasks of the day w(‘re studi(‘d. One peculiar method of teach- 
ing' used hy Oswald should be mentioned. The hist hour in 
the aftornomi he g'enerally occupied by tidlins: the lioys and 
g*irls an amusing* stoi*y, in Avhich some useful lesson was con- 
tained. The visitors .saw enough of his methods during* the 
day, to he convinced that Oswald was one of the host and 
worthiest h^acln'i’s in the country', and tliat all that Avas said 
ag-amst him was a scandal. 

The winter jrassed uAvay. In the summer the school was 
clos'‘d, for the elder hoys and j^irls could then he of service to 
theii' parents in the fields. But OsAvald collected the little ones at 
hi^ house, and g'nve them a few lessons, or amused them in some 
li'j;ht occupations about his iiremises. It was ])art of his convic- 
tions that instruction in anything* without actual training is of 
little use. He therefore* tried to train his juipils to industi'ial 
juii’suits, and so lead them to a practical acquaintance with what 
they read of in hooks. In this Avay he taught them gardening* 
and a knoAvledge of plants, also various other things "which 
w'ould be useful to them through life. A great point with* 
Oswald was to form habits of order and cleanliness in his young 
scholars, and this not only at school, but Avhen out of doors, en- 
forcing his nilcs with persuasions suited to young minds. Per- 
haps, however, all this Avas held hy him of inferior moment to 
the education of the feelings — a love of the beautiful, the tender, 
and the poetical — for without these the mind remains hard and 
intractable, and cannot be led to knoAv the finer religious emo- 
tions. Hoav charming Avas it to see this benevolent man with 
his band of scholars, happy in each other, neither sourness nor 
severity in the master, nor fear in the ]mpils. It was through- 
out a labour of love : addressed as their dear master, OsAvald Avas- 
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always ready to encourage and explain. No one dreaded to ask 
him a question. lie was their friend not less than their instructor. 
The liappiness in these young* parties drew the attention of the 
elder scholars, and they beg*^d Oswald not to forget them. He 
accordingly arranged that tH^ should at times visit his house, 
or walk with him in the fields. On these occasions he opened 
their understandings to many branches of knowledge — among 
others, the wonders of creation and providence, and the nature of 
human society, of which they had formerly known .very little. 
He took care not to be di‘y or tedious, but mixed up all be said 
with stories of natural history, of foreign lands and people, of 
wild animals, mountains, seas,n4nd rivers. 

The young men of the village heard reports of these pleasant 
conversations, and some of the more curious and intelligent 
among them began to seek Oswald's society. He gathered a 
class of these young men, and devoted some part of his leisure 
on Sundays to their instruction, giving them subjects to study 
during the week, and recommending to them suitable books for 
reading. But while he had such success among the young 
people, many of the leading men in the village remained his 
determined foes. Though they could not understand his mea- 
sures, they felt that there -was something in them which tended 
to overthrow the existing state of society in (ioldentlial. Con- 
sequently, Oswald found little society in the village, except at 
the mill, where he was always welcomed by Elizabeth and 
her pareints. 

One evening, when Oswald, as was customary, went to the 
house of the miller, he was received in a style so altered as to 
surprise him. His old friend looked studious and reserved, his 
wife seemed in ill humour, and Elizabeth had a sorrowful and 
anxious face. After a while, lifer parents left the room, and 
Oswald asked Elizaheth the reason for this cold reception. Her 
answer was for seme moments delayed by sobs and tears. At 
last she told him that, a year ago, Brenzel, the host of the 
Lion, and the richest man in the parish, had asked for her as 
the wife of his eldest son, a dissipated young man. She had 
claimed of her parents a year for consideration; but now' the 
time had expired, and her father, who wished to see her settled 
in life, was somewhat displeased at her unwillingness. This she 
told with tears, and Oswald understood more than she said. He 
assured her tenderly that long ago he had chosen her as his own 
bride, and she received his confession with great delight. He 
then went to her parents, and while Elizabeth was praying for a 
favourable result of the interview'', he gave such an explanation 
of his condition and prospects, that, after a short time, tne miller 
came into the room where Elizabeth was sitting, and, joining 
the hands of his daughter and Oswald, pronounced a blessing 
upon the betrothal. To Elizabeth it seemed like a dream — too 
hat)i)v to be true. 
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IV. 

OSWALD IS STILL UNPOPULAR, BUT ELIZABETH IS WELL SPOKEN OF— 
THE HOST OF THE LION FALLS AND BREAKS HIS NOSE. 

On the following Sunday, w’hen Oswald and Elizabeth were 
named from the pulpit as betrothed, the Ooldenthalers stared, 
and there was no little whispering among the women. But the 
host of the liion immediately went out of the church as angry 
as the wild beast upon his sign, declaring that he would ruin the 
perlidious miller and all his family. However, in spite of this 
tlireat, Oswald and Elizabeth celebrated their marriage about 
three weeks afterwards. 

Soon after the wedding, Osw'ald said to his bride — “To insure 
our hap})iness, let us make a threefold vow; first, that there 
shall be no secrets between us ; secondly, that non/e, not even our 
parents, shall be allowed to interfere between us in any of our 
affairs ; and thirdly, that we will never speak unkindly towards 
each other, no, not even in jest.’' To these propositions Eliza- 
beth gladly assented. 

It is customary in Germany to utter the voice of congratulation 
in song. Conformably wdth this ancient usage, Oswald’s pupils 
resolved on serenading their beloved master. Oswald and his 
wife, therefore, on tnc morning after their marriage, were 
awakened by a liarmonious hymn of congratulation, and wishes 
of long life and happiness, in which many voices joined. On 
looking out to return thanks for this kindness, Oswald \cas 
delighted to see so many of his scholars composing the choir. 
He observed, too, several persons standing and pointing to his 
cottage; for the children had secretly covered the walls with 
garlands in the evening, and even the least of them had brought 
wild flowers from the fields and hedges to add to the display of 
affection. At school, all the children appeared with nosegays 
and wreaths of flowers, as if it w^as a great festival day. 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations, Oswald was still un- 
popular in the village. The oldest and most experienced peo|)le 
found reasons for grave suspicions, not only in his wonderful 
success as a teacher, hut also in his sudden marriage with the 
miller’s daughter. Such wonders, they were sure, could not be 
done by fair means : there w'as something supernatural in it. The 
old miller heard all this idle chatter, and only laughed at it ; hut 
his wife, though a pious and sensible woman, had her share of 

S ride, and could not bear that it should be said she had given her 
aughter to a poor vagabond schoolmaster. Out of patience >vith 
the inquisitive gossip of the hostess of the Eagle, she one evening 
could not refrain from boasting. “ Hold your tongue,” said she; 
“ you know nothing about it. Oswald, I tell you, could buy up 
both your husband and the host of the Lion. I have seen proof 
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of what T say ; and, if I mig’ht speak, I could tell you such 
thinJ^^s of him as Avoukl make the hair on your head stand on 
end.*^ 

No sooner had tlie miller’s wife made this idle boast, than 
she repented of it, and extorted from the hostess of the Ea^'le 
a promise that it should be kept as a strict secret. So tlie 
hostess kept it, and mentioned it to nobody, exceptinj^ her 
sister and her husband, and these also promised s(‘crecy. Th(*y 
only added a little to the story, so that it was soon reported 
that liea,])s of gold and silver bad been seen in Oswald’s cottage;; 
that he could buy all Croldeiithal if be chose; and that such 
things were done in his hout?vi as, if they could be known, would 
makt* the hair bristle up upon the head like jiorcupines’ quills. 
As the story went roiiiul the village, it increased like a snow- 
ball. It was declared that a second Dr Faustus had settled in 
Ooldenthal ; that Oswald had sold himself to Satan for thirty 
years; that he could make gold as fast as he liked; that he 
liad bewitcdied Elizabeth, and comjielled her to marry him ; 
that he (;ould call up spirits, discover treasures in the earth ; 
and, linully, could, if he liked, ride through the iiir on a broom- 
stick ! 

This stupid tale had one advantage for Oswald, as it prolectiul 
him from all other insulting treatment. The resjiect wliich tliey 
would not pay simply to the man of superior wisdom and virtue, 
they were now compelled to pay to the reputed necromancer. 
Many of the ignorant Goldenthalera secretly crossed theiiibelvcs 
when they hajipcned to meet the schoolmaster. 

Elizabeth enjoyed a better reputation. The young people did 
not cross themselves ^\heIi they met her, but enjoyed a friendly 
glance from her face, and secretly blessed her. She became the 
true friend and adviser of all the young maidens in Goldentlial. 
On one occasion, two young damsels about to be married came 
to ask of her the important se(‘retof fireserving tlnar beaut}^, and 
retaining the atFe(;tions of their husbands. Eliz.ibeth assured 
them that no magic was re(juired to do it. Said she, “ If wives 
frequently lose their attraction, and consequently the love of 
their husbands, it is often their own fault. Eefore they v ere 
marrii'd, they w'cre ch'anly and neat, with burnished brow s, and 
hair as smooth and glossy as in a painting; now^ see them 
strolling about in the morning, with stexikings hanging loose, 
sIkx^s down in the heels, and papers in then* uncombed locks, as 
if they thouglit slovenliness a proof of a good housewife, lie 
suiup tiW when the wife g*<*es about in this slothful tawdry way, 
therfii^ little, hope of happiness in the house.” 

all of us cannot g(;t new clothes so well as you can,” 
IsieU one of the maidtuis. 

I use perhaps le^s than some of you,” replied Elizabeth, 
'^because I am careful and punctual in mending, whenever a 
gan^ent inquires it.” 
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Then one of the youiig- women blushed as slife confessed she 
had neveir learned to sew, but would be jiflad if any one would 
teach her. I will do so gladly,” said Elizabeth ; come both 
of you to me at the time I shall appoint.” 

When Oswald heard of this plan, he was delighted with the 
benevolence of his wife, and proposed that she should make this 
a beginning of a school for sewing. The waste of materials, 
and the misery of families for want of good domestic knowledge 
in the wives of the poor, cannot be properly counted. It is a 
shame to our country that we have not in every village a sensible 
woman and good housewife appointed to teach poor young 
women good, wdiolosome, and cheap cookery, as well as plain 
seiving. It would prevent an enormous waste of money, and 
make many marriages ha]>py.” 

Klizabetli took the hint, and when her twm pupils had invited,, 
by their example, a class of young w'omen to meet at the school- 
master’s house, the lessons wore not confined to sewing and 
knitting, but tlui kitchen was turned into a school, and the clever 
young wife explained the modes of preparing plain and inex- 
pensive dishes for the family table. Even the aspect of her neat 
and orderly house, filled witli decent and well-cleaned furniture 
and utensils of every «ort, had a good effect ujum the minds 
of these young disci j)l(‘s in domestic economy. All these labours 
gave Oswald and Elizabeth plenty to do ; but still they wished 
to do soirK'thing more. Already the children had been trained 
to industrial occupations, and now all were taught to plait straw 
for hats and bonnets, and besides, the girls w ej’o taught to do 
various kinds of knitting. The long winter evenings which had 
foi'inerly been spent in idleness or foolish sports, were now de- 
voted to these useful occupations. No siitht was more pleasing’ 
than to see happy jiarties of young straw -pJaiters in the Tcitchens 
of the village cottagers, all laughing or chatting while their 
fingers w ere busy, or listening attentively to one who read to 
them by the light of a burning fagot. 

By such services, Oswald and Elizabeth won the affections of 
the ^muTig villagers. Still, Osw'ald could not banish the absurd 
reports about himself. Master Brenzel particularly, the host of 
the Lion, knew^ that the easiest way to ruin a man is to get up 
reports that he is not orthodox in his creed, and accordingly 
watidied for an opportunity of doing Oswald a serious injuiy. 
At last this determined foe and s]>y supposed he had found out 
something woi'thy of a legal scnitiny. Said he, “ I have got 
enough to twist the schoolmaster’s neck about. I will compel 
Tiis owm mother- in -law’ to appear against him. As a parish 
officer, I am hound to report w’hat I have heard.” 

Accordingly, one Sunday he arrayed himself in his best clothes, 
adjusted a three-cornered hat maj(*stically on his head, look his 
Spanish cane tipped with silver, and set out with vast strides to 
walk to tlie towm. Not a word did he^ say to anybody of his* 
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business, for he feared that, if Oswald caught a whisper of it, 
some serious accident would befall him before he could give in- 
formation of the Goldenlhal wizard. As he went along he talked 
to himself) muttering over the speech he had prepai*ed to recite 
to the magistrate, and as the tone of the address rose, he quickened 
his pace, and beat the air with his hands. In his zeal and 
hurry, he got his walking-stick between his legs, and fell over it 
so heavily, that he arose with a nose swollen and discoloured 
like a large plum. ‘^Oswald, surely enough, did tl;atr^ he ex- 
claimed, as he recovered liis breath. 

As he was wiping his face, a gentleman on horseback galloped 
up to him, and asked, “ Jiawi you a gentleman named Oswald 
in your village, and where shall 1 lind him 

“ Yes ; what do you want with him replied the host of the 
Lion. 

“ The prince wishes to see him,” said the horseman, and rode 
away towards G olden thal. 

Tne host of the Lion gaped wide with amazement. “ "Wlia — 
what!” he gas 2 )ed ; “the prince visit Oswald!” Just then a 
carriage rolled by, drawn b^ six horses. Brenzel now caught a 
glimpse of a young man in it, dressed in a blue surtout, and with 
a silver star on his breast. 

“ Oh dear, dear ! ” exclpmed Brenzel. “ The prince means to 
go to the Lion ; I am ndt at home; and now he will put up at 
the Eagle!” So saying, he hurried homewards, running until 
he lost his breath, and getting the line cane on(;e more between 
his legs, so that he came down again with violence upon his 
already battered nose, llising up. He hastened on, notwithstand- 
ing the pain, and found his part of the village quite deserted — 
no prince at the Lion — no prince at the Eagle ; but his kitchen- 
maid came bi’eathless to tell him — “ All the people are down at 
the schoolmaster’s waiting to see the prince.” And there, sure 
enough, he found \i, crowd in front of OsAvald’s house. Presently 
the door was opened, the prince appeared walking between 
Oswald and bJizabeth, then kindly shook hands with them, 
stepped into his carriage, and was soon whirled away,* leaving 
the spectators more thmi ever convinced that Oswald was a 
magician. 

“ Even great princes come to him for money,” said one of the 
sages of Goldenthal when the adventure was talked over. “ If 
I had his deep knowledge, do you think I would live here and 
keep school as he does ? No, I would ride about like the prince, 
ana have my kitchen full of good living, and my cellar full of 
wine. If 1 sold myself to Satan, it would be for something 
worth while.” 

Poverty, like riches, cormpts the heart ; and there were some 
poor* wretches in Goldenthal, who, while they talked of Oswald's 
supposed arrangement with Satan, secretly wished that they 
iCOutd tnake as good a bargain. 
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V. 


THE GOLHMAKERS’ CONFEDERACY. 

The inhabitants of Goldenthal, as may be already judged, were 
ill-instructed, and full of the prejudices beloiig'inj;* to a rude and 
primitive state of things. Never accustomed to observe the 
operation of natural causes, they readily traced all that was re- 
markable to something beyond nature — to magic, or the practice 
of unlioly arts. That their neighboui' Oswald, a discharged sol- 
dier, with means notaboye^the common, should Kve in comfort, 
want for no money, and be visited by princes, was to their minds 
supernatural. The report spread by his mother-in-law added 
strength to this wild notion ; and now it was a contirmed belief 
among many that he could derive his wealth only by an inter- . 
course with evij spirits; perhaps, as has been already hinted, he 
had, like Dr Faustus, sold himself body and soul to the great 
enemy of mankind. 

Worked on by necessity, a number of the poorest men in 
Goldenthal, unknown to each other, began to cultivate Oswald’s 
friendship. Seizing on favourable opportunities, they, one after 
the other, visited him privately, and hinted that they required 
his advice respecting tneir circumstances. They had evidently 
a mighty secret, which tli(»y longed to utter. At last one ven- 
tured to speak out, and said, Osw’ald, you can make gold ; teach 
me to do it. I am so poor, that I care for .nothing, not even 
to see Beelzebub in proper person. I am, in short, ready to 
strike any bargain to get out of my poverty.” Oswald was 
amazed at the folly and impiety of this confession. But for 
some time he hardly knew what to say to men so ignorant and 
vicious. 

Having at length, after some time for deliberation, formed a 
scheme by which he might take advantage of the men’s willing- 
ness to work out any plan he might suggest, he told them all 
individually that he was prepared to teach them the art of gold- 
making, and that for this purpose thiy must come to his house 
on a certain evening, a short time bemre midnight. All, as a 
niJitter of course, gladly promised to attend. 

Accordingly, on the appointed night, the would-be gold- 
makers ariWed at Oswald’s house, each supposing himself a 
solitjuy visitor, and all were conducted into one room in entire 
darkhess. Every one shuddered as he felt others near him, 
and all stood together in the darkness in breathless tensor until 
the church clock struck twelve. Then suddenly the door w'as 
opened, and Oswald walked in arrayed in full military costume, 
with a feather in his cap, a sword at his side, and bearing two 
candles in his hands. He found thirty-two visitors present, all 
looking ashamed of their mutual recognition and temfied at . 
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the appearance of one whom they believed to be closely allied 
W’ith evil demons. 33ut Osw’ald looked on them with a very 
serious face, and beg-an to speak — “ Look at me, unhapjiy men, 
and see who I am. I follow no black art. I am a worshipfier 
of God. In God^s way only is pvos])erity to be found. But 
you have been far out of that way. You have been drunken 
lazy wretches, cruel to your wives and children, and now 
you are in debt and misery. Will you let me help you? If 
you would be as ricli as I am, do as 1 do!’’ So saying*, he 
poured upon the table a heap of gold from a bag*. The 
men all stared with dazzled eyes; their hearts beat and but- 
tered fearfully. Oswald co^itiniied — You have camie to learn 
how to make g'old. 1 will teach you. But you must serve an 
apprenticeship of seven years and seven weeks, lie who ob- 
serves my lessons for tliat time, shall at tlie end have njoj*e g'old 
to spare than you see now upon this table. But, I tell you, my 
rules will be hard to obey, unless you turn your hearts and 
become new rnen.'^ 

All the listeners, in anxious silence, stared on Oswaldk? 
face, as if he were their judg-e just about to pronounce their 
doom. 

“Now, hear my rules for g:old-inakini^,’' said lie, “to he kept 
for the sj)ace of si'ven years and s(*ven wu‘eks. If any of you w ill 
not observe these rules, let him depart.’^ Not one moved fi'om 
his place ; jO Oswald delivered the following* rules for gold- 
making* : — 

“1. You shall 4void all taverns, and regularly attend the 
church. 

2. You shall play no games wdth cards, dice, Sac. nor gamble 
in any way. 

3. You shall use no oaths, nor lying* and slanderous words. 

4. Every day you shall have ])iayers in your families, and 
labour indu&tnoi sly. 

5. ^'ou sJiall < oiisumo neither wdne nor brandy, and be strictly 
tenijx^rate in eveiy thing*, not even smoking tol)a<!co. 

(5. You shall suffer no weeds to stand in Tmur gardens, nor 
rubbish to he in j'our houses. 

7. You shall keep your own persons and those of your chil- 
dren clean and deef’iit. 

By this last sign I shall know if you are faithful. Now% if 
you will promise to observe these rules for the time mentioned, 
step forward and join hands with me.” 

One after another came forw'ard and reached his arm over 
the pile of gold on the table, and elasfied Oswald’s band, 
and said, “1 wdll!” At length all the men present made the 
pmnhse. 

“ Now,” said Oswald, “ go to your homes, and remember 
that you have entered into a contederacy for well-doing. We 
are all, henceforth, to be as one man in the cause. Each is to 
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support the other. If any is weak, wx will help him. Fare- 
well.’^’^ 

In silence the men departed and souji^ht their respective homes. 
None of them was but surprised at the unexpected turn which 
affairs had taken, and individually, they mifi^ht have rejected tlm 
plan pointed out for their acceptance; they were, however, 
pledg'ed to each other, and shame, if nothing* else, would keep 
them from breaking* their promise. It is at least certain that 
one and all acted on Oswald^s midnight injunction. Next morn- 
ing, considerately advised by Oswald, they set about divers little 
reforms in and about their dwellings, also in their outward ap- 
pearance. 

* Tins roiiforenco and its o1»Jects remind ns of an anecdote in Scottish 
socinl liistory. When James I. visited iSeotland in Kil?, he found his old 
friend 'riioiuaa, fii'st earl of 11 add in jji ton, who at the time filled the ofliee 
of president of th(‘ Court of Session, excecdinjjjly ricli, and that there was 
a gen end Ix'Iief of his liaviiiG: discovered tlie Pliilosopher’s 8tonc — the art 
of gold-making. James, who was in the habit of nieknaming all his eour- 
tiej’s, had given the earl ih('. familiar title of Tam o’ the Covvgate, from his 
residing in a street of tliat name. Highly taken with the idea that Tam 
had ])OssesHed Idniself of tlie enviable talisman of tlie Philosopher’s Stone, 
he w’:is not long in h tting his friend and gossip know of tlie story which 
he had heard respeeting him. Whether the lord president was offended 
at the iin^mtation, In^s not been recorded ; but it is probable tliat he took 
it in good ]>art, es be immediately invited the king and the rest of the 
coinpjMiy pri’sent to come to Ins house in the Cowgate next day, wdicn ho 
W'oidd both do his best to give them a good dinner, and lay open to them 
the wholi! mystery of tlu' Plnlosopbev’s Stone. This agreeable invitation 
wns of course areepted ; and the next day necordmgly saw his house 
thronged with the gay and gorgeous figures of England’s king and cour- 
all of w'liom the president feasted to their heart's eontcut. After 
dinner, tlie king reminded him of his Pliiloso])!ier’s Stone, and expressed 
the utmost anxiety to be speedily made aeipuihited with so rare a tica- 
snre, when the pawky lord addressed his majesty and the eomjiany in a 
shoi t speech, eonehiding with this information, that his whole secret lay 
in luo sirn])le and tamiliar maxims — “Never put off till to-morrow wliat 
can be done to-day ; nor ever trust to anothdr’s hand what your own can 
execute.” He might have added, fiom the works of an illustrious con- 
tenixiorary, 

** Thi& only is tho wntehcraft 1 have used.” 

The guests, wlio expected to find tho earl’s talisman of a more tangible 
character, were perhaps disappointed that the whole matter turned out to 
he mere wor<la ; but the king, who could appreciate a good saying, took 
up the aff-iir more blithely, and eomjrliinented his liost upon the means 
lie had enijdoyt'd in the construction of his fortune, adding, that these 
admirable apothegms slionld henceforth he jirovH'rbial, under the ajipel- 
latioii of “ Tam o’ the fhrer/a/'c’.s Tliilomplmr''s Sione.’^ The king .appears to 
have been obeyed in this by his Scottish subjects with more readiness 
than he found in certain other of the edicts which he issued upon the 
occasion of his visit to Scotland ; for, long after the Episcopal forms of 
w^orshii) which lie then (*ngrafted upon Presbytery bad ]>assed away and 
been forgotten, 'I'am o’ the Cowgate’a Philosopher’s Stone was remembered 
with satisfiiction, and it has even been used as an adage wkliin the recol- 
lection of aged persons still alive. 
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** What is the matter ? Is the prince coming* again ? ex- 
claimed the lame old village watchman as he went his round 
the next morning, and saw several men dressed more decently 
than was usual. Besides, there were other wonders in Golden- 
thal — washing, sweeping, and rubbing of windows, doorways, 
tables, and benches ! 

And this marvel did not suddenly die aivay ; but from week to 
week new causes of wonder arose "for all the Goldeiithalers who 
were not in the secret of the goldrnakers^ confederacy. The 
taverns began to look deserted. The court for ninepins on Sun- 
day echoed neither to rolling balls, curses, nor laughter. Cards 
and dice lay almost iindisdurbed. Those who had been the most 
frequent visitox*s at the taverns, now employed their evenings 
'^th their wives and children, or in looking over their lields. 
The host of the Eagle, when he saw his benches almost empty on 
Sunday, nearly shed tears of vexation as he exclaimed, “ Have 
all the people lost their senses ? There must be some amendment 
of this — such a sad state of things must not be tolerated Breii- 
zel, too, joined loudly in the complaint. Said he, “ This is an 
infamous conspiracy against me!” The reformation in his 

S arish attracted th^* attention even of the old parson, and he 
ated it all from the delivery of one of his longest sermons. 
Enraged that the clergyman should acknowledge the change of 
manners as an improvement, the two public&is almost entirely 
left their places in the church. 


VI. 

ACCOUNTS ARE EXAMINED — THE SAVINGS* BOX — THE SOUP-KITCHEN — 
TAVERNS SHUT UP. 

As the year passed on, several members of the goldmakers’ 
party came to the schoolmaster, complaining that, though they 
had attended t,j all his rules of economy, they were encumbered 
with old debts, and threatened with expulsion from their houses. 
O.nvald looked carefully into all their accounts. The disorderly 
and melancholy state in which he found them gave him great 
trouble; but he toiled through them. He then helped the poor 
people to reckon up their earnings, their expenditure, and the 
sums thgr could contrive to lay by for the payment of their old 
debts. Some families he helped by liriding employment for the 
young people in the town. 

Having, in the course of his reading, learned the nature of 
sayings’ banks, Oswald thought there was a good opportunity of 
establishing one in the village. He therefore collected a number 
of persons, among the rest the members of the confederacy, and 
ejqMained to them how one of these banks might be set up. All 
agreed that it might answer, if Oswald would undertake its 
management. This he very willingly consented to do. The 
jsavin^^ hank was begun, and the money which was collected 
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was lent at interest to those who needed it, and who could be 
trusted. 

The g-etting* of interest was a new thing to so many of the 
villagers, that th(?y became zealous in saving, and were even so 
economical as to be disposed to rob themselves and their children 
<»f necessary food. This suggested to Oswald a new means of 
economy. He persuaded his mother-in-law, with the help of 
others, to prepare soup for the poor families, for which they paid 
a very low price, and so gained food ,at a great saving oi time 
and expense in fuel and cookery. Soon this plan was found to be 
so beneficial, and became so popular, that the host of the Eagle 
opened a rival soup-kit(!heii. This, however, did not succeed 
well, nor did it deserve to do, for the publican thought only of 
his own interest. With all their poverty, the Goldenthalers had 
been famous for their propensity to litigation, and just now the 
host of the Eagle tavern was engaged in a lawsuit about an old 
oak tree which, he thought, belonged to his land. It had already 
cost him a thousand gilders ; and now he was led on and on until 
he was compelled to sell his house and fields to pay his lawyers 
and other creditors. This, however, brought good to Golden- 
thal, for the Eagle was now shut up, and tlie Lion left alone. 

The number of well-doers was now so greatly increased, that 
Oswald was not exposed to the same ungracious persecutions he 
once was. Still, there was an old set, confirmed in bad habits 
and prejudices, who shook their heads at the signs of the times, 
and said — ^Tis plain the village is going to ruin. There is only 
one public-house supported. Alas ! we once had three ! ” Oswald 
reproved their mistake, and told them that the Lion and the 
Eagle were ravenous wild beasts that had fed on the substance of 
the community too long. When Brenzel heard that the school- 
master had called the Lion a wild beast, he was ready to burst 
with anger, and threatened an action for damages ; but Oswald 
kept out of the claws of the Lion. 


VIL 

A THUNDER-STORM — THE NEW CLERGYMAN. 

About this time there was a terrible storm one nij^ht. All the 
sky seemed as if in flames. The thunder rolled, houses shook, 
and windows clattered. A terrible flush of lightning burst upon 
the parsonage, and blazed around the building ; but happily no 
part caught fire. Yet so severe was the shock of alarm to the 
poor old clergyman, that he was very ill, and in the course of a 
few days he died. The ignorant Goldenthalers laid the blame 
upon the government, for forbidding the ringing of the church- 
bells in thunder-storms. “ We might have rung the thunder 
away,’’ said some of the old ones. Oswald showed them the 
eiTor of their notion, and taught them the cause of thunder, and. 
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the use of the licrhtninff coudiietor. He fitted one to his own 
house, and the miller followed his exainjde. This, aj^-ain, dis- 
pleased some, who said it was an impious folly, and asked, 

Cannot th(3 Almighty send his lig’htnin^ wherever he jdeases?’' 
Oswald took pains to correct this mistake, and showed tliem the 
ri^ht way of trusting in Providence, and still making’ use of all 
proper means of averting’ danger. His doctrine was new and 
strange ; but it happily made some converts. 

^J\) supply the plaxte of the deceased parson, a young pT*eacher, 
named Koderick, was appointed to (loldenthaf. “ What can 
such a boy as that do for us C’ said some of the old people, when 
they saw the new parson, who was about twenty-seven years of 
age; and when they had heard him, they added, “ Ah, w(j see our 
new parson is one of the new’tangh'd preachers. AVe can under- 
stand every word that he says. What is the good of that ? He is 
not learned enough : he should go more dee])ly into things. Our 
w^orthy old paison was a ditfereiit man : lie could preach for an 
hour and a half far lieyond our understanding’s. It was quite 
delightful to hear him !” 

Fortunately, there were some in Goldenthal vdio (‘oiild better 
estimate the new parson, and they found him a jiious, worthy, 
and learned man, though young. He was soeiulde, and yet 
seiious; humble in de])ortineiit,‘ and yet cominanduig respect; 
full of patience ; and when he spoke reproof, it was still the 
voi(\-* of love. Soon aftbr his arrival in Goldenthal, he visited 
every family in his parish. His manifest kindness infused 
I’ontidence into the minds of his people; he heai’d their com- 
plaints, overruled their dissensions, attended to all their wants, 
and visited most freijueiitly ‘ the poorest and tlie lowest of 
his dock. On Sunday, in the pulpit, he spoke so that every 
hearer believed the cliscourse to be addressed esiiecially to 
himself. 

Great was tlie delight of this good young clergyman on his 
first visit to Oswald’s school. The cleanliness, quietness, and 
good order of the children ])leasingly surprised him. As Oswald 
knelt dow'n to offer his jirayer of thanksgiving and adoration, 
the visitor knelt beside him, and tears fell from his eyes as 
Oswald prayed for the children. Whim this devotional ex- 
ercise was over, he addressed to Oswald the wariiii’St expres- 
sion of thfinks for the attention he had jiaid to the young. 
‘^Excellent man!” said he, “you have here sown good seed 
fur eteniity: may I be able to follow your example! If ever I 
am disi’ouraged in my duties, I shall come here and be a scholar 
myself.” 

And now, when the children found that the new parson so 
highly esteemed their teacher, their love and admii’ation of 
Oswald rose higher than before, and the consequence w as, the 
scho(d prospered more rapidly than ever. Iloderick was a healer 
.of the bodies ai well as the souls of his people. He turned them 

- 5 » 
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from the error of their fantastic ways of dealinsi: with some 
(lisen«(\s by spells, charms, &.c. ; and as he had studied medicine 
so as to know the i*emedies for nmiiy common complaints, he 
\vronf>:ht so many p^ood cures, that the poor people had great 
c(miideiice in him. Thus he followed his Master, “ healing the 
sie.k, and preaching the kingdom of heaven.” lie was also skil- 
lul in many other uselul things ; for he had considered in his 
y(uith that no knowledge of the alFairs of life ought to be 
neglected by the country parson. Among other things, he was 
skilled in the management of bees, and had brought some very 
choice hives to (loldeiithal. And the result of his endeavours to 
introduce the cai-e of bees among the people was, that, in the 
conrs(‘ of a few 3"ears, Goldenthal was famous in all the neigh- 
bounng towns for its rich and luscious honey. 

IJ(' knew how to divide his attention well between the souls 
niul bodies of his peojile; and as he attended to th('ir comfort in 
their houses, he laboured to reline and elevate their minds by the 
sei vices at chur<di. He determined to reform their practice of 
singing in church, which had bijen coarse, violent, and noisy. 
JilY(‘ry one had beiai accustomed to bawl with all his might, as if 
he would crack thf* windows or raise tlie roof; and the old peojde 
vere so attached to this custom, that they thought the j)raise of 
(iod could be sung in no other way. Oswald had made a refor- 
mation among the young, and had taught them to sing with 
him at school haimioniously, in four parts. Some of the old 
peoi)le admired this style of singing in the school ; hut still they 
thought nothing but the old style of bawling would do for the 
church. But the young parson determined to quell the stonn of 
discord which otleiided his ears, and therefore hei proposed that 
sei'vi(^(j should be opened by the children singing alone. This 
was done ; but by degrees some of the adults AV(^re tempted to 
ioin softly in the turn*, wliich was just as Oswald and Roderick 
desired ; and, in course of time, such a right feeling for true, 
harmonious, and devotional singing was spread among the people, 
that the whole congregation united their voices so softly and 
well, that the harmony from the choir of children was heard 
distinct from the general sound, and with a solemn and devo- 
tional effect. 


VIII. 

TUK GOLDENTUALERS WIN GOOD FAT>IE — A NEW OVERSEER — 
DEBTS TO BE PAID. 

We pass over a wspace of time during which Roderick and 
Oswald were labouring to confirm and t;xtend the good work of 
reformation which they had begun. And what was the result ? 
Good credit was I'estored to Goldenthal, and a favourable report 
of the village was spread throughout the neighbouring country. 
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Tlie hemp, flax, prrain, veg*etables, and fruit bi'oug-ht to market 
from Golaenthal were all so prood as to raise surprise. The butter 
was exquisite and abundant. In short, the village rose so rapidly 
in public estimation, that the surrounding townspeople jokingly 
etyjed it the “ Goldmakeks’ Village.’* 

*Some might suppose that Oswald, who was the spring of every 
good movement among the people, had burdened himself ana 
his good wife with too many oftices ; but he knew better how to 
arrange his affairs. He had found out among, his jmpils, and 
trained for the seiwice, a youth able to take the greater part of 
the labour of the school. This young man’s name was John 
Heiter, and, as a teacher, »he soon became almost as much beloved 
by the pupils as Oswald. 

The confederacy of the thirty-two stood firm to th(dr principles, 
and made converts by their examples ; but still there were several 
idle and miserable men in Goldenthal, who arrayed themselves 
against every improvement ; and at the head of these poor crea- 
tures stood the host of the lion, the misguided Brenzel. Great 
was the wrath and vexation of this stubborn man when Oswald 
and an honest industrious man named Ulrich Stark were elected 
to fill two vacancies in the board of guardians for the village. 
But he disguised his anger as well as he could, and paid a visit 
to Oswald, congratulating him upon his election. 

But now, at the first meeting of the guardians, when Oswald 
and Ulrich Stark proceeded to business, they first demanded a 
rigid examination of the account-books. Here all was in the 
greatest disorder. The parish still owed about seven thousand 
gilders, and of this half was owing to the host of the Lion, who 
received five per cent, interest on the capital he had lent, while 
he payed only four per cent, for sums he had borrowed from the 
same funds, which w as clearly unjust. Great expenses had been 
caused by all kinds of trifling visits and little afl'airs of business, 
which honourable men would have done gratuitously. In short, 
the whole of the accounts bore strong testimony against the sel- 
fishness }uid fraud of the late managers of the parish property, 
and none was so seriously criminated as the host of the Lion. 
Oswald made out such a dark account against this man, that 
the haughty and despotic Brenzel had to humble himself and 
supplicate for mercy. But Oswald determined, in justice to the 
poor, the widows, and the orphans, to refer the w hole business 
to the proper legal authorities, by whom the accounts of Golden- 
thal parisn were scrutinised ; and the consequence was, that a 
warrant w as issued against the host of the Lion, his goods were 
seized, and he was condemned to imprisonment. 

Oswald was now almost master of the parish ; but his position 
was not an easy one. He had many hard journeys to perform, 
and much opposition and misrepresentation to enUure before he 
could avert tne dangers which had threatened the ill-regulated 
» place. His first task was to diminish the burden of the debt 
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Still lying upon the people — above six thousand gilders. For this 
pui’pose he eommenced a valuation of all the land .in Goldenthaly 
that it might be known what were the real circumstances of 
every parishioner, and what the amount of taxes he ought to 
pay. He next determined that a better use should be made of 
the land, which was common parish property, and thus he ex- 
plained his plan to his fellow -parishioners : — You know that 
this common land is of little service to the poor at present. It 
is trodden down by the cattle belonging to those who are com- 
paratively rich. This is not fair. Eveiy man in the parish has 
a right to a share of it; but now those who do not keep axiy 
cattle derive no benefit from it. Let us have it portioned out, 
and fairly cultivated.’^ This proposition was met by munnurs 
and obj<ictions from those interested in unfair usages; but the 
majority were with Oswald, and the motion was carried. The 
rich farmers appealed to govexTiment against Oswald’s innova- 
tion, but the only answer they received was — The common 
belongs to the parishioners, and not to the cows of Goldenthal ; 
and every peasant may claim his portion, and make use of it as 
he pleases. You are not so careful to 2)reserve the ancient rights 
of your parish, as to defend your own selfish practices.” 

The following spring found a great improvement in the waste 
laud of Goldenthal. Gardens were now blooming where lately 
the cattle had grazed upon scanty herbage. Hops, beans, hemp, 
flax, cabbages, potatoes, clover, and corn, were flourishing on the 
newly-broken ground. Even the farmers who had opposed Os- 
wald’s plan confessed that its result was indeed cheering, for the 
poor peo])le were becoming more industrious, and paying their 
old debts. Next, Oswald turned his attention to the torest land 
belonging;’ to the narish, and called a meeting of the Goldenthalera 
to consider another new project. He explained to them that 
he had observed a sad waste of wood in the village. “ Other 
parishes,” said he, ‘‘consume less of this valuable article for 
nousehold purposes, because they have public ovens, where 
one fire does the work of a hundred. Why cannot we follow 
their example ? To burn wood as we do, is to burn gold.” An- 
other of the parish officers observed, that in some villages there 
were also public washing-houses, which he would also recom- 
mend to the people of Goldenthal for their convenience and 
economy. These propositions were approved of by the meeting ; 
and next, Oswald led them to consider for what profitable use they 
might employ the spare wood, so as to make it help tojvards the 
payment of their debts. After some opposition, a good plan was 
agreed upon, and the profits realised in one year by the erection 
of public ovens and washing-houses, as well as the economy of 
fuel, surprised all those who had never before turned their atten- 
tion to such speculations. 

And now, as the parish debt was melting away, and many of 
the Goldenthalers who had once been clothed in rags showed. 
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themselves in decent appnrel at the market, the townspeople 
imagined that not a single beggar was to be found in (Toldeiitb.d. 
But" this was too good yet to be true. Some of the old j-iice i-e- 
mained, aiid i-efused to be improved. There were still too man}' 
who preierred begging to any honourable labour; and even able- 
bodied men and women were to be Ibund who would not only 
live by begging themselves, but would marry and bring up 
children in beggary. Such disorders gi^eved the heart of the 
worthy young pai-son, and ho liad many consultations with 
Osw’ald regarding’ tlje best mode of remedy. “UnleSs we remove 
this great evil/’ said he, “our prosperity wull hav%a worm at its 
root, and soon deea 3 \’' * 

The ’8pital, as the poor-house was called, w'as a miserable ])laee, 
where the poor hud been huddled together like cattle ni a fold, 
without any discrimination of age, sex, character, or state of 
health, and there kept without any ]»roper snpervi'^ion, and sup- 
plied with no useful enj]>loyment. Roderick liad oft('n visited 
the place, and was resolved that such a nursery of idleii(\ss and 
vice should no longer delile and disgrace his parish. A list was 
prepared of all the people unable to support theuiselvos. The 
%pital was reformed, ami changed into (juite another house. A 
large kitchen was made, where the c(X)iving for all tlic inmates 
might be done. Separate rooms were established for tlie men 
and the women respectively, and two chambers set apart for the 
sick, A separate sleeping-cell, too, was provided for every 
healthy person. Into the iiewly-aiTanged house all peivsons ivlio 
had no liouses were conducted, as well as the children of such 
families as had no decent accommodation at home. Children 
were left with their parents in all cas(*s w here this could be done 
without peril to the health of both their bodies and tlieir minds. 

Siiitahlc persons were appointed to visit all the families receiv- 
ing from the J^al’l^h relief in their own houses, and regular rt‘ports 
were given by < lese visitors to Roderick and Oswald. All the 
panjiers wlio could labour were compelled to do so in support of 
the ihiids of the ’Spital ; and if any one refused to do his duty, he 
wnis condemmxl to iiTj])risounient, and supplied only with tread 
and water. This regulation soon exposed the distinction between 
the w<*rthless and those wdio were w illing to become useful mem- 
bers of society. The land iitta>‘hed to the ^Spital was laid out in 
gardens, and soon show'ed signs of good cultivation. Every 
pauper was obliged to c*,ontribule a certain amount of the produce 
of bis allotment to the common fund, but wnth jiermission to 
raise more for liis own purposes. Abundiuit work w'as found for 
all who were strong in mending the roads, di’aining the boggy 
parts of the forest, felling trees, planting, clearing the water- 
<;ourses, and other ways. There was in-door work too for rainy 
weather, and for the w*ornen. They w’ere required to keep all the 
furniture in the ’Spital in good order, and to keep themselves 
employed wdth spinning, knitting, and sewing. By such 
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measures, enforced l)y a constant, kind, and watchful supervi- 
sion, tile ’Spital was transfoimed into a conifoi’table abode, and a 
nursery of industrious habits. And all this was soon done with- 
out any e.xpense to the parish. The inmates of the house were 
soon aide to ju-epare and cook their own food, repair their clothes, 
and to inanuiactuj'e ^-oods which found a sale. Their minds also 
improved as their physical condition was elevated by decency, 
industry, and orderly habits. Roderick conducted divine w or- 
ship in the ’Spital on sevtiral evening’s in the \\ etjk ; and the in- 
mates were tauiiht not only to respect themselves, and do justice 
to their neij^hbours, but also to be humble and devout before 
their Maker and Saviour. 

It should bii observed, that every inmate was at liberty to leave 
the house whenever lie thoug'ht proper, provided that he could 
show that he had a fair jirosnect of otherwise honourably sup- 
porting* himself and those beiong'iiig to him. Thus many who 
liad been burdens to themselves and to the parish, by kind and 
prudent means, well carried out, were restored to the hapiiy con- 
dition of being willing and able to sujiport themselves, and con- 
tribute to the welfare of society at Golaeiithal. 


IX. 

SOlVmTHTNO NEW AGAIN. 

^^What can Oswald be scheming now?^^ said some of the 
people w hen the reformer bijgaii to devote his evenings to the 
measurement of their farms. He'was walking about with the 
schoolmaster, John Ileiter, stretching the cliain, or looking over 
t]ie tops of the stakes he had lixed in the ground. “What 
all this ineaii r’ asked the people. 

In the course of some months, Oswald had prepared a 
comjdete map of all the land in the parish, with every stile, 
house, and path. This was suspended in tlie parish vestry, 
and many went to wonder at it every day, until Oswald as- 
sembled the principal land proprietors to hear an explanation 
of his design. 

“ Here,” said lie, “ is a jdan of all your lands, which pur school- 
master, assist(!d by some of the boys, has made out for us. I will 
now explain my purpose. When I surveyed the fields which 
you liave cultivated with hard labour, I could not hut obseiwe 
that some of them yield less than they ought to do with good 
management, and, in many instances, a great part of the labour 
and expense of cultivation might be spared. 1 propose to render 
your })Jaiis more economical, by saving, in the first place, tints. 
As you have bought your several parcels of land at various times, 
I find that they lie widely scattered, so that a man has to cross 
the parish sometimes to go from one of his fields to another. 
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Here is a ^eat waste of time. One of you has a small piece of 
land on the hill-side, then another patch oehind the wood, another 
near the hig’h road, and still another patch on the other side of 
our rivulet. Thus a ^reat part of the day is spent in walk- 
ing* to and fro ; and this loss of time by every man employed on 
the land, and also by your cattle drawing* manure, &c. must, 
when summed up, appear a very serious matter at the end of the 
year. Now, if all these scattered pieces of land could be g*athered 
into one compact allotment, would not there be a great saving* of 
time, labour, and expense ? ” 

All assented ; but some su^g^ested that it was not easy to carry 
land about. Oswald went op to explain his plan. 

“ My plan has its difficulties,” said he; “but only be fair and 
obliging to each other, and as you can see now how much land 
belongs to each of you, I would suggest that you may, with 
mutual advantage, make exchanges of land, so as to have all 
your farms more compact. The advantage will surely be great. 
Throw aside sellishnesa ; do the thing that is just ; take time for 
consideration, and I believe yem will carry the plan into effect 
for the good of the parish.” 

Some shook their heads, and said it was impossible ; yet they 
began to study it at their homes. It became the most popular* 
entertainment during the winter to discuss the proposed measure; 
and in the spring several good arrangements were made. Then, 
when some of the small farmers found the profit of having their 
lands together, others became anxious to share in the improve- 
ment : the map was studied every evening, and the divisions of 
land were soon more conveniently disposed for cultivation. Per- 
severance in good plans carried on improvement in Goldenthal, 
until it indeed deserved its name. It was a golden valley. The 
village lay in the midst of fruitful gardens, orchards, meadows, 
and golden corn-fields. The foot-paths over the fields were kept 
smooth and clear from weeds, and the roads throughout the 
parish were ornamented with fruit trees. The village looked 
like a flourishing little town. Every house had shining windows, 
a polished door, a roof of tiles, a little flower garden, and a hive 
of bees. The people were well clothed, and their cheerful faces 
told that they lived happily together. Many had brown, sun- 
burnt fac*es ; but strength and health were smiling from their 
ej’^es. The young men of the neighbouring villages looked wist- 
fully at the maidens of Golden thS, and even the sons of respect- 
able farmers thought they did well to obtain the hand of one of 
these ma.i(l(*ns, who supplied the want of money with genuine 
houseliold virtues. 

After sendee on Sunday, Goldenthal presented a scene of true 
rural happiness. Parties of friends and relatives assembled in 
the houses, or sat in the gardens enjoying fruit, honey, milk, and 
other pastoral luxuries. The village became a favourite place of 
resort for the respectable people of the town ; and even in winter. 
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gkatincr parties would meet at Ooldenthal, Under the guidance 
of'Heiter, the schoolmaster, the young choir had attained such 
proficiency, as to be able to sing choral pieces, such as could 
seldom be heard even in the neighbouring towns. Thus the 
young people, supplied with innocent and intellectual amuse- 
ments, and shut out from many temptations, were able to spend 
their evenings in summer and in winter, without feeling any- 
thing of that dulness and want of occupation by which many are 
led into intemperance and other vices. 

As may b(? supposed, there were some who were disposed to 
mar the good results of Oswald’s labours. A number of the 
village peasants, as they became more wealthy, were tempted to 
vanity. Some of their daughters dressed too gaily ; while some 
of the men indulged in the wnne-flask, or at the billiard table. 
But this conduct aroused thc' fears of all the well-disposed inha- 
bitants, and, taught by experience, they foresaw' in such vanities, 
and indulgences the first tendency to go backwards. 'When 
fully aware of the evil, there were grave deliberations on the 
subject; and a species of union w'as formed, of persons who 
agreed to abide by certain regulations as to dress and manners. 
This movement had the desired effect; tlie force of public opinion 
suppressing the tendencies to vice and disorder. Every year the 
regulations were read aloud in the church to the congregation, 
and such additions were made from time to time as seemed neces- 
sary. After the reading, the question was put to all, old and 
young, men, women, and children, in the assembly* — “ Will you 
stand b^ this code of laws, which is the foundation of all our 
prosperity, happiness, and honour And all the people answered 
with one accord, with a loud voice, that they would. Thus the 
integrity of the parish was preserved. 


X. 


THE BAPTISM OF OSWALD’S CHIU). 

And now Oswald w'as truly happy ; for his Elizabeth presented 
to him a line healthy son. He went to cany the news to his 
friend the new host at the Lion, w ho w'as one of the faithful mem- 
bers of the confederacy. “ Friend,” said Oswald,, “ I think I 
have never yet asked you to bestow a favour upon me. Now I 
must do it. My wife has just given me a son and heir. I can- 
not leave her and go to the town ; but I require, for a certain 
purpose, the loan of five hundred gilders — only for eight days,” 
‘^Of course I will lend them,” said the host of the Lion ; hut 
1 have not all that in gold.” 

Let it be gold if you can,” said Oswald ; “ see what you can 
do, and bring it to my house to-morrow evening exactly at eight 
o'clock. But say notning of it to anybody,” 
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In the same way Oswald called upon every one of the two-and- 
thirty men who had made the promise to keep the seven rules. 
To each of them he addressed the same petition, and appointed 
the same time and nlace for receiving* the money. All these 
friends met at Oswald’s house at the hour of dusk, and were con- 
ducted into a chamber almost dark. Oswald went out to fetch 
candles, and in a few minutes rfiturned, arrayed in a military 
costume, with star, vswoi’d, and feather, just as he liad appeared 
to them in the suine room seven years before. “ Iljive you 
brought the money, my friends f ’ saiil he ; “ please to lay it upon 
the table,” One after another stepped forward, and laid his heap 
of money upon it. „ 

Then Oswald spoke : — “ Remember, my friends, that now your 
time -of probation has expired. The seven years and seven weeks 
are gone. And now you have platied more gold upon this table 
than lay upon it on the night of our engag'ement. My promise 
is fulfilled : I have taught you the ai*t of goldmaking. And now 
abide faithful to (tO( 1 and ^our own vows ; so slnill your welfare 
increase from day to day. Bring up your children by the same 
rules, and your welfare will descend to them.” Many expres- 
sions of hearty gratitude broke forth as Oswald ceased speaking. 
He now returned the money to those who were so willing to lend, 
assuring them that lie did not need it. “ Tlien what can we do 
for you t-o express our thankfulness ?” said several at once. Only 
tell us, and we are ready to go through fire to serve you j for 
without you we should have been ruined.” 

Then Oswald answered — 1 thank you for your sincere friend- 
ship ; but I have no need of assistance of any kind. Thanks to 
a worthy man, my good father, who gave me a fair edu- 
cation. When a soldier, I found all that I had learned useful, 
and my knowledge of land-measurement, next to my good con- 
duct, procured for me promotion to the rank of captain of horse. 
Ill a skmnish, when the prince w'as surrounded by foes, 1 daslied 
in with my sijuadron and rescued him. I received for that ser- 
vice this wound on my brow, and the star on my breast, with a 
good pension for life. The prince has never forgotten me, hut, as 
you have seen, has condescended to visit me here in Goldenthal. 
When I returned to my native village, and found it in such 
miserable circumstances, I thought it prudent to disguise my 
real conditio®. I soon lost all desire ©f living in Goldenthal, 
and should have gone away had I not seen Elizabeth, my dear 
wife : she kept me in the place. Then I resolved to do 
utmost towards improving the place where I chose to dwell, 'll) 
Ciirry out my plan, I hid my wealth and rank from all except 
my w'ife and her parents. And now,” he added, “ let this dis- 
covery of my station in the world make no difference in your 
intercourse with me : you are my brethren, and the title I shall 
he proudest of, will be to be called your ftiendP^ 

* Then,” said the chief speaker of the company, if we can ex- 
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press our tlianks in no other way, we and our families will attend 
jour child’s baptism, and make the day a festival in all our 
liouses !’’ 

Sunday came, and all the younp: people in Goldenthal arose 
rally ; for on that day Oswald’s child wns to be baptised. In 
the moi’nin^ Oswald went to the bedside and kissed the young* 
mother and her infant. “See, Elizabeth,” said he, “my heart 
is almost breaking with joy and sorrow mingled. My boy 
makes my heart glad, and the aspect of our village this morning 
moves me to tears. See ! who dare deny the capability of good- 
ness and gratitude in the souls of men ? During the night, they 
have de(;ked our house with gaidands and wreaths, as they did 
at our bridal ; and not only so, but all the cottages in the village 
are decorated with green tKiughs and wreaths of bright dowel’s, 
as if our festival was to be a festival in every family. And all 
the way fi'om our house to the church, they have planted stakes 
on each side of the road, and hung long strings of flowers between 
them, while the road is strewn with green leaves and miiny* 
coloured flowers.” 

The young mother blushed with pleasure, and her eyes were 
moistened as she heard what Oswald told. “ I have heard noises 
of going to and fro in the night,” said she, “ and knew not what 
to make of them.” She could not stay in bed, but must go to the 
window to see the decorations of the cottages. And then she 
w(?pt silently ; for nothing is more touching to a tender soul 
than to witness the sympathy of many united by one good feel- 
ing ; it is an anticipation of the joy that will be felt in heaven. 
Elizabeth returned to her infant son, and her |)arents arrived to 
prepare for the baptismal ceremony. The miller’s good wife 
could not express her joy at the gay appearance of the village. 
“ Never,” said she — “never was there such a baptism in Goldeii- 
thal before — no, not even at the birth of a prince have we had 
such a festival !” As she was speaking, a procession of hoys and 
girls came on towards Oswald’s house : all wci'e clothed in their 
best Sunday garments, and every one carried some little present 
for the cradle of the infant. They came in two at a time, and, 
kneeling dowm, kissed the hand of the young mother, calling her 
“ Mother Elizabeth then kissed the hand of Oswald, and called 
him “ F'ather Osw'ald !” 

Then all the church bells began to rin^ joyousl;f.* The child 
was dressed, and carried to the church. The grandfather and the 
gj'iinclmother followed, and bfdiind them walked the father, deeply 
moved in his soul. The whole congregation, old and young, 
stood before the church in a wide half-circle, waiiting for Oswald; 
and as he came, all said, as with one soft and friendly voice, 
“ Good moming, Father Oswald then all followed him into the 
church. After the baptism, the preacher, Roderick, delivered a 
sermon on the duty oi the people to be grateful for good guar- 
dians. He seemed to be inspired more than usually with his 
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theme. Word after word went to the hearts of the people. Wlien 
he came to the closing prayer, and with tremulous voice prayed 
for the g’ood guardians of Goldenthal — when, with tears no 
longer to be suppressed, he lisped out the name of Oswald, there 
was sobbing and weeping in the congregation : every one thought 
of all that Oswald had done for the parish ; arid at the conclusion 
of the service, the hymn for the life of the public guardians 
arose to Heaven from an assembly of warm and thankful hearts. 

Oswald walked to his house with his head bowed down, and 
yet happy at heart. When he saw his wife, he' could hardly 
imeak tor emotion. The parson, the miller and his wife, and 
Oswald’s fellow-guardians, sat down to the christening dinner ; 
then it was told that a festive dinner was prepared in every cot- 
tage, as if a child in every family had been baptised. Oswald 
shook his hea)&, and said, “ I am not worthy of all this kindness.'^ 
But the general joy cheered his soid. In the evening he visited 
many of the cottages to express his thanks for their display of 
affection; and until late in the twilight, youths and maidens 
were dancing on the green, and songs were resounding from the 
houses, the shade of tlie liipe trees, and the gardens all around. 
That4ay has been long talked of at Goldenthal; and since that 
Oswald has always kept the title of father, and Elizabeth 
has been called mother by all the young people of the village. 
Purely all good sown in this life shall be rewarded at last with a. 
rich harvest, for God, the loving and merciful, the rewarder of 
the good, lives and i*ules over us all. 
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TUB LAST EARL OF BERWBNTWATER. 

event took place in 1687, and in the ensuing year Sir Francis 
was made Earl of Berwentwater by King James II., then about 
to lose his throne in consequence of his arbitrary measures, and 
Ms endeavours to introduce the Boman CSatholic religion. 

When the Bevolution took place, and James, with his consort 
and intuit son, soo^t refuge in Branee, the Berwentwater 
family adher^moit Serotedly to Ms mined fortunes, thus mani- 
festing a whiidi must be approved of as taken by itself, 

hut which, in tsdstiiig circumstances, was dangerous, to the public 
peace, and aft to to evil. James, the eldest son of the 
second earl^ md the subject of this mesnoir, was brought up at 
St CtormaMstt Branee^ withfhe son of the exiled king, who was. 
of the aame ageu dud with whohst, aiecordingl^, he formed one of 
. those youthfii fidendships which are usuaBy found to he both the 
most tender and the most lasting. On the dea^ of Ms father 
in 1706, h4 succeeded in his seventeenth vear to the titles and 
estates ol'his family, and came to live at Bilston, in Northumber- 
land*, a due old mansion, where he exercised alnmt princely hos- 
pitality. He was in due time happily married to a daughter of 
Sir John Webb of Canfoid, in Borsetslhire, by whom he had two 
children, a son and daughter. His amiable dispositions now 
shone out in the management of his extensive property. He 
was regarded With affectionate venei*ation by men of eveiy rank, 
and was in tlie habit of visiting the cottages upon his estates, 
that his own eye might discover, and Ms own hand relieve, the 
wants and distresses of the poor. 

REBELLION OF 1715-16. 

Shortly after the death of Queen Anne,' and the accession of 
George L, which events occurred in the awtumn of 1714, a very 
extensive design existed for restoring the family of Stuart to 
the throne. Those who favoured this unhappy cause — usually 
temed Jacobite*?, from James (Jacobus! II., who had forfeited, 
the crown in 1688 — were principally old fhswes of rank in the 
north and west of England and in and othar persona 

who were adverse to those principles of wnarchy which 

had raised the family of Hanover to ^ IhfOnc. The govern^ 
ment of George I. becoming alarmed for took measures 

to prevent the expected insurifection, seized the horaes, arms, 
and ommumtiop wMch had been gathered together by the Jaco- 
bite leaders^ and hastened to take various persons into custody. 
The Habeas Corpus act) which gives the people a right to imme- 
4iabs trial, i^otud they be seizm for any alleged offences, was 
.^v|j^wiae suspended. This extreme measure is supposed to have 
j ^e rebellion. . 

- noblemen and gentlrori^f'who were ordered to be 

eustody on suspicion, were 'the Earl of Berwentwater, 
membei* of parltement for the coimty of North- 
^ Wurrahts were accordingly issued for their ap- 
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prehension ; hut the desi^ having been c^mmanieated'by one 
of the clerks at the secretary of state’s office to his lordship^s 
friends in London, they immediately gave him warning of the 
intended aiTest. Lord Derwentwater, in consequence, filed from 
Bilston, and found refuge in the cottage of one Bichard Lam- 
bert, a humble but faimul retainer of his family. Foi* some 
time preparations had been making by the Boman GathoKc 
gentry of Northumberland, in concert with their friends in 
J>ondpn, to appear in arms on the first warning. The manner 
in which they communicated their plans to eaen otlier is som^ 
what curious. As it was considered unsafe to employ the usual 
mode of canwing on so important a Correspondence, gentlemei^ 
were engaged to travel on horseback fi*om nlviee to place in the 
country, as if on commercial concerns, and fetters were deposited 
by them in secure situations, while others were there taken uQp 
and delivered elsewhere. The placing of letters beneath stones * 
at certain spots on the Mils and moors was one of the expedients 
resorted to ; and it was by tliis means that the Earl of iferwent-^ 
water received private intelligence from his friends. 

His lordship remained some time in concealment, but being at 
length desirous of an interview with his family, he repaired 
secretly to his own house. A considerate wife on such an occasion 
%vould nave probably recommended safe and moderate measures 
to her husband. But the Countess of Berwentwater is said to have 
been of a temijer which made her a bad adviser at this juncture. 
On his lordship presenting himself before her, she reproached 
him with some asperity, declaring, It was not fitting that the 
Earl of Berwentwater should continue to hide his head in hovels 
from the light of day when the gentry were Up in arms for the 
cause of their rightful sovereign.” It is also said that she at .the 
same time threw down her fan, indignantly exclaiming^ “ Take 
that, and give your sword to me.” These stinging reproaches 
decided the earl as to the course he should pursue. He resolved 
to join the insura’Cnts. Orders were instantly given that all his 
servants should hold- themselves in immediate readiness to march, 
and assembling his small company in the courtyard, he com- 
manded them to draw their swords and follow him. His horses 
had been for some time in the custody of a neighbouring justice’ 
of the peace, according to the order of council ; but when Ms 
lordship required them, they were returned. It is hinted by a 
historian of the period, fhat a smart bribe paid by the earl to the 
justice— for neither magistrates, nor judges, nor statesmen iix 
these times 'weifC above ^ing money to serve the ends of a suitor 
—was the ready means of unlockiag the doors ^ stables in 
which Ms lordship^s horses were confined,. « 

This unfortunate nobleman may now be said to have com- 
mitted himself for the cause of the Stuarts, trusting no doubt to 
the general unde^^stasridipg, If not express promise, that hundi^eds 
of other north-country gentlemen would readily throw them^ 
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selves into the siime enterprise. In this expectation, as events 
proved, his lordship was doomed to disappointment. Those who 
talk most about fighting for principle, 01*6 often wonderfully 
slack when the time for action arrives. It was on the 6th Octo- 
ber (1715) that the Earl of Berwentwater went into open rebel- 
lion. A few weeks before, the Earl of Mar had commenced a 
similar rising in Scotland, and he was now posted at Perth with 
a considerable body of troops. It was expected that, in both 
countries, the flocking to the Stuart standard would have been 
hearty and general ; and impoi'tant aid was expected from France.^ 
Unluckily for those who took arms, the unexpected death of 
JLiOuis XlV. prevented all foreign assistance, and also acted 
severely in repressing the ardour of such as were still undeclared. 
On the side of the English, in particular, there was a lamentable 
failure of energy. Attended by only a small body of i‘etainers, 
the Earl of Berwentwater met Mr Foster with a few men at a 


place called Greenrig, on the top of a hill in Northumberland. 
The whole force amounted to sixty persons on horseback. What 
w'as wanting in numbers, could not well be said to be compen- 
sated by military skill or hei*oism. The smallness of BerWent- 
water’s pai*ty showed that the authority which he possessed over 
his extensnre estates, aiid the large mines which belonged to him 
at Alston Moor, had either been dxerted very feebly, or had been 
counteracted by some opposite influence. He was himself, though 
an amiable man, possessed of no special talents for such an enter- 
prise ; while his Companion Foster was worse, being decidedly of 
■weak understanding. 

The party of insurgents, having consulted as to their futui'e 
movements, marched first to a place called Plainfield, on the 
river Coquet, where they were joined by a number of friends, 
and then to Rothbury, a small market-town, where they quar- 
tered for the night. Next morning they proceeded to Wark- 
worth, where they were joined by Loi*3 Widdrmgton, great-grand- 

i.. T.X.;, 


son of the famous Lotd Widdnngton, “ one of the mdst gdodly 
persons of that age/^ who had been killed fighriAg for Charles II, 
In 165E Foster was now chosen commanfler-dn^chief, inot oh 
account of his superior influence and station, or frblh any 
supposed abilities or military knowledge, but merely because lie 
was a Protestant ; it being judged unwise to excite popular, pre- 
mdice a^inst their Cause oy placing ^ Catholic at their head. 
On Sunday morning Mr Foster sent Mr Bu:ittop^ the chaplain 
of tie insurgents, to thejpareon of the jiikWsh with dtdeti that he 
i^buld priiy for King Janies by name, , and that in the litany 
l^ ^outd introduce the namfej of Mal^y, the queen-mother, and 
branch^ of the iroyal family, but omit the names 
pf iKiugjSeqige and his family. But the parsdU prudently dc- 


‘SfepH and, quitting the place altc^ether, took refuge 
on which Mr Buxtijn posaession of the 
service. Oh the "Allowing day 
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Mr Fostei*, in disguise, proclaimed James III. with ^tmd of 
trumpet/ and all other formalities which the cmcumstw||q^s of 
the place would admit. From Warkworth they *mai*c1ied to 
Alnwick, where they renewed their proclamation, and received 
some friends. Proceeding next to Morpeth, they weye joined 
at Felton Bridge by seventy horse from the Scottish border,^ so 
that they now amounted^ to 300 , ^ the highest number wmch 
they ever attained. Some of their adherents remained Unde- 
cided till the last fatal moment. Patten mentions that one of 
their number, John Hall of Otterhurn, attended a meeting of 
the quarter-sessions, which was held at Alnwick for the purpose 
of taking measures for quelling the rebellion, but left it to join 
the insurgents with such precipitation, that, he forgot his hat 
upon the bench. The insui'gents received many offers of assist* 
ance from the countiy people, but were obHged to decline them, 
as they had neither anns to equip nor money to pay them. They 
therefore deemed it advisable to rcjpeive none but such as came 
mounted and equipped. 

At this period Foster received information of a dexterous 
exploit performed by one of their fi‘iends, a Newcastle skipper of 
the name of Lancelot Errington. The small fort of Holy Island 
was then guarded by a few soldiers, who were exchanged once 
a-week from the garrison of Berwick. It seems to have occurred 
to the insurgents" that this fort might be of considerable seivice 
to them, as affording a station for making signals to the French 
ships which they expected to land on that coast with reinforce- 
ments of troops and supplies of arms. Accordingly, Errington, 
accompanied uy a few Jacobite friends, sailed on the 10th of 
October to make an attempt upon it ; and as he was in the habit 
of supplying the garrison witli provisions, his appearance excited 
no suspicion. He was admitted as usual into the port near "the 
castle, and subsequently, while part of the garrison were visiting 
his ship, he entered the castle itself, and made himself master of 
it without experiencing the least resistance. As soon as this 
was accomplished, Errington attempted to apprise his friends at 
Warkworth of the exploit which he nad perlormed, in onto th«t 
immediate assistance might be sent to him. Unluckily, his 
signals were not perceived by them; while the governor 
Berwick, having received intelligence of the capture of the &rt, 
resolved to mdke an effort for its recovery before Erinngton cpuld 
receive the necessary supplies of men and provisions. \/The 
next day he despatched a party of thirty ’soldiers and about 
fifty volunteers, who, crossing the sands at low waiter., attacked 
the little fort, and instantly overpowered the handful df aefenders. 
Errington wae Wounded, and taken prisoner, hut subsequently 
contrived to escape. 

The main body of the insurgents had in the meantime expe- 
rienced a severe, disappointment, in the failure of their attempt 
to obtain possession of the important city of Newcastle. As they 
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Lad many fi-iends in the ]>Jace, and Sir Wiiliani Blackett, one of 
the representatives in parliament, and a great coal proprietor, 
and therefore possessed of extensive influence among the keelmen, 
was under^itood to be warmly*inclmed towards their cause, they 
expected an easy eaptui^e of the town, intending to make it a 
grand stronghold for their party. But the great body of the 
inhabitants, like those of all* the thriving towns in the country, 
were zealous for the leigning family, and prepared to defend the 
town with the greatest alacrity. Newcastle, though not regu- 
larly fortified, nad strong walls and gates, whicn were' well 
secured and defended by 700 volunteers, while as many moi^ 
could vei*y soon have been nwsed among the keelmen or barge- 
men employed on tbe Tyne, The Earl of Scarborough, lord- 
lieutenant of Northumbei’land, and a number of the neighbouring 
gentry, supported the well-affected portion of the citizens in their 
resolution, and in the course of a few days the arrival of a body 
of regular troops put this important post out of danger. Frus- 
trated in their desig'na on Newcastle; the insurgents turned aside 
to Hexham, from which they were led, few of them knowing 
whither, to a lai^e lieath or moor near Dilston, and there they 
halted, waiting for an r*j)jx>rtunity to surprise Newcastle. But 
hearing of the aiTival of General Carpenter* with part of those 
forces with whohi he afterwards attacked the insurgents, they 
again retired to Hexham, where they proclaimed King James, 
nailing the proclamation to the market-cross, where it was 
allowed to remain several days after they had left the town. 
They had, a few days before, sent a message to the Earl of Mar, 
informing him of their proceedings, and infe*eating h&n to send 
them a mnforcementof foot soldiers, of which they stood gi*eatly 
in need. 

In the meantime the Jacobites in the south-west of Scotland 
had also risen in insurrection, and placing Viscount Kenmure, a 
Pi*Otestant nobleman of high character, at their head, proposed 
by a sudden effort to possess themselves of the town of Dumfnes. 
Ine etdzens, however, zealously prepared themselves for a leso- 
lute defence, and lieing vigorously supported by the Marquis of 
AnnandaK the lord-heutenant or the county, and many of the 
Whig gentlemen of the neighbourhood, they succeeded in baffling 
the enterprise, which, if successful, must have been attended 
with ci^k to the of the insurgents. Lord Kenmure, find- 
ing that he could not, with a handful of cavalry, pro|>o8e to 
storm a town the oifdzeaa of which were determined on resist- 
ance, resolved to unite hk forces with the Northumberland gen- 
tl^^n who were in arms in tame cause; and for that olyeofc 
proceeded, through Hawick and Jedburgh over the Border to 
Kdithbni^i wh^n?, on lOth, the junction was effected. 

wo bodies,^* says Sir Walter Scotty inspected each 
miHlaky 8^ equipments hvith the anxiety of mingied hope 
a^id ?mpit%tnsiQn. The general character of to troo|^ was the 
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3?arae, but the Scots seemed the best prepared for action, beinff 
mounted on stroixfi^ luu»dy hoi'ses lit fur tne chai*ffe ; and though 
but poorly disciplined, were well armed with the basket-hilted 
broadswoi*d, then common throughout Scotland. The English 
gentlemen, on the other hand, were mounted on fleet hlood*^ 
horses, better adapted for the race-course and hunting-field than 
for action. There was among them a great want of war-saddles, 
curb-bridles, and, above all, of swords and pistols ; so that the 
Scots were inclined to doubt whether men so well equipped for 
flight, and so imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, in case 
of an encounter, take the safer course, and leave them in the 
lurch. They wei'e unpleasantly i^eminded of their want of 
swoi-ds on enteiing Wooler. Their conimanding officer having 
given the order, < Gentlemen, you that have swords, draw them/ 
a fellow among the crowd inquired, with some dix)llery, ‘ And 
what shall tliey do who have none?^ This was a question 
more easily ask^ than answered. 

Out of the four troops commande<l bv Foster, the two raised 
by Ijord Denventwater and £ord Widdrington were, like those 
of the Scots, composed of gentlemen, an(F their relations and 
dependants. But the thii*d and fourth troops differed consider- 
ably in their composition. The one was commanded by John 
Hunter, who united the charactei* of a Border fai*mer with that 
of a contraband trader ; the other by a person named Douglas, 
who was remarkable for his dexterity aiid success in searching 
fbr arms and horses — a trade which he is said not to have limited 
to the time of the rebellion. Into the troops of these last-named 
officers many persons of slender, reputation wei^ introduced, who 
had either lived by smuggling, or by the ancient Border practice 
of horse-lifting, as it was called. These light and suspicious 
characters, however, fought with determined courage at the bar- 
ricades of Preston.”* ^ 

The combined forces of Kenmure and Foster having been 
apprised that a detachment from Mar^s anhy had bem sent 
across the Firth of Forth to join them, emssed the Tweed, and 
directed their march towards Kelso, which had been appointed 
as place of junction. The Earl of Mar, commandeivin-chief 
of labels in Scotland, sent upon this mission towards the Bon*-’ 
ders a body of picked pien, to tne number of 2600, 

Mackintosnes, the Farquharsons, and the grea.ter part oi 
regiments of Lords Strathmoi*e and Naim, Loi*d Miafrty, 

xind Drummond of Logie Drummond, the whole llte oom* 

* Talcs of a Grnidesitlior, thlird vol. 1. p. 26h H is a^^posed that 
net a few of those Borderers joined the insurgents pumfly |<tr the ino^ ooUt 
venient exercise ot their <^ng. If hen it was xe^rted that Hunter had k 

qwtered Ins troop near Carpentor^s camp, a gcntlenuin who knew Ms 
character well, obnld not help exclsbnihgj **Then we shall hear no mom 
of Cs^nter’s dragoons. Let Hunt«»r but get near them^ and lie will not 
leave thcip a horse to mount on.” , 
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mand of Brigadier Mackintosh of Boiiazn, a veteran of zeal, 
experience, mul intrepidity. After various hold exploits, one of 
which was a tlireatened attack of Edinburgh, which caused great 
alarm, IMackiutosh inarched southwards through the wilds of 
Lanimerinoor, and on the 22d of October joined the forces of Lord 
Kenuiure ancl Mr Foster at Kelso, which had been hurriedly 
evacuated by the govemment-'inilitia and volunteers. The com- 
bined forces of the insuigents, wdien mustered in Kelso, v ere 
found to amount to about 000 horse, and 1400 foot. The day of 
their arrival was entirely spent in appropriate religious exercises. 
Orders were given by Viscount Kenmure, w ho commanded when 
in Scotland, that the troops should attend divine service in the 
magnidoent abbey of David L, then occupied as a Presbyterian 
place of worship, Mr Buxton, wjio has been already mentioned, 
read prayei’s, after which Mr Patten, chaplain to Mr Foster, and 
the historian of the i^ehellion, preached a sermon on hereditary 
right, from Deut. xxi. 17. — “The right of the first-born is his.’' 
In the afternoon Mr Irvine, an old Scottish Episcopalian clergy- 
man, delivered a discourse full of earnest exhortation to nis 
hearers to be zealouS and steady in the cause in which they had 
embarked j wdiich discourse, by his own information to Mr Patten, 
he had preached nearly thirty years before in the Highlands to 
Lord Dundee and his aimay, a little before the battle of Killie- 
crankie, “ It was very agreeable," says Patten, “ to see how 
decently and reverently the very common Highlanders behaved, 
and answ ered the responses according to the rubric, to the shame 
of many that pretend to more polite oreeding*" 

Next day, October 24, the whole army marched to the market 
cross, with drums beating and colours flying ; and a circle haying 
been formed, wath the chiefs and officers in tiie centre, King James 
was proclaimed by Mr Seton of Barnes, claimant of the vacant 
earldom olDunfermline. The manifesto of the Earl of Mar was 
next read, at the eiid of which the people shouted, “No union! no 
malt-tax ! no salt-tax I " such being the popular grievances of tfie 
period. Here, as at otlier places, they appropriated the public 
revenues to theiiwvn use. Tiiey also instituted a search Ipi^anna, 
and seized several pieces of cannon brought hv Sir IVilUam 
Benuet from the ancient fcrti'ess of Hume ‘Castle, where they 
had in former .times been employed for the purpose of annoying 
the ;&aglish in their incm’siqns into Scotland. Tliey likewise mun- 
dei^d the mansions of several gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
and destroyed all the eom they? could find upon their, hstal^; 

They remained in Kelso from the 22d to the 27th of October, 
and hearing that General Carpenter had advanced as ^ as 
Wopler, for the puipose of attacking them, they held a counoii of 
w^ar to deliberate on the course which they should pursue. One 
pl^ of o|^rations ws^s advocated by the Scots, another by the 
Enghsbi.; The former proposed to follow out the design with ' 
W hieh 3d^*-had sent the Highlanders acinose 4he Korth, moving 
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westward along’ the Border, reducing* in their way the towns of 
Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasg’ow, arid then, uniting* with the insur- 
gent dans of the West Highlands, operate upon the rear of 
Argyle^s army, while the Earl of Mar should attack him in front. 
In tnis way, they contended, there was every chance of their being 
able to drive the Duke of Argyle entirely out of Scotland. The 
English portion of the insurgents, on the other hand, insisted 
that they should march soutliwai'ds,' and attack General Car- 
penter, who was coming towards them at the head of about 900 
newly levied troops, who were not merely veiy raw soldiers, but 
much fatigued with forced marches. Their great superiority of 
numbers would have made them almost certain of victoiy, which 
would have cast no small lustre on their arms, and have drawn 
many accessions to their force. Either of these plans, if decidedly 
pursued, seemed to promise success; but, unfortunately, the 
irreconcilable diflference of (minion as to their comparative ments 
jbetween the two portions of the army, rendered it impossible to 
adopt either course. The Highlanders positively refused to enter 
England, and the English were determined to advance no further 
in Scotland. In the end, a half-measure w’as agreed upon. 
They resolved to march neither gainst Carpenter nor Ar^le, 
but to move w^estward along the Border— a course W“hieh might 
advance them equally on their road, whether they should finSily 
determine to take the route to the west of Scotland or to Lanca- 
shire. Like all half-measures, this foolish scheme was signally 
unsuccessftil ; for General Carpenter and his dragoons falling into 
their track, and following in their rear, gave to their marSi the 
appearance of a flight. On the horse arriving at Jedburgh, an 
alarm was given that Lord Lumley, who had lately raised a body 
of ftght-horse in Northumberland, had attacked their foot, whp 
were considerably in the rear. This intelligence produced no 
little consternation, and Charles Radcliife, mounting his horse, 
called on all those who had any courage^* to mount and follow 
him* Some of those who stood beside the general tore off the 
white cockades from their hats, to make themselves appear guilt- 
less in the eyes of those by whom they expected to be imme- 
diately taken. Others sought places of concealment thi^ughout 
the town. The greater part eventually mounted their horses, 
and marched out to join tne foot ; but the alarm proved false ; so 
they returned, says Patten, worse frighted than hurt.” After 
remaining iW two days at Jedburgh, the insurgents resolved to 
cross the hills into North Tynedale, and accordingly Captain 
Hunter, was well acquainted with the country, was 
despatcned thither to provide quarters for the army. But the 
Highlenders having swU resolutely refused to cro^ the Border, 
they were eventuall^hliged to alt^ their intention, and to march 
towdi^ Hawidc- /Here Lord Derwentwater, his brother, Mr 
Charles Baddi% and tibe other leaders, were hospitably en- 
tertained. at a tose belongittg to the Dueness of Buccleuch. i 
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'While lyiE^ at Hawick, the disputes between the Highlanders 
and the English respecting their naal course came almost to an 
open rapture, and the former separated themselves from the 
Wse, and drawing up on a moor above the town, declared that 
they would on no consideration go into England to be kidnapped 
and made slaves of, as their ancestors were in Cromwell^s time. 
And when the horse, exasperated at their obstinacy, threatened 
to surround them and force them to xnarch, they cocked their 
pieces, and calmly observed that if they must nei^s be made a 
saerihce, they were determined at least that it should be in their 
own country. While this humour lastecL they would allow no 
one to speak to them but the Earl of Wintoun, who earnestly 
advocated the plan of marching northward, and falling upon 
Argyle's rear* The English forces adhered with equal obstinacy 
to their own sdieme of marching into England. Lord Derwent-^ 
water and his brother alone took part with the Highlanders, 
being of opinion that they would be better able to serve the cause^ 
in which they were embanked by jwniog the army in Scotland, 
than by continuing their route to England, where it was uncer- 
tain what assistance they might obtain, many of their friends 
there being men of fortune, and having too large an interest at 
stake to embark in the aifair without strong assurance of success. 
Lord Derweatwater conceived it the wieer policy to strike a bold 
stroke in Scotland, and endeavour to complete the cmiquest of 
that country, which would enable them to raise a powerful army, 
and march upon England with an overwhelmii^ force, possesring 
at the same time resources for applies, and a place of retreat in 
case of any ^saster : whereas, in England, should they be de- 
feated, the cause would be ruined, having no means of retrieving 
the misfortune. The leaders having refused to listen to fhis 
prudent counsel, Charles Badcliffe lagged for only lOO horse, 
that with them he might take his fWune ^ong with the 
Bigldanders, This also was refused,. lest it should weaken their 
forces. At length, after several hours’ debate, the Highlanders 
consented to continue with the army so long as it ahoind remain 
in Bcothmd, but on no aceemnt to enter 
On Sundaj,Oot€rber 80, they entered Langholm, Here they were 
informed by a gentleman who had that morning seen Carpenter’s 
troops enter Jedburgh, that they were so completely worn out by 
frtigue, as to semn almost incapable of resistance* But aHhougn 
this informatioa was laid before a council of war, it wes found 
impossiblo to come to any resolution to take advantagse of it;^ 
ana the utmost that d;te Scots couU get their associates to coiir 
swmt to.wsus, to join in an lataek upon the town of Ztatfries^ 
9?h0; of this town, howivar, who thus saw themselves 

threatened by the insurgent ibroes, again assumed 
resistance, and marciM mt to oceuwf a position 
place, on which they threw up some fortifl- 
ymn ^ ame time they received intelligence f^m 
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ral CaJT)enter, that if they could but defend themselves for six 
hours, he would within that time attack the rear of the enemy. 

On the morning of the 31st of October the insurgents left 
Langholm for the purpose of attacking Dumfries, and an 
advance pai*ty of 400 liarse had proceeded as far as Bkcket* 
ridge, when they were met by an express from their friends 
in Dumfries, mibrming them of the preparations which the 
citiztms of that town had made for its defence. Immediately 
on the arrival of this message, the dispute was I'enewed between 
the Scots and English, the tonner insisting on their original plan 
of forming a junction with the Earl of Mar, while Mr Foster 
and bis friends obstinately adhered to their proposal of entering 
England, affirming that they had received lettei's which assured 
them of the general co-operation of the numerous Roman Catholic 
gently, and that upon appearing there they would he joined hy. 
&,000 men. Lord Derwentwater continued strongly to protest 
against the proposed measure, as certain to end in their min ; but 
hia remonstrances were unheeded. The rest of the English 
leadei*s urged the advantages of their plan with such vehemence, 
as to bear down all opposition. After a Icaig altercation, they 
finally resolved upon the invasion of Lancashire, provided they 
could obtain the consent of the Earl of Wintoim and Brigadier 
Mackintosh, who were not present at the consultation, ana who 
had all along strenuously opposed the measure. Mackintosh^a 
opinion, however, had under^ne a change on the sulnect. He 
is loudly accused of having been actuated by a love of plunder, 
which would have better become a lowei* rank in the army ; and 
it is alleged that on this occasion he hod been gained over by the 
prospects of personal advantage held out to him by the English 
gentlemen. The messenger despatched hy the council to ascer- 
tain if the brigadier would agree to their project, found him in 
the middle of Ihe river Esk in tiie act of stopping about 300 of 
his men, who, already aware of the design of taking them into 
England, had commenced a retreat towams the Higmands. ' Chi 
the message being delivered to him, he immediately decided ixi 
favour of the proposal to march into England, where there vrere 
both meat, men, and money,” and accordingly exerted himself 
to prevail upon his men to obey the orders of the council. He 
succeeded with the greater part ; but a detachment of about 500 
misted all his arguments ; and, disregarding his ordera> bsxike 
away entir^y frmn their companions, wirii the purpose of return- 
ing home thiWgh the western districts and by the heads of the 
Forth. Th0 dimculty of finding provisions, however, cupelled 
them to sepmte into small parties, and the gaiter part of them 
wer^ ebnj»eqo«iitly, eapturea by the peasantry about the upper 
part of Oyctesdm^ and committed to prison. 'Hie Earl of 
Wiatoun wa» also so strongly dissatisfied with fhe resolution 
adopted iQr the general body, that he left the amy with a con- 
riderate|krt or his'tr^^ and proceeded some distance towards * 
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the north, as if he had renounced the enterprise entirely. Bdng* 
overtaken, however, by the messen^r from the council, and in- 
treated to accede to their wishes, he stood for some time pen- 
sive and silent, apparently pondering the various chances of the 
two measures presented to his choice. At length he broke out 
with an exclamation, which was certainly characteristic of liis 
romantic and somewhat extravagant mind — It shall never be 
said in history to after-generations that the Earl of Wintoun 
deserted King Jameses interest and his countiy^s good Then 
taking himself by the two ears, he added, ^^You or any man 
shall have liberty to cut these out of my head, if we do not all 
repent it ! ” But though ‘Vhis unfortunate young nobleman 
again joined the insurgent forces, it was remarked that he ceased 
to take any interest in the debates or deliberations of his party. 
Patten, indeed, states that “ he was never afterwards called to 
any council of war, and was slighted in various w^ays, having 
often no quarters provided for him, and at other times very bad 
ones, not fit for a nobleman of his family ; yet being in for it, 
he resolved to go forw'ai*ds, and diverted nimself with any com- 
pany, telling many plgasant stories of his travels, and his living 
unknown and obscurely with a blacksmith in France, whom he 
served some years as a uellows-blower and under-servant, till he 
was acquainted with the death of his father, and that his tutor 
had given out that he was dead, upon which he resolved to 
return home : and when there, met with a cold reception.” 

The main body of the insui^ents, weakened by the desertion 
of the 600 Highlanders, entered England on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, and took up their quarters for that night at Brampton, a 
small market-town in Cumb^land, near Carlisle, where, as usual, 
they seized the money collected for the excise on malt and ale. 
Here Mr Foster opened a commission, which he had received 
during the march from Lord Mar, authorising him to act as 
general in England. It is by no means improbable that the 
desire to obtain the supreme command of the army might have 
made this gentleman the more anxious for having the march 
directed on his native countiy ; and a slight success which he 
met with at this period seemed to afford some iustificatiOn of this 
scheme. The horse-militia of Westmoreland and of the nor- 
thern parts of Lancashire had been drawn out to oppose the 
insurgents, and at Penrith they were joined by the pom conn- 
tutus of Cumberland, amounting to liJ,000 men, headfed by Lord 
Lonsdale and the Bishop of Carlisle. But this enohnous host 
teas composed of ijgnorant and undisciplined rustics, ill-armed 
iand worse arrayed, who had formed to themselves such a di*ead- 
idea of the neioeness and irresistible valour of the rebel army, 
that ths^ were no sooner mode aware of the approach of an 
advan^ party of these, than they were seized by panic, and 
tooh to flight m ail directions, insurgents collected a ^jon- 
\aidarable quptity of ams which the fugitives had thrown away 
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in their flight, and took a great number of prisoners, who, being 
of little value to their captors, were immediately set at liber^ — 
a kindness which they repaid by shouting, ‘‘ God save ^ng 
James, and prosper his merciful army!” Lord Lonsdale, de- 
serted by all save about twenty of his own servants, found shelter 
in the old castle of Appleby. 

In Penrith they collected tlie money belonging to the revenue, 
and seized what arms they could lind, but did no injury to the 
town, the principal inhabitants of which treated them from the 
lirst with all manner of civility. Patten mentions that some 
individuals requested permission from Mr Foster to pull dowpL 
or burn a Presbyterian meeting-house : but he at once rejected 
the request, observing, that he intend.ed to gain by clemency* 
and not by crudty. From Penrith the insurgents marched 
next day to Appleby, whex^e they halted two dats to refresh 
themselves, the Highlanders being very much fatigued by the 
forced marches which they had for some time made, although 
the horse had carried their arms most of the way. 

From Appleby they proceeded to Kendal, and from Kendal 
to Kirby Lonsdale, everyw^here proclaiming King James, and 
levying the public money. Hitherto they had seen nothing of 
that enthusiasm in their cause which the English leaders nad 
taught their associates to expect. Most of the leading Catholics, 
indeqdj in Cumberland and Westmoreland, such as Mr Howara 
of Corby, and Mr Curw^en of Workington, had been previously 
secured by the government in Carlisle castle. Instead of in- 
creasing, the number of the insurgents rather diminished ; for at 
Penrith seventeen Teviotdale gputlemen abandoned their cause, 
thinking it hopeless. At Kiily Lonsdale, however, a number 
of the Koman Catholic gentry of Lancashire, with whom Foster 
had been corresponding, came up and enrolled themselves. 

An individual of the name of Gwyn, who accompanied the 
insurgents, is stated to have taken a curious mode of exhibiting 
his zeal for their cause during the march. At every church 
which they passed, he carefully erased King GeorgVs mime 
from the prayer-books, substituting that of King James in a 
nice hand, resembling print, so that the alteration could scarcely 
be perceived. 

Their next remove was to Lancaster, and during the march 
they learned from Mr Charles Widdrington, brother to Lord 
Widdrington, who had been sent forward to warn their friei^ 
in Lancapihire of their approach, that King James had 
proclaimed at Manchester, the inhabitants ot which seemed 
posed to embark in the insurrection, and form a company for 
that nuppose j and that the gentry of the country in that direction 
had declared tliejr intention to join them. This cheering intel- 
ligence raised the spirits of the Highlanders, who had loudly 
complained that all, the specious prpmises held out to them re- 
specting the vast reinforcements by which they were to be joined* 

. 13 
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bad proved a delusion ; and, with the canMent expectation of 
success, they continued their march to Lancaster. The noto- 
rious Colonel Charteris, who then ofKjupied the town, wished to 
defend the place hy blowing up the bridge over the Lune,- in 
order to prevent the enemy^s passage ; but &is being op^sed by 
the inhabitants, he retired, and the insurgents ent^d tlie town 
without hindrance. They had here the satisfaction to release 
several of their friends imprisoned in the county jail, especially 
m individual, who had headed a mob at Manchester in pulling 
down a dissenting chapel. They remained at Lancaster two 
and then pushed forward to Preston, a town equally 
^Onitish and Catholic ; ilom which Stallhope^s regiment of 
dragoons, and a body of militia, thought it pmdeni to retire on 
then* approach. 

CLOSE or THB REBELLION, 

At Preston the insurgents were joined by nearly all the Boman 
Catholic gentry of the district, with their servants and tenantry, 
to the number of about 1$300. But this large accession of force 
might in various respects be considered an incumbrance rather 
than a help j the greater number of the new recruits being very 
imperfectly anrped, and none of them having any ncrtion of 
discipline.^ Foster, who was entirely ignorant of war, began 
now to aSBtsnie the airs of a conqueror, thinking that the -forces 
of the government would never be able to face him. But the. 
Veteran brigadier, who knew the value of such an undisciplined 
rabble, entertains a very different opinion. “Are these the 
fellows that yc intend to fight Willis with?” he said in derision 
to Foster, as he pointed through a wdndow to a pack of louts 
who passed along the street. “ Why, man, an ye had 10,0()0 
of them, I would engSge to beat the ^vhole with a squadron of 
Willis’s dragoons.” The design of the rebels was now to possess 
themselves of Warrington Bridge, with a view to securing Liver- 
pool. But while they were planning an attack on this celebrated 
seaport, “W'hicU its citizens were making active preparations to 
defend, the government forces were advancing towards them from 
several quarters, and taking measures for crushing the insuri’ec- 
tion altogether. Of this, however, strange to say, the insurgents 
had no knowledge. Though a very large body of the gentry 
of the country, and a considerable proportion of the populace, 
wVre friendly to them, so thoroughly had the spirit ot delusion 
possessed the whole party, and pervaded all their proceedings, 
that they suffered themsdres to be completely surprised. Tine 
J^acobites in the west of England had, during the pftst year, 
rais<^ st> many riots and disorders, that the government had 
baeeh dVligcd to send more troops to that Quarter than tp« iftny 
othei» district of the country — a circumsfece very unfortu- 
nate for the rebels. Ihese troops were now quartered in the 
mVighbouisIpg towns of Manchester, Chester, Birmingham, Bti^- 
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ford, Wolverhaanpton, and they received orders from General 
WilHs, who oominanded in Oaeshire for the government, ap- 
pointing them to rendezvous at Warrington Bridge on the 10th 
of November, intending to place himself at their head, and dis- 
pute with the insurgents their approach to Manchester. 

In the meantime, General Carpenter, on learning that the 
rebels were in full march into England, had also crossed 
Border, and hastmed, by forced marches, to Durham, where an 
express reached him from General Willis to quicken and direct 
his mai*ch. On the 11th, just as the insurgents had taken pos- 
session of Preston, Willis left Manchester for Wigan with four 
regiments of cavalry and one of foot ; for the most part newly 
raised, but commanded by experienced officers. At Wigan he 
was joined by Pitt's regiment of dragoons, which had been 
quartered thei*?., and also by Stanhope's, which had retired from 
Preston on the approach of the insurgents. Having there learned 
tliat General Carpenter was advancing from the opposite quarter, 
and would be ready to take the rebel forces in flank, he deter- 
mined to march straight upon Preston next day. 

I’hese tidings came very unexpectedly on the rebel army. It 
was not till the evening of the 11th that Foster was made aware 
of Willis's approach by a letter which one of their friends had 
sent to the Earl of Deinventwater. The intelligence seems to 
have completely disheartened and confounded him, and the re- 
vsult showed how incapable was this boastful man of commanding 
euch a bold enterprise. Instead of summoning a council to de- 
liberate on the emeig'ency, or issuing any orders for defence, he 
sent the letter to Lord Kenmure, and went to bed. It was not 
till he was roused by Lord Kenmure and other officers from Ms 
unseasonable slumbers, that he directed any measures to be taken 
for defence. A hurried council was now held, and it was deter- 
mined to send out an advanced party of horse towards Wigan, to 
plant strong guards at Derrin and fiibble bridges, and to get the 
whole army in readiness to tight at the shortest notice. 

There were two plans of defence open to the choice of the in- 
surgent general — either to march out and dispute with the royal 
forces the passage of the river Bibble, by wMch Preston is 
covered, or to remain within the town^ and defend it by the 
assistance of such temporary fortifications and barricades as could 
be hastily constructed before the enemy's approach. The first of 
these courses had many obvious advantages. The bridge across 
the Kibble was long and narrow, and might have been easily 
defended by a handful of men against a numerous aimy. It 
seems to be generally admitted that if Foster had contested the 
passage of the bridge with General Willis, while at the same 
time he rendered two adjacent fords impassable, which might 
easily have been done, he might have made an efiectual resistance 
— even, perhaps, have destroyed the royal army. Between the 
bridge, apd the town there extezided a long and deep lone, bor* 
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(kred with steep banks surmounted by strong* hedges. The 
lane was in some places so narrow, that two men could not 
ride abreast. This, it seems, was the place where, in 1648, 
Cromwell experienced such a determined resistance from the 
royalists, who are said to have rolled dowm large stones from the 
heights upon him and his men ; one of these stones coming so 
near him, that he could only escape by making his horse leap 
into a quicksand* But Foster made no attempt to avail himself 
of this advantageoxis pass. River, bridge, and road, w^ei^ all 
left open to the assailants. Possessed with the idea that “ the 
body of the town w’as the security of the army,’^ the rebel gene- 
ral abandoned all exterior ckfences, and commanded the guard, 
of 100 chosen Highlariders,vwhi(h the council had placed at the 
bridge under Farquharson of Inm’cauld, to retire into the town. 
He at the same time withdrew another detachment of fifty High- 
landei's, who had taken up a most advantageous post in Sir 
Henry Haughton^s hous#", near the extremity of the town cor- 
responding with the bridge. 

Within the town, how'ever, ihe insurgents had taken judicious 
measures for their defence, and pursued them with zeal and 
spirit. Four bnnncades were thrown up across the principal 
streets ; not, however, at their extremities towards the fields, but 
a. good w'ay up near the centre of the town. The danger w’as 
thus avoided of the enemy coming through the numerous lanes 
at the termination of the streets, and attadcing the insurgents in 
the rear of their defences. The Jacobite leaders seem at this 
juncture to have acted wdth great courage. The Earl of Derwent- 
Avater, in particular, stripping to the waistcoat, encouraged the 
men to labour both by ijresents of money and by animating ex- 
hortations, and tlie w^orks were speedily completed. 

One of the four barricades was situated a little below the church. 
The defence of it was committed to Brigadier Mackintosh, who 
w-as supported by the gentlemen volunteers posted in the church- 
yard, under the command of Lords Kenmuro, Nithisdale, Win- 
toun, and Derw'entw'ater. The second was formed at the end of 
a. lane, which was defended by a party of Highlanders under 
Lord Charles Murray, third son ot the Duke of Athole. The 
Laml of Mackintosli, w^ith his clan, w'as posted at the windmill 
harvicade, on the road to Lancaster. The fourth barrier was 
drawn across the street leading towards Liverpool, and was 
manned by Hunter, the Northumbrian freebooter, with his moss- 
troo]»ers, and the gentlemen of Teviotdale and Berwickshire, with 
some of the Earl of Strathmore’s re^ment under the command 
of Major Miller and Mr Douglas. Each barricade Avas protected 
by twn pieces of cannon, and troops w^ere also posted in the 
Houses near the barricades, and especially in all the houses w'hich, 
4heir forming’ the comers of lanes, presented two sides 
towards the expected assailants. 

, General Willis, on I’eaching the bridge over the Kibble, Avas 
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surprised to find it undefended ; and supposing tliat the insur- 
gents intended to assail his men by an ambuscade from behind the 
hedges, he proceeded with the greatest caution. On finding that 
the hedges were also unoccupied, he came to the conclusion that 
the insurgents had evacuated the town altogether, and were ■en- 
deavouring by forced marches to return to Scotland, As he ap- 

E reached uje town, however, he saw the barricades which Foster 
ad thrown up, and learned the real state of the case. Having taken 
a suiwey of the defences, he prepared for an immediate onset; 
and to make the assault with more effect, he determined to attack 
only two of the barricades at once. His troops were accordingly 
divided into two parties, one under Brigadier Honeyrnan, the 
other under Brigadier Dormer. The foi*mer, at the head of five 
different companies of dismounted dragoons, one from each of 
five regiments, made a furious attack on the barrier below the 
church, defended by Brigadier Mackintosh. But their intrepid 
assault was met with equal courage ; and so destructive a fire 
was poured upon them not only from the barricades, but from 
the adjacent houses, that they were beaten off with considerable 
loss. 

During this hot attack, the Earl of Derwentwater and his 
brother displayed great bravery, animating their men, by words 
and example, to maintain their ground with undaunted resolu- 
tion. His lordship not only kept his post, but was able to send 
fifty men to assist Lord Cliarles MuiTay, with which timely aid 
the Highlanders were enabled to maintain their ilifiicult position. 
At all points Willis was beat back, and he was finally obliged to 
withdraw his forces, having suffered considerable loss. 

When the government forces retired from the various points 
of attack, they set fire to the houses betwixt them and the barri- 
cades ; and had not the weather been uncommonly serene, the 
whole town must have been burned to the ground. During the 
evening of Saturday, and all the subsequent night, the royalists 
ke])t up an almost incessant firing at the posts of the besieged, 
but with very little efiect, as they were in general secure under 
cover from the shot. 

Early next morning, November 12, the same day on which the 
Earl of Mar had fought the indecisive battle of Sherifimuir, 
General Carpenter ai’rived with a part of his cavahy, accom- 
panied by the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lumley, and a considerable 
number of the gentry of the country. His arrival of course 
greatly brightened the hopes of the government troops, and left 
the besieged no hope of escape or relief Willis immediately 
proceeded to explain his dispositions to Carpenter; and then, 
as the inferior in rank, offered to resign the chief command to 
bis superior officer. But General Carpenter generously refused 
to take the charge of the siege, observing, that as Willis had 
begun the affair so auspiciously, he deserved the honour of finish- 
ing it 4 Various alterations were now made in the disposition of 
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the forces : the town was completely invested on all sides ; and 
preparations w^ere made for a rez^wed assault. 

The situation of the insurgents had now heoome de^)erate. 
They had, it is true, succeeded in repulais^ their assailants in t}ie 
previous attack; but it was evident that, cut oif finm all assis- 
tance, and cooped up in the streets of a burning town, where 
thejf few men to maintain an extended circle of defence, 
their ^^ate was inevitable. Every avenue of flight was now closely 
guarded; and of those who made a desperate attempt to sally, 
the greater part were cut in pieces, and only a very lew escaped 
by hewing meir way through the enemy. 

"The scene of unavoidable destmctioxi," says Sir Walter Scott, 

had diflfei^ent effects ui>on the diffei'ent characters of the unfor- 
tunate insurgents in Preston; in like manner as the approach of 
imminent peril has upon domesticated and savage animals when 
they are brought to exti’emity— the former ai'e cowed into sub- 
mission, while the latter, brought to bay, become more desperately 
ferocious in their resistance. The English gentlemen began to 
think upon the possibility of saving their lives, and entertained 
the hope of retuining once more to the domestic enjoyments of 
their homes and their estates; wliile the Highlanders, and most 
of tlie Scottish insurgents, even of the higher classes, declared for 
sallying out, and dymg like men of honour, with sword in hand, 
rather than holding their lives on the base tenure of submission,” 
The only one of the English leaders who seems to have joined the 
Scots in this opinion w^as Charles Radcliife, who with his usual 
intrepidity declared " he would rather die, sw'ord in hand, like a 
man of honour, than yield to be draggm like a felon to the 
gallows, there to be hanged like a dog.” Foster, however, was 
•completely disheartened; and at the instigation of Lord "V^'id- 
drington, and a few others, Colonel Oxburgh, who was an 
Iiish Catholic, and had been Foster’s princip^ adviser in mili- 
tary matters, out to ask terms of surrender. This step, 

it must be observed, was taken without the advice, and even 
without the knowledge, of the leading men in the army. And the 
common soldiers were so exceedingly adverse to the idea of a sur- 
arender, that, according to the report of an eye-witness, they 
would have unquestionably shot Colonel Oxburgh before he had 
gone out of the barrier, n they had been aware of the message 
with which he was charged. Oxburgh’s mission was coldly 
received by the English general, who, irritated by the loss he had 
ssustaiaed on the preceding evening, seemezi at first disposed to 
T^ect the proposition altogether, and declared that " he would not 
with reMs who had killed several of the king’s sulneots, 
mtast expect to undergo the same fate.” Oxbur^ employed 
many alignments to soften the general; and intreated him, as*^" a 
man of honour and an <^cer, to show mercy to people who were 
wiling to nubmit.” Willis at last idenfced so fm* as to say, that 
i£ fhe lay down tliteir anns^ and surrendta* at discre- 
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tion, he would protect them from bein^ cut to pieces by the sol- 
diers, until fuither orders from ^ovemmeht.^ An hour was 
allowed them for the consideration of tins proposal. 

. When Oxburgh returned, and rewrted the result of his mission, 
Captain Bals&ell, brother of the Earl of Camwath, went out in the 
name of the Scots, to ascertain what terms would be granted to 
them; but Willis rea&ised to give any other terms Sian those 
which he had already offered tnrough Colonel Oxburgh, Dalzedl 
then requested time to take the proposal into consideration, which 
was granted by Willis, on condition that the insurgents should 
give nim hostages against their throwing up new intrenchmenta, 
or making any attempt to escape. Colonel Cotton accompanied 
Dalaell back to Preston, for die purpose of bringing out the 
hostages. He speedity returned to the generars ten^ bringing 
with him the Earl of Hciwentwater and Colonel Mackintosh, who 
had been selected for this service, and having received the parole 
of the other leaders of the rebel forces that they -would observe 
the proposed conditions. The news of the intended sui'render 
fflled the great body of the common soldiei's with the deepest 
indignation. The Highlanders, especially, were terribly enraged, 
declaring they w^ould die sword in hand ; and insisted on making 
an attempt to cut their way through the royal forces. “ Had Mr 
Foster,” says an eye-witness, appeared in the sfreets, he would 
have been slain, tliougli he had had a hundred lives.” As it was, 
he nanwly escaped being killed in his owm room. A Scottish 
gentleman namea Murray, who had waited upon him to remon- 
strate against the surrenaer, was so enraged as to fii’e a pistol at 
him ; and but for the prompt interposition of Mr Patten, who 
struck up Muri’ay’s arm at the moment of the discharge, the ball 
would certainly have pierced Foster’s body. 

Next morning, at seven o^clock, Mr Foster sent a message, to 
Oeneral Willis, informing him that the insurgents were willing 
to surrender on the terms proposed. Colonel Mackintosh, who was 
prc'sent when the message was delivered, could not help expressing 
iiis conviction that the Scotch would not submit on such con- 
ditions. They were a people, he said, of desperate fortunes; and 
he, who had been a soldier himself, knew what it was to be a 
prisoner at discretion. Then go back to your people again,” 
exclaimed Willis, ^^and I will attack the town, and not spare* one 
man of you.” Mackintosh accordingly proceeded to Preston; but 
immediately came back with the assurance that Lord Kenmure, 
and the rest of the Scottish leaders, were willing to sunsender on 
the same teimis with the English, 

The royal troops then entered Preston in two detachments, and 
meeting in the market-place, where the whole of the insurgents 
were drawn up, they disarmed, and formally made them pmon- 
erar By this nnal blow the rebellion in England was effectually 
terminated. In Scotland the insurgents held out for two months 
longer, at the end of which period they dispersed. 

• ^ 
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Among the captives taken at Preston, were Lords Derwentwatcr, 
Widdrington, Nitliisdale, Wintoun, Carnwath, Kenmure, Nairn, 
and Charles Murray ; and members of tlie ancient northern families 
of Ord, Beaumont, Thornton, Clavering, Patten, Gascoigne, Stand- 
ish, and Swinburne. The number of prisoners taken, of all kinds, 
was only 1400, amongst whom there were about 200 domestic 
servants, followers of tiie gentlemen w’ho had assumed arms, and 
upwards of 200 gentlemen volunteers, the rest consisting of the 
Highlanders under the command of Brigadier Mackintosn. It is 
evident, therefore, that the greater part of the Lancashire pea- 
sants W’ho had joined them at Preston, had either got out of the 
town during the blockade, or’escaped recognition at the surrender. 
Of the insurgents, only seventeen had been killed in the defence, 
while between sixty and seventy of the royalists were slain, and 
as many more w^ounded. 

FATE OP THE PRISONERS. 

On laying down their arms, the unhappy garrison were con- 
fined in one of the clmrches, and treated with considerable rigour, 
being stripped and ill-used by the soldiery. In consequence of 
these outrages, many of the prisoners were so much in want of 
decent clothing, that they w^ere obliged to strip the pew's of their 
baize linings, to protect themselves from tfie severity of the 
weather. Six of their number w^ro condemned to be shot by 
martial law, as holding commissions under the government 
against which they had borne arms. Little mercy was shown to 
the private men, who had merely followed what was in their eyes 
the paramount duty of yielding obedience to their chiefs. A 
great number of them were banished to the plantations in Ame- 
rica, the very fate the dread of w’hicli made them so unwilling to 
enter England. About five hundred of the inferior prisoners 
were sent to Chester jail, and many others to Liverpool, and 
various prisons n-*ar the place wliere they w’ore taken ; hut those 
of most note were conveyed to London, where they arrived on 
the i>th of December, 'fliey were introduced into the city in a 
kind of triumphal procession, w’hich w'as much less dishonourable 
to the unfortunate sufferers, than to the mean minds who pan- 
dered to the passions of the mob by planning such an ignoble 
trinmi>h. When the prisoners had reached Baniet, they w^erc 
all pinioned with coi^ds like the vilest criminals. At Highgate 
they w^ere met by a strong detachment of horse grenadiers and 
foot-guards — ^halters were put upon their horses, and each man’s 
horse was led W a private soldier, and their ears were stunned 
hy the drums of their escort beating a tiuumphal march, and by^ 
shouts of the multitude, who loaded them wfith eveiy kind of 
sbui^Bous abuse and insult. In this manner they were led 
through the streets of the cit^r, and divided among the four prin- 
dpal igisous, the noblemen being secured in the Tower. 

not long suffered to remain in uncertainty re- 
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pfarding their fate. On the day of the opening: of parliament, 
Mr Lechmere, in a long* and vehement speech, descanted u})on 
the guilt of the insuijents, and the ^‘many miraculous provi- 
dences ■ ^ which had baffled their designs ; and ended by impeach- 
ing James, Earl of Berwentw^ater, of high treason. No opposi- 
tion was offered, and the impeachment was carried up to the 
House of Lords on the same day. On the 9th of February 1716, 
the earl was carried to the bar of the House of Lords, and the 
articles of impeachment having been repd, he requested time to 
prepare his answer, and was afiow^ed till the 19th. On that day 
lie was taken to Westminster Hall for trial, and pleaded guilty, 
acknowledging his guilt, and throwing himself upon the king^s 
mercy. In his deience he pleads his youth and inexperience, 
and various other palliating circumstances with which his case * 
was attended— affirms that his temper and inclination disposed ^ 
him to live peaceably under his majesty^s goveniment, and that 
he had never had any previous connection with any designs to 
subvert the reigning family — ^that he rashly, and without preme- 
ditation, engaged in this unhappy undertaking — that the truth of 
this was evinced by his having no preparation of men, horses, 
arms, or other warlike accoutrements — that he took the first 
opportunity of submitting to the king’s mercy, and was solicitous 
to prevent any further destruction of the lives of his majesty’s 
subjects, but rather to induce all who had taken up arms to sub- 
mit— that one of his majesty’s officers sent from the general gave 
them encouragement to* believe that their surrender would be the 
ready way to obtain the king’s mercy — that, in reliance on this 
advice, he offered himself as one of the hostages, and while with 
the royaf forces, received further assurances from the officers 
that the king was a prince of known clemency, and that the free 
surrender to"* mercy would be the most likely wuy to obtain it— 
that it was quite practicable for the besieged at Preston to have 
cut their way through his majesty’s forces ; but as this would 
have occasioned much bloodshed, which he was anxious to pre- 
vent, he had exhorted his associates to surrender, and had 
dared to General Willis and the other officers, that whatever 
happened, he was determined to continue with them, and to rely 
entirely on his majesty’s clemency and goodness, which he had 
encouragement to expect — and concludes with a hope that their 
lordships will use their mediation for mercy on his behalf, which 
will lay him under the highest obligations of duty and affection 
to his majesty, and perpetual gratitude to both houses of parlia- 
ment. In spite of this appeal however, he was condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor, according to its ancient barbarous form. 
But his sentence was afterwards mitigated, and orders were 
issued that he should he merely beheaded, and his body given up 
to his friends. 

Great interest was made with the court and both houses of par- 
liament in behalf of the earl. His countess, accompanied by the- 
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Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton, and other ladies of the drst 
rank, was, by the Dukes of Bichmond and St Albans, introduced 
into the king's bedchamber, where she humbly implored hia 
clemency for her unfortunate husband. The King, however, 
adhered to his purpose ; and she went on the 21st of February, 
with the ladies of the other condemned noblemen, into the lobby 
of the House of Lords to beg their intercession ; but here, also, 
her petition was disregarded. Appeals were made to the cupidity, 
as well as to the compassion, of his majesty’s ministers ; and Sir 
Robert Walpole declared in the House of Commons that £00,00^ 
had been offered to him if he would obtain the pardon of the earl. 
Several of the stanchest Wh^ in the House of Commons, 
amon^t others Sir Richard Steele, were inclined to mertty; 
*hiit Walpole, though usually distinguished by personal lenity 
and forbearance, took the lead in urging measures of severity, 
and declared that he was “ moved with indignation to see that 
there should be such unworthy memWs of tliis great body who 
can, without blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels and 
parricides.” He moved the adjournment of the house till the 1st 
of March, it being understood that the condemned noblemen 
w^ould be executed in the interval ; but he carried his motion only 
by a majority of seven. 

Ilf the upper house, a still more effectual stand was made on 
the side of mercy. The Duke of Richmond, a near relative of 
Lord Derwentwater, consented to present a petition in his favour, 
though he voted against it. But the Earl of Nottingham, pre- 
sident of the council, who in former times had been a supporter 
of Tory principles, suddenly gave his support to the petition. 
This unexpected defection from the ministerial ranks made the 
resistance of the government unavailing, and an address to the 
king for a reprieve for such of the condemned lords as should 
deserve his mercy was carried by a majority of five. This result 
astonished and alarmed the ministers, who met in council the 
same evening, and drew up the king^s answer to the address, 
merely stating that on this and all other occasions he would do 
what he thought most consistent with the dignity of his crown 
and the safety of his people.” It was determined to comply 
with the opinion and feeling of the House of Lords so far 
as to respite the Earl of Camwath and Lord Widdrington; 
but to prevent any further interference, the three remaming 
peers were ordered for execurion next morning. The same 
exiling, however, Lord Nithisdale escaped out of the Towei*; 
and thus the number of noble victims was final^ reduced to 
English Lord Derwentwater, and the Scottish Lord 
Kmmure; and at an, early hour next morning, 24th February, 
brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill. 

^i^Loijd Derwentwater was first conducted to the fatal spot. He 
to turn v^ pale as he ascended the steps ; but his 
. and his demeanour steady and composed. ‘ He 
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passed some time in prayer, and then r^uested permission to 
reiiwl a paper which lie had drawn up. This request beings readily- 
granted, he went to the rails of the scaffold and read the following 
statement : — 

Being in a few minutes to appear before the tribunal of God^ 
where, though most unworthy, i hope to hud mercy, which I 
have not found from men now in power, I have endeavoured to 
make my peace with his Divine Majesty, by most humbly beg- 
jy-ing pardon for sill the sins of my life ; and f doubt not of a mer- 
(iiful forgiveness, through the merits of tlie passion and death of 
my Saviour, Jesus Christ, for which end I earnestly desire the 
prayers of all good Christians. After this I am to ask the par- 
don of those whom I might have scandalised by pleading guilty 
at 'my trial. Such as wei’e permitted to come to me told me 
that, having been undeniably in arms, pleading guilty was bup 
the consequence of having submitted to mercy ; and many argu- 
ments were used to prove there was nothing of moment in so 
doing. But I am sensible that in this I have made bold with 
loyalty, having never any other but King James the Third for my 
rightful and lawful sovereign. Him I had an inclination to 
serve from my infancy, and was moved thereto by a natural love 
1 had to his person, knowing him to be cajpable of making his^ 
people happy. And though ne had been oi a different religion 
from mine, 1 should have done for him all that lay in my power,, 
as my ancestors have done for his predecessors, being thereto 
bound by the laws of God and man. Wherefore, ii in this aflair I 
have actcitl rashly, it ought not to affect the innocent. I intended 
to wrong nobody, but to serve my king and country, and that 
without self-interest, hoping by the example I gave, to have 
induced others to do their duty ; and God, who sees the SfecJieta 
of my hefirt, knows I speak truth. Some means have been prev 
posed to me foi' saving my life, which I looked upon as incon- 
sistent with honour and conscience, and therefore I rejected 
them } for, with God^s assistance, I shall prefer my death to the 
doing a base univorthy action. I only wish now that the laying 
down my life might contribute to the service of my king and 
countiy, and the re-establishment of the ancient and nuida- 
mental constitution of these kingdoms, without which no lasting 
peace or true happiness can att^d them. Then 1 should indeeSt 
part with my life even with pleasure. As it is, I can only pray 
that these blessings may be bestowed upon my dear country; 
and since I can do no more, I beseech God to accept of my me 
as a small sacriike towards it. I die a Eoman Ca^olic. 1 am 
in perfect charity with all the world, I thank God for it, even 
with those of the present government who are most instrumental 
in my death, I fieely mrgiv© such as ung^erously reported 
false things of me; and I hope to be forgiven the trespasses of 
mf youth by the Father of inffnite mercy, into whose hapds 1 
eenbinend my soul.— Ja. Beuwentwatm, 
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“ P.S, — If that prince who now governs had given me my life, 
I should have thought myself obliged never more to have taken 
up arms against him.” 

After reading thifi paper^ he tunied to the block, and viewed 
it closely, and finding in it a rough place that might hui-t his 
neck, he desired the executioner to chip it off. This being done, 
he prepai'ed himself for the blow by taking off his coat and 
waistcoat; and fitting his head to the block, he told the execu- 
tioner that, upon his repeating for the third time the sentence, 

Lord Jesus receive iny spirit!” he -was to perform his oflicf. 
At these words, accordingly, the executioner raised his axe and 
severed the earrs head from nis body at one blow. 

Thus died, in his twenty-eighth year, the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater, his fate drawing tears from those who witnessed 
his unhappy end. In a few minutes afterwards, the equally un- 
fortunate and virtuous Earl of Kenmure mounted the scaffold, 
and, with heroic resolution, submitted to the same violent and 
vengeful infliction. 

It was reported that, the evening before his execution, the 
Earl of Derwentwater sent for Mr Roome, an undertaker, to 
give him directions regarding his funeral, and desired that a 
silver plate might be put upon his coffin, with an inscription 
importing that he died a sacrifice for his lawful sovereign : 
but Mr Iloome scrupling to comply with this request, he was 
dismissed. This was the reason no hearse was provided for his 
body at his execution. His head was merely taken up by one of 
his servants and put into a clean handkerchief, and the body 
being wrapped in black cloth, they were both conveyed to the 
Tower. The remains were said to nave been subsequently buried 
in St ‘Giles’s-in-the-Fields. It is not known whether a mock 
funeral only took place, or the body was afterwards disinterred, 
but it is certain that it was carried into Northumberland, and 
deposited in the family vault at Dilston. According to tradition, 
the remains of the gallant but unfortunate nobleman were con- 
reyed to his native county with great pomp, the procession, 
however, moving only by night, and resting by day in chapels 
dedicated to the exercise of the Roman Catholic i*eliJ^on, where 
the funeral services of that church were performed over the body 
during the day, until the approach of night permitted the pro- 
cession to resume its progress northward. One of the ch^is in 
which the body i^est^ was at Dagnam Park, near Romford, in 
Essex, the house which Lady Derwentwater rented during her 
lord^s imprisonment. At Ingatestone, in the same counity, thei*e 
was^ a few years ago, in ah almshouse founded by Lord Petrels 
famdy, an eld woman -ivho had ft*equently heai*d fram her 
mother that she assisted in sewing on the earl’s head. At 
ThortiSpn (Lord Petre*8 seat) .there is ah oaken chest with an 
insertion in brass, engraved by Lady Derwentwater’s orders, 
coniiampiig 3U>rd Derwentwater's dress which he wore on the 
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scaffold — coat, Avaistcoat, and small clothes of black velvety stock- 
ings that rolled over the knee ; a wig of very lair hair, that I'cll 
down on each side of the breast ; a part of "his shii't,, the neck 
having been cut away ; the black serge that covered the scaffold; 
and also a piece which covered the block, stiff with blood, and 
A\ ith the marks of the cut of the axe in it. 

Tn the north of England, the fate of this young and 
generous -hearted nobleman excited very genera] "commisera- 
tion. He had been greatly beloved for his amiable (jualities 
in private life, his frankness, hospitality, and high honour ; hi& 
memoiy is still cherished and revered in ^Northumberland, 
where numerous instiinces of his affability and henelicence 
are related with feelings of sympathy and regret. “The ap- 
parent cruelty of his execution led to his being esteemed m 
the light of a martyr ; hiuid kerchiefs steeped in his blood were 
preseiwed as sacrea relics; and when the mansion-house watJ 
demolished, amid the regrets of the neighbourhood, there was 
great difficulty in obtaining hands to assist in a work of destruc- 
tion Avhich Avas considered almost sacrilegious. The ignorant 
]ieasantry, too, Avere not slow to receive the superstitious stories 
that \v ere propagated ; and often has the wandering lustic, beside 
the Avinters hearth, listened to the fearful tale of hoAV the spouts 
of Dilston Hall ran blood, and the very corn Avhich was ki the 
act of being ground came from the mill tinged with a sanguine 
hue, on the day the earl was beheaded. The aurora borealis was 
observed to flash with unAA’onted brilliancy on that fatal night — 
an omen, it Avas said, of Heaven’s wrath; and to this day many of 
the country people know that meteor only by the name of ‘ lord 
Her went Avater’s lights.’ ”* 

Lord Derwentwater left tAVO children, a son and daughter. 
The latter, bom in 1716, after her father’s death, married in 1732 
Lord Petre. The son died in France at the age of nineteen, in 
consequence, it is said, of. his horse having taken fright and 
dashed through a doorway Avith him, by which he Avas so much 
injured as to cause his death. Lady Herwentwater died of small- 
pox at the age of thirty, and was buried at Louvaine. 

Some time a%r the execution of Lords DerwentAyater and 
Kenmure, several of the h‘ss distinguished leaders of the i*ebellion 
perished at Tyburn ; among these, how'ever, were not numbered 
Foster, Mackintosh, and Charles Radcliffe, who, as well as some 
other persons, effected their escape from Newgate. The gallant 
Charles Radcliffe, hOAvever, escaped only for a time the death 
to which he AVas condemned .(May 8, 1716). He found an 
asylum in France, whem he hved in a state of great indi- 
gence^ till the Cheyalier being* obliged to quit the Frencli 
ten*itory, Mr Radclijfe folloAved him, and subsisted on a pen- 
sion idlowed him by tliat prince. After some time, he returned 

. Rowitt's Visits to Remarkable Places, second scries, p. 601. 
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to Palis, where, 1724, he married Lady Charlotte Mary 
Living^stone, CJountess of Newburgh in her own right. In 
and again in 1735, he paid a visit to England, and made an un- 
successful attempt to obtain a pardon. At last his ardent spmt 
was again roused to action by the gallant attempt of Prince 
Charles Stuart, in 1745, to regain the throne of his ancestors ; 
and, accompanied by his son and several Scotcdi and Irish officers, 
lie embarked pn board a French ship of war, loaded with anns 
^nd warlike stores, hound for the coast of Scotland, for the use of 
the insu^ents. His son, when taken, was at fimt supposed to be 
^Prince Charles Stuart’s younger brother j but the mistake being 
discovered, he was sent to France in exchange ; for, having been 
born in France, he was entitled to be regarded as a French subject. 
After lying a year in confinement, Charles Radcliffe was brought 
to the bar of the King’s Bench, when the sentence which hud 
been passed upon him tliiity years before was again read to him. 
Upon this occasion he endeavourtd to pei'plex the court regard- 
ing his identity ; but it was establishea satisfactorily by several 
witnesses, among others, by the barber of Newgate, who deposed 
to having operated upon him at the time that he shaved tlie pri- 
soners taxen at the oattie of Preston. Three persons were also 
brought from Northumberland, who recognise him by a scar 
on hffl face, the effect of a wound he had received when a boy 
playing in a blacksmith’s shop at Dilston. Mr Radcliffe pleaded 
that he W'as a subject of France, and that he held a commission 
from the French king; but the court overruled the plea, and he 
was condemned to die. He perished on a scaffold erected for his 
execution on Tower-hill, on the 8th of Decemb<»r 1746, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. Till the last moment of his exis- 
tence, this unfortunate gentleman never lost his intrepid bear- 
ing. He came upon the scaffold dressed in a suit of scarlet 
faced, with black velvet, and trimmed with gold, a gold-laced 
waistcoat, whit-' silk stockings, and a white leath^ in his hat, 
and conducted himself throughout the dreadful scene with a 
manly courage and proud beanng which seemed to indicate that 
he held the malice of his enemies and the stroke of death in equal 

deuwentwater estates. 

Tiie magnificeiit estates of the Derwentwater family wei*e 
<jonfiscated by gpovemment after the execution of the earl in 
1716* Some of these were in Cumberland, in the vicinity of 
that beautiful lake from which their title was derived ; but the 
baronial seat of the family was at Bilston, in Nopthum- 
h^and, three miles from Hexham, and eighteen westirom^New- 
osistk* Bilston is a corruption of Bevilston, and was mfeinally 
:<be residence of the famuy of that name. It is hea&fullr 
situated on an eminence, encircled on tWo sides by the little 
atony rivulet called the Devil’s Watery about a mile from its 
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confluence with the Tyne. The surrounding scenery is higlily 
picturesque, and the terrace on which the house stood commands 
an extensive viev/ over the highly-cultivated valley watered by 
the ,Tyne. The traces df the hroad gravelled walks and iflowei*- 
gardens which once surrounded the mansion may still be seen. 
A bridge of one arch, which is still entire, led to the deer-park 
on the opposite side of the rivulet; and the remains of terraced 
drives and rides may yet be traced in the adjruning woods. 
But 

The tiinVous deer hath left the la^Yn, 

The oak a victim falls, 

The j^entle traveller sighs when sho^^ n 
These desolated walls. 

The mansion, which was erected by Francis, the first earl, 
occupied three sides of a square, enclosing a handsome court, 
paved with black limestone. Bu^ after the confiscation of the^ 
<'states, it was allowed to fall into decay, ajid the ruins were 
removed in 1768. The only part of the edifice now remaining 
is the old tower or border keep of the Bevilstones, w'hicn 
forjnf‘d, as it uere, a nucleus for the modern building. The 
apartments, which are still distinguishable, are describ(‘d in the 
plans now in the Greenwich Hospital office at Bilston as the 
nurserie’^ and “nurses^ rooms.” is an affecting subject of 
contemplation,” says Mrs Grey, that while the spacious halls, 
the banqueting rooms, the nmnting-rooin’ — doubtless once deco- 
rated with the insignia of rural sports — the ‘marble court’ and 
costly fountains, are levelled in the dust, the nursery alone has 
‘ a local habitation and a name;’ but 

Ruined and lone is their roofless abode— 

weeds carpet its floor; the bat and the owl build their nests 
there, and the ‘ warrior’s arm,’ w'hich in careless infancy w as 
cradled here on its downy bed, or encircled a mother’s neck in 
its loving clasp, now 

Idea nciTelesfl on the pillow of its shame. 

His dishonoured ashes sleep in the family vault below the adjoin- 
ing chapel, a simple unornamented building, containing merely 
a few oaken pews and altar rails, a space being left for benches 
probably occupied by tlie seiwants ana neighboujring cottagers.”* 
The vault was opened in 1805 by desire of the commissioners 
of Green v.dch Hospital, in order to ascertain whether the Earl of 
Berwentwater’s htsad was buried with the lK)dy, which had been 
doubted. The body, which was found to be deposited in several 
coffins, was embalmed, and the head lying by it, with the marks 
of the axe clearly discernible. The haif was quite perfect, the 
features regular, and wearing the appearance of youth, and the 
shroud but little decayed. The Berwentwater estates were held 

, ♦ Howitt'fl Visits, &c. p. 382. 
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hy trustees until 1735, when they were co}]feiT€fl u])oii that 
noble institution, the Koyal Hospital for Seamen, at Greenwich. 
Their annual value now amounts to £60,000. The Cumberland 
portion of them was disj>osed of a few ;^ars ag‘o to Mr Marshall, 
the eminent manufacturer of Lebeds. The Earl of Newburffh, the 
descendant of Chaides Kadcliife, petitioned parliament For the 
reversal of the attainder, but he only succeeded in obtaining^, as 
u compensation for some claim he Wd in>on the lands, an annuity 
of £250a g 

The following ballad, which has long been popular in the north 
of England, may appropriately conclude out account pf the last 
Earl of Derwentwater. 

DERWENTWATKR’S FAREWELL. 

Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 

My father’s ancient seat ; 

A stranger n»;w must call thee his, 

WJiicii gars my heart to greet. 

Farewell each kindly well-known face 
My heart has held so dear ; 

]\fy tenants now must leave their lands, 

Or hold their lives in fear. 

No more along the banks of Tyne 
ril rove in autumn gay ; 

No njore TU hear at early dawn 
The lav’rocks wake the da}'. 

Then fare- thee- well brave Widdrington, 

Aud Foster ever true ; 

Dear Shaftsbury and Errington, 
lieceive my last adieu ! 

And fare-thee-wcll George Collingwood, 

Since fate lias put us down ; 

If thou and 1 have lost our lives, 

Cur king has lost his crown. 

Farewell, farewell my lady dear, 

111, ill thou counselledst me ; 

I never more may see the babe 
That smiles upon thy knee ! 

And fare-thee-well my bonny gray st^ed, 

That carried me aye so free j 

I wish 1 had been asleep in niy bed 
Last time I mounted thee. 

The vfrarning-beU now bids me cease ; 

My trouble’s nearly o’er ; 

Yon sun that rises i^m tlie sea 
Shall rise on me no more 1 

Albeit that here in London town 
It is my fate to die- 

Oh (iarry me to Northumberland, 

In my fathei ’s grave to lie. 
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There chant my solemn requiem 
In Hexham’s holy towers ; 

And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter m^grav® with flowers. 

And when tlie head that wears the crown 
Shall be laid low like mine, 

Some honest hearts may then lament 
For Kadclilfe’s fallen line. 

Farewell to pleasaiit Dilston Hall, 

My father’s ancient seat ; 

A stranger now must call tliec his. 

Which gars my heart to greet. 


ESCAPE OF THE EAHL OF NITHISDALE. 

The Earl of Nithisdale, as lias been mentioned, was fortunate 
i]i making his escape from the Tower on tlie niglit preceding 
the morning appointed for liis execution. The jiarticulars of liis 
lordship’s escape have shed a gloiy over female devotedness. 
But for the love, prudence, and heroism of his lady, he would 
most certainly have suffered the .same violent death as that of 
the unfortunate Derw^entwater and Kenmure, The histoiy of 
tliis remarkable occurrence is as follows : — 

I’he Countess of Nithisdale having heard that her husband 
was a prisoner, and in peril of his life, hastened from the family 
.seat in Scotland in order to employ every means in her power 
to save him from his anticipated fate, or at least to be near him 
in his last moments. Her melancholy journey was performed 
in the dead of winter, and under many difficulties. Tne ground 
w'as so deeply covered w'ilh snow, that the posts and all ordinary 
conveyances w'ere stopped, and she was obliged to ride on horse- 
back from Newcastle to London, a di.stance of three hundred 
miles- On her arrival in to\vn, she presented petitions to the 
king, and used all other expedients to procure a remission of the 
sentence against the earl, but without success. Pardon being 
evidently hopeless, she resolved on delivering her husband by 
other means. Escape in the disguise of a female occurred as 
the plan most likely to succeed. Settling on this device, and 
having with some difficulty procured his lordship’s consent, she 
conlided her intentions to a faithful female attendant, Evans; 
and, finally, when about to put her design in execution, pro- 
cured the assistance of a Mrs Mills, with whom she lodged, and 
a Mrs Morgan. On the evening of Friday the 20d of February 
1716, the next morning being- that on ‘which the unfoi-tiinate 
lords w-ere to suffer, the countess proceeded with Mrs Mills and 
Mrs Morgan in a hackney-coach to t)ie Tower. What ensued 
will be best described in her ladyship’s own language, in a letter 
which she afterwards wrote to Her husband’s sister, the Countess 
of Tr^uair, i^ecently made public. 
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ti When we were in the coach,,! never ceased talking, that Mrs 
Mills and Mrs Morgan might have no leisure to reflect. Their 
surprise and astonishment when I first opened my design to 
them had made them consent, '?Hthofit ever thinking of. the 
consequences. On our aiTival at the Tower, the first I intro- 
duced was Mrs Morgan ; for I was only allowed to take in one 
at a time. She brought in the clothes that were to serve Mrs 
Milk, when she left her own behind her. When Mrs Morgan 
had tak’en off what she had brought for my purpose, I conducted 
her back to the staircase ; and, in going, 1 oegged her to send 
me in my maid to dress me ; that I was afraid of being too late 
to present my last petition that night, if she did not come imme- 
diately. I despatched her safe, and went partly down stairs to 
meet "Mrs Mills, who had the precaution to hold her handker- 
chief to her face, as was very natural for a woman to do wdien 
she was going to bid her last farewell to a friend on the eve of 
his execution. I had, indeed, desired her to do it, that my lord 
might go out in the same manner. Her eyebrows were rather 
indinea to be sandy, and my lordk were dai'k, and very thick : 
however, I had prepared some paint of the colour of hers, to 
disguise' his with. I also bought an artificial head-dress of the 
same coloured hair as hers ; and I painted his face with white, 
and his cheeks with rouge, to hide nis long beard, which he had 
not had time to shave. All this provision I had before left in 
the Tower. The poor guards, to whom my slight liberality the 
day before had endeared me, let me go quietly with my com- 
pany, and were not so strictly on the watch as they usually had 
oeen j and the more so as they w'ere persuaded, from what ! had 
told them, that the prisoners would ontain their pardon. I made 
Mrs Mills take off her own hood, and put on that which I had 
brought for her. I then took her by the hand, and led her out 
of my lordk chamber ; and in passing through the next room, in 
which there w#^re several people, with all the concern imagi- 
nable, I said, ^ My dear Mrs Catherine, go in all haste, and 
send me my waiting-maid: she certainly cannot reflect how 
late it is. She forgets that I am to present a petition to-night ; 
and if I let slip this opportunity, I am undone, for to-morrow 
will be too late. Hasten her as much as possible, for I shall 
be ou thorns till she comes.^ Everybody in the room, who 
were chiefly the guards* wives and daughters, seemed to com- 
passionate me exceedingly; and the sentinel officiously opened 
the door. 


When I h^ seen her out, I retuimed back to my lord, and 
jflnislied dressing him. "I had taken care that Mrs Mills did not 
go out proving as she came in, that my lord might the better pass 
the^l'idy who came in crying and afflicted ; and more so, 
iseeaifse he had the same dress which she wore. When I had 
\ ildmbst finished dressii^ my lord in all my petticoats ext^ting 
one, I perceived that it was growing dark, and was afi^ia that 
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the lig-ht of the candles might betray us ; so I resolved to set oflT. 

I went out, leading him by the hand, and he held his handker- 
chief to his eyes. 1 spoke to him in the most piteous and afflicted 
tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who 
had ruined me W her delay. Then said I, ^My dear Mrs Betty, 
for the love of God run quickly and bring her with you. You 
know my lodging, and it ever you made despatch in your life, 
do it at present: I am almost distracted with this disappoint- 
ment.^ The guards opened the doors, and I went down stairs 
with him, still conjuring him to make all possible de^atch. As 
soon as he had cleared the door, I made him walk before me, for 
fear the sentinel should take notice of his walk; but I still 
continued to press him to make all the despatch he possibly 
could. At the bottom of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into 
whose hands I confided him. I had before engaged Mr Mills to^ 
he in readiness before the Tower, to conduct him to some place 
of safety, in case we succeeded. Evans and Mr Mills having 
found a place of security, they conducted my lord to it. 

In the meanwhile, as I haa pretended to have sent the young 
lady on a message, I was obliged to return up staim, and go back 
to my lord’s room, in the same feigned anxiety of being too late ; 
so that everybody seemed sincerely to sympathise with my dis- 
tress. When I was in the room, 1 tallted to him as if he had 
been really present, and answered my own questions in my lord’a 
voice as nearly as I could imitate it. I walked up and as 

if we were conversing together, till I thought they had time 
enough thoroughly to dear themselves of the guards* I then 
thought proper to make off also. I opened the door, and stood 
half in it, that those in the outward chamber might hear what I 
said ; hut held it so close, that they could not kok in. I ba^e 
my lord a formal farewell for that night ; and added, that some- 
thing more than usual must have happened to make Evans 
negligent on this important occasion, wlio had always been so 
punctual in the smallest trifles, that I saw no other remedy than 
to go in person : tha t, if the Tower were still open when I finished 
my business, I woula return that night ; but that he might be 
assured I would he with him as early in the morning as 1 could 
gain admittance into the Tower, and I flattered myself I should 
bring favourable news. Then, before I shut the door, I pulled 
through the string of the latch, so that it could only be opened, 
on tlie inside. I then shut it with some degree of force, that I 
might be sure of its being well shut. I said to the servant es I 
passed by, who was ignorant of the whole tranijaction, that he 
need not carry in canfies to his master till my lord sent for him, 
as ho desired to finish some prayers first. I went down stairs, 
and called a coach* As there were several on the stand, I drove 
liome to my lodgings, where poor Mr Macken^e had. been wait- 
ing to carry the petition, in ease my attempt hud failed. I told 
Ixim ttiere was no need of any petition, as, my lord was safe out 
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of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies, as I hoj^ed,' 
but that I did not know where he w^as. 

Havinjj discharged the coach, I went in a sedan chair to the 
house of the Duchess of Montrose, who had always borne a ])}irt 
in my distre^es, and to urhom I confided the joviul intelligence 
of hife loi*d$hip’fl escape. When I left the duchess I went to a 
house whiph Evans had found out for me, and where she promised 
to acquaint me where my lord was. I learned that his lordship 
was in the hoUse of a poor woman, directly opposite to the gnard- 
house, and I went thither. The woman had but one small room 
up one pair of stairs, and a very small bed in it. We threw oui - 
selves upon the bed, that we ^^light not be heard walking u]> and 
down. She left ns a bottle of wine and some bread, and Mrs 
Mills broug-hi us some more in her jwcket the next day. We 
fiuWisbed on this provision- from Thursday till Saturday night, 
when Mrs Mfils came, and conducted my lord to the '\’'enetiiin 
ambassador’s* Wp did not communicate the affair to his excel- 
lency ; but one of his servants coiicealcd him in his OAvn room 
till Wednesday, on w’hich day the ambassador’s coach-and-six 
was to go down to Dover to meet his brother. My lord put oil 
a livery, and went down ia the retinue, without the least sus- 
picion, to Dover, where Mr Mitchell (which was the name of the* 
ambassador’s servant) hired a small vessel, and immediately set 
sail for Calais. The passage was so remarkably short, that th(j 
captain thi’eu' out this reflection, that the wind could not have 
served better if his passengers had been flying for their lives, 
little thinking it to be really the case. Mr Slitchell might have 
easily ret urned without being suspected of having been concerned 
in niy lord’s escape ; but ray lord seemed inclined to have him 
continue with him ; which he did, and has at pi^esent a good place 
under our young mastpr. 

For myjpart, I absconded to the house of a very honest. man 
in Drury-tane, v here I remained till I was assured of my lord’s 
safe arrival on the continent. With regard to myself, it was 
decided by government, that if I remained concealed, no farther 
search should be made ; but if that I appeared either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, I should be secured. But tliat was not suffi- 
cient for me, unless I could submit to expose my son to beggary.” 

The countess concludes her interesting relation by mentioning 
that she went to Scotland to secure tlie family papers, and having 
effected this object, she returned to Dpndon, and m^ide a strong 
appeal on her own and her son’s behalf to George II. This 
petition was treated witli indignity ; and she was advised by her 
friends to leave the kingdom. The countess; accoi’dingly, went 
abroad, and joined her exiled husband. It may be added, that the 
5^;!|ihis^ale peerage, over 'Whiph lady’s conjugal affection and 
heroic inti^pidity shed a brBliant lustre, was nei^er restored after 
the attainder of 1715, and the last direct heir of this noble house 
uU'ftvrttqftfttely perished a few years ago in the waters of the Nith. 




THE HEROINE OF SIBERIA. 


NE of tile most popular stories ever w'ritten, is that 
^ entitled Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia. It was 
J/oi the production of Madame Cottin, a French authoress, 
and has been translated into every European language, 
i' the English version having been constantly read for more 
^ than half a century with the most eager interest, espe- 
daily 1)y young persons. It hds passed through number- 
less editions, and still enjoys unabated popularity. Though 
puldished by Madame Cottin as a fiction, flie tale is well known 
to have been founded on an incident which occuiTed during the 
reign of Paul I., Emperor of Russia, who died in 1801. We nro- 
pose, from authentic soui'ccs, to narrate the interesting inciaent 
a.s it actually occurred. 

The real name of the young heroine was Prascovie Lopou-- 
loff‘. Her father, who belonged to a noble family originally 
from the Ukraine, was horn in Hungar;^ where the chances of 
life had induced his parents to settle. Early in life, Lopouloff 
entered the Austrian service as an officer of the Black Hussars, 
but afterwards marrying a Russian lady, adopted her coiy^cry as 
his own- He lived, howevei’, but a short time in retirement; 
and once more taking up arms, served for many years in the 
Russian amy, making several campaigns against the Turks. He 
so distinguished himself at the sieges of Ismail and Otchakolf, 
that he obtained the special commendations of his superiors. 

Some time after his return froiH these campafgns, Lopouloff 
was arrested, tried, and condemned to exile in Sioeria for life. 
His imputed crime has never transpired ; fbr lus trial by an in- * 
No. SG. 1 
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of thuX' tribunal, as well as its revision in tiie sii]ierior Russian 
bi>"ourts, was conducted in profound secrecy; and its record has 
been since lost. His appeals for a niitij^^ation of this harsh sen- 
tence were disregarded, and he, his wife, and infant daiigliter, 
were summarily driven with other prisoners to the district 
selected for his penal residence. 

Siberia, as most of our readtTs may have learned, comprehends 
not only a vast proportion of the immense Russian em])ii*e, hut 
moi*o than a third of Asia. It is the coldest and least agree- 
able region in the world ; hence parts of it have been selected 
by succeeding Russian autocrats as penal settlements for eri- 
niinals, who, according &•> their offences arc great or small, 
arc sfijit to the most frigid or to the most genial of its loca- 
lities. To mark differpt degrees of punishment, the prisoners 
are also condemned to work in the mines with wlgcn Sib(‘]-ia 
abounds, to till the gi’ound for tliehcnelit of the state, or sim])]y 
to suffer hamshnient from home and kindred without being 
obliged to partake in forced iaboiiivs. All are allowed a pension 
from the government, which, though it varies as much in amount 
rs the degrees of })unis}i7neut, yet is never more than sufficient to 
keep body and soul tog^ethei*. In some rave cases the emperors’ have 
permitted the friends of the eondennu'd, who happen to be affiii- 
ent enough, to send tlnan occasional assistance ; but this is never 
allowed to exceed one thousand roubles i)er annum. f Again, tlje 
wives and families of some of those condemned for lesser crimes 
are allowed to live with them in the idaces of banishment. 

Whatever Lopoulolfs offence may have been, it is clear that it 
was of no great enormity, for the whole of the indulgences 
extended to him. In t)ic first place, he w’lis sent to thes most 
genial district of the wist Avilderness, namely, a village called 
Ischim, in a province of the same name which joins the southern 
houndaiy of the Tobolsk province, the chief town of Avhich (also 
called ToboIsJvl s the capital of all Siberia. Is(diim may be gene- 
rahy describeti as consisting of arid plains, divided by lakes of 
stag'uant and unwholesome water, separating it from the country 
of the Kirgins, a Avanderiiig people. It is bounded on the left 
by the river Irtish, and on the right by the Tobol, the naked and 
barrm shores of which present to the eye fragments of rocks 
promiscuously heaped together, with here and there a solitary fir 
tre^e rcai’ing its head. Nevertheless, there are towards the banks 
uf tin,, Irtish woods of some extent. Yet, despite its unpromising 
chiira(;ir<r, Ischim is so universally considered the best part of the 
territory, th,at it has rexeived the appellation of the Italy of 

^ Siberia extends 3500 miles ftom east to west, and 1200 miles from 
north to south. 

t At the tiuyu to which this history refers, most of the ourrenoy of 
Kassia was in i>ai>cr, and a rouhlo equalled about lOid, sterling. The 
silver roubles— then rarely, but now universally current — are equal to 38» 
lid. sterling. 
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Sibt'riii.’’ But this is chif-'fly owing* to the four months^ summer 
wliidi it enjo 7 /s, thougli tlic rest of the year is intensely cold. 
A beavy snow gfineriilly covers the earth in September, and 
seldom disappears till May; but during the intervening sea- 
son, nature loses no time in her operations. The celerity with 
whi(;h the trees are covered with verdure ahd the helds with 
crops, is scarcely credible. The operations of the husbandman 
aifi of course obliged to be equally rapid ; and from this circum- 
stance, many prisoners not condemned to forced labour — together 
with llndr relatives, if they have any — find a term of active and 
not unproiitahle employment during the short agricultural season. 

Vvdien Lopoulotf arrived at Ischim, he was informed that the 
lilnjperor h;id apportioned him the miserable pittance of ten 
kof'ncks' a-day to subsist upon. This 4s theig sum invariably 
allotted to*priboners, wdio, like J^opoulofF, are not condemned to 
labour in the public works, ft was fortunate that when his heavy 
misibrtune fell Jiiin, LopoulolT’s family consisted only of his 
wife and infant daughter, and the solace which they afforded him 
vei’y mmh soft^med the rigour of his altered situation. Prascovic, 
the daughter, was too young to feel the full force of the punish- 
ineiit iidlicted on her parents, and as she grew up, Beeme<l ha])py 
and c{)ntent(!d with her lot, because .‘^he had knowii no other. 
Ihdbre she was twelve years old, she was able, by the labour of 
her .)v>n little hanOs, to add a few comforts to her pai*ents' bare 
subbisteiice. Bometim(*.s she assisted the laundresses of the vil- 
iag<i ; at others she helped the farmers by doing such work as her 
str(‘iigth permitted, at harvest time 'working with the reapers. 
Ill {layniont for such assistance she occasionally received money, 
hut uiore frequently eggs, vegetables, and sometimes corn. Her 
mother occupied herself entirely in the affairs of their poor 
and meagre household, and seemed to bear her deplorable fate 
with pati(uice. Lopouloff', on the contraiy, accustomed from his 
earliest youth to atUuence and an active militaiy life, waefe hjss 
resigned to his bite, and seemed at inteiwals plunged into a depth 
of despondency which his misfortunes, great as they were, hardly 
justihed. 

Some years of his exile had passed over when he addressed 
a petition for a raoditicatioiiof his sentence through the governor 
of Siberia to the Emperor, which was conveyed by an officer who 
happened to pass thi’ough Ischim on the business of the state, 
and who promised to sujiport its prayer with all the court influ- 
ence ho possessed. Years, howevei’, passed 'without any reply 
arriving ; and the appearance of any government courier or tra- 
veller in Ischim— “Which was a very rare event — added to tlie 
toiment of deferred hope to which Lopouloff was a grey. 

During one of these wretched moments Prascovie, returning 

* A kopeck is the one-huudrodtli part of a silver rouble, or about tun- ^ 
thirda of a fartliing. , * 
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from the harvest held, found hex' mother bathed in tears, and lier 
hither with a countenance so ])ale and so full of desperation, tiiat 
she treinbb'd with dread. She threw herself into her fatlur’s 
arms, intreiiting’himto tellher the cause of his extreme wTetchf^d- 
ness ; and he, touched by her affeotion and her tears, told lier 
that a court messeng’er had afrain arrived, and his petition 
still remained unheeded. For the hxindredth time, he bewailed 
the hard fate by which, for bis fault, she and her mother v ere 
condemned to continue with him, for the rest of their lives, the 
miserable existence they now di'ag’g'ed on. Prascovie was deeply 
ntlected by this infoimation. Tilf now her father — absorlied in 
inwardly bewailing’ his fate**— had never openly avowed his r(;al 
situation, to which ho forbade his wife ever to xnake allusion ; so 
tlxat xip to this np^mnent Prascovie was not fully aware that lier 
father was an exile. • 

It was at this enoch that Prasco'^o LopoulofF first entertained 
the idea of travelling* on loot to St Petersburg', to demand from 
tlip emperor in person her fatbei'^h pardon. She was about 
hfteen years old; and from the day she conceived this romantic 
jiroject, a degree of animation was infubcd into her character 
ibr wliich her parents could not account. She ke[)t her ri*so- 
lutioii a profound secnd, not liaving' conrago to reveal so wild 
and apparently impossible a sidieme. Near the cottage was a 
wood, to which she retired when leisure permitted, and tliere, 
in the deepest solitude, she ^jrayed to God to give her strength of 
mind, lirst to acquaint her father of her intentions, and next to 
carry them into ciFect. Aftei* much liesita,tion, she at last found 
herself strong enougli to tell her fatlier. I laving ivone as usual to 
the wood, and })ra3U}d to be inspired with p(jrsuasive words, slio 
returned towards the cottage, intending to tell her motbor 
lirst, so that her project might be communicated through tlie 
more sympathis ;ng and approachable of her juirents. She per- 
ceived ter fathei seated at the door sinoldng las pipe, and imme- 
dia.'-eiy decided not to lose that opportunity. Courageously 
standing before him, she began to exjdain her plan, and asked 
with the most ardent imjiortunity permission to depart fur -St 
Petersburg. LopoulolF listened with attention, and did not in- 
terrupt her with a single word. "VTlien she had huished, he 
rose with the utmost gravity, took lier b}’' the hai^d, and led her 
int(^ the cottage, where his wife was preparing the dinner. 
“ Wife ! cried Lopoulotf, “ I bring you good news, and with it a 
powerful protector. Prascovie has maae u]i her mind to leave 
us immediately, go to St Petersburg, and ask the Emperor to be 
bO good as to give me a free pardon, without more ado ! ” He 
then, in a more merry mood than his daughter had ever seen 
him, repeated all Prascovie had advanced. ** She would do better 
to miiKl her work,^^ replied the wife, than filling her mind with 
such aonsense.^^ 

‘ X^oor Prliscovie had .fortified herself with strong arguments 
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against the anger or tlie serious ohjoctions. of her parents, 
but tlieir ridicule seemed to annihilate her hop<!.s, S^e ciu'd 
bitterly; and her father, the moment Jiis unusual gaito, had 
passed away, resumed the ordinary severity of his 'character ; 
but Madame Lopoulolf soothed her distress by embracing' her. 

Come, daughter,” she said, handing Ikt the table-cloth, “ be 
a good girl; prepare the table, and you shall depart for St 
Petersburg' when you have more leisure.” This scene was 
betfei* calculated to diso'ust the girl with her project than the 
severest reproaches. Tim humiliation, however, which she felt 
at being thus treated like a child soon passed awaj'. At least 
one p{)int had been gained — ^tlie, ice "was broken, and now that her 
parents w^re aware of her desires, she returned to the charge 
whenever opportunity otfered. Her intreaties to be allowed to 
go were so importunate, and so often re])euted, that at length her 
lather, losing imtience, sctJ(l|jJ her seriously, and forbade her to 
speak on the subject again. Her mother, with morf; kindness, 
mideavoured to persuade her that she was too young to think 
of such an enterprise. 

In this manner three years passed away, duriRg which 
Madame Lopoulofi’ suffered from a dangerous illness, and Pras- 
covie was obliged to be silent on lier favourite subject till inoi’o 
favourable times. But slie never failed to join to her ordinary 
prayers an earnest supplication that the Alinighty would put it 
into her father’s heart to allow of her pious mission. During 
the last three years, the illness of her mother, and her own grow- 
ing exjieriencc, gave greater weight to her character in her 
father’s eyes ; and she was able at length boldly to discuss her 
})roject when opportunity served. Lopouloff and his wife still 
considered it as one of those childish ideas which often remain 
ill the mind after the character has been formed : still, the extra- 
ordinary frequency of lier intreaties, and the energy with whi(;h 
they were urged, bad their effect; tlie more so as her health and 
spirits manifestly suffered by their repeated refusals. They no 
longer treated her project as a wild jdeasantry, but tried to dis- 
suade her fi'om it with tears and caresses. Wc are old,” they 
would say, ^‘^itli neither fortune nor a friend in the whole of 
Pussia: have youthen the courage to abtuidon, in this desert, 
the parents of whom you are the sole consolation?” Prascovie 
could ill suchUcases only reply wifi tears; but lier resolution 
'wns, nevertheless, not in the smallest decree shaken. 

During her unceasing meditations, a difficulty presented itself 
far more real than her ]iarents’ opposition. She could not travel 
W'ithout a passport, and it was by no means likely that the 
governor of Tobolsk w'ould grant one. However, she deter- 
mined to make the attempt, and applied to a person in the 
village who was in the habit of drawing up petitions for such 
pm’poses. Her father’s signature'was necessary, and when the 
document was drawn up, Prascovie intreitlfL LopoulofPs con- 
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sent to send it away, to winch he, after some resistance, con- 
sented, adding’ to the des2)atcli a new letter regarding his own 
persoMl ufhiirs. 

FrAi this moment, the despondency by w-hich the girl had 
been afflicted since her mothe^^s illness disa]>peared, and her 
parents 'were channed to perceive her natural health and gaiety 
return. This happy change was solely caused by the strong 
presentiment which she felt that she would obtain the pass- 
port, as soon as time enough elapsed to expect a reply. She 
often loitered on the road, in the hope of metjting the eonrico' 
charged with the letters for Ischim. After enduring the pangs 
of hope deferred for six m^mths, the post brought at Icngtli a 
sealed packet addressed to Lopouloif. It was eagerly ojiened, 
and Prascovie’s delight scarcely knew bounds when it was 
found to contain her long-wdshed passport- To LopoulolFs 
petition, however, there was no ||iswer; and all the hojics of 
favour which for a moment possessed his mind on seeing the 
pa^port, were instantly changed to disappoints (mt wlien he 
saw his own petition was disregarded. In the liM moment of 
ill humour, he threatened to withdraw his consent from tlui 
perilous enterprise on which his daughter^s mind was set. 

But no discouragement daunted om' heroine. She continued 
2>raying to the Almighty, and hoping on, without allowing tin' 
smallest doubt of His protection, or of Ihe success of her under- 
taking, to damp her ardour; and a few' days after the receipt of 
the passport, a little incident occurred wliich ga^^e new life to 
her hopes. Her mother, though a person of strictly ivdigious 
principles, put faith in certain siijierstitions existing in the C^rfv'k 
church, wliose tenets are universal in Russia. When, for in- 
stance, in any little pf'rplexity, it was her practice to seek, in 
certain trifling events, prognostics of the future. One means 
which she employed for this purpose cannot be contemplated 
without eensur^:; she w^ould take the Bihle, and opening it at 
ha/.ord, endeavour to extract from the passage which lirst caught 
her eye, something analogous to her situation, from A\hich a 
sort of prophecy might be drawn.**^ Every evening it w^as 
Lopoulo^f^s practice to read a chapter of Ilol^y Wijt aloud to his 
family ; propounding, us he went on, the meaning of difflcailt 
passages, and explaining such Slavonic words as Prascovie did 
not understand. At the ei# of a wretched evendbig wliich had 
been thus partly employed, there was a mournful silence urnongHt 
the thi*ee solitary beings, when Prascovie, addressing her mother 
with scarcely any other intention than to commence a convci'- 
sation, said, Please, mother, to open the Bible and I'ead the 

* This superstitious custom is not peculiar to Russia. Mohammedans, 
ef?peciafly those of Ecj'pt, perform the same sort of ceremony with tho 
Koran. Evfen in Scotland — a country in which Holy W^'rit is more vene- 

ni-ted, perhaps, thanin any other — ^the custom of pickinj? for texts’* for 
tho purposes, of augury, was common up to the present century. 
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eleventh line on the rij^ht-liand pag’c.” Madame LopouloliU the 
the sacred volume with eagerness, and opened it with a pin. Lute 
counted the lines, and in an unusually loud and improssiwy* 
voice read these -words: — “Now the angel of God called to 
Ilagar out of heaven, and said unto her, What aileth thee, 
1 1 a gar ? Fear not.” 

This passage ohered a striking analogy to Praseovie’s project, 
and her mother, looking steadfastly at Lopoulotf, spoke con- 
cerning the extraordinary appositeness of the text. But he 
never favoured such unreasonable divinations, and snid, “Think 
you that you possess the power to interrogate the Deity b}'- 
opening llis holy word with a pin, and that He will deign 
to answer your foolish and presumptuous demands?” lT*as- 
covic‘ replied by declaring that her trust was in tlu; Ahniglity, 
and while that continued faithful and unimpaired, there was 
nothing which she might i|pt accomjvlish. Lo])ouloff, though 
astonished at her pei'severaruie, was so reluctant to consent to 
her departure, that he kept the passport locked away, lest she 
should go clandestinely. 

At length he found that her health Avas visibly giving wa}^, 
and that he must cither consent to her extraordinary undert aking 
or perchance lose her altogether. On a certain day, after one 3r 
her most touching and eloquent solicitations, he was OA'crcoine 
by her devotion, and exclaimed to his ivife, “ What is to bo done 
with this child? We must, I suppose, let her go after all.” 
Prascovit;, transported with joy, threw herself on her father^s 
neck. “ Be sm-e,” she exclaimed, “ that you will never repent 
having listened to me. 1 will go to St Petersburg, will throw 
myself at our sovereign’s feet; and that Providence which in- 
s])ired me with the desire to undertake the journey, and who 
lias touched your heart to consent to m}’- going, wifi assuredly 
dispose the emperor in our favour.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied Lopouloff, “ do you suppose, poor child, that 
you will he able to speak to the emperor as elfeily as you talk 
TO me ? No, no ; sentinels guard every avenue of his jialace, 
and they will not allow you to pass the threshold. Poor, and 
in rags,' Avithout influence or any sort of protection, avIio wall 
dare to present you to his notice?” Prascovie felt the force 
of these obseiwations without being discouraged. The strong 
presentiment "ibf success A\’hich she felt, overcame the most 
startling objections. She pressed more earnestly than ever the 
folly of farther delay, and began to prepare for her departure. 

The entire fortune of the family Avas found to amount to no 
more than a silver rouble, and all Lopouloff’s endeavours to 
augment this small sum Avere fruitless. The day of the cruel 
separation was fixed for the feast of the holy Adrgin. The eATn- 
ing before, as soon as the new^s spread throughout the village 


Genesis, cliap. xxi. ver.*17. 
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sent ^i‘ascovie wns really about to start on lier perilous erramly 
sev the acquaintant.*es of the Lopouloffs crowded to their cottag’e. 
ill place, however, of assistinjr or encouraging Pruscovie in her 
enterprise, they said everythin"* they could think of to dissuade 
her iVom it, with the exception of two. These, who were ainonf^st 
the poorest and most obscure of the prisoners, had been more 
intimate with Lopouloff tlian his natural pride allowed others to 
be. They had long looked with interest on Prascovie’s design, 
and disagreed with all their neighbours about the probable result 
of it. “ We have seen things accomplished a]iparently far more 
impossible, against all hope/' one of them remarked. She is 
sure to find in her way protectors, who, if they once know her, 
will love her as dearly as we do, and will aid her with all their 
might.” 

At daybreak on the following morning tliese two men returned 
to take leave of her. They found ^yerythin"* ready for the long 
journey. When Lopoulolf handed to his daughter the silver 
rouble, the kind visitors endeavoured to add to her slender means ; 
one offering Ibr her acceptance thirty (;oj)per kopecks, and the 
other a silver piece of twenty kopecks, which was all they had to 
live upon for many days. Prascovie, though she refused their 
generous 'offer, ^as much affected by it. ‘‘ If Providence,” she 
♦told them, “bless my undertaking, and any favour be accorded 
to my pai’ents, rest assured that you shall partake of its benehts.” 
She had scarcely said this when the tirst rays of the sun entered 
the chamber in'which they were seated. “The hour is come,” 
she continued ; “ we must now separate.” She then seated her- 
self, as did her parents and the two friends — a custom always 
observed in Itussia on such occasions.’’^ 

Prascovie having received on her knees a benediction from her 
parents, tore herself courageously from thenn, and quitted the 
cottage which had been her home since infancy. Her two. 
poor friends acc impanied her for the lirst Her father 

and mother stdid immoveable on the threshold, and following' 
her with their tear-filled eyes, motioned, when afar off, a last 
adieu; but Prascovie looked not behind, and soon disappeared 
in the distance. 

When her two friends had accompanied her as far as they 
durst, Prascovie fortunately fell in with a group of girls who 
were journeying to a village through which she was obliged 
to pass. After an unimportant adventure, she passed the lirst 
night of her journey in the isha^ or cabin, of one of her new 

* When a Russian is about to commence a lonj? journey, he invariably 
bimsolf just before the time for taking a last farewell. AVIioever is 
imitates him. After a short while spent in breaking of indifferent 
things, they all rise, and each embraces the traveller in turn before he de- 
parta. 

f The Russian verst is about five furlongs and a quarter, or a little 
more than ii^e-eighths of a British mile. 
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companions. The next day she continued her inarch. At the 
tirst moment she felt a short tremor of fear at being" quite 
alone ; but the liistory of Ila^ar in tlie desert I’eturiied to her 
memory, and g'ave her courage. Having walked for some hours^ 
she became perjilexed as to the right road, and, with a degree of 
simplicity which was natural to her, ahkcd some passengers the 
‘‘way to St Petersburg?*’ Such a question from a person so 
many hundred miles from that capital caused a laugh at her 
expense. “ Which, then,” she rejoined, “ is tlie way to Kiew 
This caused a second explosion of merriment, for the latter city 
is situated far out of the road to St Peterslnu'g. “ WhicheVeif 
way you pleas(!, my dear,” was the rejdy; “it" is all the samej 
e,very road leads (dtlier to Kiew, to Paris, or to Home.” Chance, 
liowevcT, guided her correctly. 

Some stages before arriving iOt Kanioilichetf, a violent storm 
overtook her. Though she had travelled far that diiy, she re-'^ 
doubl(!d her speed ; but all to no pui*pose. * A violent gust of wind 
threw a tree directly across her path, so as to prevent fai*ther 
progress, and she found herself obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
buuriijg* wood. Here, though suffering intensely from fatigue 
and cold, she remained till daylight ; then to seek a better slielfer. 
Haiq)ily, a peasant happening to pass tliat way in a sui t of car, 
took ))ity on her, and drove her to the next village. Put 
there she was mistaken for a person of bad character ; for her 
clothes were muddy, and her features haggard, from long' ex- 
posure to the recent storm. No one would afford her shelter, and 
at lengtli she went to the church : At least,” she said, “ they 
•vN'ill not drive me thence.” The door, however, was closed, and 
she sat on the steps .shivering with cold. A mob of children col- 
lected around her, d<'nying repose l>y their insults and grimaces. 
After enduring this for two hour.s, Prascovie was accosted by a 
benevolent woman, who directed the attention of the 
(mayor of the village) to her situation. She told her tale, and he 
demanded to see her passport. This she prodJfed. Tlie starost 

E ronounced it to be correct, and tin; good lady invited lier to 
er house. In attempting, however, to I’ise from the steps, she 
jbund her legs so swollen that she could not stand. At the 
sight of her sore and naked feet (for she had lost her shoes in the 
stovm), tlie insults of the crowd were changed to pity, and each 
vied with the other avIio should assist her. A vehicle was 
brought, alM in it she w'as taken to the housij of the lady who 
iirst accosted her, with w horn she stayed several days. 

Having been supplied with new shoes, Prascovie continued her 
journey, but more slowly than at first ; for winter was fast a]i- 
proaching. She met with vjirious kinds of treatment; but 

This city stands on the right of the river Dnieper. In it is the 
cathedral of St Sophia, to which pilgrims of the Greek churcli largely 
resort to view the numerous relics it contains. . 
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managed to travel several hundred versts with only one remark- 
able adventure^ and that we shall relate. On arriving late one 
evening at a village, she sought a lodging in vain. At last an 
old man, who had previously repulsed her, followed and invited 
her into his hut. There she found an aged woman. Both these 
people had a bad expression of countenance, which alarmed their 

f uest. The woman closed the door securely and silently after 
'rascovie had seated herself. The cabin was lighted by burning* 
splinters of pine-wood thrust into a hole in the wall, and liy their 
lurid light she noticed the eyes of both her hosts tixed upon her. 
After a time, they asked wliither she w'as going. She told tliem ; 
on which the man remarl^od tliat she must have plenty of money 
about her, to be able to undcrtjike so long a journey. She declared 
she had onlj^ a few k()})ecks ; Imt they in a harsh nianner accused 
her of lying. However, she was pressed to g’o to ]'est, which she 
^ did in the fireplace,* taking care to place her jiocket and her AX'al- 
let in such a position that her hosts iriighfc examine their (contents, 
so as to prove that she had spoken truly. Sure enough, wlRm they 
Imew she was asleep, they commenced their search ; but to their 
manifest disappointment they found nothing worth stealing. 
The old woman cliniibc'd to here she lay ; Hie aw()ke, and Inn* 
blood ran cold. She begged hard for her bfe; and again protested 
that she had no more money than she Ijad stated. But the old 
wretch, without replying, searched her dress, and making her 
take off her boots, looked even into them, her husband holding 
a light all the while. Finding all was in vain, they left her more 
dead than alive. At length ^fatigue soon had its effect, and she 
slept so soundly, that it was high day before she awoke. On 
descending to the floor of the liut, slie was astonished ot the 
change in the maiiner of her host mid hostess : they were most 
kind and affable. She wished to get away at once, but they 
insisted on her stopping to eat something. The old w^oman 
instantly went to the fire, and filled from a huge rock a basin 
of stehi (soup nllde with sour cabbage and salt meat), whilst the 
husband drew a great cup of kvas, or beer, made front rye malt. 
Thus encouraged by then* kindness, she pa idly answered their 
<juestious, and related her whole history. 

When Prascovie was taking leave, the old 'woman begged her 
to forget what had happened. “Think,” she said, “it was a 
dream. Your pitiable coudition and goodness softened our hearts : 
and you will find, >vhen you next count your money, ^hat we are 
not the people you take us for.” Accordingly, when Prascovie 
had walked a cample of versts, she had the curiosity to look at 
hei* purse, and found to her astonishment that they had added 
forty kopecks to her stock, instead of depriving her of any. 
Thus her artless manner and affecting errand won the hearts 

^ Tlie Ruseian poasantrjir invariably sleep either upon the benebes which 
fiWound tlielr cabins, or m the fireplaces, w'hich are very spacious. 
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<^vrn of professed robbei’s; which the wretched old couple, she 
afienvams learned, had the character of bein^. 

Winter had now beg'un, and Prascovie was frequently de- 
taiin-d for more than a week at a time, in consequence of the 
dejitli of the snow. At length she reached Ekatherinembourg, 
and was rec(dved in an inn, the hostess of which lindiiig 
she was without money, enu:gierated the names of such indi- 
viduals in the to\^'n as were well known for their benevolent 
cliarncters, and who would in all })robability assist her when 
they knew her stoi’y. Amongst otlnivs, a cejtain Madame 
jMiiin was mentioned as most eminent for her charities. Before, 
howevei*, Prascovie commenced the smallest undertaking, she 
invariably went to church. On this occasion it hjj]>peiiied to 
))e Sunday, and slie knelt down before the altar and pi'ayed. 
In quitting the church, a lady who had been remarking lier 
fervent piety accosted lier, desiring to know who she was. 
Prascovie answered in a few words, and added, that she was on 
Ijor way to seek the assistance of Madame Milin, of whom every 
one spoke so highly. Perhaps,” said the new friend, “ the 
kind deeds of this lady have be(;n much overrated ; come with 
me ; 1 may be able to provide for you better.” Though the girl 
couc('ived a hud idea of the lady, from her di'opping a hint un- 
favouralde to a pei'KSou of v; horn she had heard so much good, 
yet, without refusing to follow her, slie did not assent in words 
to the proposition. “Well,” cjontinued the lady, “if you are 
so anxious to visit ]\ fa dame Miliu, this is her residence. Let 
us se(j how you will be received. If not well, perhaps you 
may be the more willing to accept of my hospitality.” Tljey 
entered th(‘ house, and, addressing a servant, inquired if the 
mirttress w^as at home? The domestic was astonished at this 
question. “Can I see Madranc Miliu?” inquired Prascovie. 
Tin; servant, half bewildered, pointed to her new friend, ex- 
claiming-, “Why, that is Madame Milin!” The kind lady 
laughed at the little trick she had played, att led Prascovie 
into the house, causing every comfort and attention to he ad- 
ministered to her. 

The hardships of the rest of Prascovic^s long journey were 
materially lessened by the kindness and influence of her benefac- 
tress. Besides keeping her in her house till the spring, she 
taught her to read and write ; for the poor girl had hitherto 
received no education, as her father, in his despair, saw no better 
destiny for her than passing her existence in Siberia amidst the 
low-est classes of society and in the perfomance of the most 
menial labours. 

AVhen the time came for her departure, Madame Milin, after 
having provided her with every tning she required, secured a 
place "in a boat which was destined for Nijeni, and gave her in 
charge of a merchant who was going to tliat place. Before 
passing the Oural Mountains, which aiyide Ekatherinembourg 
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from Nijeni, tlie travellers were tmiisported on the rivers which 
rise in the same moiiutains and run towards the north. They 
thus journeyed by water till they came to the mountains, to 
cross which they dist;mbarked. liiese not beings very big'll in 
that district, nor dihicult to pass, were soon left behind, and 
they once more embarked on the w^aters whhdi fall into the 
Volga. Prascovie, not having sufficient means to travel by the 
land, profited by the numerous boats whicli convey iron and 
salt by the rivers Tchoiisova and Kliaina. At the mouth of the 
latter stream, near the Volga, an accident occuiTed by which 
she nearly lost her life. During one of the violent storms whicli 
are very frtiquent in thege regions, the boatmen, desirous of 
keeping their bark in the middle of the stream, pulled with 
great force an immense oar Onit served as a rudder, and im- 
mersed one side oftlie barge, on which many ]>assengers were 
seated, before they had time to get out of the way. 'I’hrce 
persons were thrown into tin; river, one of whom was Pras- 
covic. She, hovever, received no greater hurt than a severe 
cold, caught in consequence of not being able to change her 
clotties. 

Unfortunatel}'-, the merchant who accompanied Prascovie in 
the early part of her journey from EkatherineiiibouTg liad 
fallen sick in the mountains, and when she arrived at Nijeni, 
she was without friend or protector. This was the first large 
town w’hich she had ever seen, and it jiresented to her an 
aspect more disheartening, and a misery more ])()igna.nt, than 
slie had felt before. She had braved the dangci*b of the storm 
and the desert, but she was not prepared to encounter the soli- 
tude of great towns, in wdiicli poverty finds itself alone amidst 
a crowd, and where, as if by some horrible enchantment, the 
poor behold on all sides eyes which no regard to them, and 
ears that are deaf to tlieir complaints.*’' In slioi-t, Prascovie, 
dui’Jiig her win le journey, had never felt so discouiMged as now. 
She sought hei*^ never-failing resource, the church, and, as in 
former cases, not in vain. A nuu of a neighbouidng convent, 
filled with pity, conducted her to the ablxiss, who, receiving her 
with the utmost kindness, invited her to remain as long as slio 

J deased. This was a fortunate offer, as a violent fever attacked 
ler, which caused her to keep her bed. When convalescent, 
she went through all the religions offices of the convent, adher- 
ing to its rules with the strictest precision. Indeed iii this life 
.she found so much happiness, that she resolved, in the event of 
succeeding in her mission, to become a nun. 

^ Tlie city of Nijeni-Novgorod, vulgarly called Nijegorod (or Lower 
Novgorod), ie the capital of tlie important llussian province of the same 
name. It contains a stationary population of 25,000 persons, besides a 
vast number of strangers constantly ptissing tlirough ; for it is the grand 
entiten^t of trade for the interior of the empire. The city is built on a 
hOHOO feet Mglu 
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PrnRCOvie found it impossible to continue ber journey till 
the \vi liter set in, to render the sledg‘e tmins available. Hut 
xvheu it arrived, she took leave of the kind abbess, (who i>‘ave 
her a letter of r(‘commendation to a friend of hers, Made- 
moiselle do S.), and started for Moscow in a covered sledjre. 
She arrived at that city saffdy, and procet'ded .at once to St 
Petersburg’ in the carriag’e of a merchant, a friend of Made- 
moiselle de S. Her journey to the cn])it:il was not marked by 
any very striking* circumstan<!e. She rtMched it about the 
middle of February, nearly eig*htecn months after her departure 
from Siberia. 

Prascovi(; lodged for a time at the house of the merchant w'ith 
whom she travelled, as she experienced some difficulty m linding 
out the residences of two ladies to whom she had lett(‘rs of intro- 
duction — one", the Princess de T , an ageil and benevolent 

lady; find the other Madame de* L . Unfortunately, they 

botli resided at Wassili-Ostrow, on the othed" side of the Nevfi. 
This river was frozen over, but the ice was on the point of break- 
ing up ; and from the dangers alw.ay8 dreaded from a rapid 
thaw, the police forbade any one to cross it. In this strait, she 
was advised by tlu; merchant fit whose liouse she stayed to get a 
lawyiii* to draw up a petition to the Senate, praying a revision 
of her father’s simteiice. This was done*; and Jh'fiscovie w'ent to 
deliver it in ])crson. Sin* reached the Senate-house, and jiene- 
traled to one of the offi<;es, triunbling all the while, through 
lindiiig herself for the fii*:»t time amongst such a crowd of 
men. She presented her jietition to one of the sei;retarips, who, 
glancing at it coldly, and perceiving it was ill-worded anil 
informal, returned it without speaking a word. Presently an 
old soldier, who acted as door-keeper, came up to her, find sup- 
posing she was a mendicant, took her by the arm and led her 
to till* door. 

Still she was not to be daunted, and returne^ to the Senate- 
house day after day, placing hersidf on the ht.aars, in the hope 
that fit length some good senator would take charge' of lier 
snp]»liejition. She repeated her visits for fifteen mornings with- 
out success, or without any attention being* paid to her. Once, 
indeed, a government officer, who had remarked her persever- 
ance, took lier petition from her. She felt a ray of hope. But, 
filas, instead of retaining the document, the officer took from 
his pocket a roll of bsmk notes, selected one for five roubles, and 
placing it within the paper, refolded, returned it, and instantly 
disapjieared. This act of kindness, though it disappointed, 
atfect(‘d Prascovie much. “ Surely,^' she thought iu ner sim- 
jdicity, “this gentleman must he some relation to Madame 
Miliii.” 

Prascovie continued her daily attendance at the Senate, wdthout 
success, till Easter, when it broke up for some weeks. But by 
this time the swing-bridges which cross the Neva, and which arV 
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remawd diirin" the fiootling* S(*ason, were replaced, and tlie iner- 
ciiaiit^s wile drove Prascovie in her droschy to AVassili-Ostrow, to 

deliver her h iter ox introduction to Madame de L . This lady 

rec(jivefl her with the utmost aifection ; for her story hnxl bf^en 
already narrated to her in a h*tter from Madame Milin. She had 
a relation connected with the court, to whom she olFered to intro- 
duce Prascovie; for although she was on ill t(*nns with him at 
present, vet this was Easter, a season when all family quarrels 
were made up. Aecordinu’ly, Madaum de 1 .^ — hept Prascovie 
to dinner, and soon seveivd of the com[)an3^, previously invited to 
the peace-making', arrived. When the relation she had spoken 
of entered the room, lie Exclaimed, after the <;u;)toin in such 
cases, Christos voscrcs (Clirist is risen). Jhi then embraced th(j 
hostess, who replied, Voisfcrio vosms (In truth he has risen). 
By this ceremony tlie previous misunderstanding was etfectually 
made up, and the inmiential relative received Jh*ascovie— who 
W'as now inlvoducecPto Imn — witli all the, more j)leasure. During 

dinner, Madame dc L detailed the whole ol her story, and he 

promised to use his iafliience with the c.ourt to obtain a repeal of 
LopouloFs sentence, as any ste])s taken through the Senate 
would occu2)y a vast deal of time. 

Meantime the Pi-incess d'c T had been apprised, through 

Mademoiselle de of Moscow, of Prascovie/s arrival in St Peters- 
burg, and sent for her to the merchauPs house. Oil ariiviug at 
the princess’s palace, our heroine was dazzled by the splendour of 
tbe apartments, and mistook the gaudily-dressed lively servants 
for some of the; seiuitors she had seen in her frequent attendanei' 
at the Senat(^-house. Her artless wonder and rustic simplicity 
xvou the heart of the princess, who, having assigned a litting 
apartment to her, detfimimsd to use all the interest she possessed 
in jirocuniig h'U' father’s ])arclon. Through tlie iiiHuence of the 
cliancellor of the Empress-mother, that august personage conde- 
scended to SC' her. Prascovie’s joy at this news almost de- 
prived her of Ijer senses. On recovering, she offered up a sincere 
thanksgiving to ffoaven. 

About six o’cloek she was conducted to the imperial palace, 
dressed in her ordinary costume. 'Wliile ‘approaching it, slie 
thought of h(ir father’s words, which represented the palace so 
difficult to ent(;r. “ If ho could see me now,” she said to her 
companion ; if he knew before whom I am going to appear, how 
surprised and delighted he would be'!” 

Without tlie smallest ceremony, Prascovie was conducted into 
the presence of the Empress-motner. Her majesty received her 
wuth affability, and interrogated her with interest respecting her 
histciy and her noble enterprise. She replied without tiinidity, 
hut lyithout boldness. She did not, she said, ask for mercy for 
her father, for he was innocent of the crime imputed to him ; 
all she demanded was a revision of his sentence. The Empress 
praised her courage and filial piety, of which she promised 
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to ncfjiiaint tlie Emperor ; and finished tli<^ gratifying iiiter- 
vievr by ordering* 300 roubles to be paid her for her present 
nccessitios. 

• Praseovie could scarcely believe that the events of the few last 
days wer(i real^ and on awakening the morning* after her inter- 
xivw with the Empress-mother, to assure herself she had not 
dreamt what had acttially happened, she opened one of her 
drawf'rs, a’ld was not convinced till she saw the money her im- 
perial benefactress liad given her. Shortly afterwaaNls, the 
dowager ihnpress not only assigned her an income for life, but 
])reseiiled her to the reigning empei*or and his consort. All diffi- 
culties were now nearly vanquished. M. de K., then minister of 
th(^ interior, to whom the emperor remitted Lopoulolfs case for 
rt'visimi, was an excellent and benevolent man, who endeavoured 
to lessen as much as ])ossible the time which the necessary legal 
forms took ere J^opoulolf's recall ctmkl be decreed. In this in- 
terval Prascovie had become an object of interest to the whole 
court. She was taktm to see all the remarkabh*, places in St 
3*etersbiirg,* and invited to the houses of the highest amongst 
nobility. 

WlnJc her fithev’s case was thus prosperously entertained, 
she (lid not forget that of the two prisoners who had encoii- 
ri’.ged and assisted her while others ridiculed her enterprise. 
l[(ir (‘ourt friends, however, advised her by no means to bestir 
herself in that matter until her fathers affair was settled. 'I’hat 
blessed (*vent soon followed ; and the Emperor sent to infom her 
that he had transmitted a (hifinitiv<3 ukas(^ to Siberia for Lopou- 
lotPs releases, together waj^ a sum of money sufficient to defray 
tJie expense of his journey to the interior of Russia. M. de K,, 
■(^'lio announced tliis delightful news, added, that his majesty 
j'Cfjuested to knoAv if she had anything to ask personally for her- 
self. Without hesitation she solicited the pardon of her tW(j 
friends. On learning this, the Emperor was so struck with her 
g^merosity in transferring liis favours from hei'self to the two 
prisoiiA’s, that he instantly granted her request, and a few posts 
:ift(;r that which bore the ukase for Lopouloff^s release, a similar 
decree for his fellow -prisoners was despatched. 

Let us now for a moment remove the scene to Siberia. Lopou- 
i(;ff and his wife mourned the absence of their daughter as one 
lost to them perhaps for ever. So far from expecting she 
would succeed m her mission, they feared she would not survive 
her ])crilous undertaking. During her long absence, the only 
consolations they received Avere administered by the two pri- 
soners so often mentioned. They never failed to instil hope into 
the bereaved parents, wdiile the rest of the villagers* continued 
to add to their fears by their forebodings. At length the unex- 
pected ukase arrived. Neither Lopouiotf nor his wife could for 
some time believe in the reality of their good fortune. As soon 
as ‘Lopouloff^s joy had subsided sufficiently to enable him to 
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nntlerstancl that he was free, he hastened to liis two friends 
to impart the glad tidings to them. At tirst tliey receive<l it 
with the most cordial delight ; but when, a moment after, they 
I’eflected on the contrast which their own hopeless condition 
presented, they gave way to a feeling of despair. Lopouloff 
did all he -could to cheer them, and ofiered a part of the sum 
sent by the Emperor for travelling expenses. This they refused. 

We do not \vant it,” was the reply of the elder prisoner ; 

Ihavi|>still the piece of money which your daughter refused 
at her departure.” 

Pi^parations were soon made for the departure of LopoulofF 
and his wife from the r<itgaon of punishment to whicli they 
had been so many years condemned. Their tirst dcstinutioli 
was the convent at Nijeni, where Praseovie had promised to 
meet them. On the night before their departure, they liad 
taken an affecting farewell of their two friends, and had bid 
adieu to the rest of their neighbours, w hen jA)pouloff was roust'd 
from his bed by a state courier. On opening* the packet delivered 
to liirn by that ofheer, he instantly perceived to his great joy that 
it contained the pardon of the uniurtun.atcs, whose release was 
the only thing wantfgd to complete his sum of happiness. He 
instantly repaired to their cabin, and having communicated liis 
errand, was a joyful witness of their happiness. They fell on 
their knees, ana after thanking the Almighty for their deliv(ir- 
ance, pra\ ed that every blessing might he showered upon tlie 
head of their benefactress, Praseovie. 

We now draw the history of the Siberian heroine to a conclu- 
sion, and w'e wish it were in our pow<^’, consistently with truth, 
to do so in that pleasing manner wnicli has been adoifted by 
Madame Cottin. .Lopoulotf and his wife met their daughter, as 
appointed, at the convent of Nijeni; and after the first emotions 
of joy had subsided, she infoi'med them that it was her resolution 
to show her tlu nkfulness to God for her fatlieps release, bjr bo- 
-coming a nun, and residing in the convent duidng the remainder 
of her existence. The lia])piness of the parents waf much 

Q ualified by this unforeseen intelligence ; hut seeing that their 
aughter^s resolve was unalterably Sxed, they gave an unwilling 
consent. They passed eight days togetlier at the convent in an 
alternation of joy and sorrow. Amidst the solemn rites with 
which that ceremony is accompanied, Praseovie took the veil, 
devoting the rest oi' her days to religious retirement. The 
slender m(?ans which Lopouloff possessed, prevented him from 
living fit Nijeni; and his wife having relations at AVladimir, 
they repaired thither to end their days in the sweets of liberty. 
The final parting was indeed soiTowful. 

It was the fate of the gentle Praseovie not to live to an old 
age in the retirement she had chosen. She died on the 8th of 
December 1800, in a hermitage near the convent. 

11 } 



DOMESTIC FLOWER-CULTURE. 


Y clomestic flower-culture we mean the endeavour to 
grow rare and oraamental varieties of flowering* and 
other plants in every available situation connected 
with our dwelling's- Be it window-ret'ess, balcony, 
staircase, porch, or tiny front plot, it matters not, j)rovjded 
there be Jess or more an exposure to light and sunshine. 
Some such }dace is at the disposal of almost ev(M*y one 
w’lio enjoys the shelter of a roof, whether he is an inha- 
bitant of the open country or the crowded city, the tenant of a 
single apartment, or the proprietor of a lordly mansion. The 
(julture thus alluded to forms one of the most delightful recrea- 
tions in which, the enlightened mind can engage ; it is innocent 
and cheerful ; can be (meaply obtained ; and, like other rationfil 
pastimes, may lead to pursuits of a more profitable nature. We 
intend, therefore, to glance at some of its advantages, and to 
show how any one may engage in it with success by attending to 
oertain rules, and to a selection of plants suitable to the kind of 
situation at his command. 


ADVANTAGES. 

The be«auty and variety of flowers, the fragrance and fresh- 
ness which we are insensibly led to associate with them, ha\e 
loim* been themes for tlie poet and naturalist ; but really not more 
so than the subject deserves. The endless forms in which pb.mts 
appear, their adaptations, Jo certain situations, the peculiar pro- 
perties whi(;h many species possess, though all grow on the sanu' 
soil, llie wonderful metamor|ihoses which they undergo from 
seed to plant, and from plant and flower to seed again, not to 
speak of the amenity and beauty with wdiich they invest the 
landscape, or of the utilit.y they confer as articles of food, 
medicine, and clothing, are all subjects of never-failing interest 
to a reflective mind. 13ut every one has not tlio opportunity of 
enjoying this contemplation in the field; and even if he had, tlie 
j)roduce of one climate differs so widely from that of another, 
tliat his own district would furnish him wdth a mere fraction of 
the numerous vegetable families. Knowledge, however, lias so 
far overcome this difficulty; for, by the aid of the sheltered 
garden, the conservatory, and hothouse, tlie genera of any 
country can be brought within the compass of a few superficial 
acres. What can be thus accomplished bj^the scientific gardener, 
may b(i imitated on a small scale by domestic culture, and with 
com])aratIve]y less expense, as our apartments yield that shelter 
and temperature whicn it costs the gardener so much to obtain. 

The individual, therefore, who can rear in his window-recess, 
in ibis lobby, or around his porch, the shrubs and flowers of his 
ov;4i and other lands, has always a siibjeqt for contemplation be; 
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fore him ; sometliin^ to cn^agre the attention, and ^Jg’eserve the 
mind from the listlessness of ennui, or from posit|||HMtei*nicious 
pursuits. Any member of a family who has of 

plants to water, to clean, and prune, has alwayaspjlB{^|l^^'dail'y' 
recreation ])efore him; his love and care incifmse \^ith these 
objects ; the simple duty becomes necessary to his existence ; and 
he has thus, what so many are miserable for th(i want of, 
something* to occupy hours of listlessness or leisure, 
plants arc objects oi beauty and ornament. Why is lowly 

cottage more lovely and inviting than the large tannhowse on 
tlie other side of the' river ? Simply because its walla are tr^Iised 
with the rose and honeysuckle?, and its porch wilh the clambering 
hop, whose dark-green contrasts so fuudy with the w^hitewashed 
front ; while the latter is as cold and iuaiav|ting as bare stone- 
walls can make it. is with any ap«^ent, however humble. 
The little stand of floiiS|:gr»4^ witli their green 

leaves and brilliant and fj'eshness to the 

place ; and w^e will answer thr w’herever the^ are, the 

furniture, though mean, will l:>e luid neatly arranged. 

Tlie labouring poor are often upbraided for tlie filthiness of 
their ajjartmenis, and h>r want of taste in the arrangements of 
their dw'ellings; and it grieves us to acknowledge tliat the charge 
is in general hut too well founded. There is too little self-respect 
among them — too general a disregard for that which is lovely 
and ornamental, as if these things were incompatible "with their 
humble condition. To elevate the universal taste for that which 
is decent and orderly, will require a wdder dissemination of know'- 
leilge than we now possess ; yet much might be done to establish 
better habits, by encouraging such pursuits as the rearing of 
(flyects of health and beauty within their dwellings. The in- 
dividual who prides himself on the favourite plants that blossom 
on his window-sill, will see that that wdridow be in such order 
as shall show them off to advantage ; and the tnste that leads to 
the esfabiishment of cleanliness in one corner, will not be long* in 
spreading to the most secret nook erf the apartment. No one 
who knows how much a clean and comfoilable dwelling leads to 
the formation of domestic habits, will undervaluci this fact ; and 
the establishment of domestic habits among our laboui*ing arti- 
sans would almost be equivalent to the establishment of virtue 
itself. But, independent of all this, the individual who cherishes 
his little an»ay of flowers in his window, will often repair to tlie 
hills aud river-sides in search of new favourites ; he will ins(in- 
sibly acquire a loye fbr nature, and find his enjoyment in tlie 
Horthiultural Society’s show-room, or in the public (jxperi- 
niwdal gaT(i»m, instead of 'in the haunts of idleness and dissi- 
pation. 

% Ti3e in-door culture of plants is also intimately connected with 
e sanitary condition of our dwellings. The oxygen of t-he 
fitmo&pherc is indispeusable to the rer^piration of animals; ‘ it 
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purifies tlu'ir blood, and affords them internal heat ; and, nnitfcl 
with certain eleineiits, is expired in the form of carbonic acid 
<ras (a compound of oxygen and carbon). This gas, which ivS 
cWeterious to animal life, constitutes the main nourishment of 
2)lant.s which absorb it, appwpriate its carbon, and restore its 
oxygen to the atmosphere, again to be breathed in purity by 
men and animals. It is true that pure air is necessary alitc to 
the life of plants and animal^; but the amount of oxygen ab- 
sorbed by the former is by no means equal to that which they 
restore, and thus through their agency the atmosphere is ke})t in 
healthy equilibrium. It is only during the day, and under the 
influence of light, however, that carbonic acid is employed for 
the nutrition of plants ; that which they absorb during night 
is rctwtied into the atmos])here with the water, which is con- 
tinually evaporating from the surface of the leaves. From this 
ex})lanation it will be understood bow the night air of an apsu't- 
irK'iit containing flowers is said to be less healthy than the atmo- 
sphere which pervades it dimng the day ; though under ordinary 
states of yontilatioii, no danger need be apprehended from this 
source.* Besides their dii'ectlv purifying influence, plants also 
i<md indirectly to the health of dwelling apartments. Foj* their 
sake the winclow that contains them will he oftener cleaned, the 
.‘-ash will be more fi'equently thrown open, and the air and sun- 
shine interid(?d for them wall also lighten and purify the interior 
(.'(‘the apartment. 


KEQUISITES. 

It may perhaps be objected that such a recreation requires 
more time than the working-man can bestow ; that it is too ex- 
])ensiv(' for his means; and that it requires a greater knowledge 
of horticulture than he is likely to possess. To all these objec- 
tions we answer — No. If his little conservatory is once in a 
lu'althy condition, a very small amount of care wdll be suffi- 
oi(‘nt to preserve it so. A few minutes before or after break- 
f'.KSt will keep a large amy of plants in exc(ilieiit order; and the 
<luty may be intrusted to any grown-up member of a family. 

know a surgeon in an extensive provincial practice — one 
of the most laborious of callings — and yet this gentleman has 

From recent cxp(.Timeiit 3 on the respiration of plants, Mr Haseldine 
Pepys has arrived at tho following general oonclusions : — 1. That vegeta- 
tioii’ia dheays operating to restore the surrounding atmospheric air to its 
natural condition, by tho absorption of carbonic acid, and the disengage- 
ment of oxygcmoiis gas ; tlmt this action is promoted by the influence of 
light, but that it continues to be exerted, although more slowly, even in 
tlie (lark. 2. That carbonic acid is iwver disengaged during thehenlthy 
(HViidition of tho leaf. 3. Tliat tho fluid so abundantly exlialcd by plants 
in their v(‘getation, is pure- unier^ and contains m trtiux. of carfmiic uckL 
*SluMil<l this bo the case, growing plants cannot. Under any condition, im- 
p;j‘f the ])iinty of the atmosphere, but rather the reverse ; unless, to be 
sure, tho odours which they emit be too powerful to be agreeahlo. . 
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monaged, during the last ten or twelve years, to conduct the 
most extensive cbnseiwatory of cactacew* and epiphytes in Scot- 
land, besides constructing most of the shelving and erection Avith 
his own liands. As to the expense, it is a mere trifle, unless tli^' 
individual indulges in the purchase of new and pet varieties, as 
advertised by the nurser3unan. Common flower-pots can he had 
from any pottery from one ])enny to sixpence each, and orna- 
mental ones for about a third more. The soil costs nothing ; 
and a veiy respectable show of geraniums, hydrangeas, ju on tidy 
roses, verbenas, scented mp'tles, fuchsias, cactuses, aloes, and 
the like, may be had by exchanging* slips with neighbouring 
cultivators, or origmally fi*omV)nie gardener for a trifle. 

As to the amount of horticultural skill : it is not n^essary 
that it be of a very learned description. It is true that particular 
plants require particular treatment as to moisture, exposure to 
sunlight, &c. — that some climb, others creep — some require su[»- 
port, others float on water — some I'emain evergreen, others de- 
mand periods of donnaucy or rest; but all this* can be learned 
of any gardener from whom the particular ])lant is obtained. 
Ijidood, care and regnlarity are more I'equired than botanical skill, 
as may be seen by the fi*equent displays of plants to be met witli 
in the" houses of i^jdividuals who never read a line of horticul- 
ture in their lives. Let any one look at the immense variety of 
plants grown in the windows of the more tasteful of oiu* artisans 
and labourers, and then all his objections as to skill will vanish 
in an instant. We daily pass by windows in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh in which ni*e crowded, often with less taste than is 
desirable, geraniums, hydrangeas, roses, verbenas, scented myr- 
tles, fuclisias, lilies of the Nile, &c. ; and no one will pretend to 
say that the culture of these is the result of anything but a due 
attention to the simple requisites of heat, light, and moisture. 
We were once tenipted to solicit an inspection of about two 
score beautiful plaits which we saw airing in front of a little 
road-j ide cottage, and found that the whole of these had been 
reared and nurtured an invalid daughter, who acquired her 
knowledge of the habits of her pets frqm a young gardener who 
occasionally passed that w*ay on liis Saturdays^ visits .to his 
j)nrents. Here was a triumph of attention anti good taste — 
the perfection of a recreation but for which the life of this 
youthful invalid would have been miserable, 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Certain conditions of air, light, heat, and moistm*e, are indis- 
pensable to the growth and perfection of every plant. Besides thesti 
couthtions, land plants require tlie aid of soil, from which they 
receive certain mineral or inoi'ganic ingredients ; but soil is not 
Uetiessary to all vegetation, for sea-weeds and floating aquatics 
are independent of this element, and many plants wall flourish aM 
pijpjiagate even suspended in air. Air, light, heat, and moisture, 
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niuy be therefore said to be essential conditions ;.soil, non~esscntlaL 
As it is, however, with land plants that the domestic cultivator 
hes most to do, air, light, moisture, and soil, may be considered 
alike necessary to his purpose. Atmospheric air is a com- 
l)ound of nitrogen and 'oxygen gases, with a small admixture of 
carbonic acid and wateiy vapour ; moisture or water is composed 
of hydrogen and oxygen ; and of light and heat we only know 
by tlj(‘ir effects. From air and moisture plants derive the chief 
part, if not the whole, of their organic constituents, such as 
woody fibre, starch, sugar, gum, resin, and the like ; and from 
the soil they derive their inorganic constituents, which consist 
of minute portions of certain earths, alkalies, and metals — as 
silica, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, &c. all pf which are known 
to exist in the soil. Every plant requires certain elements 
for its healthy growth, some kinds more of one element than 
another ; and unless these be supplied to it, it will langui.sh and 
(h('. From these statements the intending cultivator will see 
that the atmosphere must have admission to his plants, and 
that certain kinds of these must be grown in peculiar admixtures 
i)f soil, whether sand, clay, peat earth, or loam. 

Moistui’e is equally necessary in quantities proportionate to 
the nature of the vegetable. Some species require an arid, others 
a damj) atmosphere ; some will not flourish unless the soil in 
which they ar(‘ planted he drenched, others may be watered only 
at distant intervals. These are matters to be hnirned hy ex- 
i)eri(mce, from books, or from professional men. The same may 
l)e said of light and warmth. A certain degree of light is neces- 
sary to perfect growth ; but some jdants, as ferns, wood-sorrel, 
kc. naturally love shady and cavernous situations, and therefore 
require it less. ^J’he majority of flowering plants, howevei*, 
del ight in the open air and sunshine, assuming the most brilliant 
hues when exposed to these, and becoming blanched and sickly 
when excludf’d from their influence. Every person must have 
seen the white and slender stem of a potato grown in a darkened 
cellar, and must have also observed how tte plants reared in a 
window naturally turn their leaves and branches to the light. 
Ih'gular exposure and turning of plants to light are quite as 
m^cessary as air or moisture, if we would grow them healthy and 
of proper shapes. As to waimth, every vegetable has naturally 
its own climate: we imitate mild and temperate regions by tlie 
g-reenhoiise, and produce the heat of the tropics by the stove. 
In domestic apartnumts, it would be inconvenient and deleterious 
to produce beyond a certain amount of either heat or cold, shade 
or moist ui’e ; and therefore we must either such plants as 
are suitable to the ordinary state of our dwellings, or devise 
means of placing them in isolated compartments. 

Besides the above conditions, there is another of equal impor- 
tance, which is but too generally neglected. The great aim, if 
u'e may so speak, of every plant during the season of growth^ 
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e^eems to be tlie perfection of its seed. This accomplislird, eitlnH' 
death or a peiiod of dormancy ensues. Annnals die after th<*, 
first seeding-; biennials propagate for two years ; and perennials 
for several [^.ars. It must be obvious that the first class havii>^; 
accomplished the circle of their being, require no after treat- 
ment ; biennials and perennials do. Instead, therefore, of bein/c 
forced into perpetual gi-owth by the application of hejit ajul 
moisture, they ought to be treat^ so that they may enjoj^ the 
same period of rest that they do in a state of nature.* It matters 
not whether they ai*e deciduous or evergreen. There must be a 
season of repose, be it for a few weeks or for several months, 
otherwise their vegetative poVers are weakened, and they ^vill 
not present a perfect development of flower and seed. Judi- 
cious cultivators will therefore attend to this, by gradually witlj- 
drawing heat, moisture, and other incentives to growth, at 
the proper season. Cactuses, for example, in their native plains 
of South America, luxuiiate m*ost during the rainy season, ami 
become dormant with the jieriod of drought. A similar seasonal 
iMicuiTence should be imitated by the cultivator, jf he wishes to 
preserve these wonderful succulents in healthy order. As wit.h 
(jactuses, so less or moi'cVith all other vegetables ; some require 
pruning and partial cutting down of their stems ; some to be kf'|;t 
from 'heat and moisture ; and others, as bulbs and corms, to bo 
placed in dn’’ sand, or even to be unearthed altogether. It is 
from want o^ attention to these conditions that so many of our 
boautiful greenhouse and drawing-room favourites ore constantly 
dying out; nor is thewi any reason for the attempt to keep them 
in perpetual growth for tne sake of oinarnent, since different 
])lants flower at different seasons, and thus afford an agreeable 
and varied succession. 

In regulating the amount of heat, light, moisture, &c. attention 
must be paid to the peculiar conditions of the j)lant at certain 
periods of its grcA'’tli. Thus, slips and transphmts, while they 
are freely provided with heat and moisture, should not be too 
much exposed to light and sunshine. The evaporation wdiich 
takes j>lace from the leaves must not exceed the moisture which 
llie root is capable of absorbing -from the soil, if it does so, the 
3»l:mt wull speedily languish and die. It will be necessaiy, thcre- 
foi-e, to keep young transplants and slips partially in the shade, 
until theV” are thoroughly rooted, and begin to send forth leai- 
Imds, which ai*e sure symptoms of tb^ir new vitality. Particular 
atlonticm should also*be paid to the manner of watering our 
dome.: tic favourites^ Though plants may uccasionapiy be show ered 
with thfe wttterla^pot, in general Ae best mode is to give them 
their supiply by the flats and under-soil, and to take care that 
th|s be «ls i^Cgular and j^dual aa possible. J>renchiDg them 
toZday, a^d forgetting them for the remainder of the is 
deoidwiy huip^; and watering the surface has a cooling effect 
^pon Bc^ at the same tinfo that it xb obfoetionable on the 
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score of cleanliaess. The g^reat desideratum’ in the atmosphere of 
domestic apartments is moisture; and tliis can be Partially sup- 
plied by placing shallow tin dats on the fiower-stana, from wliich 
tJje water can evaporate among the leaves and branches of the 
plants. In tx^ansferring plants which have become too large lor 
th(dr originid pots, it is generally necessary to remove part of the 
old matted root, to open it up, as it were, so that it may sjxeedily 
obtain nutriment from the new supply of soil. Nothing can be 
more stupid than to transfer a ball ox fibres and exliausted soil 
to a new pot, under the idea of not injuring the root. The 
absorbent portions of the fibres are their tips or spongioles ; and 
if these cannot be kept entire, a new tma vigorous growth of 
them will be much sooner seat forth fi'6m‘ a pruned root than 
from one clogged with old soil and decayed fibres, lii filling 
pots with soil, care should be taken not to press it too firmly, but 
merely to give it sufficient consolidation to retain moisture and' 
steady the plant. It is also of the utmost importance, especially 
in large uprights, to place a layer of broken eai^thenware or sifted 
gravel next the bottom, with some turf or moss above, to facili- 
tate drauiage, or, as old gaifieners express it, “ to keep the soil 
swoet.^^ 

Another dii*ection to be borne in mind never transfer a 
plant from one situation to another of a widely difioi’ent cha- 
racter without some previous preparation. Vegetables no doubt 
possess wonderful powers of accommodation, but there is a limit 
to this principle; and a plant nursed and reared in the hothouse 
will no more endure the exposure of an open pot, than the iini- 
mals of India could live and propagate in Iceland. Thus many 
of our rarest exotics are permanently injured by sudden removal 
from the stove to the open stand, or from the open air and con- 
servatoiy to the drawing-room. Plants intended for transferences 
of this kind should either be taken at the period of their repose, or 
immediately before their breaking out into blossom, if their flowers 
be the object m view. For example, is it wished to bring some 
showy orchidaceous plant from the stove to the drawing-room, 
it ought to be kept as diy as its actual >vants will permit, some 
time pi>evious to its flowering, and to be removed to its destina- 
tion as soon as the first fiowex's make their appeamnee. On the 
other hand, it shoidd not he returned to its original destination 
till the flow^ers have withered, and even then not till the soil has 
become pretty dry. Such are a few dii’eciions applicable to 
vegetation in general; we shah now point out the various modes 
in which in-door culture may be practised, and also enumeral o 
under each head some of the plants most suil^ble to the peculiar 
situation. 
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lises in front of suburban cottages ; balconies, porches, stainfuses, 
and other in- door space, whei‘e ei flower-stand may be placed 
’without interfering with the commodious arrangement of tlie 
furnitiin*. To the first of these we need scai^cely advert ; for if 
the plot be of any size, and well exposed to light and sunshine, a 
pretty show of annuals and evergreen shrubs may be kept up at 
thei /proper seasons; and most people in this case are guided in 
tlieii* choKje of plants by their own peculiar taste. However, of 
annuals, the following; and -hardy kinds may be men- 
tioned as worthy of adoption : — Mardy kinds — Adonis-flower, 
candytuft, larkspur, lupines, sunflower, iavatera, poppy, major 
convolvulus, nasturtium, Tangier pea, sweet pea, winged pea, 
Lohers catchfly, dwarf lychnis, Venus^s looking-glass, Virginian 
stock, heart’s-ease and pansies, snapdragon, raignionette, xeran- 
themum, purple jacobssa, Clarkias, Half-luirdy hinds — ^African 
marigold, French marigold, China aster, marvel of Peru, chry- 
santhemum, sWeet suSian, Indian pink, love apple, gourds, 
bottle gourd, convolvulus, yellow balsam or touch-me-not, ama- 
ranthus, ten- week gilli flower, wdiite ten-w^eek stock, camiacorus, 
and Chinese hollyhock. Mainy of these are held lovely and fra- 
grant blossoms, and some, such as the Virginian stock, are 
Jidmjrably adapted for borders, as they keep up an exuberant 
show of flow'er from July till late in October. Among biennial 
plants suitable for ordinary flower-plots, are included the follow- 
ing, each having several varieties : — Canterbury bells, carnations, 
honeysuckle, globe ihistle, hollyhocks, scabius, sw^eet- 
william, rose campion, wallflower, Iavatera arborea, purple digi- 
talis, and stock gilliflowers. Some of these ai’e very beautiful 
flow'ers, and none more so than carnations. 


If the plot be limited to a few square yards, it will be better 
not to attempt the growth of flowers at all, but to lay it down in 
green sward or clean .^gravel, with perhaps a variegated holly, 
box-tree, laurel, flowering curi'ant, sweet brier, rose, or some 
other hardy shrubs to enliven it. Nothing, howevei*, can be 
more wrenched than a few sickly plants struggling for a miser- 
able existence amid the dust and smoke of a town ; and a person 
of good taste will never attempt the growth of flowers unless he 
can command the requisite amount of air and sunshine. In 
laying out little fi*ont-plots of this description, circular, oval, 
oblong, and other siihple forms should be preferred ; for nothing 
looks more ridiculous than; the imitation of labyrinths and intri- 
cate designs m snsmall a scale. A few plain forms, in keeping 


with the front odf/^Abuilding and size of the plotj may produce 
eb^ance; but inhwhate ^iyiMons, with lines nf gyavel between, 



enough for a human fopt, are toyish and trifling 
Wa simple edgings of box, daisy, Virgi- 

^jpjtdyet, aiid theJike, should be preferred to showy 
are onlv adanted for larore nowexvarardens and 
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WALLS AND TIIELHSES. 

. AVheii a front-plot is too small even for slimbs or turf, it is often 
possible to train some pretty clirnbei’s on the walls, and around 
the doors and windows. The soil for the growth of these mny 
be found either along the wall beneath, or may be artilicially 
rollected, and kept m stone or wooden boxes. Where it is 
. (ibjeotionable to fasten plants to the wall, a light trellis-work of 
Avood Or iron wire may be employed ; permanently fixed Avliere 
the climbers are perennial, but moveable where -they are grown 
merely for summer pux’poses. By being removed in autumn, 
and kept dry, a wooden trellis, originally of small cost, will last 
for a long number of years ; the while that its removal, along 
Avith the Avithered branches of the plant, is a positive improve- 
ment to the appearance of the dwelling. Nettings of string or 
Avire make very convenient leaders When other material cannot 
he had ; and these may be Avoven along the outside of doors and 
AvindoAvs, Avhere other frameworks might not be permitted. In 
trellising, the lines should be easy and ‘ graceful, in order to 
give scope to the free and rambling nabits of the climbers. 

Among the hardy species adapted for this purpose, there are 
the honeysuckle, the ivy, many varieties of the rose, the jasmine, 
the small white clematis, the pyrus Japonica, latbyrus, chimou- 
anthiis, cydonia, lonicera, or even the humble hop, AA’here an 
easily -nurtured and quick-growing climber is wanted. For 
summer purposes merely, a selection from the following genera 
may be made, descriptive particulars being easily obtained in 
any catalogue :~-Campanula pyramidalis ; eoofea, several species; 

( on volvulus speciosus ; lathyms, several ; loasia lateritia ; lopho- 
sperrnum, several ; manettia cordifolia ; maurandya l^rclayana ; 
jtentstemon argutus; rhodocliiton volubile ; thunbergia, several; 
tropreolum, several; passiflora coenilea; Tweedia poerulea. Two 
jilants appear in the above ,list, which, though they cannot be 
called climlwhrs, make a handsome display -when fastened to a 
trellis or a wall; these are campanula pyramidalis, and pent- 
stemon argutus. 

From what has been said under tliis 
head, the poor indweller of a single apart- 
ment must not suppose that the culture of 
out-door climbers is a thing beyond his 
reach. If he has not a trellised wall or 
porch, he has at all events liis little win- 
dow; and what' could be more lively or 
graceful than to have twiners led around 
the framcAVork, with a basket of inig- 
nionette perfuming the air on the sill be- 
neath ? Nor would this display of taste 
an^ elegance him much; a box, it 
may be construciid by himself^ a few handfuls of ilbil gathbrii 
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from the wayside, and the merest trifle for seed, v/ould be tlie 
sum total of the demand. . 

It has been often remarked that, of all flowering plantrs 
climbers present the moat graceful forms which can be content 
plated under the open sky; but true as this , may be, the tender 
varieties are not the less graceful when cultivated in the green- 
house or drawing-room. Grown in pots, and sustained W ap- 
propriate frameworks, they can be trained to almost any shape, 
be it ‘m*n, vase, obelisk, or pillar — a screen of living net’woih, 
or a fairy arbour. Trellises affixed to the outside of pots can 
be had of a thousand designs; and wffiere purchase is obje(‘- 
tionabio, they may be cor^structed of wicker, slender painte^l 
rods, cord, or varnished copper wire, which is one of tlic 
most pliable and durable of materials. By the adoption of this 
plan, wdth frequent prunings in particular cases, climbers may 
be made to clothe a trellis not more than four feet high, anil 
so requiring , no largei* space than a small shrub ; dowering 
more profusely when of three or four years^ standing, than if 
. they had been three times that age, and had covered a sixfold 
greater smdace over an arbour or verandah. Iiid^jed, climber ^ 
ai'e not of difficult culture; for we have seen a cottager’s 
window shaded' within by a screenwoi*k of leaves and blos- 
soms, more effectually than it could have been by the costlie^st 
Venetians. 


IN-nOOn ArAHTMBlfTS. 

Balconies, window^'-recesses, porches, and the like, are, liou - 
ever, the most available situations for domestic cultui*c. Here 
the plants have proper shelter and wannth, and are not choked 
by soot siid dust; and if tlie ix^quisites of light and sunshine 
be but sparingly granted, there are hundreds of plants whicii 
naturally love tiic shade, and can therefore be grown witli suc - 
cess aim pleasure. Presuming, howevei*, that tnere is an ordi- 
narj' amount of light, all of' tliese available positions may be 
studded with open hower-pots, or with close f^ass-cases, as the 
means br.ffmcy of the individual may decide. For in-door growth, 
if the situation is lightsome and airy, almost tmy greenhouse 
plant miy be reared in open pots : but for those w^ho want to 
Keep up>a succo»^n throughotit the year, the following, may 
be mentioned — Snowdrops, Bussian violets, early tulips;, 

croifus, narcksti^ liyWnths, heart^s-ease, mignion,ette, loaimulu.i 
moschatus, ranniu^us, am^dne, myrtle. Sumw^ — ^Pelar- 
goniums, migmon^te^ teh^week stocks, China roses, double w^all- 
it)rwers, pinks? caomatiotii^ caetds, does ; annuals, as nemophila, 
schi^ani$m^ copltela, heliotrope, iltewa— Pelar- 

|oniinns,: cainpanuli|8^ salvias, hydrangeas, verbenas, 
fuchsias, ; petunias, edeedams, myrtles, lieliotrope. Wmi/^r — 


/aloes,, cactus. 

30 


aemums, pelargoniums. 


We mutton the above as dr 


.imyi’tles, fuch^sias, 
for open potb. 
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but there are many others of long; and well-established repute to 
be had from ordinary greenhouses, or even in slips from private 
.cultivators. 

■All that is necessary for successful in-door culture, is atten- 
tion to the general dii'ections previously given. If plants have 
sufficient air, light, warmth, and moisture, and be potted in 
proper soil, nothing eke is needed, save a little care in keeping 
. them clean, occasionally stirring the upper portion of the soil, 
turning them regularly to the light, loping off oldawood, pruning 
unseemly shoots, and removing decayed leaves. It may some- 
times happen, notwithstanding all ordinary care, that a few, such 
as the pelargoniums, may he infested with small green insects, 
or may otherwise take disease and languish. The former ai'e 
generally destroyed by a spiunkling of powdered lime,- the fumes 
of tobacco or sulphur, or even, where the natuwi of the plant will 
admit, by a thorough drenching with pure water, ilisease is 
almost always the result of inattention, of too much or too little 
water, of confined pots, or of forcing into unnatural growth, and 
can only be remedied by recurring to proper treatment ; such as 
removal into larger pots, a supply of new soil, cutting asunder 
find replanting matted roots, or by giving small doses of active 
manures, as nitrate of soda, ammoniacal water, liquid guano, 
and th(i like. When slugs or other vermin infest the soil in 
which plants are grown, the above manures will in general 
kill tliem ; if not, a drenching with lime-water — allowing it to 
paps off through the holes in the bottom of the pot or box — is 
sure to prove effectual, the same time that it is likely to add lo 
the vigour of the plants. 

POTS AND STANDS. ^ 

Since the main abject of domestic floriculture is to improve 
tlie taste for what is km^Iyand oraamental, it should be the 
aim of all growers who can afford the outlay, to procure pot a 
of as handsome shapes as possible. The common earthenware 
pot is often very clumsily made, though not of itself an inelegant 
object; but others may be constructed with ornamental mould- 
ings in relief, or in t&e form of vases, urns, and the like, which 
would add greatly to the grace of a flower-stand. Pots may 
also be constructed of stone, of polished slate, as recently manu- 
factured by Mr Beck of London, of cast-iron, wood, and the like, 
and in hi|^ly ^gant fashiona, either to be set on plain shelving,, 
or on oniamental stands. Elegmee, however, does not consist^ in 
exube^an(!^e of ornament the plainer often fhe better; and correct 
taste will avoid all grotesque and fantastic ahapes-r-«uch as repre- 
sentations of plants and anlmak in posture and situations iu 
which they are never to be found in nature. IPltere is an endless 
variety of pots ; some intended to afford boito drainage than 
tliii! common sori; others by being doubk--^tbat is, a pot within 
a pot, and the between fill^ Wi% water— to afford a more 
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equable supply of moisture; and many whose main object is 
display and ornament. Whatever be their form, the amateur 
should remember, that gai'deners do not speak of flow*er-pots as 
large, middling, smnll, or \'ery small, but distinguish them >by 
numbers, thus : — The smallest ones are called thimhlos ; the 
next sivCfeSj which are 31 inches deep, and 31 inches wide at top; 
Jortif-eiffhts are 41 inches deep, and 41 inches wide at top: thirttj- 
twos uve 51 inches deep, and 51 inches wide at top ; twenty-Jmrs^ ^ 
01 niches deep^ and 61 inches wide at top ; sia^teens are 8 inches 
deep, and 7\ inches wide at top; twelves are 81 inches deep, and 
81 niches wide at top ; eights are 9 inches deep, and 9 inches wide 
at top ; sixes ai*e 10 inches deep, and 10 inches w'ide at top ; JmirSy 
11 inches deep, and 11 inches wide at top ; UvoSj 12 inches deep, 
and 12 inches wide at top — all inside measure. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these dimensions vary more or l(\ss in 


the formation of ivhat are called ^fiats and vpnglits ; the former 

are of greater diameter than depth; the 

latter of greater depth than diameter; but *'7 

all are made to contain nearly the same ? 

quantity of soil. 

Stands are commonly made of wood or cast- 
iron ; but we have also seen very cheap and V -/ m'vi' 
pretty ones constructed of a woo Jen upright, ^ 

with suspension aims of stout iron wire, 

Wooden ones with plain ahelying of circular, 

or semicircular, or quadrantal forms, make 

very hiindsome stands for recesses and 

cornel's ; those on single uprights, with 

branches for the support of the pots, are ' ^ 

usually cpistructed 01 iron wii*e, or of cast- | 

iron bronzed or painted^ and are best adapted j 

for (’entral situationsTn lobbies and drawing- | 

rooms. It may not, however, be in the power 

qf to procure flower-stands of either I .'S;- 

description ; and for such, one board placed 1 1 ^ 

in the window-i'ecess, so as to bring merely 9S 

the Cop of the first row of pots within influ- ft 

ence of l|te light, and a second level with the JR 

top of the first pane, will make no inele- 

gant display; the effect of which will be 

heightened by suspending some light pots of 

cactuses and the hive from the lintel above. 


Of plants for suspension, a great variety can always be easily 
obtained, and as easily nurtured, as the majority of tl^em need 
MWe attention* Borne require to be grown in pots, and 
watered; but many will Send down their graceful pendants and 
blossoms for years with no o^er supply ^ zi:^ai^tnre than what 
they absorb from the atmosphere* IndM niumber can be 
grown .without, the aid of sou; a wet rag/a,,il^^£ moss, of of 
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fiv.tili tar, being the only protection their roots seem to deinnnd. 
Pendant plants form very handsome ap})endages to a dwelling 
ajiartmeut, and no amateur should be 'without a variety to grace 
hif^ collection. Of tliese may be mentioned, as worthy of adop- 
tion, saxifraga sarmentosa, linaria cymbalaria, fuchsias radicans 
and decumbens, liusselia junejea, lantana selloviana, the epiphyl- 
lons sorts of cacti, ferns, lycopodiums, &c. ; and with a little 
.management the prostrate verbenas, lobelias, and iniinuluses, the 
trailing mesembrj^anthemums, with campanula rupestris, fragilis, 
hirsnta, and a multitude of plants which resemble them in their 
habits. Kven some annuals, dow'ered in early sjiring, as neom- 
phila atomaria and insignis, Nolana atnplicifolia, «fcc. create a 
good display when suspended in pots ; and many of the tender 
creepers bei’ore- mentioned may be trained pendant as well as 
erect. 


waud's cases. 

It may happen, from Ihe vitiation of the air in towns, and in 
dwelling apartments, or from other cii'cumstanccs, that it is 
impossible to grow the plants we most wish in open pots. To 
remedy tins, a jdan was some yejirs ago devised by Mr Ward, 
a surgeon in London, of keeping the jplants under close glazed 
frames, in wdiich situation th^y gi‘ow and flourish in per- 
fection. These frames are generally known by the name of 
AVaixPs OJ^se^s, and may be seen in almost every large town, con- 
structed of every shape and size, according to the taste or means 
of the grower. By aid of these, any one, whether inhabit - 
iiig the most humble or the most splendid dwelling, provided it 
be freely exposed to the sun^s light, has it in his power to cul- 
tivate a miscellaneous collection of plants, at an expense so 
trifling as to be w itliin the reach of tW most moderate circiim- 
siances. One of these cases, of 
a veiy complete! structure, is 
represented, w ith its collection 
of plants, in the accompanying 
iigure* On the stand or table is 
a" strong box, lined with zinc 
or lead, and filled wfltli 'well- 
moistfehed loamysoil, underlaid 
by a tiun subsoil of turfy loam, 
and this resting on a porous 
stratum of gravel, or broken 
earthenware. This composition 
is meant to , represent a natural 
fertile soil, which it does to 
perfection, the w-iitcr lodging 
among the gi*^vci till the wants 
of tJte plant in the superior mould require it. Over this box is 
placed a close^flt&ig glass cover, which completes the apparatus# 

• 1 "j 
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The li^kter and thinner the glass frame, and the finer the glass, 
the better are tlie plants exposed to view, and the more readily 
to receive the sun’s li^ht. This plot of soil, with its glazed 
framework of 4air above it,^ forma a little world of itself, in wliicJi 
the plants grow and flourish. When th^ moisture of the soil 
wiOun is vaporised by the heat of the aun, it collects on the 
inside of the glass, and trickles down again, so that the plants 
are never subjected to irregular or c^ricious watering, while 
their own respiration and decomposition of water^afiord them 
nearly all the atmosphere they require. The case, however, is, 
not absolutely aiivtigat ; if it preserves a certain regular amount 
of moisture, warmth, and alh, the while it excludes dust, soot, 
smoke, and other noxious fumes, it does all that is required. It 
must be evident that a Ward's case may be of any size or sha^ie. 
It may be made like a lantern or bell-glass, to cover a single 
j)laJit, or large enough to become a domestic conservatory. In 
general, they are light and plainly made; but we think that 
those who have the means, should add to their practical utility 
the value of elegance and ornament, as shown in the following 
framework. 

Cases of the kind de^ribed may be used either for in-door or 
open culture; and answer as w’-ell for a little front- plot, or 
back-court, as for a 
drawing - room . They 
can be also conveniently 
put up in balconies, or 
even over the entire 
wisidow, so that the 
panes may serve for one 
side of thexonservatory. 

such arc now ^ 
be seen in our large 
towns, jcvep in the 
smokiest and least in- 
viting quarters. This 
sort of aquhle. window, 
if we may so apeak, is 
admirably adapted finr 
tall plants and flowery shrubs, or for suspending pots, and is 
altage^cr a very pretty amieacation to a dwelling. Lofty and 
partotaUy close cases ot tibia sort are fitted for almost every 
species of gi^eahouse plant ; but the moistened and shaded 
atmosphere of a small land cwely-^tted case is destructive to 
> exogens. , Plants of a , succulent nature, and espe- 
fleslqr leaves, ilike the cactus and aloe, and 
all of idamp and shady situations, grow and bloom in 

them to porff^tion. Among *4Bese are many lovely and rare 
plants, widph will amply v^pay the attention of the case-grower, 
such as, w^melocactajs,, mammiOaria, echin^l^actus, opuntiu, 
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oj)ip1iylluixt, rbipsalis, and other varieties of caotaceotis and 
<>[npliyllous genera; the aloe, cycaa, agax’^e, cereus, side-saddle 
i'ovver, Venus^ fly-trap, eun-dew, nepenthes, lycopodium, &c. all 
I'cmarkable either for the beauty or peculiarity of their habits 
and structures. 

Hare exotics need not, however, be sought after. The plants 
to furnish it/^ says Mr Ward, “ can be procui-ed abundantly in 
.the woods in the neighbourhood of London. Of these I will 
mention a few. Tlie common ivy grows, most beautifully, and 
can be trained over any part of tbe case, agreeably to the plea- 
sure of the owner. Thie primroses, in early spring, will abun- 
dantly rejjay the labour of fetching them, continuing for seven 
or eight weeks in succession, to flower as sweetly as in their 
native woods. So likewise does thd wood-sorrel, the anemone, 
the honeysuckle, and a host of other plants, independently of 
numerous species of mosses and of ferns. Some ot these latter 
are more valuahle than others, in consequence of the longer dura- 
tion of their fronds, such as Lmtma dihtata, and its numerous 
varieties. There are likewise many cultivated plants procurable 
at little or no cost, which grovr without the slightest trouble, 
such as the Lifcopodium denticulatumy the common musk-plant, 
nip’tles, jasmines, &(;. All the vacant spaces in the case may be 
employed in raising small salads, radiwies, &c. ; and I think 
that a man would be a bad manager who could not, in the 
course of a twelvemonth, pay for his case out of its proceeds. 
Tliese remarks apply chiefly to situations where thei’e is but little 
solar light. Where there is more stin, a greater number and 
variety of flowering plants will be found to thrive, such as 
several kinds of roses, passion-flowers, geraniums, &c. with 
numerous beautiful annuals, namely, J^omaBa cocoineaf the 
species of Nemophila^ Convolvulus^ and a host of others: tlie 
vegetation, in fact, i?an be cliversifled in an einiless degree, not 
only in proportion to the differing d^rees of light and heat, but 
likewise by varying the quantity of moisture ; thus, with pre- 
cisely the same aspect, feras and bog plants might he grown in 
one case, and aloes, cactuses, mefirabryanthemums, and other 
succulent plants in another.” ♦ 

It is apparent, then, from what We have stated, that every oii^, 
rich or poor, the tenant of one humble apai*tment, or the po^essor 
of a splendid mansion, can. equally indulge, according to ids 
means, in the culture of w'hat is lovely, fresh, and fragrant in 
the vegetable creation. If he cannot afford a Ward^s case, he 
<’.an obtain at least his wooden box, or pot of earthj^nware ; and 
if he cannot purchase what is rare and strangfe^ pe, can have 
around liim what is equally lovely and fragrant^ as the common 
geraniums, hydrangeas, fuchsias, verbenas, mu«k-pIan'tSj lilies of 
the Nile, and a hundred others which will flourish luxuriantly in 
the'humblest cabip. If his means will not afford omanaentai pots 
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asid elegant stands^ he can at least keep clean and orderly such as 
he has ; always remembering, that the luxttnant and healthy plant 
will be an ornament of itself, though, grown in an old teapot, while 
the most expensive vase will not compensate for a poor stunted 
and neglected vegetable. The love and taste for what is beautiful 
and graceful and healthful in nature, is ihe great object to be 
gained ; filth, disorderly habits, and dissipation, are inconsistent 
with that love ; and where it exists genuinely and- strong, there 
also will be cherished the greater, regard for external decency 
and order ; and these, in tuni, will lead to more elevated thougJits, 
and to tastes and habits. faKi^moved all that is mean and 
There is perhaps ifo pursuit which leads the mind more 
directly to an appreciation of that -wisdom and goodness which 
perv^e Creation than tl^e study of the vegetable kingdom, in 
whioh infinite varief^y^, beauty and e(leg<^nce, singiilaiaty Of struc- 
ture, the nicesifc! adaptations, and^the most pre-eminent utility, 
meet us at every step, and com^ us to observe and leawi, even 
when often the rjeast dispose^ to inquiry or reflection. But 
waving all these, the nurture of plants "is an object for the 
amusement and I’ecreatiou of the female and invalid; soine- 
th^g to engage the afteUtion, something to cherish, and sonn^- 
thing wherewith to decorate and perfume their dwellings, when 
the means are perhaps denied them of adding more expensive 
ornaments of taste and fashion. Take it even in the light of a 
mere recreation for an idle moment, it is at least an innocent and 
cheerful one; one thut never interferes with the comfort of a 
neighbour, or brings to the cultivator one tear of mortification 
or regret. 






' YONS lias for a^es been the principal seat* of tlie idjk 
I manufacture in France^ for which its situation ;i$ 

' favourable. Placed on a l^vel tract of ground, bounded 
_ by the Khone on the east and the Saone on the west 

> —the two rivers uniting at it? aouthem extremity— ^it poa* 
^ sesses the means of re^y water communication with the 
i silk-producing districts of the south of Fi'ance and Ithly, 

> as well as with the country in the interior. In the codtse 
of time, the town has spread from its miginai peninsular situa- 
tion to the opposite banks of the two rivers. ]^yond the Saone 
is the hill of Fourviers, covered to the with a populous 
suburb. ' The not less extensive, suburbs of Brotteaux ana Guil- 
lotiere stretch from the east banhr uf ^ Bhoiie. On this side 

. of the Rhone the land is levels being the verge of the great plain 
which spreads in this direction to the bordei*s of Switzerland and 
Savoy, ilxe northern extremity of the! peninsula on which I^yons 
is built rises to a coiisideiable eminence, and clad w^h Wf 
dens^^built suburb, called La Croix ftousse, panting att 
imposing background to the city as seen from the south. 
population of the town and its suburbs is about 105^000, ! 

In the course of the revolution of 1793, lyod?^ , Sufe^^ 
severely in consequence of having opposed thu dd^ 

National Conv<»htion. On being captured, 
with red-hot and shells, many of its puttie ^ 

vengefuily destroyed, and whole streets yir$fe in “ 
Besides it^ Jfetouction of property, j^^hs f 

within but many more were 

No. 8&V' " ■ : * . ^ - '‘t 



;tyQ^6. 

by order of Couth(m> CoUot d^JJerbpis, And other revolutionary 
leaders. Since thisjtemfic period, X^yotii^has risen fj-omits ashes,, 
ahd is now one of, the handsomest prd^inctiaJ towns iii France. 
Built of stone, and with spacious q^uays fronting the rivers,, it 
is a city elegaiiSit in external appeai*ance, while to the stranger 
walking through its streets, the gi^at height and masriveness 
of the houses nwitke, it not less striking. Its Hotel de ’Ville, 
or town-helli is a dne old building, standing at one side of a 
square, called tlm Placei«B.TeiTeaijK^,|J5a^ the centre of the town. 
Its great public liospitsi, on^ the the Khone, is one 

and'its.principal 

sqtiaiu, a dai^’ open sii%a^^^^ilfed |lhii|Wlaieb, '®rilecotir,' is • sur- 
rounded edinces oftfy to some of 

.the’spo^t ‘hmfdsome %e‘hddl^to of 'Irons 

resejoible. ithdse of . "<Ririi*g:to-a bright of 

six or seyrii' of one or 

more fanwi? ; their respetftiro places of 

residence by -a bdik of stone. In these 

jopia th^ manufacture is carried on. There ajo no fac- 

tories in Lydnsi no grept collections, of workmen in an edidce, 
as in thd manufactomg towns of England. The business of 
mahuifecturing is conducted in private dwellings ; looms and 
other afip^atus being usually disposed in one apartment, and the 
family of , the WeAv^r jjn ianother. The tall houses of the subuid) 
La Croix ’Boufese are chMy . occupied in this manner by wpavcra 
and theirii^ili^ 


, , ' . ' THE BiLit mA}i>$ at trqm, 

; ; i^e silk mtAnufacture was introduced from Italy into France' 
In ithe fifteenth century ; and n dentiify later, in the reign of 
.Francis L, in coniriduence of the settlement of Italian weavers at 
!. I^yons, that c^y atmified a distinction in the manufacture which 
^.^;has since mtdntaihcd> j :^t first, the trade viras^ conducted 
W'a'snrill scale; apd^^h dread of losing t^at which they had 
,^mWn%4rhe Jilt mahiwriiurerS'bf Lyons earnestly petitioned the 
ghvi^nliaimt the ekcluridh of foreign goods.* 

It bring n^essb^*^ ^ conma^ the ' Italian statc^^ such proposi- 
tions w^t pot llstriicd to earned into effect, and the, trade was 
left;ki ^bee. Contrary to eXpect^n, the ;refusal 

to prayed, for did not ruin fho silk tl^e of 

Jiyotri^ OT amused the efibrts and emulation of 

#e Ivonhefeeilesifi^ri® ahd Wsaxem,; they learned how to equal 
to , pinduce better silks Ifhan , those, with 
:j^eh accustbfosd to supply 'ilurope. They 
le ajrt of fabricating yri w%|jlrih, or figured 
finallyr'ariained th&tj perfection which 

^nth^.conttffy,;!the ma|iiuibct«)^>^^ silk be- 
in France, both as msp^riSpiitive con- 
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sttTnptitin and expart .Increadwi^’ dWirtg^^t^^^ tihe 

'present toturji it latterly bw !in a som^ndiat critical con- 
: dition, in conse(](nance of the rivalry df l^naasia, Italy, Switsser- 
land/and ,mare especially Great Britain. In Norton Italy and 
Switzerlai^, the weavers are simple in their tastes and habita: they 
are accustomed to a humble style of living:, and having'/sJender 
means of employment, they are contented with a lower rate of , 
, wages than would suffice for decent support in France or 
* land. In Great Britain, ability to compete succesisfully in me 
silk trade arises from tjbe possession of enormous c^tal, iniix 
the most improved aid .eftsily-aequired machinery. With there 
mean^ at command, and wi^h an active body of operatives, tll^ 
English have latterly beeii taking much of the French silk^ tradd ; 
and the move they take, the smaller is the share of 
orders left: for the silk manufacturers and weavers of France. 

Competed against by the low ‘Wages of the Swiss, ami thO* 
money and machiuei^y, not to s^k of ^ the ready outMs.of the 
English, the only reason why the l^yonnese hawe hitherto main^ 
tained sO success'fully the struggle in which th^ are engaged, is 
the superiority of their designs. The designers are^ indeed, the 
soul or the silk manufactory : their talent grives beauty tb g^ds, 
principal value of which lies in the pattern ; and to enftivate 
and encouri^ this talent, is considered a matter of the JIrst 
'portance. Schools of ait are open to pupils for educatimi in 
various branches of the hue aits, ipcIndHig matruetions;hi; 
en rarte, or the communicating of designs on paper to ^ silk 
fabric. ' Besides at^ndance at these scbopls, the pupils have free 
access to picture galleries, museums of oinects of taste, public 
libraries, and botanical guldens,^ where the nnest iowerS' in eom^ 
bination may be studim. these means, added to the 
denml improvement of taste mom the prevalence of ornament in 
churches and other public edifices, the richest and most beautiful 
patterns, with the most correct harmony of €01001*8, are at the 
Cfommand of the silk manufacturers of Lyons, 

Placing the designed and the manufacturers at the iheaid:;j^ 
the Lyonnese silk trade, the class which stands next in rank is 
of the d^MteUers ; that is, chiefs of work^frootna ; but, for 
convenience, we may style them master weavers. These, men 
recdiveithe webs to be wi*ought from the manufo;olfflkrers>/.wWe^’* 
takir^ to wea^e them at a certain rate, according fo the^pgtems 
which are given them. Some of the stufoj; are exce^l^^ 
complex iu nesign,, end' require great mechanical skill ’id pre- 
paration. To ai^atigo a web in a loom. Will, in ^ 
requiie two months. Besides .of 

the web, tb|}vma«for'%eam’i 8 *also Me 

owns two or ittee,'<ahd oceasionallyvas^'mahy/.se'Y^ki-er 
looms, some of wiki^h are worked by 
rest by''b0iipis^9^^ and hy^apprentii^. 

accbunt otW the Icom and his aiw:*aiagtog the 

' ' ' ’"''’S' 
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Tule we believe its, for faster weayer to receive half tbie 
Wa^s paid by the manufacturei* fpr the work. A paaster weaver 
may s^ain by his own labour two tp three and a half franca 
(Is. 8a. to lid.) a*day, besides as much from the h)oms of 
his assistants : those who have children working for them realise 
considerably more. 

The assistants, who live with the master weavers, and receive 
from them a share of their remuneration, are described as a. 
Boatini^’ and very unequal population. AVhen ,tmde is brisk, the 
country in the neigfhbourhdoa of Lyons furnishes many of them : 
and at one time a*g‘i*eat number used to come from Italy and 
Savoy. The apprentices^ who are ypuths between fifteen and 
twenty years of age, and work for their instructors, the master 
Weavers, come next in the social scale; and beneath them 
^ are the laHciers, or boys, whose humble duty it is to throw the 
shuttle in certain patteims, rec<eiving a small wage for their 
labour. Neither apprentices nor lancers have i*eceived any edu- 
cation, and they grow up ignorant of eveiything but the naiTovr 
routine of proicssional labours. In their habits they am dis- 
orderly and troublesome, and on occasions of riot, they take a 
prominent part with the populace. A number of women and 
girls are likewise employed in the silk manufocture. , They are 
chiefly occupied in w'eaving plain goods at a moderate wage, the 
slightest rise of which would cause the raaiiufacturers to give up 
this branch of their trade altogether. Some years ago, it Avas cal- 
culated that there were in Lyons arid its suburbs from 5(X) to 600 
fahricantSj or manufacturers; 8000 chefs (TatcUers, or master 
weavers ; 60,000 eompa^onSf or assistants ; and about 40,000 
others of all classes, stipported directly or indirectly by the silk 
manufacture. 

Corn]>aratively , few of any of thw classes raise themselves 
above the level in which circumstances have originally placed 
them, winch is nearly equivalent to saying that thfjy are not 
animated by any strong principle of ambition, or mmarkable 
for economising their gains. Tlieir bodses are pfteu mean and 
dirty ; and their mode of living is marked by some petty ex^* 
travagances which rob them of their means. JSfo small number 
spend Sunday arid Monday in cabarets or pubUc-iouses in the 
envirops^ where /they play af. hilHardii and drink lpw«*priced 
Avines;* arid thui^ lose both time and money, , beside suffezang a 
general deterioration of character^, ‘ It is indeed surprising to find 
in this i^ulatiori ftp high p. eultiti^tiori of profes^iial ingenuity, 
while tnifcultivatipi.of the powers of general refiection and the 
iriu^t fpellngs appiei^s, to be^ almost wholly n^lected. But the 
wht^ir^cn of Lyons^ai^n an^ saving that is, 

V y ago, wlipli thpy theji^ht ^eii^ rtozis of 
liyehhpod endangered by the introduction, bfthe Ja^uard loom, 
aoiadtpir^my adapted for the weaving of flowered silk^i they gained 
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an unenTiable notonety for the violence of their dispositious. Ou' 
thait occasion, the Lyonnese weavers feroke out into ppeii revolt, 
n^^denouncing the inventor as the enemy of the people— a man 
Vho had been schemihg the destruction of their trade, and the star- 
vation of themselves ^ind faridlies. Tliree plots were laid to assassi- 
3bate him, ^d twice he had p^reat difficulty in escaping with his 
life. So strong was the tide of prejudice and indignation, that his 
machine was ordered to he openly destroyed by the public author 
•rities — a concession on the part of the Lyonnese magistracy which 
covers them with disgrace. Tlie Jacquard loom was accordingly 
broken in pieces in the great square of the city, amidst the shouts 
of the populace. The ii'on was sold" for old iron, and the wood, 
for firewood. It is pleasing to know that the persecuted Jacquard 
did not lose course. He waited in a secure place of hiding tiH, 
better times, and these times came. The successful competition 
of the English and other foreigners, and the consequent decline 
of trade in France, led some intelligent manufacturers a few years 
after to bethink themselves of means for keeping their ground In 
distant markets. They found strength of mind to dare the popu- 
lar vengeance, and make another experiment. It succeeded. Silks 
of greater beauty wei*e introduced at a lower cost. Tliere was a 
davni of prosperity which gradually increased, till Lyons once 
more was able to take the lead in the trade of silk weaving. Of 
that machine which had been devoted to ignominy and destruc- 
tion, its inventor lived to see thousands introduced, and to hear 
eveiyrhue acknowledge its introduction to have been a blessing. 
Bewarded by the state, and honoured by those who had oqce^ 
sought to take his life, Jacouard spent the conclusion of his days 
in peace. He died only a lew years ago at a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, to Which he had for some time retired. 

Provided with this improved mechanism, and skilfUl in the 
combination of patterns, the silk weavers of Lyons have b^n 
able to maintain a rivalry in their peculiar hrancli of manufac- 
ture ; yet so nearly have they been equalled in the production of 
certain fabrics by the silk, weavers of Spittalfielas and Man- 
chester, that their employers, as has been said, have had no little 
difficulty in keeping their place in the market. For some years ^ 
previous to 1830, a depression in the trade, by leading to a re- 
duction in the rate of I’emuiieration, caused much discontent 
, among th^ weav^fii of Lyons genemlly. "Jliey complained that 
thej" could no longer live with any degree of cbmffirt on the * 
wacces allowed for weaving. This of course might bfe' tfue, and 
probably Was although the manufacturers we?he not to 
blame foir it, rae manufacturers protested that it waa :no fault 
of theirs. Oiir trade,” said they, “is languishing; i if we pay 
more than we are doing as wages, we must charge higher for 
oUr goods ; and if we Siarge higher for our gbo^, nobody will 
bhySiein. I^ussia and Switzerland Kaye takfS^part uf our trade, 
and .tie English hi pai^icular, who sire impioving in taste, and.^ 
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bTing:ing larere cx^pital to bem* iii their manufactures, are becom- 
ing tbrmwiaSle rivals. Better times may come about ; but till 
such is the case, we cwiot pay more liberally except out of our 
own private resources, smd with the certainty of rain to our- 
selves,^? , Keither the master nor the operative weavers would 
listen to this explanation. It might have been wise policy for 
both employers and employed, in thia emei*gency, to nave peti- 
tioned the government mr a remission of certain protective duties 
which pressed on their tode ; but we do not learn that this was' 
done, or so much as thought of by any party,* ' 

Hevolutions and civil disturbances of ulj kinds unsettle trade. 
When thei^e is any upro4|r in a country, people will not lay out 
monej^ ; they become not only afraid to venture in any specu- 
lation, but even I'efrain fram buying many of the luxuries to 
^ which they have been accustomed. The French revolution of 
July 1830 threw thousands of workmen idle from causes of this 
nature. The silk trade of Lyons depending in a particular 
manner on the rich, was peculiarly liable to be injured by 
sucli triuisaetipns. The iwolution ajsrgravated the condition of 
the weaves, who had now seax^cely any work at any price. Mowj 
discontented than ever, they complained bitterly of the con- 
durit of the manufactui^ers, and, demanded a fixed rate of wages ; 
that is, that the wages should be hxed by a tailff, or an un- 
varying scale of prices. The application ' of this principle to 
a trade lo fluetuatinff as the silk manufacture, was manifestly 
absurd, for it impUea that manufacturers should pay for worfc 
at a certain rate, whatever their profits might be, and that the 
workmen themselves should seek no higher a i^ate, even if trade 
improved and more could be given. As an attack on the rights 
of industry, as well aa of propeity, the proposition of the tariff 
Was unjust, , and could not by any ai'rangemeut be carried into 
^ect; neVerthel^s, to bring their demand to a bearing, the 
weavers addr^'ssea themselves to the municipal administration, 
represented by di^uties in the absence of the mayor, and to the 
prefect of the department, M. Bumolnrt. The prefect of a 
department in France occupies a situation i^emlning that of 
^^he sheriff of a county in Scotland; he Is usually a.man of con- 
sidei'able abiliit5J^,i , On the present occasion, thfe * prefect showed 
himself injComptieut to execute his trust. It is jiiU admitted prin- 
ciple in sTOiu ewwJmy thjat^u^ government, lior government 
oincier, should iuterifei^ between^ sellers, employers or 

employe^ except to execute justice according to estabhsl^ .law, 

f All riiMMew df awwiufaoturpj!* in pay heavy import duties on 

and Baulwh iron* Imposed witlrthej view of proteotipK 
this, iron trade tlmte w likewise burdened with heavy 

diiiiesV in otdbr to protect the na^ve tifwlier growers. By these means, 
lUfMjhiuei^, is o#,piay high ih prie^ but theiws i» a dieporitlon to eontinuo 
aumuated tWy^ought to 'be,' superseded by 
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•and tt) preserve the public peace. The price at i?rhidi m article 
is sold, and the rate to be paid for labour,* al%i|ye best left 
t to the detemination of the pai*ties immediately M. 

Bumolart did not comprehend, at least he diet potV act on this 
principle ; heD^a^ induced to interfere in the dispute betu^seen the 
-vsreavei’S on the one hiind and the employers on the either. Per* 
haps his intentiona were good; but how often do good intentions 
, fail in their effect when not regulated by knowledge and pruk 
• dence ? Under the ccwmWnance of this chief magistrate^ meet- 
iaigs of manufacturers ^and workmen w^ere convoked to discuss 
and fix the rate of wages, repmentatives from each party ap 
peareci, and angry debates ensued, without arriving at any aetef^ 
minate result. These meetings raised the expectations of the 
weavers, and led them to consider that, the principle of fixing 
a tariff being already conceded, all th^t remained was to 
mine the wes. ^ ' 

To explain in softie measure the subsequent transactidns, it is 
necessary to. keep in mind the fervour which then reigned in 
the popular mind almost eveiywhei*e throughout Europe. The 
change of dynasty by popular violence at Paris, had taught the 
masses the efficacy of concentrating themselves in Im^ge num- 
bers for the accomiifishment of any object they might enteirtain. 
Authorities, too, were timid in their effoHs to control a fbree 
which it might next day be pronounced treason to have in afty 
•degree resisted. The manufacturers; ako, do not appear to have 
1>een blameless in the struggle which had commenced. By 'Mi. 
Monfalcon, they are accusSf of haviftg shown a singular d«^m 
of apathy, egotism, a blind jealousy of ^One another, and a Dtrant 
of prudence and foresight at the approach of dan^r.* While 
the weavers were united in a compact body, th^ stood iso- 
lated ; every man, or at least every house, by itself, Infiuebced 
as much by the desire of doing business, while their bi‘Other 
manufactui^rs were reduced to inactivity by the strike, as by 
the wish to conciliate thO wmkmen, several of them submitted 
to the violently-imposed tariff, and flattered the weavers with 
the idea, that their right and might wei*© alike *clea.r and irret 
sisrible. Thus fortified, it will not appear ' surprising that th# 
united body of operatives should have manifested no disposition 
to relax in their demands. 

The kst of the meetings to consider the subject of the tariff^ 
took place on 'the 25th of October 1801, in tne preibetm^ fimr 
, official mansioft of M. Bhmolart, While the difeou^ohis Vrere 
going on, an imm^se multitude of weavers, diyidhdJbtb bodies, 
advanced :fr(^ the suburbs to the prefecture the VPlac^ 

BejQboour^'^ They wereVithout;annB'0^-'We«^|^<rt;#^ 

* The the pri^ent hS^i^ are drawn iliemcouifif of 

the insurreotions written by H, a phyldolea' ih 

lisfiod in that ■city in 1804, ' " ™ '■ - v - 

, f 
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and walked in silence, and in perfect order. The masters carried 
wands as a sign of their authority, arid the crowd i*allied round 
a tri-coloured flag. On this mjemorahle occasion, the Vorkmcnr ^ 
were content wijth showing their numhere* Many of them 
penetrated to the iCourty 4 i*a. of t^. jii^fectrire, ^d ' assembled 
under the windowis pf the chswhMr where the meeting was being 
held. One of the members came ont ^d addressed them, say- . 
ing, My friends^ we ai*e occupied In' your eeryioe — all goes well 
— 3petire r and immediately the ?,ast concduree withdrew in the 
same omer as that in %luch th<^ had advanced from the popu- 
lous subuih df Xa Croix Kousse.^ In two hours it was announced 
that the t^iff was agreedyon and/aTOnged-r-news which were 
received' with extravagant demonstrations of joy. But it re- 
mained to be proved if the manufacturers coula carry it into 
execution' or not.^ The greater number shrunlc from coming 
under obligation, and foi^sa# only ruin to their ti*ade if 
thd rates imposed were to be rigorously carried into effect, 
Scarcely, indeed, was the tariff established, when, as might 
hive been expect^, several houses suspended business, and tlibu- 
sands of lopms ceased to be worked. This was an unexpected 
blow to tho workmen^ and for the flrst three weeks of November 
they were loud in their demands for the exeftution of the tariff, 
and evinced the greatest animosity against the manufacturers. 
Meetings were held in the street in the public places, and 
throughout the suburbs. Xa Croix Housse was already threaten- 
ing ; its population seemed raised m one man ; and, to the dis- 
cerning, a collision appeai’od inevitable. 


jNsnnnEoj'ioN of 1881 . 

The weavers of different classes formed a large body of^ for the 
most :pai*t, young men, and, accoi-dirig to the military system of 
many of diem had either been in the army oi' were at 
^ present moment membei’s of the national guard. Soldiering 
came thus ready to their hands, Eaidy in Novetnlier, bodies of 
them in Xa Croix Hou^e and other suburbs commenced gathering 
together military stores; A large quan^ty of ,jguhpf)wd€r was 
purebai^ riiid cai^uch boxes wei-e ipadO and distiibuted. 
Who ^ what they ^ fight against Was not at first clearly 
seen. Althoimh proclaiming' war" agaim^ to . mariufficturers 
generally, apC WdfeuatSd by b deep ^udj^ rigainst severd iii 
panioular; th^ dd appear to have intended' to attack any 
of toir Op to them if they fell 

their hands. schmrie; of operations tnore resembled 

a? War of terror lb to Whoia city-^an rifbrt, apparently, to 
s^dety prefect and other anthoidties. 

.'WW^:i#;‘lgnorwit of ' otopmjy -against the law;' but 
Mupd# od 'hmrider, and lost time by at- 
mbat absurd nimtos.:: Unfortunately, 'they could 
assistanee^^fifom to national guaid. At 
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^ e grrand vevieMfr of this body (equivalent to an aimed militia, 
but of popular appointment) on Sunday the 20th *of November, 
10,000 men werfe present ; and had these been decided in their 
wish to maintain order, no troubles could have happened. But 
it was easy to se^ by the threatening countenances of all the 
companies from the suburbs, and' the apathy of the others, that 
it was not a force likely to support the constituted authorities. 

, On the morning of next aay, Monday, the first act of open 
' rebellion was committed. At seven o’clock bodies of weavers de- 
serted their work-rooms, compelling the well-disposed artisans 
to join them, and in many places breaking the looms and de- 
stroying other property. Other bodies employed themselves 
in raising barriers at the end of the principal streets which 
led to their quarters. Collecting in a mob of nearly 4000 men, 
they now raised a black Hag, on which were inscribed the 
woi*ds, will live working, or die fighting.” They had 
possessed themselves of two pieces of cannon belonging to the 
national guard, but without any means of firing them. Guns 
and stones were their chief weapons. In the tumultuary assem- 
blage, boys and women took an active pai*t, the bringing and 
throwing of stones being their assigned duty. Besides placing 
themselves in battle array behind the banners, a number planted 
themselves at windows and b^ind the chimney tops of the loi^ 
houses, whence they could with comparative safety fire on mj 
force brought against them. 

At ten o’clock, the authorities ordered sixty of the military to 
attack the insuigents. They obeyed; but what could such, a 
handful of men do against so large and fierce a body ? They 
were obliged to make a hasty retreat. Other equally ill-con- 
ducted and feeble attempts were made, and of coui*se met with a 
like fate. Elated with these fii'st successes, the workmen believed 
the day their own. 

Finding matters becoming more serious, about noon M. Dumo- 
lart and General Ordonneau, the commander of the national 
gniard, went in full regimentals, but without an escort, to La 
Croix Rousse. They thought, by addressing the insurg^ts, to 
conciliate them. Vain thought* Directly these functionaries 
threvv themselves into the power of the, populace, they were sutw 
rounded, threatened, and nnally made prisoners. The peaceable 
inhabitants of Lyons heard of the oonsequeiiees of this impru^ 
dance with horror. Spldiors were stationed in the streets, and 
patroles on the quays squares, to watch over the workmen 
in the central part of the , town. The drummers called the national 
guai'd to, arms, and about 1200 men answered , the summons* 
General Roquet, though unable to mount his Was carried 

to the town-hall, and gave orders to surrouUd the insurgents in 
La Croix Rousse. The troops advanced by different roads, and 
were protected by artillery ; but they had to climb under the 
fire of the weavers, who had taken up their post in the houses o; 

8 « 9 
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, a steep lull, which afforded them a most advantag’eous position. 
Here M. Schirinir was killed, and many orhei' citizens who 
had taken arms ia defence of the laws inei their deaths, as also 
several officers ; and iiumb<n's were dangerously wounded. The 
.Place des Bernadines remained in the hands of the national 
guard ; but at night they received oi*dei*s to quit it. The in- 
suj-gents kindled tii‘es at La Croix Ruusse, round wdaich they 
bivouacked. Here they might easily have been overwhelmed 
but both parties seemed willing to wait for the events of the- 
morrow. The prefect and General Oidonneau wej*e still prisoners, 
their captors condemning them to pass the night in a room 
where ky the dead bouies of two of the workmen who had 
fallen by the muskets of the soldiei’s. 

During the night a proclamation was printed on the part of 
General Roguet, calling on the guard to be tirm in the jieiform- 
ance of tlieu* duty, and setting forth the truth, that the dis- 
turbances of the city, fomented by its enemies, would be the 
ruin of its triwle unless speedily quelled. But the officers wore 
cruelly disappointed in their followers ; their orders were met by 
insults .and threats, and desertion became general. Many of 
those whose opinions inclined them to the side of the laws and 
of order, yielded from fear; while 011161*3 openlv joined the 
insurgents. A few of the national guards bravely joined the 
troops of the line stationed at the foot of the Great Hill, to de* 
feud that important post. But the spirit of insurrection was 
growing wilder and wilder ; the proclamation was plucked down 
and trampled under foot ; the drums which called the soldiers to 
arms were forcibly seized; stragglers wei*e maltreated and as- 
sassinated; and public buildings were tired. The sound of 
musketry was heard from a hundred different quarters ; women 
and children gained possession of the barracks of Bon-Pasteur ; 
and whole detachments laid down their arms. A murderous tire 
poured down fi'om the Chartreux ; paving stones were torn 
up for barricades ; wagons of the troops w*ere seized ; and the 
bell of St Paul was sounded. Planks were heaped up to de- 
fend the quays, and three armourer^’ shops wore forced. Before 
ten o’clock on this Tuesday morning the insurrection had assumed 
a most alatming appearance. 

Intoxicated with tbeii* success, the weavers became more and 
more brutal; the fallen and wounded were strangled (wen by ’ 
women ; and all the horrors conseejuent on tier<;e unbridled pas- 
sions w-^ere enacted* General Ordonneau and M. Dumolart were 
releasnl in the morning' ; for the prefect having sandioned the 
tariff, there was no pretext for injuring him. At noon, he for- 
■wardeu to the guard statiohed at the Great Hill a manuscript 
procla-mation addressed to the weavers, and begging them to 
^tay the effusion of blood. But who would be the messenger 
amoj;ig,them? One of the national guard offered to take it, and 
he was escorted by a few' of his comrades and four soldiers. This 
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inoffensive party was stopped at the barricade, and ordered to 
'turn back. The messenger, accompanied by a lieutenant, at- 
, temyjted to pass on, when he was knocked dowm, trampled upon, 
'• i\n(l threatened with death. His life was saved by a workman 
who chanced to know hiwi. 

^ Beat back at every point, the .garrison and a few of the na- 
'^'tional guard who had reinforced it withdrew^ to the Ph^ee des 
Terreaux and the town-hall, where many of the authorities had 
i assembled. The cify was nbw seen to be in a. most perilous state, 
for the arsenal of Ainui bad fallen into the hands or the weavers, 
and they held the suburbs and the principal streets. The only 
great point still in the possession of the authorities was the 
powder magazine. Here the struggle was maintained during the 
day with uncompromising bitterness, the advantage still being 
on the side of tlie weaver's, who tired from behind barricades. 
Dispirited by want of food, and the deadly tire of their opponents, 
the military, at seven o^clock in the evening, relinquished the 
defence of the magazine, after throwing the gi’eater part of the 
powder into the Saone, and spiking two pieces of cannon. 

At two o^•]ock on the morning of Wednesday the 23d, General 
Eoquet yielded to the opinions of the civil authorities, and re- 
solved to quit the city with the troojis that he commanded. But 
the insurgents endeavoured to prevent this I’etreat, and not 
without great loss of life was it accomplished. Now again 
w^ere enormities committed*, the wounded soldiers were stubbed 
by women who went about with knives, and their bodies were 
tfjrovi u into the river. While these and other excesses were in 
the course of being committed, proclamations were issued calling 
on the insurgents to cease. Two bore the signatui'e of M. Dumo- 
lart, and one that of a iouriialist, who, having for weeks fo- 
mented the spirit of rebellion amon^ the people, now thought 
himself called upon, though he had instigated and sanctioned 
their doings, to balm, if he could, the fury which was n^ing. It 
does not seem that these remonstrances were of any avail; but as 
the military had departed, the weavers had no longer .any one 
to tight against, .and therefore gradually returned to a state of 
compai'ative quiet. 

For eight days Uie city remained in the possession of the 
insurgents, and during this time it exhibited a melancholy and 
distracted appearance. The markets were abandoned, the prin- 
cipal shops closed, fragments of barricades and other wwk lay 
scattered about the streets, stains of blood met the eye in diffe- 
rent quarters, many persons were seen wounded, the hospitals 
were crowded with sufferers; and, to complete the horrors of the 
scene, bands of thieves roamed ovei* the, city, bi'eaking into 
houses and plundering wdiatever fell within their reach. Ashamed 
of these uncalled-for auxiliaries, and alarmed at the anarchy which 
seemed inevitable, some of the insurgents offered their assistance 
to the authorities in procuring a retuzm to regular administration. 
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This was not needed. The government at Paris, becoming ao; 
qnainted with the insurrection, desjpatched troops to Lyons^' 
headed by Marshal Soult and the Duke of Orleans, who andved 
on the 29th. On the 1st of December the suburbs were occuj)ij >d 
with troops of the line? and at noon on Saturday the 3d the 
prince entered the city. His royal highness appeared as a 
colonel of hussars, and was attended by a brilliant staff. Several 
regiments of the hue, a great number of the national guard, and 
a body of gens*d*armes, made up the imposing spectacle. Other! 
toops guarded the suburbs ; so that in j*eality Lyons was sur- 
rounded by a large army. An immense multitude had assembled 
on the quays to watch ths* arrival of the prince, by whom he was 
received with loud acclamations. His presence, in fact, announced 
the return of good order. There was no attempt at resistance ; 
the weavers everywhere yielded to a superior forc<% and retired 
to their hpmes. On the same day the national guard of Lyons 
was formally reorganised — a proceeding which was the lirst 
means of legally disarming the suburbs. 

Thus ended the iiisuiTection of November 1831, in which 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand weavers hud taken an active 
part, beside/ many thousands of women and children. The 
slaughter could never be exactly estimated, for numerous bodies 
were thrown into the Rhone and Saone, whose impetuous waters 
swept them out of sight. On both sides, however, it amounted 
to several hundreds, exclusive of deaths afterwards from wounds. 

EYFEOTS OF tHE INSl?nilECTION. 

It was much easier to restore tranquillity in the bosom of this 
distracted city, than to bring back trade to its wonted channels. 
The convulsion, instead of benehting the condition of the opera- 
tive class, had rendered it greatly worse ; the tarilf, so far from 
being established, Was farther off* than ever. It was with mixed 
feelu^gs of sh ime and distress that the silk weavers entei*ed their 
now oi^onsolate dwellings, where the looms and other engines 
of j^eir profession weve destroyed, and whence the means of 
existence seemed for ever to have vaniated. Ui^ed by neces- 
sity, |fchey set about restoring things to oi*der, md, abashed, 
sought the wareljouses of the manufacturers for OTi>loyment. 
Theip tone was quite changed; they preferred their requests 
with civility ; ana each, if he might be believed, had taken no 
part in the msurrection, 

A number of the manufacturers hjwl left tlie city, not being 
inplined to peril theii; capital in a civil war; ana those who 
remained had little work to give. Some time elapsed before the 
business could be resumed on a general scale, ana in this inter- 
val tliere was not a little su&ring. The notion of a fixed 
riite of j^oges being abandoned as untenable, a new plan was 
tried with full consent of both masters and men. This con- 
sistaeS 'ln'Iwrring to a tribunal, established to settle commercial 
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^j^i^rences, and called Lc Comeil das Prud^hom7}i€S (The Council 
of Honest Men). It was composed of an equal number of manu- 
% ^cturers and delej^ated workmen, the workmen receiving; a small 
■'Payment for loss of time, but the manufacturers acting’ gra- 
y tuitously. This mixed tribunal commenced to attempt a regu- 
[^ation of wages and other matters in dispute; but all its efforts 

S were abortive. The workmen delegates would listen to no argu- 
ment of the other class of members ; and a mob being admitted 
to the sittings, every manufacturer who expressed an opinion 
(mposite to the popular fancy was hooted And abused. When 
the prefect attempted to preserve order, the operatives dissolved 
the meetings, and returned to their old project of demanding the 
tariff, and struggling for it by means of coalitions and a suspen- 
sion of work.* 

Popular feeling was in the meanwhile kept in a state of agita- 
tion by certain law'suits, Und also the trials of several insurgents,' 
who had been taken prisoners dui'ing the tumult of November. 
Tlie suits were raised by private parties against the city autho- 
rities, for the damage and loss they had sustained iii their pro- 
perty during the convulsion. A strong effort was made to make 
out a cjise of non-responsibility ; but iinally the courts decreed 
in favour of the claimants, and a heavy tax was imposed on all 
householders to meet the emergency. Insurrections cost very 
dear, for some one must pay for the loss sustained by ffi'e and 
pillage. It would be tedious to relate the trials of the insur- 
gents; it is sufficient to say that all were acquitted, although 
they had been taken fighting with arms in their hands against 
tlie law. The general feeling, that too much blood had ah*eady 
been shed, was, it is said, the cause of this unforeseen result. 
We can admit that capital punishment might have been cimel 
and inexpedient ; but that proved murderers and insurgents, as 
some of the prisoner^ were, should have been let loose on society, 
was a circumstance reliecting little ci^edit on the French tribunals. 

’'fhe release of the prisoners was attributed by the populace, 
not to a' merciful disposition on the part of the juries, but to fear; 
and this, united with the recollection of their having been victo- 
rious in combat, did much to foster a spirit of insubordination. 
If left to themselyes, it is believed that the workmen of Lyons 
would in time have given up all thoughts of any new outhi*eak. 
They were not habitually inclined to political agitation or to in- 
surrection. It was their misfortune, however, to he generally 
ignorant ; comparatively few among them had any just per- 
ception of their social obligations, and therefore they were the 
more exposed to adopt erroneous views. Tlie reputation of 
their conquest having gone abroad over France, tuie attention 

* Tho Co«»cU des PriKniommes stall remains an institution in Lyom 
In quiet times, and witJi a disposition to act impartially, it is of con- 
siderable use in unexpensively settling disputes in a nianuiactnring popu- 
lation. 
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of all the wild speculators in polities, religion, and 
whom Paris and other cities contained, was drawn towaixls 
them ; and preachera and lecturers of all denominations ilocke(^' 
to Lyons as a new and favourable centre of ag'itation. It 
most distressing: to reflect, that there arc» never wanting: men 
to make a regular trade of sowing dissension between one 
class of the community and another. By the lecturing and 
ranting demagogues who had come to their unfortunate city, 
the weavers were stimulated to cherish their old animosities, 
and all their prejudices were studiously cultivated. In addi- 
tion, they were taught that society was entirely in a w’rong 
condition, that the division into ranks or classes — employer 
and employed — was contraiy to nature, and should be r(;ine- 
died. The proposed remedy was to overturn the (jxisting order 
of things, and institute a republic. How the business of silk 
weaving was to be any way improved by carrying out tliese 
visionary doctrines and projects, was not explained. “ Let us 
have but a republic, said* these wandering orators, “and all that 
you complain of will be set to rights.” Is it not marvellous how a 
large bony of men whose living absolutely depended on the manu- 
facture 0^ an article of luxury expressly suited to the existing .stat(' 
of society, should have listened with giwity to such absurdities? 

To improve on this good begirining, the Propagandists of the 
nights of Man, as a number of these strolling gentlemen (*alled 
theuicselvea^ commenced teaching the weavers Iiow' to organise 
themselves into unions, with presidents, secreUries, councils, 
laws, and by-laws — a thing never rightly understood before in 
Lyons. Although diligently preaching in the abstract that all 
nien are equal, and that, in the new world which was about to 
commence, there was to be no social distinction between those who 
had something and those who had nothing, the propagandists set 
about arrani^ng thd weavers into two classes,' distinguished from 
each other by a qualification depending on amount of property. 
All those who owned loomvS, termed Mutuellists, fonned one 
union : and all those who did not possess looms of their owm, 
termed Femndiniei^, composed anotner union. The Mutuellists 
were divide Into one hundred and twenty-two lodg^is of twenty 
members each, and with d piesideut in each. From the united 
body of pi'esidents were formed twelve central lodges, each of 
which named thi^ membei*s to tbiTO an executive commission, 
which thus consisted of thiity-six members. This commission 
again resolved itself into a permanent directory of three members ; 
and this directoiy was in point of fa<‘t a despotism w'hich governed 
the whole fabric. One impoi^tant feature remains to be rnentioned, 
Thera was a taxation for the support of the commonwealth. Each 
ifie^bfer of the union paid five francs as entry money, and one 
franc per month regularly afterw'ards. The Ferandiniers w^ere 
simlIaidy\oirganise(l ; and their union was also supported by momy 
ISWii n stock of 100,000 francs (£ 4000 ) to start with, and 
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aij income of 2000 francs (£80) monthly, the Mutuellists ex- 
]>ec?led to effect great things, not only in the way of supporting 
. members out of work, hut in acting ;iggresi>iv€ly on the enemy, 
■Aut is, the manufacturers. In the former of these expectations 
^here was not a little disappointment. A large share of tJie funds 
was absorbed in what were described by the directory as neces- 
sary ex])cnses; and a still larger portion was required to keep up 
a newspaper, purposely started to advocate the weavers’ rights 
I and revolutionary opinions. This journal, which w^as called the 
Echo da la Faljriqtif^ was in due time rivalled by a paper equally 
unscrupulous in misleading the operatives as to their true posi- 
tion and interests, termed the Mcko das T^^availhwrs (the La- 


Vavailhwrs (the 


bmirers’ Echo). Thus, by means of orators, propagandists, jour- 
nalists, and the more designing and aspiring of uumi* own class, 
the great body of silk weavers were robbed of their earnings, 
and trainiki to the commission of violence. 


It was part of the policy of the discontented to incite the work- 
men from time to time to petty outbreaks, which should keep up 
the popular feeling, as well as show it. Thus, fi‘om the middle 
of lbi32, not a month was allowed to pass without some demon^ 
stration of this kind. Noisy meetings were held in August, 
where seditious songs were sung, and menaces against the manu- 
facturers loudly uttered. In the month of December, a man 
named Monnier was surprised by the police at Caluise preach* 
ing the most violent r^^ublican doctrines to an assemblage of 
nearly two hundred individuals. Other events contributed to 
.show that associations subversi^ of. order were organising, and 
•Urrying on the unfortunate workmen to their fate. You are 
the strongest,’^ the republican propagandists were often heard to 
say \ “ w hy should you submit to oppression ? November taught 
you to overcome garrisons ; and what you then did you can do 
again.” Such words were scattered like hrebrands in the work- 


rooms. 

Towards- the close of 1832 the spirit of rebellion daily grew 
stronger, and it increased in energy and pur})ose in the early 
part of 1833. There were continually tumults in the streets, and 
hands of disorderly pemons might be seen roaming about, some 
singing, others hooting and yelling, and all seizing opfairtunities 
of assaulting the police and defying the authorities. Among 
other strolling vagrants who had come to Lyons with purposes of 
mischief, there was a number of miserable troubadours, or street- 
singers, w ho drove a proiitable trade in singing republican hymns 
in the cafes to groups of the disalFected. Any attempt to stop the 
seditious bawling of these vagrants was the signal for a row. 

Graver doings went on in the regular ^evening assemblages of 
the malcontents ; and yet there was something ludicrous in these 
meetings. Instead of coolly and tranquilly discussing plans, each 
member speaking in tuni, a imnil)ei* spoke at once, or kept up 
a series of vociferations subversive of all cider and deliWra- 
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tion. Throughout the proceedings, there burst from the member^ 
cries of, ^‘Loiig live the republic! Down with the manufac- 
turers I Down with Louis-Philippe ! Down with the aristo- 
crats ! Down with the rich ! Success to the guillotine ! ” Exeite^#^ 
by such exclamations, the meetings usually broke up in a kind 
ot* irenzy, leaving the members ready for the commission of^ 
any outrage. One day, a dragoon crossing the Place des Coles-' 
tins, was saluted with the cry ot^ To the water — to the Rhone 
wdth him ! Some of the mob attacked him, and threatened 
some infaiitiy who were near. An individual who w^as not a 
memb(T harangued the multitude, and repeated several times, 

We do not WTsh an uproai^; w^e wish a revolution.^^ 

The military always dispersed these tumultuous a'ssemhlagesj 
and the peace, though greatly disturbed, was not positively 
broken. A new and more vigorous prefect, M. Gasparin, had 
been appointed in place of M. Dumolart, and the government 
had stirrounded Lyons with several forts and barracks, filled 
with troops, on W'hom dej>endence could be placed. Little re- 
liance, however, could yet he reposed in the national guard, of 
which, when j'eorganised after the events of November, |jply 
about a fifth had answered to their nomination. 

It is a law in France, that no public meeting can take place 
without the sanction of the prefect, or of the mayor of the dis- 
trict in which it is to be held. Whether right or wrong, such 
is the law", and of course it ought to be obeyed till constitu- 
tionally altered. The rebellious spirits of Lyons, holding this 
and all other laws in contempt^ in the month of April 1833, 
iN>solved on giving a public banquet to Garnier-Pages, a persorf 
who had distinguished himself by the fierceness of his repub- 
lican principles. In a sense he might be called the evil genius 
of Lyons, tne grand agitator, the man who sw^ayed the wild 
democracy almost at his will. The declaration of 6()00 repub- 
licans to give a public entertainment to this personage, was 
almost equivalent to an open defiance of government, and IM. 
Gasjiarin forbade its taking place, lliis conduct of the prefect 
was perfectly legal*; but by the journals which advociated anarchy, 
it was treated as an abuse of authority, which the citizens had a 
right to resist by force. It was accordingly resolved that the 
banquet ^should lake place in an open ground in the environs on 
the 5th of May, in defiance of the prefect- The following ad- 
dress, bearing the superscription, Liberty, €‘quality, brother- 
hood' or death, was circulated among the people, and insei'ted 
in the Lyons Courrier 

^ A decree of the prefect of the Rhone, made public yesterday, 
iiifoitns the inhabitants of Lyons that this magistrate forbids 
a^dy ball, or public meeting to take place without the 

authority of the mayor of the district whei^ it is appointed to 
be held. As authority for this determination, the pi*efect refers 
to three ahoieht laws, the inapplicability of which cannot he 
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doubted by any one. In any case, however, this command, and 
the laws in virtue of which it is made, will have no weight in 
3'efereuce to the banquet appq^inted for next month. The commis* 

' sioners who direct it declare to their numerous subscribers, and 
the citizens whom it may concern, that it will take place on the 
5th of May in the Blysee Lyonnais aux Brotteaux ; and that, 
•besides arrangements mt the toasts having been made, the com- 
missioners will receive suggestions on this subject from the inha- 
bitants of Lyons until the Ist of May, and those of visitors until 
the 3d of May.^’ 

Paying no attention to this intemperate address, M, Gasparin 
prudently contented himself with taking such measures aa 
should sefiure the public peace, and the respect due to the laws, 
Ilis tirmness prevailed. After some hesitation, and the day 
having been changed to the 12th, the banquet was given up. 
Oji that day, however, the authorities took every precaution tf> 
guard against a surprise ; and thus the peace was preserved. 

It is im]»oi'tant to obseiwe, that while the weavers and others 
u ore pursuing their headlong course, trade had greatly revived 
thr^igliout the country. The weavers had got into good em- 
jdojn^ient, and wages had risen in the natural course of things 
to be even higher than the rates which had been demanded by 
the tariff in 1831. Orders were still flowing in upon the manu- 
facturers, and affairs seemed likely to continue flourishing, when 
suddenly the looms were stopped, the unions into which the 
weavers had formed themselves declaring a strike till certain 
concessions were granted. Deputations, cjilliug tlmmselves the 
^chiefs of sections, visited the principal houses, and enjoined the 
manufacturers to raise their wages. This demand extended not 
only to the work which niight be done in the future, but that 
already in the looms ; and tlie penalty threatened to the manu- 
facturers was the withdrawal of all hands. The stoppage of the 
loojns, and these requisitions, threw the trade into confusion. 
The manufacturci's hud undertaken orders which they were de- 
sii'oiis of executing ; and the weavers having undertaken to per- 
form the work at certain prices, it was considered that, according 
to all ordinary principles of justice, they should not fail in their 
bai'gain. Hitherto, me manufacturers 'had acted upon no prin- 
ciple of union ; but the extent of the evil with which they wex^e 
threatened now brought them to concert measures in ^'^ex^al 
self-dcffmce. Some of them, employing more than three thou- 
sand looms, composed and signed the following agreement: — 

Pint^ That they would not admit any discussions on the dis- 
putes between tliein selves and the weavers from the. pretended 
proxies of the sections; and that they would not consent, 
duriixg the px*ogress of any woi*k, to a change in tlie wages 
of the weavei^s from that oxiginally agreed upon and arranged 
between the manufacturer and master .weaver. Second^ In the 
case of one or more looms being stopped, in a work-room in con- 
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sequence of these coalitions, the manufacturers would cease to 
ffivo work to the master of the same fur any of his looms, sO"* 
ibn^ as the strike lasted.” ^ 

The following* being yet m6re explicit, appeared in one of the 
journals : — 

A great number of manufacturers considering that, to supply 
work to a workman who refuses, in consequence of a coalition, 
to labour for any particular house, would be to render themseKes 
partners in his guilt, and responsible for the injuries caused to 
the said house, make known to those who may be-ignorant of it, 
that they have entered into a compact and agreement among them- 
selves not to employ any of the looms belonging to tliose who 
had been concerned in tfie isiterdiction.” 

Some of the leaders w ere arrested, and, thanks to the pow er of 
the authorities, there was a shoi^t truce. Business went on again 
until - the early part, of 18B4, the interval, however, being marked 
by polituail agitations, instigated by i*epnhlieans and anarchists. 

During the last months of the wunter, the manufactures of 
Lyon.s sold well, although there was a falling off in present em- 
ployment, to ])e exf>laiiied by the abundant production of the last 
two years, which had stocked the warehouses. The carnival w'as 
very gay ; and there w ere all kinds of festivities, balls, parties, and 
hrilli ant fetes, in w^hich the royalists bore a full share— giving 
themselves u]) to pleasure, since it was no time for graver doings. 
These fetes and balls emploj^ed a great number of persons, forced 
money into cmmlation, and thus tenderl directly to better the 
condition of the humbler classes. It should be remembered, too, 
that the occupation of the Lyonnese is essentially one connected 
with luxury ; its rich stuffs and velvets, and figured satins at 
thirty or forty francs an ell, can only be purchased and worn by 
the j*ich. Thus to declaim against splcndoiir and luxury, was to 
declaim ag*ainst that whiih gave food to the operatives : and yet 
this was what the republican journalists did; and not con lent 
with disseminating tfieir absurd theoi*y, they stimulated the 
jmople to violence. One of the wealthy banke!*s of Lyons had 
issued invitations for a fancy ball on a scale of great magnih- 
ceiice, and soon afterwards he received a letter, signed IMollard 
Lefevre, summoning him, in the name of the misery of the 
people, to bestow a large sum of money on the poor, to expiate 
the wrong of the promised entei’tainmeiit. It took place, never- 
theless, and w^as very brilliant; but crowds of low jjeople 
thronged the, avenues, and gathered at the entram^c where the 
carnages drew up, ii^tilting the guestvS in the most shameful 
manner. As yet^ there was no actual outbreak. 

AND INSITUBKCTION OF 1834 . 

trade of Lyons at the bejrinninjr of 1834, 
the powder of the manufacturers of certain articles to 
' “ le such wages as they had been paying; and a small re- 
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^tiVietion was announced. This, united with the recommendations 
of their false friends, determined the societies of weavers to brin^ 
ahoiit a decisive sti-ike in February 18*)4. The Mutueliists met 
^ on Wednesday the 12th, to deliberate on a jreneral stoppage of 
work: 2341 mavSter weavers were present: 1297 voices, were for 
the g-eneral cessation of labour, and 1044 against it. The meet* 
iiig had lasted all day j and at half-past ten o’clock in the even- 
ing the executive commission decreed that suspension of work 
should take place in all the woi^k-rooms from Fin day the 14th- 
The next day all the weavers to whom salary was due applied 
to chum it, many of them warning the manufactunu's of all 
that was passing, and depioi'iug most sincerely that they w^ei^e 
compelled to obey the majority. 

Almost at the same horn*, more than 20,000 looms ceased 
working. A great number of the master weavers, as well aa 
their assistants, wished to continue their regular employment; 
hut deputies from the diiferent lodges visited the «v ork-rooms, 
and when they found any one unwilling to join them, they 
threatened to break the looms to pieces ; a narrow watch vi as 
also kept upon all those who seemed desirous of continuing theii* 
work. Force often operated w'here persuasions would have failed- 
Many of the operatives obeyed, but with lamentations ; and others 
left the city, determining to await the result at a. distance from 
the scene of action. The funeral of a weaver gave occasion to 
a kind of review of their numbers. Nearly 1200 formed tlie 
procession, walking four and four; two ot the society called 
r'eraudiniers on one side, and two of the Mutuelhsts on the 
other. A commissary of police, M. Menouillard, followed by 
several soldiers, ordered some of the men to remove the ensigns 
of the companies in which they were dressed, and the wearing 
of w'hich hud been forbidden. HLs injunctions were slighted, and 
the procession passed on its way. 

Much uneasiness w as felt on this occasion. People called to 
mind, as they beheld this long die of workmen, the meetings 
and processions which preceded the insurrection of November. 
A great number of I'espectable families quitted the city; and 
terror I'eigned among the manufacturers. The majority of them, 
concealed their goods, or packed them up and sent them away, 
procuring passports, and withdrawing* themselves in many in- 
stances. Stock to an immense amount W'as thus removed from 
Lyons; and many disuKsters w^ere clearly foreseen. M. Prunelle 
addressed a proclamation to the w'orkpeople, containing the fol- 
lowing smtent^s: “The cessation of work among the silk 
\veavfTs has not been condned to those manufactures the prices 
of which have been lowered ; but the looms have been stopped iu 
those work-rooms where labour has been best paid, and where the 
workmen are content. This could not have occuri*ed but from 
the coalition among them— a thing forbidden by an article in the 
ii^nal code. They have given a violent blow to the interests of 
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the first manufacturing city in France, putting a stop to tradej^ ^ 
frightening away purciiasers, causing the removal ot property, 
and bringing sucli mjseiy upon the operatives, as may hurry /. ' 
them to a revolt. Are they Lyonnese — are they Frenchmen, who 
can entertain such designs 1 They are men who are striving to 
bring about a civil wai', and meditating crimes punishable with - H 
death according to the penal code.” / 

But the workmen belonging to the societies took no account of ; 
the articles referred to in the penal code ; and things continued 
in tlie same state of violence and agitation for several days. 

Meanwhile, those manufacturers who had not quitted Lyons re- 
mained passive ; for they knew that the laws ■were opposed to the 
disturbances that were going on, and. they detemined, while re- 
solutely refusing all individual concessions, to wait patiently the 
course of events. Much of the future was centered iu them. 
However, a deputation of the master weavers waited upon the 
prefect, and intreated him to become a mediator. M. Gaspa- 
rin declined interfering. He declared to the delegates that the 
administration had nothing to do in a matter relating entirely to 
trade ; tliat the weavers were free to work or not ; and while on 
their part there w%as no attempt at disorder, no criminal act, he 
could do nothing. But if,” said he, “ the laws are violated, 
the authorities will do their duty.” By this prudent conduct 
the administration avoided compromising itself, or swerving 
from its right course. Yet every moment an explosion might be 
expected; and General Buchet took good care that it should not 
come on him uiiawai^es. 

Some well-meaning but w’eak persons adopted the exp(»dient of 
addressing a letter or petition to the members of the executive 
council of the society cd’ Mutuellists, soliciting from them a sort 
of capitulation. Si^atures were necessary, and among others 
the 3 " obtained that^of M. Charles Depouiliy. given willingly; 
although his a.^sociate, M. Schirmh*, had been killed in the 
ini>nrrection of November by the very party wiiom he now con- 
descended to petition. This proceeding was, iu fact, a recogni- 
tion of the authority of the executive commission of the master 
w^eavers. 

The next step was to propose a ^^mercuriale,” or scale of 
wages, to tlie manufacturers, wliich %vas done by delegates of 
the workmen ; but this too was firmly declined by their em- 
ployers. Taught bv experience, they knew that their part was 
to be passive, and that a concession from one would compromise 
tlie interests of all. The deputies made out a list of pretended 
adheimts to the mercuriale ; but when questioned, they denied 
having yielded. The manufacturers remained firm. 

In the emergency at which matters had arrived, several master 
weavers wished to (continue working, and sought the assistance 
of the authorities, which was promised as far as it could be made 
available* Prunelle announced that piquets of infanti^, 
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would be placed in the different streets tenanted by the silk 
weavers, and that they would have authority to arrest all persons 
who injured the looms, or attempted in any way to prevent the 
well-disposed from working. This measure was carried into exe- 
‘ cution ; but it failed in its purpose after all ; for the men who had 
sought legal assistance were afraid of trusting themselves to it, 
‘ dreading the vengeance of the combined malcontents, especially 
the commission of th(t Mutuellists, 


During this constrained idleness, which lasted eight days, it 
■was calculated that a million of francs — ^upwards of £40,0(X)-— 
was lost to the handicraft and commercial interests of the city, 
independently of the withdrawal of capital from trade. Dread- 
ing tumult and pillage, the shopkeepers gloomily shut their 
jdaces of business at six o^clock in the evening. The theatre 
was entirely deserted ; and all the fetes and entertainments 
which had been announced were postponed indefinitely. • A 
mob of disorderly and worthless persons, of whom every great 
city must contain many, assembled each evening on the f lace 
des Terreaux, as if to organise themselves for a riot. On the 
19th and 20th, interference became necessary; but at the first 
roll of the diaim they dispersed, except about fourteen indivi- 
duals, who attempted resistance, and were arrested. The au- 
tliorities persisted in the line of conduct which they had wisely 
laid down, only interfering when the laws were broken, but 
adding to their means of maintaining the aspect and obedience 
due to them. This they did with eijufil activity and prudence ; 
and on the 21st of February, it seemed that affairs were ap- 
proaching towards agreement and settlement, A number of 
weavere commenced work, although the great and influential 
body belonging to La Croix Rousse still persisted in tbeir plans ; 
and when a few looms began to move, threw stones at the win- 
dows. Finally, all labour was suspended. In the course of the 
day, the popular feeling developed itself in a manner which had 
been long expected. Quarrels and fights took place between 
the rival paiTiies — those desirous of continuing their work, and 
those who strove to 2U'<5vent them. A detachment of infantry, 
accompanied by the commissary of the police, was called in, and 
many of the disorderly were taken into custody. 

In this, as in most other strikes, the unionists had miscalcu- 
lated the amount of funds necessary to support them while they 
w'ere out of work. Reckoning men, women, and children, not 
fewer than BO, 000 individuals requii^ed to be maintained, and the 
means which had been stored were speedily exliausted. The 
prospect of starvation powerfully contributed to restore many 
to their senses. The Mutuellists, who had been the first to stop 
the looms, were now the foremost to propose a return to work ; 
but to this the Ferandiiiiers loudly demuiTed, and demanded that ’ 
at all events the Mutuellists should give them compensation for 
Jhe time they had lost. They talkecf even of entering an action 
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for damages against them. Stormy discussions had taken pla^e 
among the MutuelHsts. The pi’esident of the coimeil was accused 
of having sold himself to the republican or to the legitimist 
paity, and of having betrayed the cause of the workmen. The 
inenibers talked of entering a formed «aco'usation against him ; 
but he treated it very lightly, gave in his resignation, and with- 
drew from the asseinbly. On the work was more genei'nlly 
resumed; and the next day, i;i^ithont ^any communication with 
the manufactum*s, and without any concession to the plush 
weavers, all the looms resumed their work. 

Whilst all this was going on, there had been an outbreak at St 
Stephens, which had ended in the cowardly assassination of an 
agent of police. The poor man left seven children. The blow was 
struck from behind, without provocation, and he fell dead on the 
instant. This was the act of a republican party; and from the exa- 
minations of those wlio were arrested, there was evidence of a 
deep plot, having its chief instigators at Lyons. At this moment, 
the confederacies of workmen and politicians were a s})ecies of 
sfeite within a state, and through the channel of the journals 
boldly defied the laws sind the national authonty. Six Mutuel- 
lists having been ari'eated as chiefs of one of these illegal bodies, 
their trial served only as a convenient pretext for revolt. Such 
Was the daring character of the conspirators, that twenty master 
weavem addressed a letter to the conductor of the prosecution, 
declaring themselves also members of the exeimtive council, and 
claiming by this title to be also proceeded against. The society 
of Mutuelfists approved of all this, and gravely expressed an in- 
tention of deliberating wdiether or not they should show any 
longer a respe<‘t for the laws. Having given some consideration 
to the question, they passed a resolution to resist them, whiclj 
was giving a formal effect to what their organs had already 
pretty broadly announced. 

As Saturday the &th of April, the day appointed for the trial 
of the Mutuellista, drew near, it became evident that it would 
be made the occasion of some new outbreak. The authorities 
were divided in their opinion what to do. Some were for occu- 
pying certain streets and Places with troops of the line; but 
then "it was remembered that other trials in connexion wdth the 
coalitions luid taken place without disturbances, and so might 
this. Moved by a wish to avoid all cause of excitement, M. Pic, 
the president of the tribunal, the judges, and the bar, agreed 
that the trial of the Mutuellists should not be accompanied by 
military panide. This was a fatal error, for they could not be 
ignorant of the proje(!ts of the ringleaders, the excitement exist- 
ing among the ivorkinen, their contempt of the law^s, and the 
probability there was that some slight incident might prove 
sufficient to stimulatt' the multitude to an insurrection. 

> 'rhe Mutuellists laid their plans as follows: — From each lodge 
of twenty men, iive were stationed either in the hall of au(iien«;p 
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Dr in the court of justice ; fiYe were appointed to watch in the- 
Place St Jean, or the neighhourinjj streets; and the remainin*^ 
ten assembled in their customaiy lodge, to await further com- 
mands. By these an'angeraents, it was hoped to oi*gaiiise and 
maintain an uproar, all parties working to each other’s hands. 
•To make plenty of noise, and, if possible, intimidate judge and 
jury, was of the first importance. The day of the trial at lengtli 
arrived, and an immense concourse of people filled tlie enclo- 
sure of the police court, the courtyard, and the Place St Jean* 
All the workmen wex’e at their posts. The crowd was not abso- 
lutely unruly, though visibly and audibly agitated. After a 
tedious examination of witnesses, the tribunal, wearied with the 
noise and confusion, announced, through M. Pic, the president, 
that if silence w^ere not maintained, they should withdraw from 
the haU, and rrontinue the trial with closed doors- The case was 
adjourned till the following Wednesday; but this decision not 
being clearl}’' nndei’stood W the crowd, who thought they saw an 
intention of conducting afiuirs privately, loud cries amse of Go 
on with the trial! No closed doors! Liberty to our brothers!’’ 
At this mojnent one of the witnesses came out. He had been 
giving his evidence without anger, but he had deposed to the 
tbvejits which the association had used to compel him to cease 
w'orking. Hardly had he appealed, when he was I’ecognised, and 
assaulted so violently, that his life was in danger. Some of the 
advocates in their gowns came to the poor man’s assistance ; and 
M. Chegaray, the attorney-general, indignant at the brutal vio- 
lence u hich was displayed, threw himself into the crowd to pro- 
tect his witness, reached him, disentangled him, and, seizing 
hold of one of his assailants, exclaimed, “ In the name of the 
king and of the law I mrest you 1 ” Tliis magistrate was also 
insulted and injured ; and only with extreme difficulty was he 
extricated from the mob by a few courageous individuals. 

' An accident, however, now heightened the fury of the malcon- 
tents. The president had called to his aid a detachment of about 
sixty soldiers, commanded by Captain Paquette, to clear the 
court, where there was a tumult, which prevented business pro- 
ceeding. The sight of the military seemed to infuriate the work- 
men : there was a simultaneous burst of vociferations ; and their 
conduct was ojienly seditious. One section of the detachment 
was placed across the door, the other remained in the court; but 
they could not control the mob. The section at the door was 
borne down by a sudden and irresistible movement ; several men 
were disarmed ; and though Captain Paquette threw himself for- 
ward, and regained possession of the fireairas, all other efforts 
were useless. M, Chegaray himself made the three formal sum- 
monses (equivalent to our reading of the riot act). The soldiers 
endeavoured to drive away the rioters; but, pressed and suffo- 
cated as they were an enormous mass, their small number 
,dfad no power. They paused : the workpien renewed their threats, 
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and began to inquire if their muskets were loaded. Some of the 
soldiers obeyed their signs; and the sharp sound of the ramrod, 
as it passed down to the bottom of the Wrrel, assured the mul- 
titude that they had nothing to fear. “ Take away the bayonets ! 
— down with the bayonets ! ” they cried ; and the detadimont 
at once submitted. Some of the soldiers caroused with the- 
Mutuellists in the yard of the palaco and on the Place St Jean, 

A brigadier of the gens-d’armes coui’ageously threw himself 
into the crowd to rescue M. Chegaray ; a worktriare; a tailor, said 
to those near him, Behold the brigadier that we saw in the 
Kovembei* war — 'we must, kill him. Come on, my comrades ; 
one blow ; you know that Ve will help you.^^ The gendarme 
was immediately attacked on all sides. His sword was broken ; 
they snatched from him his cross of honour, of which they 
made a sort of trophy, and which they threw into the Saoiie 
with mock solemnity. This brigjidier, assisted by some brave 
people, escaped death only by flight; and the ho\ise in which 
he took refuge was attacked. Another gendaime was almost 
equally ill used ; and the midtitude feeling themselves masters, 
the greatest excesses W’ere to be feared. The judges and the 
diiferent ofticers about the court were really in much danger ; 
some of them escaped by a side door, others by a window which 
opened to a hay-loft ; and M. Arnaud received a w’ound in the 
hand either from a knife or a dagger. 

Encouraged by this appearance of victory, next day a large 
body of workmen attended in public procession the funeral of a. 
Mutuellist master weaver, in order to demonstrate their force. 
Eight thousand men composed the funeral procession, and among 
them were remarked a number who -were members of the society 
of the Eights of Man. Four, and sometimes five walked together, 
and, moving at a brisk pace, the entire mass occupied tweiity- 
seveij minutes i>i passing, the average being seventy files in a 
minute. At eight o’clock in the evening numbers of these men 
ran about the principal streets singing revolutionary songs, and 
orytng, ‘‘ J^ong live the i^epublic! Down with the tyrants f Down 
with moderation.’^ 

Not only from the apparent supineness of the authorities in 
overlooking these excesses, but from ivhat they bad experienced 
of the temper of the few military brought against them, there 
w^as a general idea among the working-classes of Lyons that the 
a-rmy was discontented, and that, in the event of a rebellion, it 
would either join them, or at the worst i»emain neutral. Hence 
a degree of audacity to which it is difficult to find any other 
key. PerhapvS some distimst of the military extended to the 
manufacturers, for on the Monday and Tuesday they commenced 
packing up their most valuable goods, and many of them left 
tlie city. Another idea, too, winch pi-evailed was, that in d;he 
of a collision, the authorities would abandon the streets 
, to ^ir fete, and concentrate all their strength in the detachK^, 
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forts, It will shortly he seen that these opinions were unfounded^ 
The French army, with all its imperfections, was loyal to the 
constitution, and, at least fi\)m the instinct of habit, would obey 
its commanders.' The government also, instructed by fonn(?r 
errors, w as pi'epared for what might happen, apd contemplated 
,the most energ^ic measures. It w^as, however, resolved to aet 
with great discretion, it being no light matter to place such a 
populous city as Lyons in a state of siege. 

Wednesday the 9th of Aprils the dajr of the postponed trial, 
arrived, and early in the morning all the troops were at their 
post, fully accoutred and provided with food for two days. The 
order had indeed been given that they should be provisioned if 
necessary for four days, out an accident pievented this command 
being fultilled, They were divided into four chief divisions, 
commanded by General Floury, Lieutenant-Colonel DieltmaHy 
General Buchet, and Lieutenant-General Aymard ; the last being 
stationed at Bellecour with the reserve. He was assisted by 
General Dejean, who, passipg through Lyons at the time, seized 
the opportunity of being of service to his country. The bridges 
were ocou])ied, the forts all manned, and cannon were placed in 
commanding situations. A strong detachment of the 7th regiment 
protected the interior of the hall of justice, having been placed 
there in the night. Some gens*-d’armes yvem also stationed within. 

At eight o’clock intelligence was brought to M* Gasparin that 
the chiefs of a section of the society of the Rights of Man had 
assembled in a house in the Rue Bourgehanin, Having with them 
a number of seditious papers still damp from the press. A member 
of the council advised the immediate arrest of tliese men, whose 
unhiwful intentions were evident. Another, and a wiser, objected 
to so decided a step, which would have made the iirst act of 
aggi'ession appear to be on the part of the authorities. At half- 
past nine a crowd began to gather at the Place St Jean, and 
the Hotel dc Chevrieres. The greater part of the high function- 
aries were together near the scene of coming events. Some of the 
leaders of the principal associations appeared on the Place St 
Jean, and it was demanded again if they were to be arrested; 
but they had committed no disoinier, and the magistrates were 
detennined to avoid committing an act of aggi*ession. One man 
placed himself in the middle of a group, and read a republican 
paper addressed to the soldiers and workmen ; but a colonel of 
gens-d^armes plucked the damp sheet from his hand, and an^ested 
him. The mob appeared to augment, but all at once they de- 
pai’ted, not a republican or workman appearing before the cathe- 
dral, where silence and solitude reigned. 

Barricades w'ere now raised at the ends of the principal streets, 
for which some unfinished houses supplied abunda»<!e of materials, 
though barrels and beams were used, and paying-stones torn up. 
The plan of the insurgents was to surround Genei'al Buchet with 
these barriers, and cut off all communication with his allies : but 
r ’ *25 
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lie was informed of all: that was going: on, and gave orders to 
half a battalion of. soldiers, and a platoon of gens-d^armes, to 
clear the public streets, l>eginning with that of St Jean ; but to 
abstain frpm tiring, unless some act of insurgency wjis committed. 
When the detachment arrived, they, found the Place nearly de- 
serted. Some soldiers and some of the police t^rew themselves , 
on the barricades and overthrew thgm; but they were assailed 
at the same instant by showers of stones thrown by men who 
were sheltered behind walls, doors, or chimneys. Tliis was not 
only resistance, but attack, and a volley was instantly tired. At 
this time the trial of the Mutuellists had commenced ; but at the 
noise of tho musketry M. 'Jules Frere, the advocate for the 
accused, stopped: he would not continue pleading wdiiie the 
people were slaughtering each other. Every one seemed excited 
and atfbcted ; and M. Pic, the president, dis^^lveil the meeting. 
Instantly magistrates, counsellors, Mutuellists who wei'C present, 
and idle spectators brought thhh(;r by curiosity, riisheu hclter 
akelter away, each seeking to re«ch lijs dw^elling before hostilities 
ahould become yet more alarming. Faivre, an agent of police, 
was already mortally wounded ; and as they carried him to the 
Hotel de Chevriei'es, his blood, which flowed fast, proclaimed 
w^hat deeds were being accomplished. He died in the evening, 
although the lii*8t surgical aiu was called in. M. Ganpai'in, ac- 
companied by a counsellor belonmiij^ to the Prefecture, reach(>d 
the bridge I'ilsitt, near the chui'cn of St Jean, at the moment the 
conflict began : soon afterwards, with a comj.winy of light in- 
fantry, he assisted at the attack of tlie barricade at the Hue des 
Pr(*tr«3, which was raxed under a hail of paving-stones. 

In other places the insurgents wei’e not idle. Everywhere 
was heard tiring lietwmi them and the military. In another 
quarter of an hour fresh baiTiers arose in a multitude of diftcrent 
places. They erfcircled the Place of the Prefecture, arid cut ofl' 
aome of the leading sti’eets. A few men, often unarmed, erected 
them in the piTsence of an astonished crowd, employing fagots, 
emply' bajTels, doors, pieces of wood of ail sorts, carts, carriages, 
^c. The bullc of the city was in this manner soon divided into 
several sections* The lieutenant-general sent a piece of cannon 
to be plaged in a situation lit to command the street of the Prefcc- 
tum, and clear it of the rebels* Before noon the insurrection was 

g iieral. As soon a» barricades wei'O raised, they were atta<jked 
the soldiers. The quay de Uetsa was cleared in an instant, 
e quay Bon Bencontre was obstructed by a cart heavily laden 
with bales of silk ; this the soldiers hurled into the river with its 
richbu^rn : it was canried by the waters to the Hue Maurico, 
wluwpe it was dragged out six daye afterwaids. The military 
with stouts, tiles, and missiles of diflerent hinds, 
and; insurgents had firearms, which they used fatally, 

©ne hoiiee much trouble to the soldiers, by the shots 

Siai oaine OT but^a petard earned away the door, when 
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inmates threw down their arms, and falling on their knees, 
bfig^ifed for life. They were made prisoners. The canjiou now 
eaine into play, its loud and terribie tones drowning* for the 
moment every other sound. 

Shops siiid warehouses were shut : not a soul was there to be 
«een at the windows. Blocked up in their houses, the peaceably- 
* disposed citizens sought to shelter themselves from the shot 
which hurled along the thoroughfares, carrying death in its 
eourse. To increase the misery of the scene, a biting north wind 
began to blow. Sometimes the signal of the tocsin was heard ; 
and sometimes for a few minutes there was an awful silence. The 
eity seemed as if abandoned to the genius of destruction. Showers 
of balls swept across the bridges and along the quays, ivhile (■oiU'- 
panics of soldiers were marching hither and thither bring down 
streets and alleys, and clearing everything before them. ^ 

A tierce encounter, however, was going on at the Place de la 
Prefecture. Prom half-i)ast eleven this spot had been surrounded 
with barricades; and a considerable body of insurgents lay in 
ambuscade in the theati^e. All their attacks were directed against 
the hotel of the Prefecture, which they could not Ibrce, though 
they were met only by a passive I’esistance. After vain attempts 
to throw down the barrier, the insurgents provided themselves 
wilii ladders, and tried to scale it. A numerous group threw 
themselves into the street of the Ih’efectui'e, hoping to surprise 
the troops ; but the cannon swept^hem thence, and they returned 
to the siege of the hotel. However, General Bucliet had pro- 
vided against this : he gave the signal, and they were attacked on 
both sides. It would be tedious to narrate the particulars of the 
murderous conflict which ensued, or of the equally vigorous mea- 
sures which were taken in other parts of the city. It is sufficient 
to say that at the end of this first day of the conflict the courage 
and lietermination of the military had prevailed ; and the follow- 
ing address from Lieutenant-General Aymard was issued : — 
Soldiers ! — yon have done your duty, and all good citizens 
applaud your conduct. Led on by their ignorance and their evil 
passions, the enemies of their country have removed the mask ; 
they have thrown clown the gauntlet, "which you have gloriously 
taken up. They have been overthrown at all jioints where they 
thought themselves most strong: their barricades have been razed 
in all directions. A few more efforts, and you will have restored 
tranquillity to the second city in the kingdom, and saved it from 
the most frightful disasters. . Soldiers I — the king abeady knows 
how worthily you have answered the aggression of the factious/" 

The garrison were in possession of all the commanding points ; 
and from the beginning of hostilities, the insi^rg^hts had been 
driyini back, and pent up in the streets ' in the heart of the 
citj", where they were cut off frbm communicating with each 
other, or receiving assistance : and now there was neither unity of 
opinioh nor strength among them. The nnly aniiety of the trod]^ 
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bore reierence to the uncertainty of provisions. However, at 
midnig^ht an expedition set out for the purpose of relieving^ their 
necessities, and was successful. In the course of the ni^ht also, a 
detachment took up a strong position on Uie bridg:e La Mulatiere. 

At eight o’clock the following morning the conilict recom- 
menced. Men from the roofs of houses and behind chhimevs 
tired upon the military. The cannon again thundered, literally 
sweeping the principal street of La Guillotiere, and setting many 
houses on tire; in particular, one large and beautiful mansion, 
from which the flames spread till this part of the populous suburb 
was a heap of smoking ruins. An impetuous attack of the mili- 
tary at last dislodged tlie iiTsurgents from their position. At 
another i)oint near the hospital, the troops maintained a tre- 
mendous fire of musketry against a party of working-men, who 
lay there in ambush behind a barricade. In many instances, the 
halls rebounding, entered in at the windows of the houses, and 
wounded several women. It is a mournful reflection, that in 
civil war, or any rebellious outbreaks, the, inuocent often suffer 
for the guilty ; and in Lyons, many were the well-disposed men, 
and many the women, children, and old pers(]ns, w'lio perished 
in this unhappy conflict. Imagination can scarcely picture the 
scene : cannon thundering, shells exploding — for in this manner 
many houses wer(* forced — ^the wounded wailing, and the angry 
passions of all jiarties becoming yet moi*e fierce. At noon, black 
flags were seen floating from thle more conspicuous church spires, 
luiu the tocsin, or ahirra-bell, was heard tolling on all sides, 
giving an additional horror to the struggle. 

Alarmed for the public safety, many well-disposed citizens pre- 
sented themselves this day before M. Gasparin, and sought the 
privilege of arming themselves in defence of oi*der and the laws. 
Their proposition was at first tliankfully received ; but, on con- 
sideration, it appe ared that it would be so difficult to distinguish 
between the goou and the bad merely from words and outward 
appearance, that the risk of s^piying arms to the disaflected 
would be too great to be run. Their offer was, tlierefore politely 
declined, and the spokesman of th^ party withdKJW. 

It was painful to iremark, in the strife which was going on, 
how much disorder was committed by the apprentioes and 
c^krSj or shuttle boys. Many of these youths crept insidiously 
among the caValiy, seizing favourable moments to stab the 
horses or aim a blow at the dragoons, Others explored the less- 
fretiuented streets, arnied with bad gdns or pistols, firing them 
when it struck their famgr, and committing no small mischief, 
without fear of the consequences* 

Tn the afternoon of this terrihlh day, the army sustained a 
heavjr loss in the death of (Jqloiiel Mpunier. Leading on a 
party of grenadiers to dpstrojr barricade in the street of St 
' Maroel, afid fishing to show tnem bow easy it was to canw such 
^defe^ce, he jumpM upon -the barricade, and was immediately 
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killed by a musket sliot. The death of their brave officer in- 
furifited the <rrenaclier9 ; they threw themselves on the barricade, 
scaled it, beat it to the {ground, and pursued the insurgents, who 
fled in all directions. A few of the soldiers saw some of the re- 
fugees enter a house in the direction whence the shot had come 
that killed their colonel. With ungovernable fury they rushed 
into the dwelling, ran up the stairs, forced open tlie room doors, 
and tiring indiscriminate^, killed, among many others, M. 
Joseph Remond, one of the most respected citizens of Lyons. 

In the course of the day, the college, a large editice front- 
ing the Rhone, containing the public library, wns set on tire 
three times, but ou each occasion extinguished. The library, 
tliough threatened witli destruction, fortunately e.scaped any 
damage. At the close of the day, if the troops had gained no 
<l(*(‘isi\e success, they had lost none of theii* advantages. Tlie 
insurgents had nowhere gained ground, tliough they had fought 
with more obstinacy than had been expected. That the insur- 
rection was not already crushed, was owing to the comparative 
feebleness of the garrison. The national guard also had done 
little efficient service in the conflict. 

Some shots were exchanged during the night; and at two 
o’clock on the Friday morning a body of the republicans at- 
tempted to open a passage by the side of the Hot, el de Ville, 
but ere vigorously repulsed. At break of day, the tocsin of 
Saint Romiventure sounded loudly, and the tiring became gene- 
ral; missiles fell on the houses of the Place Bellecour; and it 
w’as discovered that the insurgents had cannon I These were two 
pieces from Saint Trtmee, which the soldiers had spiked on 
quitting the fort. A locksmith had repaired them ; but having 
no balls, they had charged them with pieces of iron, and all sorts 
of missiles. At the close of this day La Guillotik'e submitted, 
and M. de Gaspnrin addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants, 
wliicli was left at their doors. It ex]>lainod to them the necessity 
there was of their keeping within their own boundaries, since to 
permit free ingress and egre.ss w'ouhl afford facilities to the in.sur- 
gents for fresh violence ; and it assured them that the authorities 
('iirefully w^atched over their interests. This day was disastrous 
to the republican party. 

On Saturday the Pith, the soldiers ^vere exposed to additional 
hardships ; for the cold intense, and there was a heavy fall 
of snow. The^ bivouacked in the open aii*, whilst the insurgents 
withdrew at nijght into their dwellings. During the three 
days all communication lietween the different parts of the. city 
had been cut off. No person had been able to send or receive a 
letter ; and none of them knew what was going on at Paris. 
Mdpy of the sick remained without help, for very few surgeons 
imd been able to come among, them j There ww many dwellings 
witlmnt bread, and others where tlie dead yrere lying, without tlie 
survivors having the power to bmy the^:‘ 

2D 
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La Guillotiei'e again began firing, buf was again subdued. 
General Fleury determined to attack the subuib of Vaise, which 
was in a deplorable condition, being held by a rejmblican ])nrty, 
who threatened violence against the magistrates, and to set lire 
to the houses. They were a cowardly set ; they would not fight 
except behind defences ; and here the soldiers, maddened by the 
loss of three officers, and inan^^ of their comrades, tired in at 
tlje window's. Here again the innocent fell. Of forty -seven 
dead bodies, twenty-one w’erefound to be those of women, children, 
and old men ! They were publicly exposed to be (daimed ; and 
those who witnessed the j'ehitives and friends recognising the 
mutilated dead, never could Torget the scene. 

-A melanchol}' accident occurred in the prison of Perrache, 
where several of thq insurgents taken prisoners were confined. 
Tliey had been forbidden to approach the windows, and the 
soldiers on guard had strict orders to enforce obedience. One of 
them, however, insulted a s^mtinel, and refused to obey his com- 
mands. The soldier fired, but unha})pily his ball struck one of 
the prisoners who was sitting in the room quietly reading, with 
his back to the window^ The ball entered at his neck, and passed 
through his head; he did not die on the spot, but^linger(‘d in 
agon^^ for three clays. The soldier was tried Ixdbre a court- 
martial for his severity, but it was found that he had acted only 
according tr the orders he had received, and w^as acquitted. 

On Sunday the IJlth, it was evident tint end -was drawing near. 
No places of importance remained in the hands of the insurgents. 
At eight oY'lock, a proclamation of the prefect allowed foot-pas- 
sengers to traverse the sti’eets, prohibiting only the stoppage of 
more than five persons in a public thoroughfare. But it was- 
very hazardous to take advantage of this permission ; for it was 
difficult for the soldiers to distinguish lietween good citizens and 
rebels ; and the} w^ere so often attacked by cowardly assassins, 
that they were obliged constantly to be on their guard. In some 
quarters it was even dangerous to ap])roach the windows, so fre- 
quent was still the bring. La Croix Buusse and the luburb of 
Bresse yet held out after the other quarters had submitted. 
General Fleury was ordered to attack them ; hut before employ- 
ing irresistible force, he thouglit’it humane to address one more 
simunons of surrender to the insurgents. Marshall Claperon, 
follow'ed by twO fusilcers, was the bearer of this missive to the 
mayor of La Croix Rousse, braving wdth much coolness the 
probable chance of being killed by the I'epublicans. No answer 
was returned to Genei'al Meuiy; and measures were taken to 
annihilah’ the insurgents if they still resisted. 

EaHy in the morning of Monday the 14th, General Fleury 
and the colonel of the 27th took the road to Caluire, and disposed 
tim troops so as to encircle La Croix Eousse. The insui^ents 
w ished n(lh^r to p*" rley, but it was too late for concessions. Per- 
ceiving that they had'npthing to hope for, they offered a des- 

30 ' 
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peratt^ rosistance. A house containing* a party of rebels was 
ottaeked by grenadirrs behind and the light infantiy before, 
and an entrance* was spet^dilv forced. Flight was impossible • 
and numbers were shut or maie jirisoners. Eight or ten soldiers 
were severely wounded in this atfair, and then* (Iruminer was 
killed. The subjugation of La Croix Rousse was complete at 
noon the next day, the l5th. 

Thus, after a struggle of seven days, tlie insurrection of April 
18114 was broug*ht to a close. The supremacy of the iaw iiad 
hceii completely vindicated, the insane attempt at rebellion had 
been quashed. Yes, the victory was gained; but at what an 
expense of misery ! Distressing as were the results of the insur- 
r(*(!tion of IKll, they fell greatly short of what had now been 
experienced. Besides the loss ot life, property was destroyed to 
a gi'eat extent. The ajipearance of the city was a frightful 
memorial of all that had passed. Dwellings burnt to the ground, 
and others shattered by hall ; heaps of ruins in all direi'tions, 
and lines of sliojis a scene of devastation. Yet, in the execution of 
tludr terrible duties, the military had been often wonderfully for- 
bearing; and the olhcei*s bitterly lamented the destruction rlieir 
operations caused. But they w*er« called upon to restore order, 
and preserve the liv(‘s of their men. It was their part to save 
the second city of France from hidng abandoned to men who 
had avowed the most ferocious intentions. On the 15th, after 
the conquest of La Croix Roiisse, an ai knowledgnient to the 
military for their services was voted ; and the government of 
the city was formally returned to the civil authorities. From 
that moment everything connected with the insurrection was 
in the hands of the jiolice and the judges. 

CONCLUSION. 

At the close of the insurrection of 1831, the humiliation expe- 
rienced by the silk weavers was not unmixed wdth self-con- 
gratulation, for they could boast of having overpowered the mili- 
tary force wdiich the authorities had thought tit to bring against 
them. At the termination of the struggle of 1834, their predo- 
minant feeling was that of deep movtilication. BafHed in their 
effort at revolution, dis<-(>ucerted in their visionary projects, and 
impoverished in resourites, they now perceived that the law w^as 
too strong for them, and that they lay completely at its mercy, 
('aiming down from their fennent, and fearing the consequences 
of their ridiellion, they loudly accused the propagandists, and 
other deningogues, of having deceived them with promises, be- 
trayed them into excesses, and then left them to their fate. With 
at least the external appearance of repentance, they once more 
betook themselves to their profCvSsional labours; but compara- 
tively few could be employed. So many manufacturers had left 
theenty, and removed to other provinces, that it wuis computed the 
lUUnber of looms set to work after the events of April w^as latduced 



THE INSUKKECTIOKS IN I.YON% 

by.two-thii'ds ! There t^as thas a ijeriod of severe suffering from 
the pi'ostration of trade, which unfortunately affected those who 
had taken no hand in the insurrection, as well as the parties who 
had promoted and been engaged in it. A considerably toe 
elapsed before general confidence was restored, or the tt>wn re- 
covered its former appearance and character. 

It is a fact not unworthy of observation, and one which may 
point out significantly the motives which led to the Lyons insur- 
rections, that no gieat man, no master mind, wajt thrown for- 
ward in the course of the struggle. In this particulai* do these 
tumults present a remarkable exception in the history of popular 
outbreaks. When, in the fm*rteenth century, the Homan citizens 
rose against a tyrannical oligarchy, the humble Ri(inzi, whose 
mind had been foj’ined by study and reflection, and wdiose virtues 
rendei^d him worthy the friendship of Petrarch, seemed a leader 
fit for and worthy of a great wmse-^albeit the mind which had 
su])ported misfortune bravely, became intoxicated hy success. 
At Naples, the young fisherman, Masaniello, acted a no less 
he 2 *oic part, becoming solely, by the superiority of his mind, the 
Biiprenie arbiter and the (Injecting soul of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Even amid the horrors of the French llevol\itioii, 
the qualities of great minds %vere exhibited, according to a gene- 
ral rule, that great events must bring them forward. But, in 
considering the insurrections of Lyons, w^e seek in vain for a 
name that will belong to histoiy, or wdiich rises above the merest 
commonplace. Had the second insuiTection terminated like the 
first, by the conquest of tlic authorities, it is evident that as little 
good could have arisen from it. Without means, plans, or a 
directing mind, the fruits of victory would have been more bitter 
than those of defeat. 

Since 1834, no new outbreak lia« occurred, nor have w^e heard 
of any disputes between employers and employed w hich have not 
been speedily arranged. Meanw'hile, the fortifications wdiicli 
command tlie city and suburbs have been gi'eatly strengthened 
and eidarged ; guns point down upon the streets, ready to lay 
them in ashes ; and, with a garrison of Ji2,()00 troops, it is be- 
lieved the city has nothing to fear from the more unruly part 
of the population. 

In trie course of a visit which we paid to Lyons in the summer 
of 1844, w^e found the silk weavers well employed, but were 
sorry to learn that they w'ere far from being generally contented 
witji their condition, demoralised by the revolutionary doc- 
trines that had been industriously amongst them, they 

maintained a grudge^i^ttitthe whole org-anisation of society; 
looking moi’e to an iM^imhle something for bettering their 
situation, than to that economy,, diligence, and skill, by 

which alone men ai-e ahle to improve in their worldly circutn- 
or to tliat moral and int(dJectual advancement by w'hich 
^^ione they ,can expect to enjoy institutional meliorations. 




THE HERMIT OF WARKWORTH, AND 
OTHER BALLADS. 


THE HERMIT OP WARKWORTH. 
TIT I. 

« ARK was the night, and wild tlie storm. 
And loud the torrent’s roar ; 

And loud the sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore. 

man^s weak hapless state, 

«. Th e 1< >nel y herin it lay, 

Wlieii, lo ! he heard a female voice 
" Lament in sore dismay. 

With hospitable haste he rose, 

And waked his sleeping tire, 

And snatching up a lighted brand, 

Forth hied the reverend sire. 

All sad beneath a neighbouring tree 
A beauteous maid he found, 

Wlio beat her breast, and Avith her tears 
Bedewed the mossy ground. 

O Avcep not, lady, wee}> not so, 

Nor let vain tears alarm ; 

My little cell shall shelter thee, 

And keep thee safe from hai’Hi. 


No. 39. 



THE HEHMIT OF WAllItWORTH- 


It is not for rajself I weep, 

Nor for myself T fear, 

But fur my dear and oidy friend, 

Who lately loft me here. 

And while some sheltering: bower he sought 
Within this lonely wood, 

Ah ! sore I fear hjs wandering feet 
Have slipt in yonder flood. 

O ! trust in Heaven, the hermit said, 

And to my cell repair; 

Doubt not but I Shall tind thy friend. 

And ease thee of thy care. 

Then climbing up his rocky stairs, 

He scales the cliff so high, 

And calls aloud, and waves his light 
To guide the stranger’s eye. 

Among the thickets long he winds, 

With careful steps and slow, 

At length a voice returned his call, 

Quick answering from below : 

O tell me, father, tell me true, 

If you have chanced to see 

A gentle maid I lately left 

Beneath some neiglxbouri ng tree I 

But either I have lost the plae«^ 

Or she hath gone astray, 

And much f feai‘ this fatal stmim 
Hath snatched her hence away. 

Prai- e Heaven, my son, the hermit said. 
The lady’s safe and well ; 

And soon he joined the w andering youth, 
And brought him to his cell. 

Thfui well was seen these gentle friends 
They loved each other dear : 

The youth he pressed her to his heart, 

Tlie maid let fall a tear. 

Ah 1 seldom had their host, 1 ween, 

Beheld so sweet a pair ; 

The youth WA's tal}, with manly bloom; 

She slender^ soft, and fair. 

The youth was clad in forest green, 

With bugle-hom so bright; 

She in a silken robe and scarf, 

Snatched, up in hasty flight. 



TIIK HERMIT OE 'WARKWORTK. 

Sit down, my children, says the sag's; 

Sweet j‘e.st your limbs i^’quire : 

Then heaps fresh fuel on the hearth. 

And mends his little lire* 

Partake, he said,, my simple store/ 

Pried fruits, and milk, and curds; 

And spreading all upon the board, 

Invites with kindly words. 

Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare. 
The youthful couple say ; 

Then fi eely ate, ana made g‘ood cheer, 
And talked their cai*es aw'ay. 

!Now say, my children (for j'Jerchance 
My counsel may avail). 

What strange adventure brought you here 
Within this lonelj’' dale ? 

I'^irst tell me, father, said the 3^outh 
(Nor blame my eager tongue), 

What town is near? What lands are these 
And to what lord belong? 

Alas’ my son, the hermit said. 

Why do 1 live to say 
The rightful lord of these domains 
Is banished far aw^ay? 

Ten winters now’' have shed their snows 
On this my lowly hall. 

Since valiant Hotspur (so the north 
Our youthful lord did call) 

Against Fourth Henry \Bolingbroke 
hed up his northern powei-s. 

And stoutly tighting, lost liis life 
Near proud Salopians towers. 

One son lie left, a lovely boy, 

His country’s hope and heir ; 

And, oh ! to save liim ft*om his foes. 

It was his grandsirc’s cai’e. 

In Scotland safe he placed the child 
Beyond the reach of strife. 

Not long before the brave old earl 
At Bramham lost his life. 

And now^ the Pei'<;y name, so long 
Our northern pride and boast, 

Lies hul, alas 1 beneath a cloud; 
ilieir honours reft and lost. 



TH13 HERMIT OP WARKWORTH. 


No chieftain of that noble house 
Now leads our youth to anns ; 

The borderiu" Scots despoil our fields, 

And ravage all our farms. 

Their halls and castles, once so fair, 

Now moulder in decay; 

Proud stmng’crs now usurp their lands, 
And bear their wealth away. 

Not far from hence, where yon full stream 
Buns winding* down the lea, 

Fair Wark worth lifts her lofty towers, 
And overlooks the sea. 

Those towers, alas ! now* stand forlorn, 
With noisome weeds o'erspi'ead, 

Where feasted lords and courtly dameai, 
And wliere the poor were fed. 

IVIeantime, far off, ’mid Scottish hills, 

The Percy lives unknown ; 

Oil stranger’s bounty he depends, 

And may not claim his own. 

O might I with these aged eyes 
But live to see him here, 

Then should mj soul depart in peace ! — 
He said, and dropt ateai*. 

And is the Percy still so loved 
Of all his friends and thee? 

Then bless me, father, said the youth, . 
For I, guest, am he. 

Silent he gazed, then tuimed aside 
I’o wipe the teai*s he shed : 

And lifting up his hands and eyes, 

I’oured blessings on hi» head. 

Welcome, our dear and much -loved lord, 
Thy country’s hope and care ; 

But who may*^ this young lady be, 

That is so wondrous fair ? 

Now, father, listen to my tale, 

And thou shalt know the tmth ; 

And let thy sage advice direct 
My inexperienced youth. 



THE HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. 


In Scotland Fve been nobly bred 
Beneath the Beg:enFa hand,* 

In feat s of amis, and every lore 
To lit me for command. 

With fond impatience long- 1 burned 
My native laud to see ; 

At leng’th I won my guardian friend 
To yield that boon to me. 

Then up and down, in hunter^s garb, 

I wandered as in chase, 

Till, in the noble Neville’s house, t 
I. gain^^d a hunter’s place. 

Sometime with him I lived unknown, 

Till I’d the hap so rare 
To please this j^oung and gentle dame, 
That baron’s daughter lair. 

Now Pciw, said the blushing maid, 

The truth 1 must reveal ; 

Souls great and generous like thine 
Their noble deeds conceal. 

It happened on a summer’s day, 

Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wandered fortli to take the air 
Among the greenwood trees. 

Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 

That near in ambush lay, 

Moss-tmopers from the border-^ide, 

There seized me for their prey. 

My shrieks had all been spent in vain ; 

But Heaven, that saw my grief, 
Brought this brave youth within my c ill, 
Who flew to my relief. 

With nothing but his hunting-spear, 

And dagger in his hand, 

He sprung like liglitning on my foes, 
And caused them soon to stand. 

He fought till more assistance came ; 

The Scots wei*e overthrown ; 

Tlius freed me, captive, from their bands, 
To make me more his own. 


♦ Robert Stuart, Puke of Albany. 

•t Ralph NeriUe, first Earl of Westmoreland, whose principal residence 
Raby Castle, in .tl^etrishoprio of Durham* . ^ 
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0 liappy day ! the 3^outli replied ; 

Blest were the wounds t bare I 

Fiom that fond hour she deigned to smile, 
And listen to my prayer. 

And when she knew' my name and birth, 
She vowed to be ixiy bride ; 

But oh ! we feared ^alas, the while) 

Her princely mother’s piide : 

Sister of haughty Bolingbroke, 

Our house’s ancient foe, 

To mo I thought'’a banished wight 
Could ne’er such favour show. 

Despairing then to gain consent, 

At length to fly with me 

1 won this lovely timorous maid ; 

To Scotland bound ai-c we. 

This evening, as the night drew on, 

Fearing we wei*e pursued, 

Wti tuj'iied down the right-hand path, 

And gained this lonely wood ; 

Then lighting from our weary steeds 
To .sliun the pelting shower, 

We met thy kind conducting hand, 

And reached this fnendly bou er. 

Now rest ye both, the hemiit said ; 

Awhile your, cares forego : 

Nor, ladj^ scorn mj humble bed — 

We’ll pasa the night below. 

PIT II, 

Lovely smiled the blushing morn, 

And every storm was fled ; 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile, 

Fair Eleanor left her bed. 

She found her Henjy all alone, 

And cheered him with her sight : 

The youth, consulting with his friend, 

Had w atched the hvelong night. 

What street surprise o’erpowered her breast, 
Her cheeks what blusnes dy<id, 

When fondly he bii^sought her there 
To yield to be his bride ? 

Within this lonely hermitage 
There is a cliapel meet ; 

Then grant, dtjar maid, my fond request, 
Ana maki^ my bliss complete. 
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O Henry, -when thou deign’st to sue, 

Can I tby suit withstand? 

When thou, loved youth, hast won my heart, 

Can I refuse my hand ? 

Por thee I left a fathers smiles 
And mother's tender care ; 

And whether weal or wo Ixitide, 

Thy lot I mean to share. 

And wilt thou, then, O generous maid, 

Such matchless favour show, 

To share with me, a banished wight, 

My peril, pain, or w^o? 

Now Heaven, T trust, hath joys in stor(- 
To crown thy constant breast ; 

For, know, fond hope assnwis my heart 
That we shall soon be blest. 

Not far from hence stands Coquet Isle, 

Surrounded by the sea ; 

There dwells a holy friar, well known 
To all thy frienus and thee 

'Tis Father Bertram, so revered 
For every w'orthy deed : 

To Baby Castle he shall go, 

And ibr us kindly plead. 

To fetclx this good and holy man 
Our reverend host is gone ; 

And soon, I trust, his pious hands 
Will join us both in one. 

Thus they in sw'eet and tender talk 
The lingering hours beguile : 

At letigth they see the hoary sage 
Come from the neighbouring isle. 

With pious joy and wonder mixed 
He greets the noble pair, 

And glad consents to join their hands 
With many a fervent prayer. 

Then straight to Baby’s distant walls 
He kindly wends his way; 

Meantime in lore and dalliance sweet 
They spend the livelong day. 

* In the Tittle of Coqud, near Warkworth, are still seen the ruins of a ^ 
Which helongecTj^he Benedictmo monks of Tinemouth Abbey. 
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And now, attended by their host, 

Tlie hermitap:e they viewed, 

Deep-hewn wdthin a crag’gy cliiF, 

And overhung- with wood. 

And near a flight of shapely steps, 

All cut with nicest skill, 

And piercing through a stony arch, 

Ran winding up the hill. 

There, decked with many a flower and herb, 

His little gai:4en stands ; 

With fruitful trees in shady rows, 

All planted his hands. 

Then, scooped within the solid rock, 

Thi'ee sacred vaults he shows : 

The chief a chapel, neatly arched, 

On branching columns rose. 

Each proper ornament was thei'e 
That should a chapel grace : 

The lattice for confession framed, 

And holy-w'ater vase. 

O^er either door a sacred text 
Invites to godly fear ; 

And in a little scutcheon hung 
The cross, and crown, and spear. 

TTp to the altar’s ample breadth 
Tw'o easy steps ascend ; 

And near, a glimmering solemn light 
T wo w^ell-w rought windows lend. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb, 

All in the living stone, 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly sculpture shone. 

A kneeling angel, fairly carved, 

Leaned hovering o’er her breast; 

A weeping w arrior at her feet ; 

And near to these her crest.* 

The cliff, the vault, but chief the tomb, 

Attract the wondering pair : 

Ea^er they ask, What hapless dame 
Lies sculptured here so fair ? 

* This Is a bull's hoad, the crest trf the Wlddrinjrfon family. All the 6gures, &c- 
here described are still visible^ only somewhat effaced with lenjh^, of time. 

e . r 
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Tho hermit sig-hed, the hermit wept, 
For r>orrtiw scarce could speak ; 

At lenp-th he wiped tlie trickliug* tears 
I'liat all hedeu ed his cheek : 

Alas ! my children, Imman life 
Is Imt a vale of wo ; 

And very mournful is tlie tale 

hich ye so fain would kiiow'. 


STnXe. 

Younp: lord, tliy grondsire had a friend 
111 days of youthful fame ; 

Yon distant hills were his domains; 

Sir Bertram w as liis namci. 

Where’er tlie noble l^ercy foug-lit, 

His friend w'as at his side ; 

And many a skirmish w ith the Scots 
Their early valour tried. 

Young Bertram loved a beauteous maid, 
As fair as fair might be ; 

The de\v-di*o}> on the lily’s clieek 
Was not so fair as she. 

Fair Widdrington the maiden’s name, 
Yon towers lier dwelling-place;^ 

Tier sire an old Northumbrian chief, 
HevoUid to thy race. 

Many a Ipi'd, and many a knight, 

T<* this fair damsel <*anie ; 

But Bertram w^as her only choic'e ; 

For him she felt a flame,. 

Ford Percy pleaded for iiis friend ; 

Her father soon t^onsents ; 

None but tlie beauteous maid herself 
Ifis wdshes now^ prevents. 

But she Avith studied fond delaA^s 
Defers the blissful hour, 

And loves to try his <*onstancy. 

And prove her maiden ])ow'er. 

That heart, she said, is lightly prized 
A\'liich is so lightlv w^ori. 

And long shall rue that easy maid. 

Who yields her love too soon. 


* Widdxliurton Castlr is about five miles soutli of AVarUwortli. 
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Lord Poivy nindp a solpnni feast 
In Alnw ick’s jmneely hall, 

And there came Inrd^, and there ennie kriij^^htSj, 

Ills cliiefs anti barons all. 

'NVitlj Avassajl, mirth, and revelry, 

The castle runji,' around : 

Lord Per( \ called lor son^' and liarp, 

And pipes of martial sound. 

The minstrels of thy Tn»b](‘ honse, 

All clad in robes oj‘ bine, 

With silver cresfents on then* arms, 

Attend in oid<T due. 

7’he cfreat achievernents of thy race 
They sunsr: their hi^rh command : 

How v.iliunt IMainfred o’er tlie seas 
First led his iiortliern band.^'* 

Brave (lalfred next to Normandy 
With venturous Bollo came; 

And fiom tiis Norman castles won, 

Assumed the Percy nanu'.t 

They Ml no* how in th(» eompierors licet 
Lord William shipped his jiowers; 

And framed a fair younfr Saxon hndc 
With all her lands and towers. J 

TJien jouriieyiiifr to the Holy Land, 

'fliere Inavely foufi’ht and died : 

But first the vSilvin* crescent van, 

Some Paynim Suldun’s pride. 

The siiijfr how Ag-iies, heauteons heir, 

Tile (lueens ov n brother wed, 

Lord Josct'hne, sfiruufr fiom (’hurlemag'iie, 

In princely Brabant bi*ed.§ 

^ See Dnpdale’s Bnronasri', 1>- Are. 

t fn Lower Nonnandv iiru tlirec places of the naine of Percy ; viiorire Iho f iiiDly 
took the HUiiuitne I>e Pen y. 

t Villiam lie Perry (tifth in descent from Giilfrod, or (leffrey he , won of 

^lainfieJ) assiwled in the f onquewt of Enwlawd, and had giv(>n hnii tlie huge \)owst>w- 
hion-i (U Vorkslnro of Emma l>e Porto (so the Norman Wnlors naino h»'i), wliose 
fatiur, a |jri?at Sa.xon lord, had bwn slain alon^f with Harold, 'rhiw >omK 

la U , T.Villiam, from a pnnci]*Jc<»f lioiioor and jfcnerosity, inariied ; for haviny L«id 
af! h^T lamls hc'.towed upon hini by the conqueror, “ he Ito use th<“ wru’ds of tlu' old 
• Jk, oy Cliroaif lej wtwided Inr that was very luare to them, in diseharginp; ot hiw 

\ e c " S(v Ilarleian Manuscripts, 092 (2(i;. Tic dkwl jit Mountjoy, near Jeru 

f ‘U the til"! ( n.isa<l(‘. 

^ ‘‘ \gncs He I’. roy ole heireswnf her house, man led JoscelineDoLovain, youngcht 

won of Undfroy Parbatus, Duke of Rrabaiit, and l*rother to jAdcIi/ai, second 

'fil , * 
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How ho th<* Porcy luimo roviverl, 

And iiow Ills n<»l)J(* liup 

Htill roiniiost ill tlieii* country's cause 
With [i:odhk(* ardour shine.*^ 

^ M’ith loud accIaiiAs the listening’ crowd 

Ap]>hLU(i the muster’s sung*, 

And deeds of‘ urms und war hee*ame 
The theme (»Fe\ery tongue. 

Now high heroic* :H t,s tiny tel], 

Tlieir perils ]iast recidl; 

When lo ! a damsel ynunir ond fair 
St(‘j)ped forward through the hail. 

She Bertram courteously addressed; 

And kneeling on her Icnee — 

Sir kriig'lit, tlie lady of thy lore 
Hatli sent this gift to thee. 

Then forth she drew a g-littering lieline, 
Well-] dated many a told, 

Till* casque was w^roughr of tempevi'd steel, 
The crest of hnrnisln'd gold. 

Sir knight, thy lady sends thee this, 

And yields to be thy bride, 

When thou hast pnned this maiden gift 
Where shar]ipst blows are tried. 

Young Bertram took th<* shining ln*hne, 
And thriee he kisst*d the same : 

Trust me, I’ll ju'ove this ]>i*e(‘ious casque 
With deeds of iiolilest fame. 

Loi’d J^erey and Ills barons bold 
Then tix upon a. day 

To seoiir tlie marthes, hit(* ojqn’cssed, 

And Scottihli wrongs rejiay. 

The knights assemhh^d on tlie hills, 

A thousand horse and more : 

Brave Widdnngton, though sunk in years, 
The Percy standard bore. 

'I’wei'd^s liin]>id current, soon they pass, 

And range the borders round : 

How'n tin* green slopes of Te\iotdfde 
Th(‘ir bugle-liorri.s re.sound. 


wife of Kinff Ileary 1. He took tbe luiuio of Teroy , anti was anoostm of tlie 
Nortliumborlaiul. His son, Lonl Ilicliard Do J*orcy, was one ot Ibe 
Lvirons chouen to ^ tlie Magna Cbiu ta duly obK rvcd. 
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Ay lien a lion, in lii;? den 

I-fnth heard the hiinter’j< eries. 

And rnshing' forth to meet liis 1‘ot^s, 

So did the l>oug:las rise. 

Attendant on their ehief\s command 
A th<jusand warriors wait : 

And now the fatal lionr drew on 
Of cruel ke(*n d<^kate. 

A chosen troop of Scottish j^onths 
Ad\uiice hefore the rest; 
hiird Pt^rcy marked tlieir g-allant mien, 
vViid thus his friend addressed. 

ISTow, Bertram, ];>rove thy lady 's helme. 

Attack yon forward band ; 

Dead or alive I’ll rescue thee. 

Or pei*i>h 'ny their hand. 

Vonng“ Dertram bowed, with g’lad assent, 
And spuJTcd his ca^er ste<‘d, 
jVnd calling on his lady’s name, 

T’lislied forth with whirlwind spe*‘d. 

As when a g'rove of sapling oaks 
Tlie lj\id lightning* rencls. 

So tiercK'ly ’mid the opposing ranks 
Sir Bertram’s sword descends. 

This way and that he dri%^es the ste^d, 
And k^'CTily ]»if‘rces through ; 

And many a tall and <'omely knight 
M'ith fui’ious foi'ce he slew. 

Xo^, closing fast on every side, 

They hem Sir Hertram round ; 

Dut dauntless he repels their rage. 

And deals foi-th many a wound* 

The A igour of his single arm 
Had we]l-nigh won the lield. 

When ponderous fell a Scottish axe, 

And clove his lifted shield. 

Another blow his temples took. 

And reft liis Jielme in twain — 

That beauteous heline, his lady’s gift! — 
lli>* blood bedew ed the plain. 

l^ttrd Dercy saw his charnjiion fall 
Amid the unecjual tight; 

And now', my noble friends, he said, 
k^^^s savd this gallant knight. 
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Tlioii in, with hti-ctrlied-uiit *?lii('hl 

lie o‘ei* the v\aiTioi* hiiiiir. 

As some lieir(‘ eaji'le spreads her w ing- 
To guard lier callow- young. 

Three times they strovf* to seize their prey, 
Three times they ipiicK retire; 

What fon;e (*ould stand his furious stiohrs, 
Or meet his martial tire f 

gathering round on every part, 

Tlie hat tie raged amain ; 

And iiiari}'^ a lady wept her lord, 

That hour untimely slain. 

Percy and Douglas, great in arm-, 

Th(Te all tlieir eourag*e showed. 

And all the held w’as strevsed W'ltli dead, 
And all w’itJi crimson flowed. 

At lengtli the gloiy of the day 
Tin* Scots reluctant yield, 

And, after wnuidrous valour ^hown, 

They slowly (|uit the held 

All pale, extended on their shields, 

And weltering in Lis gore, 

I.ord Perey^s knights their bleeding friend 
To Mhirk’s fair eastlc hoi*e.^‘ 

Well hast thou earned my daughicr's lo\t\ 
Her father kindly said ; 

And she herself shall dress thy wounds, 
And tend line m thy bed. 

A message went, no daughter euine ; 

Fair Isabel neVr appears; 

Beshrew me, said the* aged chief. 

Young maidens liave their fears. 

( 'li(!cr up, my sou, thou shall her see 
So soon as thou cunst ride, 

And she shall luu'se thee in her bower, 

And she shall be tliy bride. 

Sir Bertram at her name revived; 

He blessed tlie soothing sound ; 

Fond hojie supplied the nurse’s care, 

And healed his ghastly wound. 


* Wart Cjistle, a fortress belonging to the English, and of .L,ri‘U f n 
tunes, stood on the southern bank of the river Twet^, ahttle to llie c 
dftio, and not fa% f>'S#a Kelso. It is now entirely dcbtroyOtir’ 
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FIT jir» 

One early niorn, wliile dewy drops 
Hiinti: trembling* on the tree, 

Sir Bertram irom liis sick -bed rose, 

His bride he would e*o see. 

A brother he lind in jiriine of youlh. 

Of eour:ij4“e finn and keen, 

And he would -tend him on the way, 

B( ‘cause his w'ounds w ere ^’reen. 

All day o’er moss and moor they rodts 
By many a lonely tower ; 

And 'twas tie* dew-fall of tlie nio-ht 
Ere tiiey diew' near her bower. 

Slost drear and dark the castle seemed. 
That wont to shine so bright; 

And lonj^ and loud Sir Bertram called 
Ere ha beheld a light. 

At l(‘ngth her aged nurse arose, 

With \oi(‘e so shrill and clear: 

What wight is this that (*alls so loud, 

And knocks so boldly here* ^ 

’Tis Bertram calls, thy lady's love, 

Come from his bed of care : 

All day Fee ridden o'er moor and moss, 

To see thy lady fair. 

]S( \v ont, alas! (she loudly shrieked) 

Alas ! liow may this he ? 

For six long days are gone and past 
Since she set out tc» thee. 

Sad terror seized Sir Bertram’s heart, 

And off. he deeply sighed ; 

Wiien now" the draw bridge was let down, 
And gates set open wnde. 

Six days, young knight, are past and gone 
Sinee .she set out to thee, 

And .sure, if no sad harm laid hapM, 
la)ijg sinee thou vvouldst her see. 

For wlieu she lieard thy grievous chance, 
She tm'ft her hair, and cried, 

Alas! Fve slain the comeliest knight 
* ^'i'hrough my folly and pride ! . 



TllK niKJlMTT OF ’V\ AUK WORTH. 


And iKHv to ntonf' for rny s:jd fault, 

And liis (U^ar liealth irpiin, 
ril ^'o niysnlf, and inir.^e rny lov(*, 

And soothe his bed <if pain. 

"flien mounted she hei inilk-wliite steed 
()n(‘ morn by bn^ak of day. 

And two tall yeomen went with her 
To ^'uard her on the way. 

Sad terror smote Sir Ibn-tram’s heart, 
And ij^rief oVrwlielnied his mind: 
Ti’iist mf% said he, 1 ne’er will rest 
Till 1 ttiy lady tiiid. 

That ni^bt he .spent in sorrow' and care; 

And witli sad boding heart, 

Or e’ei' tin* dawning* of the day, 

Ills ];rot)ier and he de}>art. 

Now, hrotlipr, we'll our w^'^ys divide. 
O'er Scottish hills to lange ; 

Do thou go north, and ITl go w'Cst, 

And all our dress we’il change. 

Some Scottish carle hath seized my lo%e 
And borne lier to Ins den, 

And ne’er will I tread English ground 
Till she’s rt'stored again. 

Tlie brothel's straight their fiaths divide, 
O’er ;^cottisli bills to range ; 

And bide tliemselves in quaint disguise, 
And oft their dress they change. 

Sir Bertram, clad in gown of gray, 

Mo^'t like a })almer ])ot)r, 

I’o balls and castles wanders round. 

And begs from door to door. 

Sometimes a minstrel’s garb he WT^ars, 
With pipes so sw(‘et and shrill ; 

And wends to eveiy tower and town, 
O’er every dale and hill. 

One day a.s he sat under a thorn, 

All .sunk in deep despair, 

An aged pilgrim passed him by, 

Who marked Ins face of care. 

All minstrels yet that e’er I saw, 

Ai'e full of game and glee, 

But thou art sad and wo-begone ; 

* ] marvel whence it be I 



THE ITERMIT OP ^ AHXAVOUTH. 


Father, 1 servo an ag*e(l lord, 

Whn.se jrriof afflicts my mind; 

His only cluld is stolon away, 

And fain 1 would her find. 

Cheer up, my son ; pereliaiioe (he said) 
Some tidings 1 may be:a'; 

For oft when human ho])es have failed, 
Then heaveiil 3 ^ comfort’s near. 

Behind yon hills. ."O stei'p and Inj^’h, 
iJown in thedowly^ j^^len, 

There stands a castle fair and stronp:-, 

Far from tin* abridc of men. 

As late 1 chanced to crave an alms, 
About this e\eniiig: hour, 

Methou'rht 1 lieard a. huh^V voice 
Lamenting* in the tower. 

And when 1 asked what liai'rn liad hap’d, 
Wliat lady sick there lay I 

Tiie^" rudeh^ <lro\e nu* from the gate, 
And bade me wend awni}', 

TJie^e tidings caught Sir B(*rtram‘s (‘ur ; 
He thanked him fur Ins t.de ; 

And soon he hasted o'er the hills, 

And soon he rea<died tlie vale. 

Then drawing near those lonely towers, 
Which stood in dale so low*. 

And sitting dowm beside t}M‘ g*ate, 

His pijies he ’gan to iJiow^ 

Sii porter, is thy lord at home 
'i’o hear a minstrtd’s song t 

Or may 1 crave a lodging lj(!r(‘, 

\\''ithout otfeiice or wrong ^ 

My lord, he said, is not at home 
To hear a minstrer»‘song; 

And should 1 lend thee lodging here, 

Mj" life would not be long. 

lie pla^n^d again so soft a strain, 

Such jiower sweet sounds impart, 

He won the churlish jiorter’s ear, 

And moved his stubborn heart. 

Alinstrel, he .said, thou playVt so sweet, 
Fair entrance thou shouldst win ; 

But, alas ! Fm sworn upon the rood 
T- i'e r lilr stranger in . 



THE HEllMIT OF ^VAIIK WOIVi'II. 


Yet, minstrel, in ron rising* elitV 
Thou’lt tind a hliclteriji^ f•a^e ; 

And li(*i‘e thou shiilt my snpjM*)* sliuir, 
And there thy lodpriiif^ Imve. 

Ail day he sits beside the p:ate, 

And t)i}ies botli loud and elear: 

All he watehe^ round the alls, 

In ho]>es his love t(j hear. 

The lirst ni^ht, as he silent watched, 

All at tile nudni'iht hour, 

lie ])lainly heard his lady’s voice 
J.ainenlin^’ in the tower. 

Tin* srM!ond ni^dit tin* moon slione clear, 
And »i]t the s}):in«‘lt*d d('\v ; 

He saw his lady throu^li the jirate, 

Hut 'twas a transient vievv. 

TJk^ third nil'll t, wearied out, he s]e]»t 
Till near the morninp* tid(‘, 

When, starting:: up, he si'ized his sw ord, 
And to the castle Jiied. 

When lo ’ he saw a ladder of ropes 
Dejiendinii- Irom the wall ; 

And o’er tlie moat was newly laid 
A ])oplar strong* and tall. 

And soon ho saw lus love (h'scend, 
AVra]>t in a. tarttin ]daid, 

Assisted liy a Hnrdy youtli, 

In Highland garb y-dad. 

Amazed, oonfonnded at the sight. 

He 1 ay unseen and still ,• 

And soon he saw them cross the .'.tream, 
And HKnuit the noigliljouring hill. 

Unheard, unlviiown to all within, 

The youthful couple fly ; 

But what can ’sea])e t.lie lover’s ken, 

Or si mil his j)iercing- eye ! 

With sihait .step he follow^s close 
Behind the flynig pair. 

And saw her hang upon his arm 
With fond familiar air. 

Thanks, gentle youth, she often said ; 
My thanks thou well ha.st won : 

For me what wiles hast thou contrived; 
* . For me what dangera run 



TJT13 IIKllMJT OF A\ AIIKAV ORTH. 


And ever yliall iiiy grateful heart 
TJiy yer\i(;es repay; 

Sir Bertram would Jio further hear, 
But cried, Vile traitor, stay ! 

Vile traitor ! yield that lady up ! 

Ajid qui(‘k his sword he drew : 

The stranger turned iii sudden rage, 
And at Sir Bertram flew. 

With mortal hate their \ig'rous amis 
Gave many a viuigeful hlow : 

But Bertram’s stronger hand prevailed, 
And laid the stranger low. 

Die, traitor, die ! A deadly thrust 
Attends each furious word ; 

All ! then fair l>.ihei knew his voice, 
And rushed deiieath his sword. 


Oh sto]!, she cried ; oh stoji thy arm 1 
Thmi dost thy brother slay ! 

And h(*re the hermit pausKl and wej)t : 
llii. tongue no more could say. 

At length he cried, Ye lovely pair, 
How shall I tell the rest t 
Ere I could stop my piercing sword, 

It fell, and stabbed her breast. 


V\‘]*t thou thyself that hajdess youth ^ 

Ah ! cruel fate ! thej" said. 

The lierniit wa'pt, and so did tlicy; 

They sighed ; he hung ins head. 

Oh h'lnd and jealous rage, he cried, 

What evils from thee flow ? 

The hermit jiauaed ; they silent mourned ; 
He wept, and they were wo. 

Ah I udien I heard iny brother's name, 
And saw my lady bleed, 
i raved, I wept, I cursed my ana, 

That wrought the fatal deed. 

In vain I clasped her to my breast, 

And closed the ghastly wound ; 

In vain I pressed his bleeding corpse, 

And raised it from the ground. 


My brotlier, alas ! spake ne’er more * 
His precious life was flown; 

She kindly strove to soothe my pain, 
Ilega|j(Jj£:SB^of her own. 



THE TrERMlT OK WARK WORTH, 


she said, be comforted, 

And live to think on me : 

May w<* in heaven that union prove, 
\Vliich here was not to be. 

Bertram, she said, T still was true; 

Thou onlv hiidst my heart: 

May \v<‘ hereafter meet in hliss! 

M’e now, alas! must part. 

For thee I left my father’s hull, 

And flew to thy relief; 

When, lo! near Cheviot’s fatal hills 
I met a Scottish chief: 

TiOrd Mal{;olm’s son, whose prolhuTd love 
I liad r(‘fu>ed with scorn; 

He slew my guards, and seized on me 
that fatal morn. 

Anti ill tliCvse dreary hated walls 
He kept me close confined, 

And fondly sued and warmly pressed 
To wm me to his mind. 

Fuch rihiiii.’' morn increased ^ny pain, 
l^atdi nJ^•ht increased my fear; 

"W hen wainlerimr in this northern garli, 
Tliy bi’other found me here. 

He (|uiekly formed his hravc desig^ii 
'I’o set me captive free; 

And on the inotu* his horses wait, 

Tied to a neig'libouriug' tree. 

Then haste, my love, escape awaiy, 

And for tliyself provide, 

vViid sometimes fondly think on her 
WJio should have fieen thy bride. 

Thus pouring" comfort- on my soul 
Even with her latest breath, 

She gave one parting fond embrace. 

And closed ncr eyes in death. 

In wild amaze, in speechless wo, 

Devoid of sense I lay : 

Then sudden all in frantic mood 

. 1 meant myself to slay. ^ ^ . 



THE IIEIIMIT or WARKWOltTH. 


.Ajul i-ising* up in furious haste, 

I st^ized the ))loody brand ; 

A sturdy here intf'rposed, 

And wrenched it from my hand. 

A crowd, tliat from the castle came, 
Had misled their lovely ward, 

And seizin*^’ me, to prison bare, 

And deej> in dunf;*eon haired. 

It chanced that on tliat very morn 
Their <hief was ]u*isoner ta’en : 

J^oi*d Percy had us soon exchanged, 
And strove to soothe my pain. 

And soon those lionoui*ed dear remains 
To Knjrland A\ere conv(*yed, 

And there within their silent tomb.s 
With holy rites were laid. 

J"or me, I loathed my wretched lib*, 
And long* to end it thought; 

Till time, ami books, and holy men, 
Had hotter counsels taught. 

'fhey raised my heart to that purt* sour’ 
Whence heavenly comfort flows: 

They taught me to despise the world, 
And calinl3"^ bear its woes. 

\o more tbe slave of human pride, 

V.iin hope, and soidid <*are, 

I mo(‘kly vowed to spend my life 
In 2 >enitence and iira^ er. 

The bold Sir Bertram now no more 
Impetuous, haughty’, wild, 

But poor and humble benedict, 

;Now lowh", patient, mild. 

3VIy lands I gave to fe<»d the poor, 

And sacred altars raise, 

And here, ajonejy anchoi^et, 

I came to end my days. 

This sweet sequestered vale I chose, 
These rocks and hanging grove ; 

For oft beside that murmuring stream 
My. love .was w ont to rove. 



THE HERMIT OF WARE WORTH. 


My friend apj)ro\ed my choice ; 

This ble^t retreat he *»:ave ; 

And here 1 carved her beauteous form. 
And scooped this holy cave. 

f'ull fifty winters, all forlorn, 

My life Fve ling“ered here ; 

And daily o'er this sculptured saint 
1 drop the pensive tear. 

And thou, dear brother of my heart, 

So faithful and so true, 

The sad remembrance of thy fate 
Still makes my bosom riu‘ ! 

Yet not unpitied passed my life, 

Foj’saken, or forg“ot. 

The Percy and his noble son 
^Vould j^race my lowly cot. 

Oft the ^reat earl, from toils of state 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 

Would g'ladly seek my little cell 
To spend the tranquil hour. 

But lentrlh of life is lei)j>*th of wo ; 

I lived to mourn liis fall ; 

1 lived to mourn his p:odlike son, 

Their friends and followers all. 

But tliou the honours of thy race, 

Loved youth, shalt now restore, 

And raise airain the Percy name 
More glorious than before. 

He ceased, and on the lovely pair 
His choicest blessings laid, 

While they with thanks and pitying tears 
His mournful tale repaid. 

And now vdiat present course to take, 
They ask the good old sire. 

And, guided hy his .sage advice, 

To Scotland they retire. 

Meantime their c^uit such favour found 
At Baby's stately hall, 

Earl Neville and his pi‘incely spouse 
, Now gladly pardon all. 



KDWIN AMU ANGELINA, 


SIks suppliant at her nfplic^w^s tlironp; 

Thti I'oyal ^raoe implored : 

'ro all the honours of his racf' 

The Pei'cy w as restored. 

Tlie youthful earl still more and more 
Admired hin beauteous dame : 

Nine noble sons to him she hore^ 

All worthy of their name. ^ 


KDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

IJY OLlVim UOLDSMITil. 

Tuhn, prentle hermit of the dale, 

And ^nide my lonely way, 

To where yon tap*!* ch(*er,s the vale 
With hospitttbie ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Whi've wilds iniirieasurahly sjU'ead, 

Seem lengthening^ as 1 go/’ 

Forhear, my son,” the hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom 
For yonder faithless phantom Hies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

* Warkwortli > ’nstlc, tlie j>ecne of the above l»rill;)d, oecupje.s ;i Ixilo 
Mtii.'itkm on ii n<' H (*1’ land near <ho fiea-sbore, on the (oaht oj \(*i'thini> 
1)( ”!a-n(l, and alni(>-t sumnnided by the river ('o«|in't. .^hoiit a ludi' riot.i 
the tie, in a dcej> romantic vallej, are tin of an lieiniilago 

rolijii us establislijrieTit, of which the ehajal till entito. 'I'lii^ 
hclii cd in a cliff near tlie river, as are aKo two adjoinini’ apartui 
wdilcd] |)robabi\ *<1 for the Riwristy and vestry -the wtiole \eentei 
w'ith leganoe, and reseinblinu; a Gotliio clinrch. The chajH’I ( i uiains ; 
toiiil/ or inonnrnf'fii, on which is a female figure cut in stone, and aionud 
it are several other tiiinnes likewise seu!|>tnred from the roek. It is uni- 
versally agreed tliat tlu founder ot the hcvinita)L;i‘ was otk' of the Ikulram 
faind^". vvliich had once eonsiderahlo possessions in Nortlnnnberland, and 
were anciently lords <if IJotlial Castle, situated ahout ten miles from 
Warkwuirth. The traditions respecting Wark worth anrl its hermitape did 
jiot escape the notice of the late Dr Thomas Percy, dean of Carlisle and 
bishop of D^oinorc, and have been hy him harnh d down to ns in the pn; 
ceding elegant ballad, which has become deservedly jiopular in the 
of tlui country to which it refors. The only other poem of any length 
WTitten by Dr Percy is a ballad called the Friar of Orders Gray, 'fho 
s(’rvico he pcrfonimd to our literature in collecting his “ Kclicpies of Kiig 
dtsli l^oetry/’ has been pi;operly esteemed, , * 



KnWIN AND ANfJFAANA. 


Here to the houseless nhild ot* want 
My dooi' is open still ; 

And though my portion is but secant, 

I g'ive It with g*ood-will. 

Tlxni turn 1o-iiiirht, and freely share 
Whate’er n*y e,eJl bestows; 

My lushy <*oue}i and frug'al fare. 

My hlessiiig- and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley fret*, 
To slaug-ht<*r 1 <.*ondemn ; 

Taught ))y that power that pities lue, 

I learn to pity them. 

But fi'om the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring; 

A scrip with herbs and fi’uits supplied. 
And water fruiii the spring*. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, cures foregtt. 
All earth-born cares ai*e wrong* ; 

Man wants but little here Ixdow, 

Nor wants that little long*.’’ 

Soft as the dew* from heaven descends^ 
His gentle accents fell J 

The modest strangei* lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wildeiaiess obscure 
Tin* lonely mansion lay ; 

A rel'uge to tin* neighbonrnig l^oor, 
And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its Inimhle thatch 
Required a ina.ster's care; 

The wiek<'t <qieuing wnth a latch, 
Received tin* liarniless pair. 

And now, wdien hn^^y e row* vis retire 
To take their evening re^t, 

The hermit trininied his little* tire, 

And cheered his pensive g'uest ! 

And spread his \r*getal)]e store. 

And g'aily ])ressed and smiled ; 

And, skilled in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 



EDWIN AND ANGELINA, 


Around in i*yin])athcti(; mirth 
Its trioks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups m the heartli; 
llie crackling- iag-g’ot Hies. 

But nothing (-ould a charm impart 
To sootlit» the strange r\s wo ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to How. 

His rising <!ares^the hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest : 

And whence, unhappy youtli,’’ he cried, 
“ The sorr{)W"s of thy breast ? 

From better liabitations spurned, 
Ibductant dost thou rove ; 

Or grieve for friendship uiireturnod, 

Or unreg’arded love ? 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trilling, and decay ; 

And tliose who ]>rize the paltry things. 
More trilling still than tlle3^ 

And what is friendship hut a name, 

A eliarm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound, 
he modern fair one^s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or onlj- found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 

For shame, fond jmuth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the se.x,’* he said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swdft mantling to the view ; 

Like colours ohn- tlie morning skies, 

As bright as transient too. 

The basliful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate .spread alarms : 

The lov(‘ly stranger .stands coiifest 
A maid in all her charms. 



BX>WIN AXD ANOEI.I?f A. 


And ah, forf^rive a strang’er i-iide,‘ 

A wri*tch forlorn,^’ she cried ; 

Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and yon reside. 

J3ut let a maid thy pity share, 

W'hom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but linds despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was marked as mine — 
He had but only me. 

To will me from his tender arms, 
Unnumbered suitors came. 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt, or feig’ued a flame. 

Each hour a mercenaiy crowd 
With richest proflers strove; 

Among* the rest young* Edwin bowed, 

But never talked ot‘ love. 

In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth or jiower had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

The blossom opening* to the day. 

The dews ot heaven reiined, 

Could noug*ht of puritv displa^*^. 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine; 

Their charms were his, but wo to me, 
Their constancy' was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

Till quite dejected with my scoim, 

He left me to my pride, 

And soug’ht a solitude forlorn 
In secret, whei*e he died. ^ 



SIR AGILTHORN. 


But mine the sorrow^ mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 

111 seek the solitude he soujrht. 

And sti^tch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn, despairing' hid, 
ni lay rue down and die ; 

’Twas so f<»r me that Edwin did, 

- And so for him will 


“ Forbid it, heaven ! ” the hermit cried, 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide- 
’Twas Edwin^s self that prest. 


Turn, Angelina, ever dear ! 

My charmer, tarn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restored to love and thee ! 

Tlius let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every c^ave resign ; 

And shall vve never, neve)‘ part. 

My life— my all that’s mine ! 


No, never from this hour to part, 

We’ll live and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.’’ 


SIR AGILTHORN. 

By M. Q. LEWIS. 

Oh ! gentle huntsman, softly tread, 
And softly wdnd thy bugre-horn ; 
Nor rudely break the silence shed 
Around the grave of Agil thorn I 


Oh ! gcintle huntsman, if a tear 
E’er dimmed for others’ wo thine eyes, 
' Thou’lt surely dew, with drofis sincejce, 
The sod where Lady Eva lies. 



3111 AQILTHORN. 


You crumbling- chapcFs sainted bound 

Th(iii* hands and hearts beheld them plight 
Long held you towers, with ivy crowned, 

The beauteous dame and gallant knight* 

j\las ! the hour of bliss is past. 

For hark ! the dm of diseord rings ; 

War's clarion sounds, joy hears the blast, 
And trembling plies his radiant wings. 

And must sad Eva lose her lord? 

And must he seek the martial plain ? 

Oh ! see, she brings his casque and sword ! 
Oh ! hark, she pours her plaintive strain ! 

Blest is the village damsel's fate, 

Though poor and low her station he; 

Safe from the cares which haunt the great, 
Sale from the cai’es which torture me ! 

No doubting fear, no cruel pain, 

No dread suspense her breast alarms; 

No tyrant honour rules her swain, 

And tram him from her folding arms. 

She, careless wandering 'midst the rocks, 

In pleasing toil consumes the day ; 

Anri t(*nds her goats, or feeds her tiocks, 

Or joins lier lustic lover's lay. 


Thougli hard her couch, each soiTOw flies 
The pillow^ which supports her head ; 
She sleeps, nor fears at morn her eyes 
Shall wake to mourn a husband dead. 


Hush, impious fears ! the good and brave 
Heaven's arm will guard from danger free ; 
When dtiath with thousands gluts the grave, 
His dart, my love, shall glance from thee : 


W'hile thine shall fly direct and sure, 

This buckler every blow repel; 

This casque from wounds that face secure, 
Where all the loves and graces dwelL 



SIR AGILTHORN. 


This glitterinp scarf, with tenderest care. 
My bauds m happier moments wove ; 
Cursl be the wretch whose sword shall tear 
The spell-bound wox'k of wedded love I 

Lo I on thy falchion, keen and bright, 

I shed a ti'embling consort^s tears ; 

Oh ! when their traces meet thy sight, 
Remember wretched Eva^s feai'S. 

Think how thy lips she fondly prest ; 

Think how she wept, compelled to part ; 
Think every wound w hich scars thy breast, 
Is doubly marked on Evas heart ! 


“ Oh thou ! my mistress, w'ife, and friend 
Thus Agilthorn with sighs began ; 
‘'Thy fond complaints my bosom rend, 
Thy tears my fainting soul unman : 


In pity cease, my gentle dame. 

Such sweetness and sucJi grief to join ! 
Lest I forget the voice of fame, 

And only list to love’s and thine. 


Flow^, flow, my tears, unbounded gush ! 

Rise, rise, my sobs! I set ye free ; 
Bleed, bleed, my heart ! I need not blush 
To ovm that life is dear to me. 


The wretch whose lips have pressed the bowd, 
The bitter bowl or pain and wo, 

May careless reach his mortal goal, 

May boldly meet the final blow : 


His hopes dtssti’oyed. his comfort wrecked, 
A happier life he hopes to find ; 

But what can I in heaven expect, 

Beyond the bliss I leave behind ? 

Oh no ! the joys of yonder skies 
To prosperous love presents no chaims ; 
My heaven is placed m Eva’s eyes, 

^fy paradise in Eva’s arms. 



SIR AGII^TRORX. 


Yot mark sweet ! if Heaven’s command 
Hath doomed my fall in martial strife, 
Oh ! let not aYig’uish tempt thy hand 
To rashly break the thread of life ! 


No ! let our boy tliy care engross, 
het liiiii thy stay, thy comfort be ; 
Supply his luckless father's loss, 

And love him for thyself and me. 


So may oblivion soon elface 

^riie ”:rit‘f whicdi clouds this fatal morn ; 
And soon thy c-heeks aflord no trace 
Of tears wliich fall for Ag*ilthorii I 

He said, and couched his quivering- lance; 

He said, and braced his moony shield; 
Sealed a last kiss, thi*ew a last g-lance, 

Then spurred his steed to Floddeu Field. 


But Eva, of all joy bereft. 

Stood rooted at the c*dstle g-ate, 

And viewed the prints his courser left, 
While hurrying^ at the call of fate. 

Foreboding's sad her bosom told. 

The steed which bore him tlience so light, 
Hei- longing* would ne’er behold 

Ag-aiii bring- home her own true knight. 


"While many a sigh her bosom heaves. 
She thus addressed her orphan page : 
Dear youth, if e’er iny love relieved 
The sa:>rrows of thy infant age ; 


If e’er I taught thy locks to play, 

laixui'iant, round thy hlooiriing face ; 

If e’er 1 wiped thy tears away, 

And bade them yield to smiles their place ; 


Oh ! speed thee, swift as steed can bear, 

Wh<*re Flodden gToans -with heaps of dead, 
And, o’er the combat, home repair 
And tell me how my lord has sped. 



FIH AGtLTHORN* 


Till thoa return’st^ each hour^s an 
An ag'e employ^'d in doubt and pam ; 

Oil ! haste thee, haste, my little foot-pagv, 
Oh I haste, and soon return ag^ain.” 


JSfow^, lady dear, thy grief assuage! 
Good tidings soon shall ease thy pain : 
I’ll haste, ril haste, thy little foot-page, 
I’ll haste and soon return again,” 


Then Oswy biide his courser 

But still, while hapless Eva wept, 

Time scarcely seemed his wings to ply, 

So slow the tedious moments crept. 

And oft slie kissed her baby's chec'k, 

Who slumbered on her throbbing breast ; 
And now she bade the warder speak, 

And now she lulled her child to rest. 

Good warder, say, what meets thy sight? 
What see’st thou from the castle tower 
Noug’ht but the rocks of Elginbright, 
Nought but the shades of Forest Bower.” 

Oh ! pretty babe ! thy mother’s joy, 
Pledge of tiie purest fondest flame, 
To-morrow’s sun, dear helpless hoy, 

Mus see thee bear an orphan’s name ! 


Perhaps, e’en now, some S(*ottish sword 
The lite-blood of thy father drains ; 
Perhaps, e’en now, that lieart is gored, 
Whose streams supplied thy little veijn 


Oh! warder, from the castle tower 
Now say w^bat obiects meet thy sight?” 
None blit the shadfes of Forest Bower, 
None but the rocks of Elginbidglit.” 


SiniFst thou, my babe ? so smiled thy sirf 
When gazing on his Eva’s face; 

His eyes shot becons of gentle lire, 

And joyed such beams in mine to trxvce. 



SIR AGILTHORK. 


Sl^ep, slefip, my bahe ! of care devoid ; 

\ Thy niofliAr breathes this fervent vow — 

"Oil ! never bet^iy soul employed 

On thoughts so sad as hers are now! 

jSow warder, warder, speak ag’ain. 

What see'st thou from tlie turret’s heigh 
Oh ! lady, speeding o’er the plain, 

The little foot-page appears m sight.” 

Quick heat lier heart, short grew her breath 
Close to her breast the babe she diew — 

“ iVow, H(‘aveij,” she cried, for lil'e or dea 
And forth to iin^et the page she flew. 

And is Ihy lord from danger free? 

And is tlie d(‘adly combat o’er 
In silence Oswy bent his knee. 

And laid a scarf her fe<»t before. 

The well-known scarf with blood was stained, 
And tears from Oswy's e3’elids fell; 

Too truh' k’va’s heart explained 

Wliat inf^ant those ."ilent tears to tell, 

“Come, come, my babe!’’ she wildly cried, 

“ We needs must seek the held of* wo ; 

Come, come, ni}'' babe ! cast fear aside ! 

To dig thj' father’s grave we go.” 

Sta^^, bidy, stay! a storm impends; 

Lo ! thr(*atening clouds the sky o’erspread ; 
The thunder voais, the rain <les(*en<ls, 

And lightning streaks the heavens with rial. 

Hark, hark ! the winds tempestuous rave! 

Oh ! be tb^’^ dread intent 1‘psigued 1 
Or, if resolved the storm to brave, 

B(* this dear infant left hebind!” 

“ No, no I with me my hab3r stays; 

A\'ith me he lives, with me he dies! 

I’lash, lightnings, flash! your friendly blaze 
Will sliow rue wlnur m^^ warrior lies.” 

Oh ! see, she roams the IdoodA'- held, 

And wildlj^ slirieks her husband's name; 

Oh ! see, she stops and e3n‘s a shield, 

A L “urt the wrapt in flame. 



♦ Bin Aaii^'tiaroBN. 

Till thou retuxxT broke in many a . 

An ag'e ein^^t la\ stretched that shield br si 
Oh ! haste th^^ >iis visor, kissed his face, 

Oh ! haste, ^ his bosom sunk, and died. 

,£ tvt 11 n, theiv rustic grave behold :' 

Now lady ^ fei,.y king, 

'^‘teeps the fair, where sleeps the bold, 
ru“ha%e fantastic ring. . 

*, at eve, each village 

Then Oswv Lfreshert flowei’S the tnrt a o , 
But stilf, w' he swears eternal trutn. 

Time scarce] y,ra’s faith and Agilthorn s. 

So slow th . .. 

uere the virffins sadly tell, 

. 1 - rach seated hy her shepherds side, 

brave the gallant warrior fell, 

A How true his lovely lady died. 

Ana r 

^ Ah ! gentle huntsman, pityini? hear, 

AnS mourn the g.-ntle loverWoom . 

Oh ! irentle hunt^'Uian, drop a tea , 
Anfdew the turf of Bvu’s tomb ! 

So ne’er may fate thy hopes nrpo»e; 

So n^"r may griet to thee he ki.otvn . 
They who can weep for otbtns > 

Should ne'er have cause to w tep 









